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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


-- 

The present edition of my Dictionary of English 
Poetical Quotations is a verbatim re-issue, with a few 
slight corrections, of a volume printed for private dis¬ 
tribution in July, 1867, of which the history is given 
in the original preface hereinafter annexed. That 
volume was printed in a conventional form, rather 
larger than the present^ under the auspices of the 
Philobiblon Society, of which sometime previously I 
had the honour of being elected a member. The 
edition consisted of 500 copies, a number which seemed 
to me sufficiently large for its object; but these were 
speedily dispersed among literary and social friends, 
an extra demand for the book having been created 
by an elaborate and complimentary review of it in 
the Times, January Ith, 1868, from which review, 
braving the charge of egotism, I indulge in quoting 
the subjoined extracts. Out of the said 500 copies, 
printed nearly fourteen years ago, it is somewhat re¬ 
markable that only four should have turned up at 
public auctions, three of which sold for 5 guineas 
each, and the fourth for £4 14s. 6d.; this last at the 
sale of the late Mr. De Lane^s library, in November, 
1878. As applications for the book continue to be 
made, many of them with considerable earnestness. 
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occasionally coupled with, a remonstrance against my 
making it so exclusive, I have at length consented to 
comply with what seems to be a public demand, and 
hope the result will justify my concession. 

It seems, perhaps, necessary that I should say some¬ 
thing about the verses marked MS., as they have 
excited occasional inquiry : they are all, as far as my 
memory serves, my own composition, being portions 
of longer poems written in my sentimental days, be¬ 
tween fifty or sixty years ago, chiefly for ladies^ 
albums, of which I occasionally had several at a time 
on my table. Unfortunately I have no longer any 
complete record of these poems, for the volume con¬ 
taining them, as well as my wife’s album, in which 
there were many, have both been stolen, the attractive¬ 
ness of the volumes to thieves having no doubt been 
the morocco bindings and gold fittings. 

The only poetry I have ventured to attempt of late 
years has been a few translations from Martial, 
Petrarch, and Schiller, for various volumes of my 
Standard and other Libraries, which have now become 
the property of my successors in that department, 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, at my old residence in 
York Street,.Covent Garden. 

Henry G. Bohn. 

North End House, 

Twickenham. 



EXTRACT FROM THE TIMES, 

January 7th, 1868. 


“ Mr. Bohn has been successful in making an honest and 
“ worthy book of Quotations from English Poets. It is im- 
“ possible to define its exact value without searching it for 
verses which are needed ; we have tried it, however, in this 
“ way to a limited extent, and found it to answer the demand 
“ upon it in every instance. The principle of the arrange- 
ment is reference to the subject of a verse, and not, as in 
“ some cases, to the chief word of a first line, or to initial 
“ letters. Mr. Bohn has spent his life among books, and has 
“ consequently caught the trick of extracting from them the 
“ valuable essence they may contain, and of keeping it where 
it may readily be found when wanted. This acquirement 
“ he uses to the best advantage in a volume of over 700 pages, 
“ stored with lines from nearly 450 poets. One special and 
“ distinctive merit of this careful work is that in many in- 
“ stances chapter and verse are given for the references, so 
“ that anyone who searches for a verse may find not only the 
“ answer, but the particular jwem in which it occurs. Mr. 
“ Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of being en- 
“ tirely free from the rubbish which is commonly thrust into 
“ similar collections. His selections have been made from a 
“ long and extensive course of reading, and it everywhere 
“ bears evidence of a scholar’s eye and taste. There must be, 
“ as we judge, nearly 8,000 quotations in this volume, ranging 
“ from Chaucer to Tennyson, and they are all pithy, apposite, 
“ and good. We have not attempted to verify all the 8,000, 
‘‘ but those we have compared are faithfully given; and we 
“ may safely award credit to Mr. Bohn for the accuracy, as 
“ well as the labour, of his work. The large number of ex- 
“ tracts alone will show that, although no great in’etensions 
“are put forward on behalf of the work, it forms a useful 
“ addition to the literature of the class to which it belongs.” 





The present volume is the result of a taste for collecting 
poetical quotations^ which beset me in the days of my 
nonagC; now more than half a century ago. At that time I 
belonged to a society of exuberant youths, who rivalled 
each other in spicing their conversation with scraps of 
poetry, sometimes Latin, but oftener English; and one 
of them, who had an extraordinary memory, never failed 
to be profuse in this kind of embellishment. Being of 
an age and temperament to imbibe the contagion, and 
naturally emulous of distinction among my companions, 
I read the poets diligently, and registered, in a portable 
form, whatever I thought apposite and striking. 

At that period there existed scarcely any books of 
English quotations practically accessible : Allot^s 
^ England's Parnassus,^ published as long back as 
1600, and which gives only the earlier poets, used to 
sell for upwards of five pounds. Poolers ^English 
Parnassus,^ which followed in 1657, was compara¬ 
tively useless, being ill digested and entirely without 
authorities; and Hayward^s British Muse, published 
in 1738, though very satisfactory as far as it goes, 
and always within reach of a moderate purse, stops 
shoii: at Herrick, and consequently omits Milton, Butler, 
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Waller^ Drydcn, Addison, Prior, Gay, Pope, Swift, 
Thomson, and a great many others who flourished within 
his time; and these were precisely the poets we most 
cared to cultivate. In later years, but too late for my 
youthful purposes, Messrs. Whittaker brought out a 
Dictionary of Quotations from the British Poets, in 3 
vols. post 8vo., one for Shakespeare in 1823, another 
for Blank Verse in 1821, and the third for Bhyme in 
18.25, all anonymous^ but known to be by Wm. Kingdom. 
This work, which subsequently became my property, is 
a very careful and excellent compilation, and has been 
largely used by subsequent compilers, English and 
American, especially the latter, without in any instance, 
as far as I can discover, having been acknowledged or 
even mentioned by them. 

Within the last few years there has been a perfect 
deluge of Quotation books of every kind, some con¬ 
sisting merely of short consecutive extracts from a few 
of our principal poets, which it seems to me any in¬ 
telligent reader might make quite as well for himself; 
others inconveniently arranged under initial letters, or 
the principal word of a first line, which often candies 
a quotation far away from its natural place; others 
again, without any authorities whatever, or giving 
them so sparsely, imperfectly, or faultily, as to 
render their books tcazing and of scarcely any literary 
value. The most exempt from these short-comings, 
and the most satisfactory, so far as my examination 
has extended, is Mr. GrocotPs small volume entitled 
an ^ Index to Familiar Quotations.^ This gives the 
authorities with exemplary precision, and possesses 
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a good Index, whict is a great convenience for tracing 
required lines; but the selection is very limited, with¬ 
out the least observance of chronological order, and 
the arrangement, though professedly according to sub¬ 
jects, is too often determined merely by a leading word; 
for instance, Pope^s fine lines on Providence, ending with 

whatever is, is right,^^ are j)laced under the word All,^^ 
because they so commence. Mr. FriswelPs recent volume 
entitled ^Familiar Words'^ has exactly the same ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages, even to the extent of placing 
the same lines in the very same place. But princiides 
of arrangement have ever been open to discussion, and 
some may prefer what I disapprove to what I have 
adopted; neither is it my province to criticise my prede¬ 
cessors, and I do so, in the present instance, only by 
w'ay of shewing my divergence from their plans. 

My own volume must speak for itself: it has grown 
by slow degrees from its original embryo to the portly 
shape it now assumes, and has been especially en¬ 
larged since I came to the determination, some four or 
five years since, to prepare it for press. The arrange¬ 
ment of subjects, as will be seen, is alphabetical, in the 
manner of a common place book, and the quotations, so 
far as printing convenience would permit, are placed 
chronologically. Some few duplications will be found 
under synonymes; a defect, if it is one, which I have 
found unavoidable. 

I had not in my early selections affixed chapter and 
verse references to the extracts, but merely the authors 
name; in some instances trusting to my memory, in 
others unable to give them, owing to the then prevalent 
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want of editions in which the poet^s lines were num¬ 
bered. And in connection with this explanation, I take 
leave to say that no edition of a poet should be printed 
without a proper numbering of the lines or stanzas, so 
as to afford ready means of reference; and the few 
which I have myself edited or published are so provided; 
but I regret to see that many editions, even of recent 
date, are in this respect conspicuously deficient. Al¬ 
though I have endeavoured to remedy my early neglect 
of minute references, by subsequent reading, I have not 
in all instances been successful, even in respect to poets 
with which I presumed myself to be perfectly familiar, 
such as Butler, whose Hudibras, I have had occasion to 
read through, for editorial purposes, some three or four 
times. I hope, however, to remedy whatever omissions 
or imperfections may from time to time be discovered 
l)yan Appendicula of Cum posteriores; for which object 
I court criticism and communications. 

I liave only to add that this volume, whatever its 
merits or demerits, will have cost me, independently of 
my personal labour, several hundred pounds; and that it 
is not printed for sale but exclusively for presents to 
my friends and acquaintances, or persons of public 
esteem, with whom I have had, or may hereafter have, 
social relations. 

HENRY G. BOHN. 

Noute End House, Twickenham, 

Jfily, 1867. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF AUTHOES QUOTED, 

W IT H DATES OF BIETH AND DEATH AS NEAB AS THEY CAN BE ASCEE- 
TAINED. 

y^n * asterisk prefixed to either date denotes uncertainty. 


An explanation is introduced of such abridgments as seem to require if. 
Where the titles are distinctly quoted they are not repeated here. 


Addison, Joseph, born 1672, died 1719. Camp. Campaign, a Poem. 
Akenside, Mark, 1721—1770. PI. Im. Pleasures of Imagination. 
Aletn, Charles, 1600—1640. H. VII. Henry VII. 

Aebuthnot, Dr. John, 1675—1735. 

Abmsteong, Dr. John, 1709—1779. A. P. H. Art of Preserving Health. 
Bailey, Philip James, 1816, living. Fest. Festus. 

Baillie, Joanna, 1764—1851. D. M. De Montfort^ a Tragedy .— 

Ethio. Ethwald, Tragedy. 

Balfe, Michael William, 1808—1870. 

Baebauld, Anna Letitia, 1743—1824. 

Baeham, Richard, {pseud. Thomas Ingoldsby), 1788—1845. Ingold. 
Ingoldshy LegenAs. 

Baklow, Joel, (American), 1755—1812. Col. The Colnmbiad, a Poem. 
Baenaed, Lady Anne, 1750—1825. A. R. G. Auld Robin Gray. 
Baeon, Robert, *1630—1680. 

Baeeett, Elizabeth (Mrs. Browning), 1805—1861. 

Baeton, Bernard, 1784 — 1849. 

Bastaed, Thomas, *1560—1618. 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes, 1797—1839. 

Beattie, Dr. James, 1735—1803. Min. Minstrel. 

Beczingham, Charles, 1699—1730. 

Beaumont, Francis (and Fletchee), 1585—1616. Capt. Captain, a 
Comedy.—Four P. Four Plays in One. — H. M. Fort. Honest MarCs 
Fortune, a Tragi-Comedy. — Loy. Sub. Royal Subject, a Tragi-Comedy. 
— Sp. Cu. Spanish Curate, a Comedy. 

Beaumont, Sir John, 1582—1628. 

Benjamin, Park, (American), 1809—1864. 

Bickeestaff, Isaac, *1735—1805. 

Bisuop, 1731—1795. 

Blackmoee, Sir Richard, *1650—1729. 
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Blaie, Kobert, 1609—1746. Gra. Grave, a Poem. 

Bloomfield, Rob. 1766—1823. F.B. Farmer's Boy. — R.T. Rural Tale.i^ 
Bowles, William Lisle, 1762—1850. 

Boweing, Sir John, 1792—1872. 

Beathwaite, Richard, 1588—1673. S. A. The Sinoking Age. 

Brome, Richard, *1600—1652. Nov. Novella, a Comedy. 

Beooke, Henry, 1706—1783. Earl of W. Earl of Westmoreland. 
Bkooke, Lord (Fulke Greville), 1554—1628. Ala. Alahamy a Tragedy. 
BEOwy, Tom, *1650—1704. 

Browne, Dr. John, 1715—1766. Athel. Athelstan,a Tragedy. 
Browne, William, 1590—1645. Past. Britannia's Pastorals, 
Browning, Mrs. See Barrett, Elizabetli. 

IIryant, William Cullen, (American), 1794—1878. > 

Buckingham, John Sheffield, Duke of, 1649—1720. 

Buckingham, Villiers, Duke of, 1627—1688. 

Bulwee, Sir Edward Lytton (Lord Lytton), 1806—1872. 

Buntan, John, 1628—1688. 

Burns, Robert, 1759—1796. Cot. Sat. N. Cotter's Saturday Night. 

IJenp. Husb. Henpeck'd Husband. 

Butler, Samuel, 1612—1680. Hu. Hicdibras. — M. T. Miscellaneous 
Thoughts. 

Byeom, John, 1691—1763. 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord,. 1788—1824. B. Ab. Bride of Abydos .— 
Ch. 11. Childe Harold. — Cors. Corsair.—Doge V. Doge of Venice .—• 
D. J. Don Juan. — Eng. B. English Bards and Scotch Revieirc7's.~— 
Sard. Sardanapalus. — Cor. Siege of Corinth .— Vis. J. Vision of Judg^ 
me7it. 

Campbell, Thomas, 1777—1814. P. H. Pleasures of Hope. 

Canning, George, 1770—1827. 

Carew, Lady Elizabeth, temp. Janies I. Mar. Marmion, the fair 
Queen of Jewry, a Tragedy. 

Carew, Thomas, 1589—1639. 

Carey, Henry, *1690—1713. Chron. Chrononhotonfhologvs. 
Cartwright, William, 1611—1613. Siege. The Siege, or Love's Con¬ 
vert, a Tragi-comedy. 

Cary, Henry Erancis, 1772—1814. 

Cawthorn, James, 1719—1761. 

Chapman, George, 1557—1634. C. and P. Cissar and Pompey, a Tragedy. 
Chatteeton, Thomas, 1762—1770. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 1328—1400. C. T. Canterbury Tales. 
Churchill, Charles, 1731—1764. Ap. Apology. — Cand. Candidate — 
Farew. Farewell. — Ni. Night. — Ros. Rosciad. 

Cibber, Colley, 1671—1757. Dou. Gal. Double Gallant, a Comedy 
Clare, John, 1793—1864. 

Clark, Willis Gaylord, (American), 1810—1841. 

Cleveland, Jolm, 1613—1659. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 1772—1834. Anct. Mar. Ancient Mariner, 
Collins, William, *1720—1756. 

Colman, George, 1733—1794, 
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CoLMAN, George, (the younger), 1762—1836. D, G. Broad Grins, 

P. V. Poetical Vagaries. 

Colton, C. C., *1790-—1832. 

Combe, George, 1788—1858. 

Congreve, William, 1672—1729. Mo, Br, Mourning Bride, a Tragedy, 
Cook, Eliza, 1818—living. 

Corbet, Bishop, Richard, 1582—1635. 

Cotton, Charles, 1630—1687. 

Cotton, Nathaniel, 1707—1788. Vis. Visions, in Verse. 

Cowley, Abraham, 1618—1667. David. Davideis, an Historical Poem. 
CowPEE, William, 1731—1800. Conv. Conversation. — Exp. Expostu¬ 

lation. — Pr. Er. Progress of Error, — Ret. Retirement. — T, T. Table 
Talk. — Raven. Tale of the Raven. — Ta. Task. — Tiroc. Tirocinium. 
Ceabbe, George, 1754—1832. Bo. Borough, a Poem. — Strug, Cortsc. 

Struggles of Conscience. — Ta. H, Tales of the Hall. 

Crashaw, Richard, 1613—1650. Steps. Steps to the Temple. 

Creech, Thomas, 1659 — 1701. 

Ceoly, George, 1785—1864. Peric. and Asp. Pericles and Aspasia. 

Ceowne, John, *1610—*1703. Amb, Stats. Ambilious Statesmen. _ 

Bar. Darius^ a Tragedy, 

Cumberland, Richard, 1732—1811. Menander. 

Cunningham, Allan, 1784—1842. 

Dana, Richard Henry (American), 1787—1879. 

Daborne, Robert, 1590—1660. 

Daniel, bamuel, 1562—1619. E, of South, Earl of Southampton, _ 

Phil. Philotas, a Tragedy, 

Darcy, James, 1700—1762. Love and Ambition, 

Daewin, Erasmus, 1731 — 1802. 

Davenant, Sir William, 1605—1668. Distr, Distresses, a Iragi- 
Comedy. — Goad. Gondibert, 

Davies, Sir John, 1569—1626. 

Dawes, Rufus (American), 1803 — 1859. 

Defoe, Daniel, 1661—1731. T. B. Eng. True Born Englishman. 
Dekkee, Thomas, *1580—*1639. Honest Who. Honest Whore, a 
Comedy .— Old For. Old Fortunaius, a Comedy, 

Denham, Sir John, 1615—1668. 

Dennis, John, 1657—1734. 

De Veke, Sir Aubrey, 1814—living. 

Dibdin, Charles, 1745—1814. 

Dinnies, Mrs. Anna Peyre (American), 1830—living. 

Doddridge, Philip, 1702—1751, 

Dodsley, Robert, 1703—1761. 

Donne, John, 1573—1631. 

Dorset. See Saokvillb. 

Dow, Alexander, *1740—1779. Sethona. 

Dbak Joseph Rodman (American), 1795—1820. 

Drayton, Michael, 1663—1631. 

Drummond, William, of Hawthornden, 1585—1619, 
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Detden, John, 1631—1700. Ah. Absalom and Achitophel, a Poem. 
— Auren, Aurengzebe^ a Tragedy. — Cym. and Jph. Cymon and IpM- 
genia, from Boccacio. — Bon, Seb. Don Sebastian^ a Tragedy. —• 
'D. Guise. Duke of Guise^ a Tragedy. — Ind, Emp. Indian Emperor^ a 
Tragi-Comedy.'-^Mar. d la M. Marriage d la Mode^ a Comedy.— 
(Ed. CEdipus, a Iragedy. — Pal. and Ar. Palcemon and Arcite .—- 
Pyih. Phil. Pythagorean Philosophy, a Poem. — Riv. Rival Ladies .— 
Span. F. Spanish Friar, a Tragi-Comedy. 

Duncombe, William, 1689—1769. Jun. Brut. Lucius Junius Brutus^ 
a Tragedy. 

Dyer, John, 1700—1758. 

Dyer, Sir Edward, *1540—*1610. 

Elliott, Ebenezer, 1781—1849. 

Emeesok, Ealph Waldo, (American), 1803—living. 

Ethereoe, Sir George, *1636—*1694. 

Fairfax, Edmund, *1570—1632. 

Falconer, William, 1730—1760. Sh. Shipwreck, a Poem. 

Fane, Sir Francis, *1650—*1715. Sacrifice, a Tragedy. 

Fansraw, Sir Kichard, 1608—3666. 

Farquhae, George. 1678—1707. 

Fenton, Elijah, 1683—1730. 

Fielding, Henry, 1707—1754. T. Thu. Tom Thumb, a Burlesque. 

Flatman, Thomas, 1633—1672. 

Fletcher, Giles, 1582—1628. 

Fletcher, John, 1576—1625. 

Fletcher, Phineas, 1584—1650. 

Foote, Samuel, 1722—1777. 

Fox, Charles James, 1740—1806. 

Ford, John, 1586—*1640. Lovers Sacr. Love's Sacrifice, a Tragedy. 

Francis, Philip (translator of Horace), *1710—1773. 

Fr.\ncklin, Dr. Thomas, 1721—1784. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, 1705—1790. Poor R. Poor Richard. 

Freeman, Sir Ralph, *1620—*1660. Imper. Imperial, a Tragedy. 

Frowde, Philip, *1670—1738. Sa. Fall of Saguntum, a Tragedy .— 
Phil. Philotas, a Tragedy. 

Garrick, David, 1716—1779. 

Garth, Sir Samuel, *1665—1719. 

Gascoigne, George, *1537—1577. 

Gay, John, 1688—1732. Shep. and Philos. Shepherd and Philosopher. 

Gifford, Richard, 1725—1807. Contempt. Contemplation^ a Poem. 

Gifford, William, 1756—1826. 

Glantille, Joseph, 1636—1680. 

Glover, Richard, 1712—1785. Leon. Leonidas. 

Goodrich, Samuel Griswold (Peter Parley), 1793—1860. 

Goffe, Thomas, 1592—1629. Cupid's Whirligig. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 1728—1774. Des. V. Deserted Village. — Ep. to 
Sis. Epilogue to the Sisters, a Comedy. — Retal. Retaliation.—She 
Stoops.' She Stoops to Conquer. — Trav. Traveller. — V. W. Vicar of 
Wakefield. 
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GoMTKRSATi, Robert, 1600—1646. Lodov Sporza, Duke of Milan. 
Gould, Hannah Flagg, (American), *1805—1866. 

Grahame, James, 1765—1811. ^b. Sabbath, a Voem. 

Granville. See Lansdowne. 

Graves, Richard, 1715—1804. 

Gray, Thomas, 1716—1771. El. Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Green, Matthew, 1697—1737. 

Greene, Robert, 1550—1592. 

Greville, Sir Fulke. See Brooke, Lord. 

Habington, William, 1605—1645. Queen of. Ar. Quern of Arrngon, 
a Tragedy. 

Hale, Sarah Josepha, (American), 1795—living. 

Halhed, Natlianiel Brassey, 1751—1830. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, (American), 1795—1869. Bozzarm. Marco 

Bozzaris. 

Hall, John, 1627—1656. 

Hall, Louisa Jane, (American), 1802—living. 

Hammond, Anthony, 1668—1738. 

Harrington, Sir John, 1561—1612. 

Hastings, Lady Flora, 1806—1839. 

Havard, William, 1710—1778. K. C. /. King Charles the First, a 
Tragedy. — Reg. Regiilus, a Tragedy. — Scanderhey. 

Haynes, Josepli, 1650—1701. Fa. M. Fatal Mistake. 

Hayley, William, 1745—1820. 

Haywood (or Heynyood), Eliza, 1693—1756. F. Cap. Fair Captives, 
a Tragedy. 

Heath, Robert, *1600—*1660. Clar. Clarastclla, a Poem. 

Heber, Bisliop Reginald, 17S3—1826. 

Hemans, Felicia Dorothea, 1794—1835. 

Hemings, William, 1630—1687, JW T. JewP Trar/eda. 

Herbert, George, 1593—1632. Temp. Temple. 

Herbert, Hon. William, 1778—1847. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, 1581—1618. 

Herrick, Robert, 1591—1674, Am. O. Amatory Ode.S '.— Aph. AphO' 
risms. — Hesp. Hesperides. 

Hervey. Eleanor Louisa (Mrs. Kibble), 1311—1859. 

Hervey, T. K., 1804—1859. 

Houghton, Lord. See Milnes, Monckton. 

Heywood, John, *1500—1565. 

Heywood. Thomas, *1570—1659. Roy. King. Royal King, a 'Tragi¬ 
comedy. 

Higgons, Bevil, 1670—1735. Gen. Cony. Generou'i Conqu'ror, a 

Tragedy. 

Hill, Aaron, 1685—1750. 

Hillhouse, James A. (American), 1789—1811. 

Hoffman, Charles Fenno,(American), 1806—living. 

Hogg, James, 1772—1835. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, (American), 1809—^living. 
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Holpoed, Miss (now Mrs. Hodson), *1790—living (?). Mar.^vj. Mar- 
garet of Anjou^ a Poem. 

Holpoep, Mrs. M., *1775—*1820, 

Ho:m:e, John, 1722—1808. Do. Douglas, a Tragedy. 

Hood, Thomas, 1798—1845, 

Hook, Theodore Edward, 1788—1811. 

Hopkins, Charles, 1664—1699. 

Howabd, Sir Robert, 1626—1698. D. Lerma. Dulc of Lerma,a 
Tragedy. — Surpr. Surprisal, a Comedy. 

Howell, James, 1594—1666. 

Howitt, Mary, 1800— living. 

Ho WITT, William, 1795—1879. 

Humphrey, David, (Ameri::an;, 1753—1818. 

Hunt, Leigh, 178 i< —1861. 

Hurdis, James, 1763—1801. 

Jeffreys, George, 1678—1755. 

Jephson, Robert, 1736—1803. Dra. Braganza. 

Johnson, Charles, 1679—1748. 

doJiNSON, Dr. Samuel, 1709—1781. Ir, Irene, a Tragedy. — Lond, 
London, a Poem. — V. //. IF. Vanity of Human JVis/ies. 

Jones, John, *1600—*1660. Adras. Adrasta, a Tragi-Comecly 
Jones, Sir William, 1746—1791. 

JONSON, Bell, 1574—1637. Cynth. Rev. Cynthia's Revels, a Comedy. — 
Every Man. Every Man in his Humour, a Comedy. — Ep. on Co. of 
Pern. Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke. — Sej. Sejanns,a Tragedy. 
— Sil. Wo. Silent Woman, a Comedy .— Tale of T. 'Tale of a Tub, a 
Comedy. 

Keats, John, 1796—1821. 

Keble, Rev. John, 1789—1866. 

Kenney, James, 1780—181.9. 

Kent, James, 1700—1776. 

King, Bishop Henry, 1591—1669. 

King, William, 1663—1712. 

Lamb, Charles, 1775—1834. 

Lamb, Hon. George, 1781—1831. 

.Landon, Letitia Elizabeth (Mrs. Me Lean), 1802—1839. 

Langhorne, Dr. John, 1735—1779. 

Lansdownb, Lord (George Granville), 1667—1735. 

Lee, Nathaniel, *1656—1691. Cces. Borg. Cumar Borgia, a Tragedy ,— 
Alex. Deathof Alexander the Great (or 'The Rival Queens'), a Tragedy. 
l.(EWis, Matthew Gregory, 1775—1818. 

Lillo, George, 1693—1739. 

Lilly (Lyly), John, 1551 — 160>. 

Lloyd, Robert, 1733—1764. The Poet, an Epistle to Churchill. 

Lodge, Thomas, *1563—1625. 

Logan, John, 1748—1788. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, (American), 1807—living. Birds of 
K, The Bh'ds of Killinyworth. 
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liOVEiAOE, yir Richard, 1618—1658. 

liOWSLL, James Russell, (American), 1819—living. 

Lydgate, John, *1375--*1461. 

Lyttelton, Lord, 1709—1773. 

Lytton, Lord. See Bulwer. 

Mackay, Charles, 1814—living. 

Madden, Dr. Samuel. 1686—1763. Themht. ThemutocleSy a Tragedy, 
Mallett, David, *1700—1765. Eur, EurydieCy a Tragedy. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 1564—1593. Lutfs D. Luafs Dominion, a 

Tragedy. 

Maemion, Shakerley, 1601—1639. Ant, The Antiquary, a Comedy. 
Mabston, John, *1575—*1635. Ant. and Mel, Antonio and Mel- 

lida, a Play. 

Maetyn, Benjamin, 1699—1763. Titnoleon, 

Maevell, Andrew, 1620—1678. 

Mason, William, 1725—1797. 

Massinger, Philip, 1584—1640. DuJce MiL Duke of Milan^ a Tra^ 

gedy. Piet. The Picture, a Tragi-comedy 
Mattjrin, Charles Robert, 1782—1824. 

May, Thomas, 1595—1650. 

Meeeitt, Thomas, 1775—1845. 

Mebivale, John Herman, 1779—1844. 

Middleton, Thomas, 1570—1627. 

Milman, Henry Hart, Dean of St. Paul’s, 1791—1868. 

Milnes, Richard Moackton (Lord Houghton), 1809—living. 

Milton, John, 1608—1674. Com, Cornua. — P. L. Paradiae Lo?it ,— 

P. R. Paradiae Regained. — S. Ag. Samson Agonistea. 

Moir, David Macbeth, {pseud. Delta), 1798—1851. 

Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, 1690—1762. 

Montgomery, James, 1771—1854. Wand. Swit, Wanderer (f Sunt- 

zerland, a Poem. 

Montgomery, Robert, 1807—1855. 

Moore, Edward, 1711—1757. Spid. and B. Spider and Bee, 

Mooee, Thomas, 1779—1852. Intol. Intolerance^ a Satire ,— 

L. R. Lalla Rookh. — Sunji. Sunflower, a Song, 

More, Hannah, 1745—1833. 

More, Sir Thomas, 1480—1535. 

Morris, George P., (American), 1802—1864. 

Murphy, Arthur, 1727—1805. 

Habbes, Thomas, 1600—1641. 

‘Neville, Alexander, 1554—1614. 

I?foRTON, Carolina Elizabeth Sarah, (LadyStirliDgMhxwell),1808—1877 
Oldmixon, John, 1673—1742. 

Orrery, Eai i of, 1621—1679. 

Osborne, Francis, *1589—1659. ’ 

Osgood, Francis Sargent, (American), 1812—1850. 

Otway, Thomas, 1651—1685. Cai. Mai. Caius Marius, a Tragedyr — 
Or. Orphan, a Tragedy .— Ven. Pres. Venice Preserved, a Tragedy, 
OVERBURY, Sir Thomas, 1581—1613. W. Wife, a Poem. 
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Pabnelt., Thomas, 1679--1718. //. Hermit. —Per. F, Perviteninm 
Veneris. 

Pegge, Samuel, 1731—1800. 

Percival, James Gates, (American), 1705—1857. 

Peter Pindar. See Wolcot. 

Philips, Ambrose, 1671—1749. Ta. Pastorals. 

Philips, Catherine, 1631—1664. /W. Friendship^ a Poem. 

Philips, John, 1676—1708. Spl. S. The Splendid Shilling. — Cy. Cyder^ 
a Poem. 

Piozzi,Mr8., 1740—1821. 

Poe, Edgar Allan (American), 1809—184f9. 

PoLLOK, Robert, 1799—1827. Co. of T. Course of Time. 

Pomfbet, John, 1667—1703. Love Tri. Love Triumphant. 

Pope, Alexander, 1688—1744. Jpol. Apology. — Pun. Punciad. — FI. 
and Ab. Eloisa and Abelard. — Arbt. Epistle to Arbuthnot. — E.C. Essay 
on Criticism. — E. M, Essay on Man .— Im. Hor. Imitations of Horace. 
M. E. Moral Essays. — R. of L. Rape of the Lock. — Sat. Satires of 
Horace .— W. Forest. Windsor Forest. 

Praed, Win thorp Mackworth, 1802 — 1839. 

Prior, Matthew, 1664—1721. H. and E. Henry and Emma. 

Proctor, Bryan Walter, {pseud. Barry Cornwall), 1790—1874* 

Pte, James Henry, 1745—1813. 

Quarles, Francis, 1592—1644. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 1552—1618. 

Ramsay, Allan, 1689—1758. G. Shep. Gentle Shepherd. 

Randolph, Thomas, 1605—1635. Amyn. Amynias, a Pastoral. — deal. 
Lov. Jealous Lover^ a Comedy. — 3 /, Look. Glass. Muses* Looking 
GiasSj a Prama. 

Ritson, Joseph, 1752—1803. 

Rochester, Earl of (John Wilmot), 1647—1680. 

Rogers, Samuel, 1762—1855. P. M. Pleasures of Memory^ a Poem. 
Roscoe, William, 1763—1831. Nu. Aursef a Poem. 

Roscommon, Earl of, *1638—1684. 

Rowe, Nicholas, 1673—1718. Amb. Step. Ambitious Stepmother, a 

Tragedy.—Fair Pen. Fair Penitenty a Tragedy. — J. S. Jane Shore, a 
Tragedy.~-^'Tamerl. Tamerlane, a Tragedy, 

Russell, Lord John (pow Earl), 1792—1878. 

Rowlands, Samuel, *1580—*1663. K. of C, Knave of Clubs. 
Sackville, Charles (Earl of Dorset), 1637—1706. 

Savage, Richard, 1698—1743, Sir T. Oo. Sir Thomas Overbury, a 

Tragedy, 

Scott, John (of Amwell), 1739—1783. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 1771—1832. Lady of L. Lady of the Lake. — Lay. 
Lay gf the Last Minstrel. — L. I. Lord of the Isles. — Mar, Marmioa. 
Ro. Rokeby. 

Sbdley, Sir Charles, 1639—1701. 

Sewel, George, *1680—1726. 

ShajlEBLey. See Mabmion. 
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Seakespearb, William, 1554— Plays: All's W. AlVs Well 
that Ends Well. — Ant, Cleop, Antony and Cleopatra.—As Y. L. As 
You Like it. — Com. Er. Comedy of Errors .— Coriol. Coriolanus .— 
Cymb, Cymbeline. — Ham, Hamlet. — H. IV, p. 1. King Henry IV., 
Part Xst. — H, IV. p. 2. King Henry IV., Part 2nd. — H, V. King 
Henry V, — H. VI. p. 1. King Henry VI., Part 1st. — H, VI, p. 2. 
King Henry VI. Part 2nd. — H. VL p. 3. King Henry VI. Fart ‘Srd .— 
II. VIII. King Henry VIII. — K. John. King John. — Lear. King Lear, 
— Ric. II. King Richard II. — Ric. III. King Richard III. — Jul. C. 
Julius Ceesar. — Love's L. L. Love's Labour Lost. — Macb. Macbeth .— 
M.for M. Measure for Measure. — M. of Ven. Merchant of Venice .— 
Mer. W. Merry Wives of Windsor. — Mid. N. Midsummer Night's 
Dream. — M. Ado. Much Ado about Nothing .— 0th. Othello, — Peric. 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre. — Rom. Romeo and Juliet. — Tam. S. Taming 
of the Shrew. — Temp. I'empest. — Timon. Timon of Athens .— Tit. And. 
Titus Andronicus .— Trail. Troilus and Cressida. — T. Ni. Twelfth 
Night .— 7\vo G. Two Gentlemen of Verona .— Wint. T. Winter's Tale. 

'— Poems: Pas. P. Passionate Pilgrim. — R. of L. Rape of Lucrece .— 
Son. Sonnets .— V. and A. Venus and Adonis. 

Bheppield, John. See Buckingham, Duke of. 

Shelley, Percy Bysehe, 1792—1822. 

Shenstone, William, 1714—1763. 

Sheridan, Kichard Brinsley, 1751—1816. 

Shirley, James, 1596—1666. H. F. Hyde Fark, a Comedy. — Wit. 

Fa. One. Witty Fair One, a Comedy. 

Shirley, William, *1700—*1760. Par. Parricide, a Tragedy, 
Sigourney, Lydia Huntley, (American), 1701—1866, 

Smart, Christopher, 1722—1770. 

Smith, Edward, 1668—1710. 

Smith, Henry, *1670—*1730. Pr. of P. Princess of Parma. 

Smith, Horace, 1780—1849. K. A. Rejected Addresses. 

Smith, James, 1776 — 1839. 

Smith, Mrs. E. Oakes, (American), *1820—living. 

Smith, William, *1580—*1630, Hect. Hector in Germany, a Play, 
Smollett, Tobias, 1721—1771. Reg. Regicide, a Tragedy. 
Somerville, William, 1692—1742. 

Sotheby, William, 1757—1833. Ob. Oberon. 

Soutiierne, Thomas, 1660—1746, Fat. M, Fatal Marriage, a Tra¬ 
gedy.—Fate Cap. Fate of Capua, a Tragedy. — Loy. Bro, Loyal 
Brother, a Tragedy.—Or on. Oronooko, a Tragedy. 

Southey, Robert, 1774—1843. Curse K. Curse of Kehama, 
Southwell, Robert, 1660—1595. 

Spenser, Edmund, 1553—1599. F. Q. Fairie Queen. 

Spencer, Hon. William Robert, 1772—1834. 

Sprague, Charles, (American), 1791—living. 

Stillingfleet, Bishop Edward, 1635—1699. 

Stillingfleet, Benjamin, 1700—1771. 

Sterling or Stirling, Earl of, 1580—1640. Jul. C. Julius Ccesar, a 
Tragedy. 

Street, Alfred B. (American), 1811-— living. 

Suckling, Sir John, 1609—1641. Gobi. Goblins, a Comedy. 
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SwETMAK, Joseph, *1590—*1630. Woman H, The Woman Hater^ a 

Comedy 

Swift, Jonathan, 1667—1745. Cad. Van. Cadmus and Vanessa. 
Sydney, Sir Philip. 1664—1586. 

Sylvesteb, Joshua, 1563—1618. 

Taleobd, Sir Thomas Noon, 1795—1854. 

Tate, Nahum, 1652—1715. Loy. Gen. Loyal General, a Tragedy. 
Taylor, John (Water Poet), 1580—1654. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 1809—living. In Mem. In Memoriam. 

Thomson, James, 1700—1748. Ag. Agamemnon, a Tragedy. — Cast. 
Ind. Castle of Indolence. — Cor. Coriolanus, a Tragedy. — Ed. and Ll. 
Edward and Eleonora, a Tragedy. — Ant. Sgyr. Sum. Wint. Seasons .— 
Tan. and Sig. Tancred and Sigismund, a Tragedy. 

Tickell, Thomas, 1686—1740. 

Tighe, Mrs. Mary, 1773-1810. 

Tobin, John, 1779—1804. 

Tourneur, Pierre Le, 1736—1788. 

Trapp, Dr. Joseph, 1679—1747. Abram. Abramule, a Tragedy. 
Trumbull, John, 1750—1831. M'Fingall. 

Tuke, Sir Simon, 1610—1673. Advent. The Adventures of Five Hours, 
a Comedy. 

Tuppee, Martin, Farquhar, 1810—living. 

Turbeevile, George, *1530—*1600. 

Tussee, Thomas, 1516—*1580. Pts. Hus. Five Hundred Foints of 
Good Husbandry. 

TJrquiiaet, Sir Thomas, 1613—1661. 

Waller, Edmund, 1605—1687. 

Walpole, Horace, 1717—1797. Myst. M. The Mysterious Mother, a 
Tragedy. 

Walpole, Sir Eobert, 1676—1757. 

Ware, Henry, Jim. (American), 1794—1843. 

Warner, William, 1558—1608. 

Watson, J. T. (American), *1779 — 1860. 

Watts, Alario Attila, 1797— 1864. 

Watts, Dr, Isaac, 1674—1748. 

Webster, John, *1580—*1662. 

Weeter, John, *1576—*1632. 

White, Henry Kirke, 1785—1806. 

Whitehead, William, 1715—1785. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker, (American), 1807—1866. 

Wither, George, 1588—1667. 

Wolcot, Dr. John {pseud. Peter Pindar), 1738—1819. 

WoODBRiDGE, William (American), 1794 — 1845. 

Woodworth, Samuel (American), 1785—1843. 

Wordsworth, William, 1770—1850. My H. Leaps. My Heart Leaps. 

— P. T. Personal Talk. — Res. and Indep. Resolution and Independence. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, 1568—1639. 

Young, Edward, 1684—1765. Bus. Busiris, King of Egypt.—L of 
F. Love of Fame. — N. T. Night Thoughts. — Rev, Revenge, a Tragedy. 
— Bro. The brothers, a Tragedy. 



A DICTIONAKY 


OF 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 

ABDICATION. 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 

And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my heart; 

With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 

With mine own hands I give away my crown. 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release all duty’s rites. 

ABSENCE. Shakespeare, Bic. n. IV. 1. 

What! keep a week away ! Seven days and nights ? 

Eight score eight hours ? and lover’s absent hours, 

More tedious than the dial eight score times ? 

O weary reckoning ! Sh, 0th. iii, 1. 

It so falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but, being lacked and lost. 

Why then we rack* the value. Sh. Af. Ado, iv. 4. 

Absence not long enough to root out quite 
All love, increases love at second sight. T, May, Henry n. 
Though absent, present in desires they be. 

Our soul much further than our eyes can see. 

Michael Drayton. 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 

The authorship of this familiar saying is unknown, 
but it partakes very much of the preceding couplet, 
riv swift, ye hours, you measure time in vain, 

Till you bring back Leonidas again : 

Be swifter now ; and, to redeem that wrong. 

When he and I are met, be twice as long. Dry. Mar. a la M. 
Love reckons hours for months, and days for years; 

And every little absence is an age. Dry. Amphitrion. 

All flowers will droop in absence of the sun 
That wak’d their sweets. Dry. Auroigzebe. 

Condemn’d whole years in absence to deplore, 

An^ image charms he must behold no more. Pope, JEloisa. 

* Overrate. 
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2 ABSENCE—ABSTINENCE. 


AB8BKCE— 

Ko happier task these faded eyes pursue; 

To read and weep is all they now can do. Elcisa. 

Of all affliction taught a lover yet 

^is sure the hardest science to forget! Fope^ Eloisa. 

Ye flowers that droop, forsaken by the spring; 

Ye birds that, left by summer, cease to sing ; 

Ye trees that fade, when autumn heats remove, 

Say, is not absence death to those who love ? Fope* 


Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee ; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

- Goldsmith, Traveller, 7. 

Not to understand a treasure’s worth 
Tin time has stol’n away the slighted good. 

Is cause of half the povertv we feel. 

And makes the world the wilderness it is. Cowper, Task, vi. 
Think’st thou that I could bear to part 
From thee, and learn to halve my heart ? 

'Years have not seen, time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee. Byron, Bride of Ah. 


Wives in their husband’s absences grow subtler, 

And daughters sometimes run off with the butler. 

Byron, Don Juan, m. 22. 
O tell him I have sat these three long hours. 

Counting the weary beatings of tlie clock. 

Which slowly portion’d out tlie promis’d time 
That brought him not to bless me with his sight. 

Jo. Baillie, Bay nor, r. 1. 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder. Moore, Shades ofE. 


Oh ! couldst thou but know 
With what a deep devotedness of woe 
I wept thy absence—o’er and o’er again 
Thinking of .thee, still thee, till thought grew pain, 
And memory, like a drop that, night and day, • 
Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away ! 

ABSTINENCE. 


Yet abstinence in things we must profess. 

Which nature fram’d for need, not for excess. Browne, Past. 

Against diseases here the strongest fence 

Is the defensive virtue abstinence. Herrick, Aph. 331. 



ABUNDAITCE—ACTION. 
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ABIJin)AKCE. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
Of Vallombrosa.* Milton^ Far, IjOtit i. 303. 

ABUSE—Curses. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 
lU-faced, worse-bodied, shapeless eve^ where ; 

Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind; 

Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. Sh, Com, Er, iv. 2. 
Thou thread, thou thimble. 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail, 

Thou nea, thou nit, thou winter cricket thou 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant. Sh, T, S, iv. 3. 

ACCIDENT. 

I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother. Sh, Earn, v., 2. 

As the unthought-on accident is guilty 
Of what we wudly do, so wo proiess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Sh. Wint. T, iv. 3. 

ACCOUNT. 

Ho reckoning made, but sent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head. Sh. Earn, i, 5. 

And how his audit stands, who knows, save Heaven P 3. 

ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Great things thro’ greatest hazards are achiev’d, 

And then they shine. Beaumont, Loy. Sah. 

ACTION— see Promptitude. 

Away, then ; work with boldness and with speed ; 

On greatest actions greatest dangers feed. Marlowe, Lust. D. 
Whilst timorous knowledge stands considering, 

Audacious ignorance hath done the deed; 

For who knows most, the most he knows to doubt; 

The least discourse is commonly most stout. Daniel, Fhil. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. Sh. Jul. C. iii. 3 
Pleasure and action make the hours seem short. Sh, 0th, ri. 3. 
For good and evil must in our actions meet; 

Wicked is not much worse than indiscreet. Donne 

Good actions crown themselves with lasting bays ; 

Who well deserves needs not another’s praise* EsathyClar. 
Of every noble action, the intent 

Is to give worth reward—^vice punishment. B, ^ Qa'pt 

* A beautiful vale eighteen miles from Florence. 
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ACTION—ADIETT. 


iL^niQiS-^eontinued, 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these.Pe^^,^. M, iv.21. 

The body sins not; *tis the will 

That mates the action good or ill. Herricky Aphor. 

ACTIViry-—Decision, Despatch, Energy, Promptitude. 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then 'twere well 

It were done quickly. Sh. Mao* i. 7. 

Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss. 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 

Take the instant way; Hen. VI. pt. 3, v. 4. 

For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue : if you give way. 

Or edge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by. 

And leave you hindmost. Sh. Trail. Sf Cress. Iii. 3. 

Celerity is never more admired 

Than by the negligent. Sh. Ant ^ Cleop. iii. 7. 

The wise and active conquer difficulties, 

By daring to attempt; sloth and folly 

Sniver and sink at sights of toil and hazard 

And make the impossibility they fear. Hovcoy Amb. Stepm. 

Bun if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 

Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death. Holmes. 

ACIOBS— see Players. 

Look to the players ; sec tliem well bestow’d : 

They are the abstract and brief chroniclers of the times. 

Sh. Ham. II. 2. 

They say we live by vice; indeed ’tis true, 

As the physicians by diseases do, 

Only to cure them. Jtandolph. 

Boldly I dare say, 

There have been more by us in some one play 
Laugh’d into wit and virtue, than have been 
By twenty tedious lectures drawn from sin. 

And foppish humours ; hence the cause doth rise, 

Men axe not won by th’ oars, so well as eyes. Jiandolpk, 

ADIED—Farewell, Parting. 

If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 

If not, wliy then this parting was well made. Sh. Jul. C. v. !• 



ADIEU—ADTEHSITY. 
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adieu — continued^ 

Then came the parting hour, and what arise 
When lovers part—expressive looks, and ejes 
Tender and tearful—many a fond adieu, 

And many a call the sorrow to renew. Crahhe, Tales. 

Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 

The night-winds si^h, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wud sea-mew. 

Y on sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his fli^t; 

Farewell awhUe to him and thee. 

My native land—good night. Byrons Ch. H. i. 13. 

ADM0NITI0N-5e<f Advice. 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day ; 

And in the morning what thou hast to do. 

Dress and undress thy soul. Watch the decay, 

And growth of it. If with thy watch, that too 

Be down, then wind both up. Since we shall be 

Most surely judged, make thy accounts st^ee.Merhert, Temp. 

What could I more ? [7 d. 

I warn’4 thee, I admonish’d thee, foretold 
The danger, and the lurking enemy 
That lay in wait; beyond this had been force, 

And force upon free-will hath here no place. Milton^ vii. 77. 
Be wise witli speed; 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. Young^ Sat. ii. 282. 

ADULTERY. 

What men call gallantry, and gods adultery. 

Is much more common where the climate's sultry. 

_ Byron, Don Juan, i. 63. 

ADVERSITY —see Aflliction. 

'Tis strange how many unimagin’d charges 
Can swarm upon a man, when once the lid 
Of the Pandora box of contumely 

Is open’d o’er his head. Shakespeare, Poems. 

Such a house broke ! 

So noble a master fallen ! all gone !► and not 
One friend, to take his fortune by the arm. 

And go along with him. 8h. Timon, ii. 2 

This is in thee a nature but affected ; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 

From change of fortune. 8h. Timon, V. 3. 

The great man down, you mark his favourite flies, 

The poor advanced makes friends of enemies. Sk.Uam. iii.2. 



ADVEHSITT. 
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ADVSBSITY— continued. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears jet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. Sli, A. Y» ir. 1. 
Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 

JBe sure you be not loose; for those you make friends, 

‘ And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 

But where they mean to sink ye. 8h, H. viii. ii. 1. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope—to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon liim; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do. 8h. H, vm, iii. 2» 

I have touch'd the highest point of all my greatness ; 

And, from that full meridian of mv glory, 

I haste now to my setting. I ohall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man see me more 

By adversity are wrought 
The greatest works of admiration, 

And all the fair examples of renown. 

Out of distress and misery are grown. 

Love is maintained by wealtli; when aU 
Adversity then breeds the discontent. 

Adversity, sage useful guest, 

Severe instructor, but the best, 

It is from thee alone we know 
Justly to value things below. 8omerville. 

I am not now in fortune’s power: 

He that is down, can fall no lower. Butler^ Sud, 

Who has not known ill fortune, never knew 

Himself, or his own virtue. Mallety Alfred, 

Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue ; 

Where patience, honour, sweet humanity, 

Calm fortitude, take root and strongly flourish. Mai, Alfr* 


Sh, H. vm. III. 2. 


Daniel^ Bl, of South, 
is spent, 

Herrick, Ajph. 144. 
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A D VEESITY —con t in tied. 

The gods in bounty work up storms about us, 

That give mankind occasion to exert 

Their hidden stren^h, and throw out into practice 

Virtues that shun the day, and lie conceal’d 

In the smooth seasons and the calms of life. Addison,Cato. 

Where is the hero who ne’er found his equal ? 

Or which the nation that can boast a chtef 
Who still return’d victorious from the field ? Frowde, Sa, 
To exult. 

Even o’er an enemy oppressed, and heap 
Affliction on the afflicted, is the mask 

And the mean triumph of a dastard soul. Smollett, Reg. 
In this wild world the fondest and the best, 

Are the most tried, most troubled, and distress’d. Crahhe. 

I have not quailed to danger’s brow 

When high and happy—need I now ? Ryron, Giacur 

Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe. 

Sadder than owl-songs on the midnight blast, 

Is that portentous phrase, ** I told you so,” 

Utter’d by friends, those prophets of the past. 

Who ’stead of saying what you now should do, 

Own they foresaw that you would fall at last, 

And solace your slight lapse ’gainst “ hoiws moreif,'* 

With a long memorandum of old stories. Byron, Don J. 


And fellow countrymen have stood aloof— 

In aught that tries the heart, how few withstand the proof! 

Byron, Ch. IL 

The good are better made by ill, 

As odours crush’d are better still. Rogers, Jacqueline 

ADVICE. 


Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Sh, Hen. vjiu iii. 2. 


Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfiedged comrade. Sh. Ham. i. 



ADVICE. 


ADVICE— coniinmU. 

I shall the effect of this good lesson keep 

As watchman to my heart. Sh. Ham» t. 3, 

Give every man thine car, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. Ih. i. 3, 

Love all, trust a few. 

Do wrong to none ; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use ; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own lifers key : be check’d for silence, 

But never tax'd for speech. Sh. AlVs W. i. 1. 

wretched soul, bruis’d with adversity 
We bid be quiet, when we hear him cry ; 

But were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 

As much, or more, we should ourselves complain. 

S/i. Com. E. Ti. 1. 

I pray thee, cease thy counsel 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve. Sh. Much A. v. 1, 

Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive : 

That would I have thee do; and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 

Or every foolish brain that humours you. 

I would not have vou to invade each place, 

JMor thrust yourself on aU societies, 

Till men’s affections, or your own desert, 

Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is so respectless in his courses. 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. Ben Jonson. 

Know when to speak—for many times it brings 

Danger, to give the best adAuce to kings. HerricJc^Aph. 245. 

Take sound advice, proceeding from the heart 

Sincerely yours, and free from fraudful art. Dryden, 

When things go ill, each fool presumes to advise, 

And if more happy, thinks himself more wise ; 

All wretchedly deplore the present state. 

And that advice seems best which comes too late. Sedley, 

Learn to dissemble wrongs, to smile at injuries. 

And suffer crimes thou wanst the power to punish : 

Be easy, affable, familiar, friendly : 

Search, and know all mankind’s mysterious ways; 

This is the way, this only, to be safe 
In such a world as this. 


Boive, Ulysses, 



ADVICE—AFPECTIOlf. 


ADVICE —con t iniied. 

No part of conduct asks for skill more nice, 

Though none more common, than to give advice ; 

Misers themselves in this wiU not he saving, 

Unless their knowledge makes it worth the having ; 

And where's the wonder when we will obtrude 
A useless gift, it meets ingratitude. StilUngflect, 

The assuming wit, who deems himself so wise, 

As his mistaken patron to advise, 

Let him not dare to vent his dang’rous thought— 

A noble fool was never in a fault. Pope-. 

The worst men give oft the best advice. Bailey^ Festus. 

AFFABILITY. 

Gentle to me, and affable hath been 
Thv condescension, and shall be honoured ever 
With grateful memory. Milton P. L. viiT. 218. 

AFFECTATION. 

Maids, in modesty, say No to that 
Which they would have the profferer construe. Ay. 

Fie, fie ; how wayward is this foolish love. 

That like a testy babe will scratch the nurse, 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod! Sh. Two G. i. 2. 
Why Affectation—why this mock grimace ? 

Go, siUy thing, and hide that simpering face ! 

Thy lisping prattle, and thy mincing gait, 

All thy false mimic fooleries I hate; 

For thou art Folly’s counterfeit, and she 
Who is right foolish hath the better plea: 

Nature’s true idiot I prefer to thee I Ctimherland. 

There affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen. Pope, P. L. iv. 31. 
In man or woman, but fear most in man. 

And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation ; ’tis my perfect scorn ; 

Object of my implacable disgust. Cowper, Task, ii. 415. 

AFFECTION — sec Friendship, Love. 

Why, she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on. S/i. Ham. i. 2. 

Affe,ction is a coal that must be cool’d. 

Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire. S/t. Poems, 

Excellent wretch ! perdition catch my soul 

But I do love thee ! and when I love thee not 

Chaos is come again. Sh, 0th. iii. 3. 
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AFFECTIOK—AFFLICTION. 


AFFECTION— continued. 

Of all the grants that the world affords, 

Our own affections are the fiercest lords. JE. StirlingfJul, C. 

What we love too much, 

The Heavens correcting this our zeal, more strong 

Than our devotion toward them, take from us. Parnell, H. 


Where yet was ever found a mother, 

Who'd give her booby for another. Fahle iii. 33. 

Fathers alone a father’s heai*t can know, 

What secret tides of still enjoyment flow. 

When brothers love : but if their hate succeeds. 

They wage the war ; but 'tis the father bleeds. Young, 

The virtuous man and honest—he’s my brother ; 

And he alone ; for nature never meant 
By her affections to engage our hearts 

To villany and baseness. Prancis, 

Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven ; 

And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 

’Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head. Scott Lady of the L. n.22. 

There is in life no blessing like affection ; 

It soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues. 

And bringeth down to earth its native heaven :— 

.Life has naught else that may supply its place. X. X. Landon, 

Years have not seen—time shall not see 

The hour that tears my soul from thee. Byroyi, B. Ah. i. 2. 

Each was the other’s mirror, and but read 
Joy sparkling in their dark eyes, like a gem ; 

And knew each brightness was but the reflection 

Of their unchanging glances of affection. Byron. 


AFFLICTION—Adversity. 

Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. 

Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction ; Ham. iii. 2. 

As oft the cloud that wraps the present hour 

Serves but to lighten aU our future days. Browne, 


When Providence, for secret ends, 
Corroding cares, or sharp affliction, sends; 
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AFFLICTION’— continued. 

We must conclude it best it should be so, 

And not desponding or impatient grow. 

Pomfret, To a Friend in affliction^ 

We bleed, we tremble, we forget, we smile— 

The mind turns fool, before the cheek is dry. Young,N. T. 5 

Affliction is the good man's shining scene ; 

Prosperity conceals his brightest ray ; 

As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man. Young, N. T. 9. 

He went, like one that hath been stunn'd, 

And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man 

He rose the morrow mom. Coleridge, And. Mar. pt. 2, 

AFFE0NT8. 

To bear affronts, too great to be forgiven, 

And not have power to punish. Dry den, Sp. Friar. 

Young men soon forgive, and forget affronts ; 

Old age is slow in both. Addison, Cato, 

A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 

Will not affront me, and no other can Cotcper, Comers. 191. 

AFTEaKOON. The sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass j 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is suent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee 
Setthng on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. Bryant, 

AGE —see Old Age, Years. 

When the age is in, the wit is out. Sh. M. Ado. iii. 5. 

Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 

!Nor age so eat up my invention, 

Hor fortune made such havoc of my means. 

Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 

But they shall find, awaked in such a kind. 

Both strength of limb, and policy of mind. 

Ability of means, and choice of friends, 

To quit me of them thoroughly. Sh. M. Ado, iv. 1. 

His silver hairs 

Will purchase us a good opinion. 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds ; 

It shall be said.—his judgment rul’d our hrmds. Sh.Jul.C. ii.l. 
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AGE. 


AGE — continned. 

Manhood, when verging into Age, grows thoughtful, 

Full of wise saws, and moral instances. Sh. A. Y. L. ii. 7. 

I know thee not, old man : fall to thy prayers : 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 

I am declin’d into the vale of years. Sh. 0th. in. 3. 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being seven ages. Sh, A. Y. L. ii. 7. 

Ago cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety ; other women 

Cloy th’ appetites they feed ; but she makes hungry 

Where most she satisfies. Sh. Ant. Cleo. ir. 2. 

You are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Sh. Leavy ii. 4. 

An old man, broken with the storms of state. 

Is come to lay his weaiy bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity ! Sh. Hen. viii. iv. 2. 

When forty winters shall besiege your brow. 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty^s field. 

Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 

WiU be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held. Sh. 'Rom. v. 1. 

Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But feU like autumn fruit that mellow’d long. 

Even wonder’d at because he dropt no sooner; 

Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore years; 

Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more, 

TiU, like a clock worn out with eating time. 

The wheels of weary life at last stood sti^. Dri/deriyCEd, IV. 1, 

Learn to live well, or fairly make your will; 

You’ve play’d, and lov’d, and ate, and drank your fiU, 

Walk sober off, before a sprightlier age. 

Comes titt’ring on, and shoves you from the stage : 

Leave such to trifle with more grace and ease 

Whom foUy pleases, and whose foUies please. Ropey Im.Hor. 

See how the world its veterans rewards ! 

A youth of frolics, an old age of cards. Pope, M. JEs. ii. 243. 



AGE. 
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kSSS^continued. 

A venerable aspect! 

Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 

And worthily become his silver locks : 

He wears the marks of many years well spent, 

Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise experience. Rowe,J.S.i2, 

The hand of time alone disarms 
Her face of its superfluous charms ; 

But adds, for every grace resign’d, 

A thousand to adorn her mind. Broome, 

Shall our pale, wither’d hands, be still stretch’d out, 
Trembling, at once, with eagerness and age P 
With av’rice, and convulsions, grasping hard? 

Grasping at air ; for what has earth beside P 
Man wants but little ; not that little long ; 

How soon must he resign his very dust. 

Which frugal nature lent him for an hour! Young, N. T, iv. 

What folly can be ranker? Like our shadows. 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. Young, N. T. v. 

W'e see time’s furrows on another’s brow. 

How few themselves in that just mirror, see ! Young, N, T. v. 

O, sir ! I must not teU my age. 

They say women and music should never be dated. 

Goldsmit/if She Stoops, iii. 

Though old, he still retain’d 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 

Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 

He still remember’d that he once was young. Armstrong, 

An age that melts with unperceived decay, 

And glides in modest innocence away ; 

Whose peaceful Hay benevolence endears. 

Whose flight congi-atulating conscience cheers ; 

The generm favourite as the general friend: 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Johnson, Van. of U. TV. 293. 
Tho* time has touch’d her too, she still retains 
Much beauty and more majesty. Byron. 

Yet time, who changes all, had altered him 
^ soul and aspect as in age : years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb : 

And life’s encl^anted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

Byron Ch, Mar. iti. 8 
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AGE—ALPS. 


AGE— continued. 

What is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 

What stamps the wrinkle deepest on the brow ? 

To view each loved one blighted from life's page, 

And be alone on earth as I am now. Byron ^ CJi. H. 98. 

AOGBESSION. 

You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my nfe, 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Sk. M. K iv. 1. 

ALACEITY—Promptitude. 

A willing heart adds feather to the heel, 

And makes the clown a winged Mercury. 

AT.AP.TMT Jo. BuiIIl6 !D» DJ, III. 1. 

Wliat’s the business, 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley. 

The sleepers of the house P—Speak,—speak ! Sh.Mac. ir. 3. 

AIEXANDEINE. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 
ALLEGIANCE. Pojpe, E. Crit. 156. 

Allegiance, tempted too far, is like 
A sword well temper'd on an anvil tried, 

That press’d too hardly may in pieces fly : 

An ovcrburthcn’d trust may treach'ry prove. 

And be too late repented. Massinger. 

ALONE —see Solitude. 

Alone she sat—alone ! that worn-out word. 

So idly spoken and so coldly heard ; 

Yet all that poets sing, and grief hath known. 

Of hope laid waste, knells in that word—alone! New Timon. 

ALPINE TEAVEL. 

Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 

And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 

The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace, 

Oh, there is sweetness in the mountain air, 

And life that bloated ease can never hope to share. 
alps. Byron, Ck, J?. i. 30. 

Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of I^ature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 

And thron’d eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow!— 

AU that expands the spirit, yet appals. 



ALPS—AMBITION. 
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4LPS— continued. 

Gather around these summits, as to show 

How earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. 

JByroriy Ck, H. iii. G2 

Who first beholds the Alps,—that mighty chain 
Of mountains, stretching on from east to west. 

So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal, 

As to belong rather to heaven than earth— 

But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not— 

A something that informs him't is a moment 

Whence he may date henceforward and for ever, Bogers, 

AMAZEMENT— see Aatonishment. Surprise. 

But look ! Amazement on my mother sits ; 

O step between her and her fighting soul: 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. Sh. B[am. iii. i. 

They spake not a word; 

But, like dumb statues, or breathless stones, 

Star’d on each other, and look’d deadly pale. 

AMBEE. Bic. III. III. 7. 

Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there. Popey Epy to Arh. 
AMBITION—5^^ Fame, Glory, Pride. [160. 

Baleigh. Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall. 

Q,.Ei. If thy mind fail thee, do not climb at all. ScottyKen.xvii 
Fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels : how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? Sh. H. viii, iii. 2, 
I have ventur’d 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 

This many summers in a sea of glory. 

But far beyond my depth; my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me. 6’A. H. Viil. iii. 2. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. Sh. Jul. C. i. 2. 

Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 

But when he once attains the utmost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. Sh. Jul. C. ii. 1- 
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AliBITIOK —con t in ucd. 


AMBITION. 


I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which overleaps itself, 

And falls on the other side. Sh. Mach. I. 7. 


They that stand high, have many blasts to shake them; 

And if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. Sh. R, in. i. 3. 


Ambition’s monstrous stomach does increase 
By eating, and it fears to starve, unless 
It still may feed, and all it sees devour. 

Davenantf Rlayhouse to let. 

To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 

Better to reign in HeU, than serve in Heav’n. 

TJ 4. n i- n A a Milton^ P. L. I. 262. 

But what will Ambition and Bevenge 

Descend to ? Who aspires, must down as low 
As high he soar’d, obnoxious, first or last, 

To basest things. Bevenge, at first though sweet, 

Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils. Milton^ P. L. ix. 168. 

Ambition is a lust that’s never quench’d, 

Grows more enflam’d, and madder by enjoyment. 

Ambition is the dropsy of the soul, Otivay, Cat. Ma. 

Whose thirst we must not yield to, but control. Sedley. 
Ambition ! the desire of active souls. 

That pushes them beyond the bounds of nature. 

And elevates the hero to the Gods. Rowe, Am. Step. 

Ambition hath but two steps : the lowest, 

Blood; the highest, envy. Lilly, Midas. 


Ambition hath one heel nail’d in hell, 

Though she stretch her fingers to touch the heavens. Ih. 
What various wants on power attend I 
Ambition never gains its end. 

Who hath not heard the rich complain 
Of surfeit and corporeal pain P 
And barr’d from every use of wealth. 

Envy the ploughman’s strength and health. Gay, Fahle. 5. 

Ambition is an idol, on whose wings 
Great minds are carry'd only to extreme ; 

To be sublimely great, or to be nothing. Southern, Loy. Bro. 
The fieiy soul abhorr’d in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine : 

The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And make a patriot, as it makes a knave. Pope, JEs. M. 
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AMBITION— continued. 

Oh, sons of earth ! attempt ye still to rise, 

^ mountains pil’d on mountains, to the skies ? 

Bfeaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys. 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. Fope, Es. M, 

Ambition is a spirit in the world, 

That causes all the ebbs and flows of nations, 

Keeps mankind sweet by action : without tliat, 

The world would be a filthy settled mud. Crotone, Amh, Statesm, 
Oh, were I seated hi^h as my ambition, 

I’d place this naked loot on necks of monarchs ! 

Walpole, Myst. 3/. 

The true ambition there alone resides. 

Where justice vindicates, and wisdom guides ; 

Where inward dignity joins outward state, 

Our purpose good, as our achievement great; 

Where public blessings, public praise attend, 

Where glory is our motive, not our end: 

Wouldst thou be famed P have those high acts in view, 

Brave men would act, though scandal would ,L,F, 

Fame is the shade of immortality, 

And in itself a shadow. Soon as caught, 

Contemn’d, it shrinks to nothing in the grasp. Young, iV. T. 

Unnumber’d suppliants crowd preferment’s gate, 

Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great, 

Delusive fortune hears the incessant caU, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate and fall. 

Johnson, V. U, W, 

This sov’reign passion, scornful of restraint, 

Even from the birth affects supreme command, 

Swells in the breast, and with resistless force, 

O’erbears each gentler motion of the mind. Johnson, Ir, 

Dream after dream ensues. 

And still they dream that they shall stiU succeed, 

And stiU are disappointed. Cowper, TasTc, in. 127. 

On the summit, see. 

The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 

He climbs, he pants, he grasps tliem. At his heels, 

Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends, 

And with a dext’rous jerk soon twists him down. 

And wins them, but to lose them in his turn. Cowper, T. iv. 58. 

Ah I who can teU how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar, 

Beattie, Mine^ 1. 1, 
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AMBITIOK—ANATHEMA. 


AHBITIOK— continued. 

He who ascends on mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Byron, Cli. HI. 4.5. 

To th’ expanded and a^iringsoul, 

To bo but still the thing it long has been, 

Is misery, e’en though enthroned it were 

Under the cope of high imperial state. Jo. BaiWe, Ethvj. 

AMEEICA. 

Poor lost America, high honours missing, 

Knows nouglit of smile and nod, and sweet hand-kissing ; 
Knows nought of golden promises of kings ; 

Knows nought of coronets, and stars, and strings. 

Beter Pindar. 

Wlio can, with patience, for a moment see 
The medley mass of pride and misery. 

Of whips and charters, manacles and rights, 

Of slavmg blacks and democratic whites. Moore. 

Well—peace to the land! may the people at length, 

Know that freedom is bliss, but that honour is strength ; 

That though man have the wings of the fetterless wind, 

Of the wantoncst air that the north can unbind, 

Yet if health do not sweeten the blast with her bloom, 

Nor virtue’s aroma its pathway perfume. 

Unblest is the freedom and dreary the flight. 

That but wanders to ruin and wantons to blight! Moore. 

Amenca! half brother of the world I 
With something good and bad of every land ; 

Greater than thee have lost their seat— 

Greater scarce none can stand. Bailey, Fester. 

Columbia, child of Britain,—noblest child ; 

I praise the glowing lustre of thy youth. 

And fain would see thy great heart reconciled 
To love the mother of so blest a birth ; 

For wo are one Columbia; still the same 
In lineage, language, laws, and ancient fame, 

The natural nobility of earth. Tuppery Lyrics. 

Thou, O, my country, hast thy foolish ways, 

Too apt to purr at every stranger’s praise,— 

But it the stranger touch thy modes or laws, 

Off goes the velvet, and out come the claws ! Holmes. 
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ANCESTEY—Pedigree. 

I have no urns, no dusty monuments; 

No broken images of ancestors. 

Wanting an ear or nose ; no forged tables 

Of long descents, to boast false honours from. N. Jbn$on,Cjf. 

Boast not the titles of your ancestors, bravo j'outh f 
They're their possessions, none of yours. 

When your own virtues equall’d have their names, 

'Twill be but fair to lean upon their fames, 

For they are strong supporters; but till then, 

The greatest are but growing gentlemen. Ben Jbnson. 

Your kindred is not much amiss, 't is true. 

Yet I am somewhat better born than you. Dry den. 

The deeds of long-descended ancestors 

Are but by grace of imputation ours. Dry den. 

Ho that to ancient wreaths can bring no more 

Form his own worth, dies bankrupt on the score. Cleveland. 

Were honour to be scann’d by long descent 
From ancestors illustrious, I could vaunt 
A lineage of the greatest, and recount 
Among my fathers, names of ancient story, 

Heroes and god-like patriots, who subdued 
The world by arms and virtue ; 

But that bo their own praise : 

Nor will I borrow merit from the dead. 

Myself an undeserver. Rowe. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards.Pope, j^.Ar.iv.215. 

He stands for fame on his forefather’s feet. 

By heraldry, prov’d valiant or discreet! Youngy L. F, s. 1. 

Let high birth triumph ! what can be more great ? 

Nothing—but merit in a low estate. Young. 

They that on glorious ancestors enlarge. 

Produce their debt, instead of their discharge. Young 

I am one, 

Who finds within me a nobility 
That spurns the idle pratings of the great. 

And their mean boast of what their fathers were. 

While they themselves are fools effeminate, 

The scorn of all who know the worth of mind 
And virtue. 


Percival. 
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AKGELS—ANGER. 


ANGELS—For Angels’ Visits, see Hope. 

Heaven bless tbee ! 

Thou hast the sweetest face I ever looked on; 

For, as I have a soul, she is an angel. Sh. Hen. viii. iv. L 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. Fope^ JS. C. 624. 

ANGEB —see Passion, Bage, Temper. 

Anger's my meat; I sup upon myself. 

Ana so shall starve with feeding. Sh. Coriol. iv. 2. 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled. 

Muddy, iil-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 

And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 

Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. Sh. Tam. S. 2. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 

That it do singe yourself: We may outrun. 

By violent swiftness, that which we run at. 

And lose by over-running. Know you not, 

The fire, that mounts the liquor till it run o’er, 

In seeming to augment it, wastes it? Sh. H. viu. i. 1. 

Anger is like 

A full-hot horse ; who being allow’d his way, 

Self-mettle tires him. Sh. H. viii. i. 2. 


What sudden anger's this ? how have I reap’d it ? 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap’d from his eyes: so looks the chafed lion 

a on the daring huntsman that has gall'd him ; 

3n makes him nothing. S/i. H. vin. iii. 2. 

Never anger made good guard for itself. Sh. Ant. Cleo. iv. 1. 
Away to heaven, respective lenity. 

And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now. Sh. Rom. Jul. iii. 1. 


What to ourselves in passion we propose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. Sh. Ham. iir. 2. 

O, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth ! 

Then with a passion would I shake the world. 

You are yoked with a lamb, Jhhn, in. 4. 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 

Who, much enforced^ shews a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. Sh. Jul. C. iv. .3. 

Anger in hasty words or blows, 

Itself discharges on our foes. Waller. 

The elephant is never won with anger ; 

Nor must that man, who would redaim a lion. 

Take him by the teeth. Dryden^ All for Love. 
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A N OEB —contin ued. 

With fiery eyes, and with contracted brows, 

He coin’d his face in the severest stamp, 

And fury shook his fabric like an earthquake. 

He heaved for vent, and burst like bellowing .^Etna, 

In sounds scarce human. Dry den. 

There is a fatal Fury in your visage. 

It blazes fierce, and menaces destruction. Rowe, Fair P . 
When anger rushes, unrestrain’d to action, 

Like a hot steed, it stumbles in its way ; 

The man of thought strikes deepest, and strikes safest. 

Savaye, Sir F Ov. 

His eyes like meteors roll’d, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams ; as if bis sight 
Would, like the raging dog-star, scorch the earth, 

And kindle rivers in its course. Conyreve. 

Those hearts that start at once into a blaze. 

And open all their rage, like summer storms 
At once discharged grow cool again and calm. 

C. Johnson s Medea. 

And her brow clear’d, but not her troubled eye ; 

The wind was down but still the sea ran high. Byron, D. J. 
Loud complaint, however angrily 
It shakes its phrase, is little to be feared. 

And less distrusted. Byron, Doge V. 

Oh ! Anger is an evil thing, 

And spoils the fairest face,— 

It cometh like a rainy cloud 
Upon a sunny place. 

One angry moment often does 
What we repent for years ; 

It works the wrong we ne’er make right 

By sorrow or by tears. Eliza Cool-. 

ANGLING. 

The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. Sh. M. Ado. iii. 1. 
Give me mine angle ; we’ll to the river there, 

My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finned fish; my bended hooks shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws. Sh. Ant. ^ Cleojp. iii. 5. 

ANTECEDENTS. 

Men so noble, 

However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have been ; ’t is a cruelty 
To load a falling man. 


Sh. H. VIII. V. 2. 
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ANTICIPATIOir. 


ANTICIPATIOIT—ANXIETY. 


Why should we 
Anticipate our sorrows ? ’t is like those 
Who die for fear of death. Denham, 

Peace, brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils; 

For, grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 

What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would most avoid? Milton, Com. 


To swallow gudgeons ere they’re catched, 

And count their chickens ere they’re hatched. 

.Butler Hud. IIT. 1. 

ANTIPATHY. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat. 

Mastcrless passion sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes or loathes. Sk. M. Vcn. iv. 1. 


Ask you what provocation I have had ? 

The strong antipathy of good to bad. Pe/^r. 

ANTIQUARY—ANTIQUITY. 

They say he sits 

All day in contemplation of a statue 
With ne'er a nose ; and dotes on the decay. 

With greater love than the self-loved Narcissus 

Did on his beauty. ShaJe. Marmion, Anilq. 

What toil did honest Curio take. 

What strict inquiries did he make, 

To get one medal wanting yet, 

And perfect all the Roman set! 

^T is found ! and oh ! his happy lot! 

’T is bought, locked up, and lies forgot! PrioVy Alma, c. 2. 
How his eyes languish ! how his thoughts adore 
That painted coat, which Joseph never wore ! 

He shews, on holidays, a sacred pin. 

That touch’d the run’, that touch’d queen Bess’s chin. 

Young, Love of F. iv. 120. 
Rare are the buttons of a Roman’s breeches. 

In antiquarian eyes surpassing riches : 

Rare is each crack’d, black, rotten, earthen dish, 

That held of ancient Rome the flesh and fish. Peter Pindar. 


ANXIETY. 

But human bodies are sic fools, 

For a' their colleges and schools. 

That, when nae real ills perplex them. 
They make enow themsels to vex them. 


Burns, 



APATUY-APPEARANCES. 


xvjTAXAx. ^ man, whose blood 

Is very snow broth; one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense : 

But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 

With profits of the mind, study and fast. 8h* M* for M, i. 5, 

APPABITION. 

They gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of norrid apparition, tall and ghostly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O’er some new-open’d grave, and (strange to tell,) 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. Jilair, Grave, 

APOLOGY. 

Forgive me, Valentine : if hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 

I tender it here ; I do as truly suffer 

As e’er I did offend. Sh. Tlvo G. v. 4. 

I know the action was extremely wrong ; 

I own it, I deplore it, I condemn it; 

But I detest all fiction, even in song. 

And so must tell the truth, howe’er you blame it, 

Byron^ Don Juan, 

APPAREL. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear : 

Bobes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. Sh, Lear^ iv. 6. 

Our purses shall bo proud, our garments poor, 

For t is the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 

So honour peercth in the meanest habit. Sh. Tam. S. iv.d. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Sh. Ham. t. 3. 

APPEAL. 

I have done the state some service, and they know it, 

No more of that; I pray you in your letters. 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am, nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice. Sh. 0th. v. 2 

APPEARANCES. 

All that glisters is not gold. 

Gilded tombs do worms infold. 


Sh. Mer. V. u. 7 
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APPEAEANCES—APPETITE. 


APP EAR A NCES— continued. 

There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain ; 

And though that nature with a beauteous wall 

Doth oft close in pollution, yet of thee 

I will believe, thou hast a mind that suits 

With this thy fair and outward character. Sh. Tio. N. i. 2. 

That gloomy outside, like a rusty chest, 

Contains the shining treasure of a soul 

[Resolv’d and brave. Dryden^ Don Sebastian, 

Appearances to save, his only care; 

So things seem right no matter what they are. 

Churchill, Dosclad, 

By outward show let’s not be cheated; 

An ass should like an ass be treated. Gay, pt. 2. Fahle ir 

*T is not the fairest form that holds 
The mildest, purest soul within ; 

*T is not the richest plant that folds 

The sweetest breath of fragrance in. D. Daioes. 

^ Appearances deceive, 

And this one maxim is a standing rule, 

Men are not what they seem. Kavard, Scanderherj. 

Your thief looks in the crowd, 

Exactly like the rest, or rather better; 

'Tis only at the bar, and m the dungeon, 

That wise men know your felon by his features. 

Jdyron, Werner^ li. 1. 

Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 
Masks hearts where grief has little left to learn ; 

And many a withenng thought lies hid, not lost, ^ 

In smiles that least befit, who wears them most. 

Byron, Corsair. 

How little do they see what is, who fame 

Their hasty judgments upon that which seems. Southey. 

Within the oyster’s shell uncouth 
The purest pearl may bide :— 

Trust me, you’ll find a heart of truth 

Within that rough outside. Mrs. Osgood. 

appetite. 

Our stomachs 

Wni make what’s homely, savoury. Sh. Cymh. in. C. 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite ; 

And health on both. 


Sh. Mach. III. 4. 
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AS'S'EUlTE—coniimied. 

Why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on. Sh, Ham. i. 2. 

His thirst he slakes at some pure neighbouring brook, 

Nor seeks for sauce where appetite stands cook. 

APOSTASY ChurcUilly Gotham, iii. 


Think on th’ insulting scorn, the conscious pangs, 

The future miseries that await the apostate ; 

So shall timidity assist thy reason, 

And wisdom into virtue turn thy frailty. Dr. Johnson. 

APPEAL. 


But this lies all within the will of God, 

To whom I do appeal! Sh. Hen. v. i. 2. 


APPLAUSE. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again. Sh. Mach. v. 3. 


Such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stifi‘ tempest, 

As loud and to as many tunes,—hats, cloaks, 

Doublets, 1 think flow up ; and had their faces 
Been loose, this day they had been lost. Sh. Hen. viil. yi. 1. 
Kings fight for empire, madmen for applause. Dnjden. 

Applause 

Waits on success ; the tickle multitude, 

Like the light straw that floats along the stream. 

Glide with the current still, and follow fortune. 

T. Francklin, Farl of Warxoick. 
Oh popular applause I what art of man 

Is proof against thy sweet, seducing charms r Coicjper, Task, 
AEGUMENT. [ii- d81. 

O most lame and impotent conclusion. Sh. 0th. ii. 1. 

He that complies against his will. 

Is of his own opinion stiU.. Butler, iii. 3, 547. 

He’d undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse. 

He prove a buzzard is no fowl. 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice. 

And rooks committee-men and trustees. Butler, i. 75. 

-Reproachful speech from either side 
The want of argument supplied ; 

They rail’d, revil’d—as often ends 

The contests of disputing friends. Gay, Fable 16. 
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ARGUMENT—ART. 


ABOTTMEKT —con t in tied. 

!Be calm in arguing : for fierceness makes 

Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. UerherU 

Like doctors thus, when much dispute has past, 

We find our tenets just the same at last.7^o/>e,il/er.E'. iii. 15. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest cnsuists doubt, like you and me. 

Pope, Mor, E, iii. 1. 

Who too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 

Goldsmith^ Petal, 


In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

Por 0 en though vanquished, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still the}^ gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

ARISTOCRACY. Goldsmith. Des. Vil. 211. 


’Tis from high life high characters arc drawn ; 

A saint m crape is twice a saint in lawn. Pope, E. M. 1 . 135. 


ARMY — see Soldiers. War. Warrior. 

We are but warriors for the working-day : 

Our gayness, and our gilt, are all bc-smirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 

There’s not a piece of feather in our host. Sh. II. v. iv. 3, 
A braver choice of dauntless spirits, 

Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er, 

JDid never float upon the swelling tide. Sh. K. John, ii. 1. 
Ecmember whom you are to cope withal;— 

A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and run-aways, 

A scum of Bretagnes, and base lackey jieasants. 

Whom their o’er- cloyed country vomits forth 
To desperate ventures and assur’d destruction. 

Sh. Pic. III. V. 3. 

ART—ARTIST. 

In framing artist, art hath thus decreed, 

To make some good, but others to exceed. Sh. Per. ii. 3 
The whole world without art and dress 

Would be but one great w'ilderness. Butler. 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland; 

Still bom to improve us in every part,_ 

His pencil our faces—his manners our heart. 

Goldsmith, Petaliation on Sir Joshua Peynolds, 
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A£T— continued. 

For though I must confess an artist can 
Contrive things better than another man, 

Yet when the task is done, he finds his pains 
Sought but to fill his belly with his brains. 

Is this the guerdon due to liberal arts, 

T’ admire the head and then to starve the parts P 
aRTTFICE. Lady Alimonyy a Com. 1G59. 

A man of sense can artifice disdain. 

As men of wealth may venture to go plain ; 

And be this truth eternal ne’er forgot, 

Solemnity’s a cover for a sot, 

I find the fool when I behold the screen. 

For’t is the wise man’s interest to be seen. Young, Love of F, 

ASCEND. 

What star I know not, but some star I find. 

Has given thee an ascendant o’er my mind. Dry den. 

ASCETIC. 

In hope to merit heaven, by making earth a 'haW.. Byron, C.TL 
ASPIRATION. [i. 20. 

’Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait; 

He rises on the toe ; that spirit of his 

In aspiration lifts him from the earth. SU. Troil. iv. 5. 

Longings sublime, and aspirations high. Byron. 

ASSURANCE. 

I’ll make assurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate. Sh. Mach. iv. 1. 

ASTONISHMENT — see Amazement. Surprise. Fear. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 

Their dreadful hertQds to astonish us. Sh. Jul. C. J. 3. 

Why stand you thus amaz’d P methinks your eyes 

Are fix’d in meditation ; and all here 

Seem like so many senseless statues ; 

As if your souls had suffer’d an eclipse 
Betwixt your judgments and affections. 

Swetnam, Woman JECazer^ 

Prepare to hear 

A story that shall turn thee into stone ; 

Could there be hewn a monstrous gap in nature, 

A flaw made through the centre by some god. 

Through which the groans of ghosts might strike thy ear. 
They would not wound thee, as this story will. Lee, (Edip* 

Astonish’d at his voice he stood amazed. 

And ail around with inward horror gazed. Addisofti. 
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ASTONISHMENT— continued, 

-Hear it not, ye stars ! 

And tliou, pale moon! turn paler at tlie sound. 

Young, N. T. iii. 

With wild surprise, 

As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 

A stupid moment motionless she stood. Thomson, Summer. 

ASTEONOMERS. 

These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star. 

Have no more profit of their shining nights, 

Than those that walk, and wot not what they are. 

Sh. Lovers L. L. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Devotion ! daughter of astronomy! 

An undcvout astronomer is mad. Young, N. T. ix. 

ATHEISM. 

Virtue in distress, and vice in triumph, 

Make Atheists of mankind. JDrgden, Cleomenes. 

Atheist, use thine eyes. 

And having viewed the order of the skies. 

Think, if thou canst, that matter blindly hurl'd 
Without a guide, should frame the wondrous world. Creech, 
By night an Atheist half believes a God. Young,N, T. v. 177. 
Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 

(Portentous sight!) the owlet Atheism, 

Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 

Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 

And hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 

Cries out, “ Where is it?” Coleridge, Fears in Solitude, 

“ There is no God,” the foolish saith—• 

But none, there is no sorrow 
And N ature oft the cry of Faith 
In bitter need will borrow. 

Eyes which the preacher could not school, 

By way-side graves are raised; 

And lips say “ God be pitiful,” 

That ne’er said ‘‘ God be praised.” Mrs. Browning. 

ATHENS. 

Ancient of days ! august Athena! where. 

Where are thy men of might ? thy grand in soul ? 

Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were, 
First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 

They won, and pass’d away. Byron, Ch. M. ii. 2. 
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ATTENTION. 

My soul is wrapp’d in dreadful expectation, 

And listens to thee, as if Fate were speahing. 

As IJisten’d to thee, 

The happy hours pass’d by us unperceived; 

So was my soul fix’d to the soft enchantment. 

AUCTIONEEE. 

And much more honest, to be hired, and stand 
With auctionary hammer in thy hand, 

Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice, 

For the old household stuflf of picture’s price. 

AUDIT. 

lie took my father grossly, full of bread. 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flush as May; 

And how his audit stands, who knows save heaven ? 

S/i, Ham. III. 3. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flour of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Sh. Coriol, i. 1. 

AUTHENTICITY. 

Nor does it follow, ’cause a herald 
Can make a gentleman scarce a year old. 

To be descended of a race 
Of ancient kings in a small space, 

That we should all opinions hold 

Authentic, that wo can make old. Butler, ii. 3. 679. 

AUTHOEITY, 

Man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 

His glassy essence—like an angry ape. 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep ! Sh. M.for M. it. 2. 

Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar P 
And the creature run from the cur? 

There thou might’s! behold the great image of authority : 
a dog’s obeyed in office. Sh. Lear, iv. 6. 

A man in authority is but as 
A candle in the wind, sooner wasted 

Or blown out, than under a bushel. F. Four P. 

Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from oald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow; 

But our past life, when virtuously spent. 

Must to our age those happy fruits present. Denham* 


Denham* 

Rowe, 


Drydeiu 
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AtJTHOEITY—AUTHORS. 


AXTTHOBITY— continued. 

Authority intoxicates. 

And makes mere sots of magistrates ; 

The fumes of it invade the brain, 

And make men giddy, proud and vain: 

Bv this the fool commands the wise. 

The noble with the base complies. 

The sot assumes the rule of wit, 

And cowards make the brave submit. Butler, Misc. Th, 

AUTHOES—Books. 

How many great ones may remember’d be. 

Which in their days most famously did flourish. 

Of whom no word we hear, nor sign now see. 

But as things wip’d out with a sponge do perish. 

Sjpenser, JEtuins of Time. 
Let authors write for glory or reward, 

Truth is well paid, when she is sung and heard. Bp. Corbet. 

Much thou hast said, which I know when 
And where thou stol’st from other men; 

Whereby ’tis plain thy light and gifts 

Are aU but plagiary shifts. Butler, JEEudihras. 

[Xo author ever spared a brother ; 

Wits are gamecocks to one another. G-ay, Fable 10. 

Authors are judg’d by strange capricious rules. 

The great ones are thought mad, the small ones fools; 

Yet sure the best are' more severely fated, 

For fools are only laughed at—wits are hated. 

Blockheads with reason men of sense abhor ; 

But fool ’gainst fool is barb’rous civil war. 

Why on ml authors then should critics fall, 

Since some have writ and shewn no wit at aU ? Vopr. 

Authors alone, with more than savage rage, 

Unnatural war with brother authors wage. Pope, Apol. 27. 
An author I 't is a venerable name ! 

How few deserve it, and what numbers claim I 
Unblest with sense above their peers refined, 

W^ho shall stand up, dictators to mankind ? 

Nay, who dare shine, if not in virtue’s cause, 

That sole proprietor of just applause ? Young 

Some write, confin’d by physic ; some, by debt; 

Some, for ’tis Sunday ; some, because 'tis wet; 

Another writes because his father writ, 

And'proves hiniself a bastard by his wit. 

Young, Fp. to Pope, o. 1. 
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AUTHOBS — couthmed. 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes. 

And pause awhile from letters to be wise, 

There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail; 

See nations slowly wise, and meanly just. 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. Johnson yV. H. TV. 159. 


We that live to please, must please to live. 

Dr. Johnson^ Prologue. 
Some write a narrative of wars and feats. 

Of heroes little known, and call the rant 
An history. Describe the man, of whom 
His own coevals took but little note. 

And paint his person, character and views. 

As they had known him from his mother’s womb. 

Cowpei't Tasl, iii. 139. 

^^one but an author knows an author's cares. 

Or fancy’s fondness for the child she bears. 

Cowper, Prog, of E. 51G. 
Without, or with, offence to friends or foes, 

I sketch the w orld exactly as it goes. Bgron, Don Jua 7 i. 

'Tis pleasant, sure, to sec one’s name in print; 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in *t. 

Burooif Eng. B. 51. 

AUTHORSHIP—Poems. 

Ho that writes. 

Or makes a feast, more certainly invites 

His judges than his friends ; there^s not a guest 

But will find something wanting, or ill-drest. 

Howard^ Surpr. Prologue. 
Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
iVature’s chief masterpiece is writing w^ell. 

Sheffield, Duke of Buokingharriy E. P, 
Let authors write for glory or reward. 

Truth is well paid, when she is sung and heard. Bp. Corbet. 


This I hold 

A secret worth its weight in gold 
To tliQse who write as I write now ; 

Hot to mind where they go, or how,— 

Through ditch, through bog, o’er hedge and stile ; 
Make it but worth the reader’s while. 

And keep a passage fair and plain. 

Always to bring him back again. 


Churchill 
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AUTHOKSHIP—AUTUMN. 


AXTTHOSSHIP —contin ued. 

One hates an author that’s all author, fellows 
In foolscap uniform turn’d up with ink ; 

So very anxious, clever, fine and jealous, 

One don’t know what to say to them, or think, 

Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 

Of coxconihry’s worst coxcombs, e’en the pink 
Are preferable to these shreds of paper, 

These unquench’d snuffings of the midnight taper. Beppo, 7o. 
But every fool describes in these briglit days. 

His wondrous journey to some foreign court. 

And spawns his quarto, and demands your praise ; 

Death to his publisher, to him ’tis sport. Bj/rony JD. J. V. 52. 

Our doctor thus, with stuff’d sufficiency 
Of all omnigenous omnisciencj. 

Began (as who would not begin. 

That had like him so much within ?) 

To let it out in books of all sorts, 

Folios, quartos, large and small sorts. Moore. 

-Some steal a thought, 

And clip it round the edge, and challenge him 

Whose ’twas to swear to it. Bailey^ Festt^, 

AUTUMN. 

Hot Spring or Summer’s beau tv hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. Bonne. 

Thrice happy time. 

Best portion of the various year, in which 
Hature rejoiceth, smiUng on her works. 

Lovely, to full perfection wrought. Phillips^ Cider, b. 2. 

'lis past! no more the Summer blooms ! 

Ascending in the rear. 

Behold, congenial Autumn comes. 

The Sabbath of the year! 

What time thy holy whispers breathe, 

The pensive evening shade beneath, 

And twilight consecrates the floods ; 

While nature strips her garment gay, 

And wears the verdure of decay, 

O, lot me wander through the sounding woods ! Bogan 

Season of mist and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. Keats* 
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AVAEICE—Covetowneas. 

When all sins are old in us, 

And go upon crutches, covetousness 

Does but then lie in her cradle. DelcTcer, H^onest Wh. p. 2. 

The rule, get money, still get money, boy, 

No matter by what means. JSen Jonson, JSvert/ Man, ii. 3. 
What less than fool is man to prog and plot, 

And lavish out the cream of all his care, 

To gain poor seeming goods which, being got, 

Mate firm possession but a thoroughfare ; 

Or, if they stay, they furrow thoughts the deeper; 

And being kept with care, they lose their careful keeper. 

Quarles, 

That cos’ning vice, although it seems to keep 
Our wealth, debars us from possessing it, 

And makes us more than poor. May, Old Couple, 

But the base miser starves amidst his store, 

Broods o’er his gold, and griping still at more, 

Sits sadly pining, and believes he’s poor. Dry den. 

And hence one master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. Pope, A'.df.ii.l31. 
Biches, like insects, when conceal’d they lie. 

Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. Pope,M.E.iit,\Q^, 

Wealth in the gross is death, but life difius’d, 

As poison heals, in just proportion us’d; 

In heaps, like ambergris, a stink it lies, 

But w^ dispers’d, is incense to the skies. Pope,231. 
’Tis strange the miser should his cares employ 
To gain those riches he can ne’er enjoy ; 

Is it less strange the prodigal should waste 

His wealth to purchase what he ne'er can taste ? Pope, M,E.i\.'^. 

Some, o’er-enamour’d of their bags, run mad. 

Groan under gold, yet weep for want of bread. Young, "N, 1\ 
Oh cursed lust of gold ! when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds ; 

First starv’d in this, then damn’d in that to come. Blair, Grave, 

The lust of gold succeeds the lust of conquest: 

The lust of gold, unfeeling and remorseless ! 

The last corruption of degenerate man. Dr, Johnson, Irene, 

Who, lord of millions, trembles for his store, 

And fears to give a farthing to the poor; 

Proclaims that penury will be his fate 

And, scowling, looks on charity with hate. Peter Pindar* 
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AVAEICE— 

May Ms soul be plung’d 
In ever-burning floods of liquid gold, 

And be bis avarice the fiend that oamns him I Miu'fliyiAlzuma. 
A thirst for gold, 

The beggar’s vice, which can but overwhelm 

The meanest soul. Byron Vis, ofJ, 

So for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 

I think I must take up with avarice. Byron, Don J, l. 21G. 

The love of gold, that meanest rage. 

And latest folly of man’s sinking age. 

Which, rarely venturing in the van of life. 

While nobler passions wage their heated strife, 

Comes skulking last, with selfishness and fear. 

And dies, collecting lumber in the rear! JE. 3Ioore, 

AVEESION—Dislike. 

As well the noble savage of the field 
Might tamely couple with the fearful ewe ; 

Tigers engender with tlie timid deer; 

Wud muddy boars defile the cleanly ermine, 

Or vultures sort with doves ; as I with thee. Lee^MUhidates, 
AWKWAEDNESS. 

What’s a fine person, or a beauteous face, 

Unless deportment gives them decent grace p 
Bless’d with all other requisites to please, 

Some want the striking megance oi ease ; 

The curious eye their awkward movement tires ; 

They seem like puppets led about by wires. Churchill, Rose. 

Awkward, embarrass’d, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully, or standing still, 

One leg, as if suspicious of his brother. 

Desirous seems to run away from t’other. RosetaoL 
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BABES. 

He that of greatest works is finisher. 

Oft does them by the weakest minister; 

So Holy Writ in babes hath judgment shown, 

When judges have been babes. S/i. All's W. fi. I. 

BAITS. 

Sweet words I grant, baits and allurements sweet. 

But greatest hopes with greatest crosses meet. Fairfax, 
How are the sex improved in amorous arts ! 

What new found snares they bait for human hearts. Frior, 
BALL — see Dancing. 

Of all that did chance, *twere a long ta*le to tell. 

Of the dancers and dresses, and who was the belle ; 

But each was so happy, and all were so fair. 

That night stole away, and the dawn caught them there. 

rn, • 1 + +1 • S. G. Goodrich. 

The music, and the banquet, and the wine— 

The garlands, the rose-odours, and the flowers— 

The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments— 

The white arms and the raven hair—the braids 
And bracelets—swan-like bosoms, and the necklace. 

An India itself, yet dazzling not 

The eye like what it circled ; the thin robes, ' 

Floating like light clouds 'twixt our gaze and heaven ; 

The many-twinkling feet so small and sylph-like. 

Suggesting the more secret symmetry 
Of the fair forms which terminate so well— 

All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments—^Art and Nature. 

Byron^ Mar. FaL 

I saw her at a country ball; 

There when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall. 

Of hands across and down the middle. 

Hers was the subtlest spell by far 
Of all that sets young hearts romancing ; 

She was our queen, our rose, our star ; 

And when she danced—oh, heaven, her dancing ! 

BANISHMENT. Banished P ' 

O friar, the damned use that word in hell; 

Howlings attend it: how hast thou the heart. 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend profess’d. 

To mangle me with tliat word—banished ? 8h. Bom. in. 3. 

Boulid the wide world in banishment we roam, 

Forced from our pleasing field and native home. Diyden, 

D 2 
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BANISHMENT—BATTLE, 


BAyiSH tf EliT"-^gow t inued^ 

Dreams of the land where all my wishes centre, 

Those scenes which I am doom’d no more to know, 

Pull oft shall memory trace—^my soul’s tormentor— 

And turn each pleasure past to present woe. Mat* G* L^wis, 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there; 

But alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. Cowjper, 

BAE0AIN —see Commerce. Trade. 

I’ll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. Sk. H. /r. pt. 1, iii. 1. 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt. 

The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt. 

The Douglas in red herrings ; 

And noble name and cultur’d land, 

Palace, and park, and vassal band, 

Are powerless to the notes of hand 

Of Bothschild or the Barings. HallecJct Ahmxclc Castle* 

BASHFULNESS —see Modesty. 

Unto the ground she cast her modest eye, 

And, ever and anon, with rosy red. 

The bashful blush her snowy cheeks did dye. Sj>eiiS€i\ 

To get thine ends, lay bashfulness aside ; 

"Who fears to ask, doth teach to be deny’d. Merrick, Apk, 291. 
I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn, and undeserv’d disdain. 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face, 

Of needless shame, and self-impos’d disgrace. Cowper^ Conv* 
So bright the tear in beauty’s eye, [347. 

Love half regrets to kiss it dry; 

So sweet the blush of bashfulness, 

E’en pity scarce can wish it less. JBpron, Bride of A. 

BAT. 

Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat. 

With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing. Collins. 

BATTLE—we War. 

This day hath made 

Much work for tears in many an English mother. 

Whose sons lie scatter’d on the bleeding ground. 

Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies, 

Coldly embracing the discolour’d earth. Sh, K. John, ii, 2. 
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BATTLE — continued. 

The cannons have their bowels full of wrath; 

And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 

Their iron indignation. Sli. K. J. ir. 1. 

If wo are mark’d to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

The fewer men tlio greater share of honour. Sh. II. v. iv. 
Each at the head 

Leveil’d his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 

Ko second stroke mtended. Milton, P. L. ii. 712. 

Those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slain.^’^ Butler Hud. iii. 3, 213. 
When Greeks join’d Greeks, then was the tug of war ; 

The laboured battle sweat, and conquest bled. Lee,Alc.r. iv. 2. 

Behold in awful march and dread array 

The long-extended squadrons shape their way ! 

Death, in approaching, terrible, imparts 
An anxious horror to the bravest hearts ; 

Yet do their beating breast demand the strife. 

And thirst of glory quells the love of life. Addison, Camj). 
A thousand glorious actions, that might claim 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 

Confused in crowds of glorious actions lie, 

And troops of heroes undistinguish’d die. Addison, Camp. 
Involved in clouds 

Impervious to the view, the battle long 
Continued doubtful, ’midst the mingling sounds 
Of trumpets, neighing steeds, tumultuous shouts 
Of fierce assailants, doleful cries of death. 

And clatt’ring armour ; till at length the noise 

In distant murmurs died. Smollett. 

For men, it is reported, dash and vapour 

Less in the field of battle than on paper ; 

Thus, in the history of each dire campaign, 

More carnage leads the newspaper than plain. Peter Pindar. 
’Twas blow for blow, disputing inch by inch, 

For one would not retreat, nor t’ other ^mc\iBvron,D.J. riii. 
Like the leaves of the forest when summer is greem, [77. 
That host, with their banners, at sunset were seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest, when Autumn hath blown, 

That host, on the morrow, lay wither’d and strown ! Byron. 

* ^eo Notes tracing the pedigree of tliis distich audits parallels, in Hudi- 
bras, Ed. Bohn, pp. 106 and 403 . 
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BATTLE— eontinued. 

But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tonaoless dead, 

And see worms of the earth and fowls of the air. 

And beasts of the forest, all gathering there ; 

All regarding man as their prey. 

All rejoicing in his decay. Byron^ Corinth, 17. 

Hark to the trump, and the drum. 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn. 

Ajid the flap of the banners, that flit as they’re borne. 

And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude's hum. 

And the clash, and the shout they come, they come Ih, 22. 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot: 

Nothing there, save death, was mute ; 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 
For quarter, or for victory 

Mingle there with the volleying thunder. Byron^ Corinth, 

No dread of death—if with us die our foes— 

Save that it seems even duller than repose : 

Come when it will—we snatch the life of life— 

When lost—what recks it—by disease or strife. Byron^ Cors, 
It was a goodly sight 
To see th' embattled pomp, as with the step 
Of stateliness the barbed steeds came on, 

To see the pennons roUing their long waves 
Before the gale, and banners broad and bright 
Tossing their blazonry. Southey. 

Then more fierce 

The conflict grew; the din of arms, the yell 
Of savage rage, the shriek of agony. 

The groan of death, commingled in one sound 
Of undistinguish’d horrors. Southey, Madoe. 

BATTLE-FIELD. 

Then, after length of time, the labouring swains, 

Who turn the turfs of those unhappy plains. 

Shall rusty piles from the plough’d furrows take, 

And over empty helmets pass the rake. l)ryden. 

BEAED. 

Alas, poor chin ! many a wart is richer. Sh, Troil, j, 2. 

It has no bush below; 

Marry a little wool, as much as an unripe 
Peach doth wear ; 

Just enough to speak him drawing towards a man. 

Suckling, ChhUng, 
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BEABJ) ^cont inucd. 

His tawny beard was th* equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face; 

In cut and die so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile ; 

The upper part thereof was whey ; 

The nether, orange mix’d with grey. Buthr, Sud, I. 1, 241. 

BEAUTYLoveliness, Kerit, Ornament 

And that same glorious beauty’s idle boast. 

Is but a bait, such wretches to beguile. Spenser. 

Her looks were like beams of the morning sun, 

Forth-looking through the window of the east. 

When first the fleecie cattle have begun 

Upon the perled grass to make their feast. Spenser, 

Oh, how much doth beauty beauteous seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. Sh, Sonnet 24. 

!My beauty, though but mean, 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise ; 

Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye. 

Not utter’d by base sale of chapmen’s tongues. 

Sh, Loves L.L. ii. 1. 

For where is any author in the world 

Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye ? Sh. Love's L.L. iv. 3. 
Her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Sh. Mer. Ven. i. 1. 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple j 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house. 

Good things will strive to dwell with it. Sh. Temp. i. 2. 
And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 

So is her face illumin’d by her eye. Sh. Toems. 

’Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on; 

Lady, you are the cruellest she alive, 

If you will lead these graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy. Sh. Tw. Ni. i. 5. 

She looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash'd with dew. Sh. Tam. S. ii. 1. 

She’s beautiful; and therefore to bo wooed : 

She is a woman ; and therefore to be won. Sh. IT. VI. r. v. 3, 
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BEAUTY — continued 

O, sho doth teach the torches to burn bright! 

Her beauty hangs upon the clicek of night, 

Like a rich jewel in an Etliiop’s ear : 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 8h. Rom. Jul. i. 5. 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 
As daylight doth a lamp ; her eyes in heaven, 

Would through the airy region stream so bright, 

That birds would sing, and think it were not night. Ibid ii. 2. 

This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 

Ban on the green sward; nothing she does, or seems, 

But smacks of something greater than herself; 

Too noble for this place. Sh. Win. T. iv. 

Ago cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety : other women cloy 

The appetites they feed ; but she makes hungry. 

Where most she satisfies. Sh. Ant. Cleop. a. ii. 352. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 

A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly; 

A fiower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud; 

A brittle glass that’s broken presently ; 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 

Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. Sh Pass. Pilgr. 10. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator. Sh. Rape of Lu. v. 

She sits, like Beauty’s child, whom nature gat 

For men to see, and seeing wonder at. Sh. PeHc. ii. 2. 

As flowers dead lie wither’d on the ground ; 

As broken glass no cement can redress ;— 

So beauty, blemished once, for ever’s lost. 

In spite of physic, painting, pain, and cost,SA. Pass*Pilgr.x. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Bobes loosely flowing, hair as free!— 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art, 

That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. R, JonsonySil. Wo. 1 . 1, 
Beauty’s our grief, but in the ore 
We mint, we stamp, and then adore; 

Like heathens we the image crown. 

And indiscreetly then fall down. 


IF. Cartwright, 
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beauty— continued. 

Die when you will, you need not wear. 

At Heaven’s court, a form more fair 
Than beauty at your birth has given ; 

Keep but the lips, the eyes we see, 

The voice we hear, and you will be 
An angel ready made for heaven. 

Lord Herbert of Cherhury, Womany 10. 

Beauty, thou wild fantastic ape, 

Who dost in every countiy change thy shape; 

Here black, there brown, here tawny, and tliere white ; 

Thou flatterer who comply’st with every sight. 

Who hast no certain what nor where, 

But vary’st still, and dost thyself declare 

Inconstant as thy she-possessors are. Cowley. 

Beauty’s no other but a lovely grace 

Of lively colours flowing from the face. HerricJc, Aph. 175. 

Beauty is nature’s brag, and must be shown 
In courts, and feasts, and high solemnities. 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship. 

It is for homely features to keep home ; 

They had their name thence ; coarse complexions, 

And cheeks of sorry grain, will servo to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctur’d lip for that, 

Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the morn P— 

There was another meaning in those gifts. Miltony Comus, 715. 

Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be hoarded, 

But must bo cuiTent, and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss. 

Unsavoury in th’ enjoyment of itself: 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose, 

It withers on the stalk with languish’d head. Miltony ih. 730. 

Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 

Laden with blooming gold had need the guard 

Of dragon-watch with unenchanted eye. 

To save her blossoms and defend her fruit. Miltony ih. 393. 
Beauty stands 

In the admiration only of weak minds 

Led captive; cease to admire, and all her plumes 

Fall flat and shrink into a trivial toy. 

At every sudden slighting quite abash’d. Milton^ P* B. n- 220. 
Beauty with a bloodless conquest finds 

A welcome sovereignty in rudest minds. Waller, 
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BEAUTY— continued^ 

A lavish planet reign’d when she was horn, 

And made her of such kindred mould to heav’n, 

She seems more heaven than ours. Lee^CEdijpus* 

Beauty, hke ice, our footing does betray; 

Who can tread sure on the smooth slippery way P 
Pleased with the passage, we glide swiftly on, 

And see the dangers which we cannot Aurengz, 

Old as I am, for ladies' love unfit, 

The power of beauty I rcmemberyet. Drydetif Cym, and Ijgh* i. 2. 

One who would change the worship of all climates, 

And make a new religion where’er she comes, 

Unite the difiering faiths of all the world. 

To idolize her face. Dryden^ Lovers Triumph, 

Her eyes, her Hps, her cheeks, her shapes, her features 
Seem to be drawn by Love’s own hand ; by Love 
Himself in love. Dryden, Beauty s Triumyh. 

All hearts, alike all faces cannot move, 

There is a secret sympathy in love, 

The powerful loadstone cannot move a straw, 

No more than jet the trembling needle draw. 

Sedley^ Ant. and CL 

Is she not more than painting can express, 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love? Rowe, Fair Pen, ii. 1. 

From every blush that kindles in thy cheeks, 

Ten thousand little loves and graces spring, Rowe, 

'T is not a set of features, or complexion. 

The tincture of a skin that I admire : 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense Addison^ Cato, 

Nature in various moulds has beauty cast. 

And form'd the feature for each different taste: 

This sighs for golden locks and azure eyes; 

That, tor the gloss of sable tresses dies. Cray, Dione, iii. 1. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts. 

Is not th’ exactness of peculiar parts ; 

'Tis not a lip or eye we beauty coll. 

But the joint force, and full result of all. Pope, F* C, 245. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be, Pope, F, C, 266, 
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hZhXmL’-^coniinued. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide ; 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. Pojpet Eape, ii. 18. 

The bloom of opening flowers' unsullied beauty, 

Softness, and sweetest innocence she wears, 

And looks like nature in the world’s first spring. 

EowCt TamerloAies 

The hand of time alone disarms 
Her face of its superfluous charms ; 

But adds, for every grace resign’d, 

A thousand to adorn her mind. JBroome, 

As lamps bum silent with unconscious light, 

:8o modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 

Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 

And she who means no mischief does it all. Aaron Hill, 
If that be she who yonder pensive comes, 

She seems some bright inhabitant of lieav’n, 

Shot with a falling star from yon bright region, 

To light the world below. Aaron Hill, 

What tender force, what dignity divine, 

What virtue consecrating every feature ; 

Around that neck what dross are gold and pearl! Youngy Bu. 

What’s female beauty, but an air divine. 

Through which the mind^s all-gentle graces shine ? 

They, like the sun, irradiate all between; 

The body charms, because the soul is seen. 

Hence men are often captives of a face. 

They know not why, of no peculiar grace : 

Some forms, thougn bright, no mortal man can bear; 

Some none resist, though not exceeding fair. Young, 

The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 

And Tmeels her course in a joyous flight! 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there : 

She leaves the tops of the mountain green. 

And gems the valley with costal sheen. 

She hovers around us at twilight hour. 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 

She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream ; 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 

The Spirit of Beauty is everywhere! Homhi, 
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-^continued. 

Beauty, like wit, to judges should be shown; 

Both are most v^uecl where they best are known. 

Lytteltoriy Soliloquy of a Beautyy i. 2 . 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness. KeatSy JBndymion, i. 1. 

Oh, fresh is the rose in the gay dewy morning, 

And sweet is the lily at evening close : 

But in the fair presence of lov5y young Jessie, 

Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. Bums. 

Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies. Byron, Beppo, 45. 

Who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek 
IN'or feel the heart can never all grow old? Byron, C.BL. iii. 11. 
We gaze, and turn away, and know not why, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 

Peels with its fulness Byron. 

Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 

To fix one spark of beautv^s heavenly ray ? 

Who doth not feel, until nis failing sight 
Paints into dimness with its own delight. 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 

The might—the majesty of loveliness ? Byron, Bride of A. \. 

She was a form of life and light. 

That, seen, became apart of sight; 

And rose, where’er I turned mine eye, ^ 

The morning-star of memory. Byron, Giaour. 

An eye’s an eye, and whether black or blue 
Is no great matter, so 'tis in request, 

’T is nonsense to dispute about a hue— 

The kindest may be taken as a test. 

The fair sex should be always fair ; and no man, 

TiU thirty, should perceive there’s a plain woman. 

Byron, Don Juan, xiii. 3; 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not bo idmatry to kneel. Ibid. m. 74. 

Her glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth ; 

Her eyebrow’s shape was like the aerial bows. 

Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth, 

Mounting at times to a transparent glow. 

As if her veins ran lightning. 


Ibid. I. 61. 
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BEAUTY.— continued. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And aU that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 

Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. ByroUy JSehrew MeL 

There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited w^ the forehead high. 

The eyelash dark, and downcast eye : 

The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty firm, composed, resigned. Scott, Rofeehy, c. iv. o. 

Such harmony in motion, speech, and air, 

That without fairness, she was more than fair. Crahhe. 

There’s beauty all around our paths, 

If but our watchful eyes 

Can trace it ’midst familiar things, 

And through their lowly guise. Mrs. Memans, 

Without the smile, from partial beauty won. 

Oh, what were man ?—a world without a sun \Camiphell,P. JL 

What is beauty ? Not the shew 
Of shapely limbs and features. No. 

These are but flowers 

That have their dated hours 

To breathe their momentary sweets, then go. 

’T is the stainless soul within 

That outshines the fairest skin. Sir A, Re Vere Hunt, 

Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 
And swimming majesty of step and tread, 

The symmetry of form and feature, set 
The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 
Of flute or harp. Milman. 

What is beauty P Alas! ’tis a jewel, a glass, 

A bubble, a plaything, a rose, 

Tis the snow, dew, or air; ’tis so many things rare, 

That 'tis nothing, one well may suppose. 

*Tis a jewel. Love’s token ; glass easily broken, 

A bubble that vanisheth soon ; 

A plaything that boys cast aside when it cloys, 

A rose quickly faded and strewn. MS, 
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BEATTTY.— continued. 

There is a spirit in the kindling glance 
Of pure and lofty beauty, which doth ouell 
Ea(m darker passion; and as heroes fell 
Before the terror of Minerva s lance 
So beauty, arm^d with virtue bows the son! 

With a commanding, but a sweet control, 

Making the heart all holiness and love, 

And lifting it to worlds that shine above. MS, 

BED. 

In bed we laugh, in bed we cry. 

And bom in bed, in bed we die; 

The near approach a bed may show 

Of human buss and human woe. Dr. Jofinson, 

Niglit is the time for rest;— 

How sweet, when labours close, 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 

Stretch the tir’d limbs and lay the head 

Down to our own delightful bed. James Montgomery, 

BEES. work the honey-bees ; 

Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. SJi. Men. v. i. 2. 

The careful insect ’midst his works I view, 

Now from the flowers exhaust the fra^ant dew, 

With golden treasures load his little thiglis, 

And steer his distant iourney through the skies ; 

Some against hostile arones the hive defend, 

Others with sweets the waxen cells distend, 

Each in the toil his destin’d office bears, 

And in the little bulk a mighty soul appears. 

Even bees, the little alms-men of spring bowers, 

Ejio>v there is richest juice in poison-flowers. Keats, 

BEGINNING. 

Nothing so difficult as a beginning 
In poesy, unless, perh^s, the end; 

For oftentimes, when Fsgasus seems winning 
The race, he sprains a wing, and down we tend, 

Like Lucifer when hurl’d irom heaven for sinning ; 

Our sin the same, and hard as his to mend, 

Being pride, which leads the mind to soar too far, 

^Till our own weakness shows us what we arc. 


Byron. 
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BEGGABS. 

Beggars, mounted, run tlieir horse to death. Sh. Hen, vx, 3. i. 4. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wand’rings but relieved their pain ; 

The long remember’d beggar was his guest, 

Whoso beard descending swept his aged breast. 

Goldsmith y Des. YU I, 

Base worldlings, that despise all such as need ; 

Who to the needy beggar still are dumb, 

Not knowing unto what themselves may come. 

JELeywoody Roy. King. 

He makes a beggar first, that first relieves him ; 

Not usurers m^e more beggars where they hve, 

Than charitable men that use to give. Heywood, Roy. King. 

BELIEF. 

Th’ unlettered Christian who believes in gross 

Plods on to heaven, and ne’er is at a loss. Dry den. 

And when religious sects ran mad. 

He held, in spite of all his learning. 

That if a man’s belief is bad, 

It will not be improv’d by burning. Rraed. 

belles: 

Where none admire, ’tis useless to excel; 

Where none are beaux, ^tis vain to bo a belle. 

Lyitletony Soliloquy of a Beautyy 1. 11. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide ; 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. 
bells. Ropey Rape of L. ir. 15. 

How soft the music of those village bells, 

Bailing at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet; now dying all away. 

Now pealing loud again and louder still. 

Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on ; 

With easy force it opens all the cells 

Where memory slept. Coiiper, Task, vr. G. 

Wlien on the undulating ear they swim ! 

Now loud as welcomes ! faint now as farewells ! 

And trembling all about the breezy deUs, 

As fluttered by the wings of cherubim. Thos. Hood. 

Those evening bells ! those evening bells ! 

How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 

Wlien last I heard their soothing chime ! Jifooro* 
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BELLS.— continued. 

The bells themselves are the best of preachers; 

Their brazen lips are learned teachers, 

From their pulpits of stone in the upper air, 

Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw. 

Shriller than trumpets under the law, 

Now a sermon ana now a prayer. 

The clangorous hammer is the tongue. 

This way, that way, beaten and swung ; 

That from mouth of brass, as from mouth of gold 
May be taught the Testaments, New and Old. Longfellow, 
BENEDICTION— see Blessings. Compliments. Greetings. 

Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee;. 

Prosperity be thy page! Sh. Coriol, i. 5. 

The heavens rain odours on you ! Sh, Tw, N, iii. 1. 

The grace of heaven, 

Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 

Enwheel thee round ! Sh, 0th. ir. ]. 

BENEFITS. 

To brag of benefits one hath bcsto’vMi, 

Doth make the best seem less, and most seem none. 

Broome^ Nov. 

A benefit upbraided, forfeits thanks. Lady Carew, Mariam. 
BENEVOLENCE—Bounty. 

How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. Sh. Mer, V* v. 1. 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

'JEat thou may’st nothing give that is not thine j 
That Uberality is but cast away. 

Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. Denham* 
Is there a variance P enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing quacks with curses left the place, 

Ana vile attorneys, now an useless race. PajpCt Moral Essays. 
From the low prayer of want and plaint of woe, 

O never, never turn away thine ear! 

Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 

Ah! what were man should heaven reftise to hear! 

. Beattie, Mitui, 

BESEECHING-«^5 Tearfc ' 

Fall at his feet; cling round his reverend knees ; 

Speak to him with thy eyes ; and with thine tears. 
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Melt his cold heart, and wake dead nature in him: 

Crush him in thy arms ; torture him with thy softness : 

Nor till thy prayers are granted, set hiih free. Otway, Ven, F rs 
BEST. I profess not talking: only this. 

Let each man do his best. S/i. Sen* iv, p. 1, v. 2. 

Who does the best his circumstance allows. 

Does well, acts nobly—angels could no more. Young, N. T. 90. 
BETTING—Wageri. 

I’ve heard old cunning stagers 
Say, fools for arguments use wagers. Butler, Hud. p.2. i. 297. 

Most men, tiU by losing rendered sager, 

Win back their own opinions by a wager. Byron, Beppo, 27. 
BIBLE. 

A glory gilds the sacred page. 

Majestic like the sun ; 

It gives a light to every age ; 

It gives, but borrows none. Cowper. 

Most wondrous book ! bright candle of the Lord! 

Star of Eternity ! The only star 

Bv which the bark of man can navi^^ate 

The sea of life, and gain the coast ot bliss 

Securely. FolloJc, Course of Time. 

Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries ; 

Happiest they of human race, 

To whom their God has given grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, to force the w ay; 

But better had they ne’er been born. 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. Scott, Monastery, i. 12, 

BIBLIOGEAPHY. 

His very name a title-page, and next 

His life a commentary on the text. Woodhridge. 

BIGOTBY. 

Sure’^Tis an orthodox opinion, 

That grace is founded in dominion. Butler, Hud. 1, HI. 1178. 
The good old man, too eager in dispute 
Flew high; and as his Christian fury rose. 

Damn’d all for heretics who durst oppose. Dryden, Bel. Laid. 
8oon their crude notions with each other fought; 

The adverse sect deny’d what this had taught; 

And he at length the amplest triumph gain'd, 

Who contradicted what the last maintain’d. Prior, Solom. L 
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BiaOTEY.—BinD3. 


BIOOTBY— continued. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 

He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right. Po^e E. M. 
Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did. 

Byrorif Von Juariy i. 8^}. 

Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree ? 

Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried. 

If he kneel not before the same altar with me 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I flv, 

To seek somewhere else a more orthodox bliss ? 

JVo! perish the hearts and the laws that would try 
Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this. Moores Ir. Mcl 
And many more such pious scraps. 

To prove (what we’ve long prov a perhaps) 

That mad as Christians used to be 
About the thirteenth century, 

There *s lots of Christians to be had 

In this, the nineteenth, just as mad! Moores Twop. Post Bctf/. 

BILLING —see Kissing. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing. 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. Piitler^ Etid. iii. i. G87. 

BILLS. 

Dreading that climax of all human ills, 

The inflammation of his weekly bills. Byron, Don Juan. 
In my young days they Jent me cash that way, 

"Which I found very troublesome to pay, Byron, Don Jua.u 

BIOGEAPHEE. 

After my death I wish no other herald, 

No other speaker of mv living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. Sh.Hen. virr. n. 2. 

BntBS. 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 

When neither is attended ; and, I think. 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. Sh. Mer. Ven. v. 1. 

But, like the birds, great nature’s ha^y commoners, 

That haunt in woods, in meads, and flow’rj gardens, 

Eifle the sweets and taste the choicest fruits, 

Yet scorn to ask the lordly owner’s leave. Boice,Fair Pen. ii. S. 
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BIEDS— continued. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night: nor those alone whose notes 
Nice-fingered art: must emulate in vain, 

But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, tne pie, and ev’n the boding owl 

That hails the nightly moon, have charms for men. 

Coioper, Task, b. i. 

You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know 
They arc the winged warders ot your farms. 

Who from the corn fields drive the insidious foe. 

And from your harvest keep a hundred harms j 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 

Benders good seiwice as your men-at-arms, 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 

And crymg havoc on the slug and snail. Longifelloiv, Birds of K. 

BIRTH— see Descent, Pedigree. 

Let liigh birth triumph I what can be more great ? 

Nothing—but merit in a low estate. 

To virtue’s humblest son let none prefer 

Vice, though descended from the Conqueror. Young 1.141. 

I’ve learned to judge of men by their own deeds, 

I do not make the accident of birth 

The standard of their merit. Mrs. Hah. 

BIRTHDAY. 

Is that a birthday ? ’tis alas too clear, 

’Tis but the funeral of the former year. Popcj to 3Irs. M. 1>. 
My birthday !—what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful ears ; 

And now each time the day comes round. 

Less and less white its mark appears. 

Another year! another leaf 
Is turned within life's volume brief. 

And yet not one bright page appears 
Of mine within that book of years. 

Why should we count our life by years. 

Since years are short, and pass away! 

Or, why by fortune’s smiles or tears. 

Since tears are vain, and smiles decay ! 

O ! count by virtues—^these shall last 
When life’s lame-footed race is o’er; 

And these, when earthly joys are past, 

May cheer us on a brighter shore. 

E 


Moore. 


Hoffman, Am. 


Mrs. Hale, Am^ 
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BLACKGUABDS—BLINDNESS. 


BLACKGUABBS. 

They each pull'd different ways, with many an oath, 

“ Arcades ambo,” id est—^blackguardsboth. Byron.D. tT". iv.93, 

BLASPHEMY. 

Great men may jest with saints ; 'tis wit in them; 

But, in the less, foul profanation. 

That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. Sh. M,for M. ii. 2. 

Should each blasphemer quite escape the rod. 

Because the insult’s not to man, but God ? Pope, 

BLESSINGS -^see Benediction. 

Angels preserve my dearest father’s life ; 

Bless it with long uninterrupted days ! 

Oh ! may he live till time itself decay— 

Till good men wish him dead, or I offend him! Otwaj^ 

Beward him for the noble deed, just heavens, 

For this one action guard him, and distinguish him 
With signal mercies, and with great deliverance ; 

Save him from wrong, adversity, and shame ; 

Let never-fading honours flourish round him. 

And consecrate nis name ev’n to time’s end : 

Let him know nothing but what’s good on earth, 

Amd everlasting blessedness hereafter. Puice, 

O, stni my fervent prayer will be, 

“ Heaven s choicest blessings rest on thee.” Miss Gould, 

BLINDNESS. 

Oh ! happiness of blindness, now no beauty 
Inflames my lust; no other’s good, my envy; 

Or misery, my pity ; no man’s wealth 
Draws my respect; nor poverty, my scorn ; 

Yet still I see enough ! man to himself 
Is a large prospect, raised above the level 
Of his low creeping thoughts. Denham^ Sophy, 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon ; 

Irrevocably dark! total eclipse. 

Without all hope of day. Milton, Samson Agonistes, 

O, loss of sight, of thee I most complain! 

Bimd among enemies, O worse than chains. 

Dungeons, or beggary, or decrepid age ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me’s extinct. 

And ail her various objects of delight 

Annull’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. Ib, S, -i. 
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BLIKDNESS— 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or mom, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and f6r the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to mo expung’d and raised, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. Milton ^ P. Z. Iii. 40. 

These eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot; 
iS^or to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the ycar^ 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 
Bight onward. Milton, Sonnet xxii. 1. 

BLISS —see Happiness. 

Condition, circumstance, is not the thing. 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king. Pope. 

The spider’s most attenuated web 
Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 

On earthly bliss ; it breaks at every hveeze. Young, N,T. 1.178. 
Alas ! the heart that inly bleeds. 

Has nought to fear from outward blows ; 

Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 

Cares little into what abyss. Bgron. 

BLUE. 

O, “ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” 

As some one somewhere sings about the sky. 

BLUNTNESS. Byron, Don Juan, iv. 110. 

Budeness is a sauce to his good wit. 

Which gives men stomach to digest his words 

With better appetite. Sh. Jul, C. i. 2. 

I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on. Sh. Jul. C. iii. 2. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in their plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty silly duckling observants. 

That stretch their duties nicely. Sh. Lear, ii. 2. 



BLUNTNESS —BOASTING. 




BLTTKTKEBS— continued. 

’Tis not enough your counsel still be time ; 

Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do. 


BLUSHING 


Pope. E. (7. S72. 


A crimson blush her beauteous face o’erspread, 

Varying her cheeks, by turn, with white and red; 

The driving colours, never at a stay, 

Kun here and there, and flush, and fade away. Parnell. 
From every blush that kindles in thy cheeks, 

Ten thousand little loves and graces spring 

To revel in the roses. Eowe, Tamerlane. 


The rising blushes, which her check o’erspread, 

Are opening roses in the lily’s bed. Dione, ii. 3. 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. Pope. 

With every change his features played, 

As aspens show the light and shade. Scotty Polcehy, iii. 5. 

Though looks and words, 

By the strong mastery of his practised will. 

Are overruled, the mounting blood betrays 

An impulse in its secret spring, too deep 

For his control. Southey. 

Playful blushes, that seem naught 

But luminous escapes of thought. Moore. 

BOASTING—Braggart. 

The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. Sh. Hen. v. vi. 4. 

The man that once did sell the lion’s skin, 

While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him. Ih. iv. 3. 

What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breath ? Sh. K. John^ ii. 1. 

Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 

That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and seas ; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions. 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Sh. K. John^ ii. 2. 
Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 

I’ll rant as well as thou. Sh. Ham. v. 1 

A mad-cap ruffian, and a swearing jack, 

That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. Sh. Tam. S. ii. 1. 


The honour is overpaid, 

When he that did the act is commentator. Shirley. 

W e rise in glory, as we sink in pride : 

Where boasting ends, there dignity begins. Young, JV. T. 8. 
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BOIBinSSS. 

In conversation boldness now boars sway, 

But know, that nothing can so foolish be 
As empty boldness ; therefore, first assay 
And stuff thy mind with solid bravery; 
ffhen march on gallant. Get substantial worth, 

Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. Herbert, 

BOKD. 

I’ll have my bond ; I will not hear thee speak ; 

I’ll have my bond; and therefore speak no more. 

S/i, Mer. F. III. o. 

BOOKBINDING. 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 

So fairly bound. SU, Horn, Jul, iii. 2. 

BOOKISHNESS —see Pedantry, Learning. 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 

And always list’ning to himself appears. Pope, E,C, iii. G12. 

BOOKS—5^^ Authors, Beading. 

Books are part of man’s prerogative, 

1 n formal ink they thought and voices hold, 

That we to them our solitude may give. 

And make time present travel that of old. 

Our life, fame piercetli longer at tlie end, 

And books it farther backward doth extend. Sir T. Overhury, 

That book in many eyes doth share the glory, 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden story. Sh.Rom, Jul. i. 3. 

A book ! O rare one! 

Be not, as is our fangled word, a garment 

Nobler than that it covers. Sh, Cym. v. 4» 

Learning is more profound 
When in few solid authors 'tm^ be found. 

A few good books, digested welf, do feed 
The mind; much cloys, or doth dl humours breed. P. Heath. 
That place that does 

Contain mv books, the best companions, is 
To mo a glorious court, where hourly I 
Converse with the old sages and philosophers ; 

And sometimes, for variety, I confer 

W ith kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels. T. Fletcher ^ 
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BOOKS. 


BOOKS— 

Books should to one of these four ends conduce, 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. Denham, 

*Tis in books the chief 

Of all perfections, to be plain and brief. Butler, 

*Twere well with most, if books, that could engage 
Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; 

The man approving what had charmed the boy. 

Would die at last m comfort, peace, and joy ; 

And not with curses on his art, who stole 

The gom of truth from his unguarded soul. Cotopery Tiroc, 117. 

Books cannot always please, however good ; 

Minds are not ever craving for their food. Crahhe, Bor, 21. 

I’m strange contradictions ; I’m new and I’m old, 

I’m often in tatters, and oft decked with gold. 

Though I never could read, yet lettered I’m found ; 

Though blind, I enlighten ; though loose, I am bound. 

I’m always in black, and I’m always in white ; 

I am grave and I’m gay, I am*heavv and light. 

In form too I differ,—I’m thick and I’m thin ; 

I’ve no flesh and no bone, yet I’m covered with skin ; 

I’ve more points than the compass, more stops than the flute; 
I sing without voice, without shaking confute ; 

I’m English, I’m Gorman, I’m French, and I'm Dutch ; 

Some love mo too fondly, some slight me too much; 

I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 

And no monarch ahve has so many pages. Sayinah Moore, 

Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 

Bound these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood. 

Our pastime and our happiness wul grow. Wordsworthy P. T,Z, 

Our doctor thus, with stuffed sufficiency 
Of all omnigenus omnisciency. 

Began, (as who would not begin 
That had like him so much within ?) 

To let it out in books of all sorts, ^ 

Folios, quartos, large and small sorts. Moore, 

’Twas heaven to lounge upon a couch, said Gray, 

And read now novels on a rainy day. Sprague, Curiosity. 
See tomes on tomes, of fancy and of power, 

To cheer man’s, heaviest, warm his holiest hour. Sprague, Curi. 
A blessing on the printer’s art !— 

Books are the Mentors of the heart. Mrs, Hale 
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BOOKS— continued. 

The burning soul, the burden’d mind 

In books alone companions find. Mrs. Rale, 

All hail, ye fields, where constant peace attends ! 

All hail, ye sacred solitary groves ! 

All hail, ye books, my true, my real friends. 

Whose conversation pleases and improves. Wahh. 

The past but lives in words : a thousand ages 
Were blank, if books had not evoked their ghosts, 

And kept the pale imbodied shades to warn us 

From fleshless lips. Ijytton JBultoer, 

The printed part, tho’ far too large, is less 
Than that which, yet unprinted, waits the press. 

B0KE8 From the Spanish of Yriarte. 

O, he’s as tedious 
As is a tir’d horse, a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky house ;—I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic, in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me. 

In any summer-house in Christendom. Sh» R, iv. p. i. m. l, 

BOKBOWIKG, 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all,—To thine ownself be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be fa^e to any man. Sh, Ham. i. 3. 

BOUNDS. 

There’s nothing situate under Heaven's eye. 

But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, in sky. Sh. Com. E. ii. 1. 


BOUNTY —see Benevolence. 

’Tis pity, bounty had not eyes behind; 

That man might ne’er be wretched for his mind. 

*rrn i -i • p ^ • ’t .11 Tim, of A, II. 1 . 

What you desire of him, he partly begs 

To bo desir’d to give. It much would please him 
That of his fortunes you would make a staff 
To lean upon. Sh. Ant. Clco. iii. 2. 

For his bounty. 

There was no winter in’t; an autumn 'twas, 

That grew the more by reaping. Sh. Ant, Cleo. v 2. 


He that’s liberal 

To aU alike, may do a good by chance. 

But never out of judgment. Beaumont ^ Fletcher, Spa. Cu. 
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BOYHOOD—BEAGGABT. 


B0YH00D~#de Children. 

The whining school-bo^, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. Sh, As you^ ii. 7. 

O, 'tis a parlous boy ; 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 

He’s all the mother’s, from the top to toe. Sh» JRic. in. iii. 1, 
Ah ! happy years ! once more who would not be a boy P 

Byron f Ckilde Harold y ii. 23. 
A little curly-headed good-for-nothing, 

And mischief-making monkey from his birth. Byron, D. Juan, 


'BRAIDS, times have been 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 

And there an end; but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 

And push us from our stools. Sh. JJach. in. 4. 

With curious art the brain, too finely wrought. 

Preys on herself, and is destroyed by thought. 

T, X, Churchill, E]p, to Hoy arilL, 

BRAGGAET—Boasting. ^ 

What art thou ? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 

Tliy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Sh, Cymh, iv. 2. 

Who knows himself a braggart, 

Let him hear this : for it will come to pass 

That ev’ry braggart shall be found an ass. Sh, All's W, iv. 3. 

Conceit, more nch in matter than in words. 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament: 

They are but beggars that can count their worth. 

I know them, yea, 

And what they weigh, even to the utmost scruple: 
Scrambling, outfacing, fashion-mong’ring boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and slander. 

Go antickly, and show outward hideousness. 

And speak off half a dozen dangerous words, 

How they might hurt their enemies if they durst; 

And this is all. Sh, M, Ado. v. 1 


Why, then, the world’s mine oyster. 

Which I with sword will open. Sh. Mer, W, ll. 2. 

For men, it is reported, dash and vapour 
Less on the field of battle than on paper ; 

Thus, in the history of each dire campaign, 

More carnage leads the newspaper than plain. Peter Pindar, 
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3EAVEEY—56;^; Courage. Daring. 

’Tis not now who’s stout and bold ? 

But who bears hunger best, and cold 9 
And he’s approv’d the most deserving, 

Who longest can hold out at starving. Butlerj Hudihras. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight. 

Though drubb’d, can lose no honour by't. Butler^ Hudihras 
None but the brave deserves the fair. Dryden^ Alex. Feasts 1. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest! 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung. Collins^ Lines in 1740. 
His breast with wounds unnumber’d riven. 

His back to earth, his face to heaven. Byroiiy Giaour. 

The truly brave, 

W’lien they behold the brave oppress’d with odds. 

Are touch’d with a desire to shield or save. Byron, Don Juan, 

Fate made me what I am—may make mo nothing,— 

But either tliat or nothing must I be; 

I will not live degraded. Byron, Sardanapalus. 


The brave man is not he who feels no fear; 

For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he whose noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 

anEViTY o. , . . , , . . BailUe. 

jJiliSiViTY. Since brevity s the soul of wit, 

And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes— 

I will be brief. Sh. Ham. ii. 2. 


As 'tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting, to foreshorten any part, 

Thau draw it out, so ’tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 

For brevity is very good, 

When wo are, or are not, understood. Butler, HudL 1, i. 669. 

Stop not, unthinking, every friend you meet 
To spin your wordy fabric in the street; 

While you are emptying your colloquial pack. 

The fiend Lumbago jumps upon his back. O. W. Holmes 


BEIBES—BBIBERT. 

What! shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world. 
But for supporting robbers ;-^shaU we now 
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BHIB^S—BE0THEBH00J>. 


BBIBE8 —Gon i in ued. 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? 

And sell the mighty space of our large honour 
For so much trash as may be gasped thus ? 

I'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. Sh. Jul. C. iv. 

Dead falls the cause, if once the hand be mute ; 

But let that speak, the client gets the suit. Serriclc, Aph. 275. 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold ; 

Esteem and love were never to be sold, l^ope, JEssay on Man. 

To bribe the mob with brandy, beer, and song, 

To put their greasy fists to court addresses. 

Full of professions kind, and sweet caresses. 

And with a fiddle lead the hogs along. Peter Pindar. 

Sound him with gold ; 

'T will sink into his venal soul like lead 
Into the deep, and bring up slime, and mud. 

And ooze, too, from the bottom, as the lead doth 

With its greased understratum. Pyrov. 


Who thinketh to buy villany with gold. 

Shall ever find such faith so bought—so sold. 

, - Marston Sophonisha. 

BRITAIN—England. ^ 

Let us bo back’d with God, and with the seas. 


Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 

And with their helps only defend ourselves ; 

In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. Sh. H. vi. r. 3, iv. i. 


Be England what she will. 

With all her faults she is my country still. ChurchilU Fareio. 


Bo Britain still to Britain true, 

Amang oursels united; 

For never but by British hands 

Maun British wrangs be righted. PurnSf Dumfries Volunteers. 


Without one friend, above all foes, 

Britannia gives the world repose, Cowper, to Sir J. Reynolds. 


The sword wo dread not: of ourselves secure, 

Firm were our strength, our peace and freedom sure. 
Lot all the world confederate all its powers, 

“ Bo they not back’d by those that snould be ours,” 
High on his rock shall Britain’s Genius stand, 
Scatter the crowded hosts, and vindicate the land. 


BBOTHEBEOOl). 


Canningt The Nesv Morality. 


Wo few, we happy few, we band of brothers. Sh. Hen. 



BROOM—BUTT. 
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BBOOM. 

Their groves of sweet piyrtle let foreign lands reckon, 

Where bright-beaming summers exalt the perfume ; 

Far dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green breckan, 

Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom. 

^TTTTT^TWft Bams, Caledonia. 

BiriLDIHO. Here the architect 

Did not with curious skill a pile erect 
Of carved marble, touch, or porphyry, 

But built a house for hospitality; 

No sumptuous chimney-piece of shining stone 
Invites the stranger’s eye to gaze upon. 

And coldly entertain his sight, but clear 


And cheerful flames cherish and warm him here. 


Carew. 


The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay. 

Provides a home from which to run away. 

BUEKE (Edmund). Young, Love of F. s. i. 171. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 

We scarcely can praise it, or blame it, too much ; 

Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

Goldsmith, Retaliation, 1. 29, 
Oft have I wonder’d that on Irish ground 
No poisonous reptiles ever yet were found : 

Eeveal’d the secret stands of Nature’s work ; 

She saved her venom to create a Burke. Warren Blastings.* 


BUSY—BUSINESS —see Industry. 

To business that we love, we rise betimes. 

And go to it with delight. Sh. Ant, Cleop. iv. 4. 

Let thy mind still bo bent, still plotting, where 
And when, and how thy business may be done. 

Slackness breeds worms ; but the sure traveller. 

Though he alights sometimes, still goeth on. Berhert. 

BUT -JBT. madam, 

I do not like but yet. It does allay 
The good precedent; fie upon but yet I 
But yet is as a jailor to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Sh, Ant, Cleop. ii. 5. 

BUTT. 

Big as a butt, and for the self-same use, 

To take in stores of strong fermenting juice. Cralhe. 


* An epigram produced by him when writhing under the agony of a pro* 
racted prosecution. (Encyc. Brit. vol. ad. p, 7th edition.) 
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CALAMITY—OALTJMNT. 


cALAUcnnr. 

Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Sh. Bom. iii. 3r 

Do not insult calamity ; 

It is a harb’rous grossness, to lay on 
The weight of scorn, where heavy misery 
Too much already weighs men’s fortunes down. Daniel, Phil. 
Know, he that 

Foretells his own calamity, and makes 

Events before they come, twice over doth 

Endure the pains of evil destiny. Sir W. Davenant, Distresses. 

How wisely fate ordain'd for human kind 

Calamity ! which is the perfect glass 

Wherein we truly see and know ourselves. li. Law agt. Lovers. 
CALM. 

The tempest is o’erblown, the skies are clear. 

And the sea charm’d into a calm so still, 

That not a wrinkle ruffles her smooth face. Dryden. 

Pure was the temp’rate air, an even calm 
Perpetual reign’d, save what the zephyrs bland 
Breath’d o’er the blue expanse. Thomson^ Spriiuj. 

So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 

And yet they glide like happiness away. Byron, Lara. 

The wind breathed soft as lovers sigh. 

And oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die. 

With breathless pause between, 

O who with speech of war and woes, 

Would wish to break the soft repose 

Of such enchanting scene I Scott, Lord of the Isles, iv 13. 
How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone; 

When warring winds have died away. 

And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 

Melt off, and leave the land and sea 

Sleeping in bright tranquillity I Moore, Lalla BooJeh. 

The sea is like a silvery lake. 

And, o’er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it fear’d to wake 

The slumbers of the silent tides ! Moore. 

CAITTMNY. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure ’scape; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes: what kmg so strong. 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? Sh. M. M. iii. ‘i. 
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CALimOTY — continued. 

If I’m traduced by tongues, wliich. neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing—let me say, 

’T is but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue must go through. Sh, Hen. vni. i. 2. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 

Thou shalt not escape calumny. Bh, Ham. iir. 1. 

Calumny will sear 

Virtue itself; these shrugs, these hums, and ha’s. 

CAKDOTO, T. It. 1. 

I hold it cowardice 

To rest mistrustful, where a noble heart 

Hath pawn’d an open hand in sign of love. Sh. H. Vi. 3. iv. 2. 

Fine speeches are the instruments of knaves, 

Or fools that use them, when they want good sense; 

Honesty needs no disguise nor ornament. Otivay. 

Some positive, persisting fools we know. 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so ; 

But you with pleasure own your errors past. 

And make eacli day a critique on the last. Fope, F. (■. 

*Tis great, ’tis manly, to disdain disguise ; 

It shows our spirit, or it proves our strength. Young^ H. T. 
Make my breast 

Transparent as pure crystal, that the world. 

Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 

My heart does hold. Buckingham. 

The brave do never shun the light; 

Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers. 

Itoioej Fair Penitent. 

CANT—Duplicity. 

Yes, rather plunge me back in pagan night. 

And take my chance with Socrates for bliss, 

Than be the Christian of a faith like this. 

Which builds on heavenly cant its earthly sway, 

And in a convert mourns to lose a prey. Moore^ Intol. 08. 

A fox, full fraught with seeming sanctity, 

That fear’d an oath; but, like the devil, would lie, 

Who look’d like Lent, and had the holy leer. 

And durst not sin before he said his prayer. Dmjden. 

CABE. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. Sh. Bom. Jul. n. 3. 



CAEE—CABEFULIJESS. 




CARE— continued. 

Care is no cure, but rather a corrosive, 

For things that are not to be remedied. SJt, Hen, vi. 1, iii. 3 

Comfort’s in heaven ; and we are on the earth, 

Where nothing lives but crosses, care, and grief. 

Sh, Etch, II, II. 2. 

In care they live, and must for many care ; 

And such the best and greatest ever are. Lord Broohe, Alaham, 
Care seeks out wrinkled brows and hollow eyes, 

And builds himself caves to abide in them. Beaum, and FL 

Care that is enter’d once into the breast, 

Will have the whole possession, ere it rest. B.Jonson^ T.ofTuh, 

All creatures else a time of love possess, 

Man only clogs with care his happiness, 

And while he should enjoy his part of bliss, 

AVith thoughts of what may be, destroys what is. Dry den, 

Man is a child of sorrow, and this world, 

In which we breathe, has cares enough to plague us; 

33ut it hath means withal to soothe these cares ; 

And he who meditates on others’ woe 

Sliall in that meditation lose his own. Cumberland, 

Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 

And every grin, so merry, draws one out. P,Pindar,Ex, O.xv. 

Human bodies are sic fools, 

For a’ their colleges and schools, 

That when nae real ills perplex them. 

They mak enow themscls to vex them. Burns, 

Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 

Soon change the form that best we know ; 

For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair. 

Hard toil can roughen form and face. 

And want can quench the eye’s bright grace ; 

!Nor does old age a wrinkle trace, 

More deeply than despair. Sir W. Scott, 

Care, that in cloisters only seals her eyes, 

Which youth thinks folly, age as wisdom owns : 

Fools, by not knowing her, outlive the wise : 

She visits cities, but she dwells on thrones. Davenant, Gond, 
CAREFTTIRESS. 

For my means, I’ll husband them so well, 

They shall go far with little. 


Sh, Ham, iv. 5. 
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CAEKAGE. 

^^^ations witli nations mixt conftis’dly die, 

And lost in one promiscuous carna^re lie. Addison, 

CAEVIHG. 

’Tis hard to carve for others meat. 

And not have time one’s self to eat. 

Though, be it always understood, 

Our appetites are full as good. Lloyd^ Author^s Apology, 

CATHEDEALS—Church. 

The high embower’d roof. 

With antique pillars, massy proof. 

And storied windows, richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light. Alilton, II Pens. 157. 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 

Whose aneienf pillars rear their marble heads. 

To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable. 

Looking tranquillity. Congreve, Mourning Bride. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

What dire offence from amorous causes springs, 

What mighty contests rise from trivial things. Pope, B.i.l. 

CAUTION — sec Advice, Discretion. 

In part to blame is she, 

Who hath without consent been only tried. 

He comes too near that comes to be denied. Overhury, W. 36. 
Things done well, 

And with a care, exempt themselves from fear: 

Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear’d. Sk. Hen. vin. i. 2. 

Trust none; 

For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes. 

And hold-fast is the only dog. Sh. Hen. ii. 3. 

Be advis’d; 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it doth singe yourself: we may outrun, 

By violent swiftness, that which we run at. 

Aid lose by over-running. S/i, Hen. viii. i. 1. 

Fast bind, fast find ; 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. Sh, Met\ V, ii. 6. 

They that fear the adder’s sting, will not come 

Hear his hissing. Chapman, WidovIs Tears. 

F 
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CATJTION—CELIBACY. 


C ABTIOK— eon timed, 

Wiiat, would'st thou hare a serpent sting thee twice P 

Sh. M, of Ten, iv. 1. 

When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks ; 

When CTcat leaves fall, then winter is at hand ! 

When the sun sets, who doth not look for night r 
Untimely storms make men expect a dearth: 

All may be well; but, if God sort it so, 

"Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. Sh, Hick, tit, ir. 3. 
Know when to speak ; for many times it brings 
Danger, to give the best advice to kings. Herrick^ A^h. 251. 
J^one pities him that’s in the snare, 

And warned before, would not beware. Herrick. 

Look before you 'ere you leap ; 

For as you sow y’ are like to reap. Butler^ Hud, 2, ii. 503. 

Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliss, 

And thank yourself, if aught should fall amiss. Dry den. 

The mouse, that always trusts to one poor hole, 

Can never be a mouse of any soul. Pepe, Wtfe of Bath^ 298. 
More firm and sure the hand of courage strikes, 

When it obeys the watchful eye of caution. Thomson, 

Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide : 

In part she is to blame that has been tried ; 

He comes too near that comes to be denied. 

Lady M. W. Montague^ Lady's Besolve. 
A man of sense can artifice disdain. 

As men of wealth moY venture to go plain ; 

I find the fool when I behold the screen. 

For't is the wise man's interest to be seen. Youngy L. of Fa. 
A'essels large may venture more, 

Hut little boats should keep near shore. Franklin, Poor Bic. 
All's to be fear’d whore all is to be lost. Byron, Werner. 
He wise, discreet, of dangers take good heed; 

He cautious, and you cannot but succeed ; 

Shun all rash acts, let moderation mark 
Each enterprise on which you may embark ; 

And from your minds ne’er let there be effaced 
The old yet sterling proverb, “ Haste makes Waste." 

OELIBACT. 

Lady, you are the crudest she alive. 

If you will lead those graces to the grave. 

And leave the world no copy. 8k. Ttc. N. i. 5- 
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CEUBA^CY — continued. 

But earlier happy is the rose distill’d, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows, lives and dies in single blessedness, Mid. N. i. 1, 
Our Maker bids increase ; who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man ? P. Z. iv. 748. 

She, though in full blown flower of glorious beauty. 

Grows cold, even in the summer of her age. Dryden, Cy. iv. 1. 
If I am fair, *tis for myself alone ; 

I do not wish to have a sweetheart near me, 

Nor would I call another’s heart my own. 

Nor have a gallant lover to revere me; 

For surely I would plight my fnith to none, 

Though many an amorous cit might jump to hear me : 

For I have heard that lovers prove deceivers, 

When once they find that maidens are believers. 

CELESTIALS. Prom Mich(sl Angelo. 

Look, how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. Sh. M. of Yen. v. 1. 

CEREMOmr. 

Ceremony was devised at first 

To set a gloss on faint deeds—hollow welcomes. 

Recanting goodness, sorry e’er’t is shown ; 

But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 

Sh. Timon. I. 2. 

Then ceremony leads her bigots forth, 

Prepar’d to fi^t for shadows of no worth; 

While truths, on which eternal things depend, 

Find not, or hardly find, a single friend. Cowper. 

CHALLENGE. 

There I throw my gage, 

To prove it on thee, to the extremest point 

Of martial daring. Sh., Hie. TI. i. 1. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

He was a cold, good, honourable man, 

Proud of his birth, and proud of every thing; 

A goodly spirit for a state divan, 

T 2 
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CHAMBEELi^TN—CHANGIS^ 


CHAHEEBLAiy cou t hiucd, 

A figure fit to walk before a king ; 

Tall, stately, form’d to lead the courtly van 
On birthdays, glorious with a star and string; 

The very mod^ of a chamberlain. Byron* 

CHANCE—Pride. 

In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight, 

The self-same way, with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth; and by adventuring both 
I oft found both. Sh.Mer, F. i. 1. 

An eagle, towering in his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at, and kill’d. Sh. Mac, ii. 4. 
I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. SJu Bic. Ill, v. 4. 
Unknowingly she strikes and kills by chance, 

Poison is in her eyes, and death in every glance. Dryden. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance direction, which thou canst not see. 

Fope, E, M. I. 289. 

CHANGE. 

The French and we still change, but here’s the curse. 

They change for better, and we change for worse. 

Dryden, Prologue to the Spanish Friar, 
Alas ! in truth, the man but chang’d his mind,— 

Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. PopCf M, E. 1 .127% 
Look nature through, ’tis revolution all; 

All change, no death: day follows night, and night 
The dying day; stars rise and set, and rise ; 

Earth takes tn example. See, the summer gay. 

With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers, 

Proops into pallid autumn ; winter grey. 

Horrid with frost, and turbulent with storm. 

Plows autumn and his golden fruits away. 

Then melts into the spring; soft spring, with breath 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the south, 

EecaUs the first; all, to reflourish, fades. 

As, in a wheel, all sinks to reascend. 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. Young, 

Love bears within itself the very germ 
Of change ; and how should this be otherwise p 
That violent things more quickly find a term, 

Is shown through nature’s whole analogies. Byron, 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. Byron, Dream, 3. 
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CHANGE — continued. 

How chang’d since last her speaking eye 
Glanc’d gladness round the glitt’ring room; 

Where high-born men were proud to wait. 

Where beauty watch’d to imitate ! Byron^ Parisina. 

Your coldness I heed not; your frown I defy; 

Your affection I need not—the time has gone by, 

When a blush or a smile on that cheek could beguile 
My soul from its safety, with witchery’s wile. Mrs, Osgood. 

Hoses bloom, and then they wither; 

Cheeks are bright, then fade and die; 

Shapes of light are wafted hither. 

Then like yisions hurry by. J. G. Percival. 

Weep not that the world changes—did it keep 
A st^le, changeless course, H were cause to weep. 

I ask not what change has come over thy heart; 

I seek not what chances have doomed us to part; 

I know thou hast told me to love thee no more, 

And I still must obey, where I once did adore. 

I^ot in vain the distance beckons, 

Forward, forward let us range; 

Let the peoples spin for ever 
Down the rmging grooves of change. 

CHANGING. 

The stone that is rolling can gather no moss, 

For master and servant oft changing is loss. Tusser, Pis, Sus. 

CHAOS. 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain; 

And beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 81i, V. ^ A, 178. 

Where eldest Night 
And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy amidst the noise 

Of endless wars. Milton^ P, L. ii. 891. 

[Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires. 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine; 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine I 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word; 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall; 

And universal darkness buries all. Pojpey Bun. iv. 6*19. 


Bryant. 


Hoffman, 


Tennyson. 
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CHAPEL—CHAEACTEB. 


CHAPEL. 

WliereTcr God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil always builds a chapel there : 

And will be found upon examination, 

The latter has the largest congregation. DefoCt T. B. Eng, i. 1 
CHABACTEBr—Ficldeuess, Detraction. 

There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That to the observer doth thy history 

FuUy unfold. Sh. M, for 3f. i. 1. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading: 

Lofty, and sour, to them that lov'd him not; 

But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 

8h. Hen, Vlii. v. 4. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears, pure messengers sent from his heart; 

His heart as far fromfraud as heaven from earth. Ih. Tw, G.ii.7, 
Gnats are unnoticed wheresoe’er they fly, 

But eagles gazed upon by every eye. Shakes^. Bape of L, 
Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

Dry deny Annus Mirahilis, 
Though gay as mirth, as curious thought sedate; 

As elegance polite, as power elate; 

Profound as reason, and as justice clear; 

Soft as compassion, yet as truth severe. Savage, 

Form’d by the converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 

Correct with spirit, elocjuent with ease. 

Intent to reason, or polite to please. Pope, E, M, iv. 380. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild! 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. Pope, on Gay, 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be P 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he P Pope, Es, to dr.213. 
Bare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun, 

Who relisn’d a joke, and rejoic’d in a pun. Goldsmith, Petal, 
His talk was like a stream, which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses : 

It slipped from pohtics to puns, 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses 
Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 

And ending with some precept deep 

For dressing eels, or shoeing horses. Praed, The Vicar, 
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CHASACTEB— continued. 

Describe Kim who can, 

An abridgement of all that was pleasant in man. G-oldsmithi R. 

For ever foremost in the ranks of fun, 

The laughing herald of the harmless pun. Byron. 

Her glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth ; 

Her eyebrows’ shape was like the aerial bow ; 

Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth. Byron, D. Ju. 

A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 

More loving, or more loyal, never beat 

Within a human breast. Byron, Two Foscari. 

With more capacity for love, than earth 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth, 

His early dreams of good out-stripp’d the truth. 

And troubled manhood follow’d baifled youth. Byron, Lara, 

To those who know thee not, no words can paint! 

And those who know thee, know all words are faint! 

Han. More, Sensililify. 

He is so fuU of pleasing anecdote, 

So rich, so gay, so poignant in his wit, 

Time vanishes before him as he speaks. Joanna Baillie. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Tliou’rt such a iouchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 

Hast so much wit and mirth, and spleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. From Martial. 
Slie was—but words would fail to tell thee what: 

Think what a woman should be, she was that. Anon. 

CHABLES n. 

Here lies our sovereign lord the king. 

Whose word no man relics on; 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one. Rochester, MoeJe. Fp. on Chas. ii, 

CHAEITY—Beggars, Benevolence. 

For his bounty, 

There was no winter in’t; an autumn ’twas. 

That grew the more by reaping. Sk, Ant. Chop. v. 2. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
C^en as day, for melting charity ; 

Yet, notwithstanding, being incens’d, he’s flint; 

As humorous as winter, and as sudden 

Ab flaws congealed in the spring of day. Sli. Hen. IV. ii. 4. 
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Q'BJiSJU^—^ntinued, 

*Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 

But to support him after, Sh* Timon^ i. 1. 

Charity itself fulfils the law. 

And who can sever love from charity ? Sh, L. L, X. iv. 3. 
It was sufficient that his wants were known, 

True charity makes others’ wants their own. 

Robert Dahoi'ne, Poor Mans Comfort, 
How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 

And court the offices oi soft humanity. 

Like thee, reserve their raiment for the naked, 

Eeach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 

Or ihix the pitying tears with those that weep ! Rowe, Jane S. 
Think not the good 

The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done. 

Shall die forgotten all; the poor, the pris’ner. 

The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 

Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 

Shall cry to heav’n, and pull a blessing on thee, Rowe, Ib.i,2. 
Great minds, like heaven, are pleased in doing good, 

Though the ungrateful subjects of their favours 

Are barren in return, Rowe, Tamerlane, 

True happiness (if understood) 

Consists alone in doing good. Somerville, 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity: 

All must be false that tkwart this one great end ; 

And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. Pope, R. M, 
Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Ho good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. P), Sat, i. 135. 

The generous pride of virtue 
Disdains to weigh too nicely the returns 
Her bounty meets with—Like the liberal gods, 

From her own gracious nature she bestows. 

Nor stoops to ask reward. Thomson, Coriolanus, iii. 

Let shining charity adorn your zeal, 

The noblest impulse generous minds can feel. Aaron Mill, 
What numbers, once in fortune’s lap high-fed. 

Solicit the cold hand of charity : 

To shock us more, solicit it in vain 1 Young, N, T 

There are, while human miseries abound, 

A thousand ways to waste superfluous wealth. 

Without one fool or flatterer at your board. 

Without one hour of sickness or disgust. Armstrong, A, P, K, 
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CHABITY— contmiied. 

True charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first. 

Thrives against hope, and, in the rudest scene, 

Storms but enliven its unfading green ; 

Exuberant in the shadow it supplies, 

Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies.Co^^)per,C//ar^7y, 
The truly generous is the truly wise; [57:3. 

And he who loves not others, lives unblest. Home, Dotuglas. 

The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore. Byron, D.J.Yiii, 3. 
He who will not give 

Some portion of his ease, his blood, his wealth. 

For other’s good, is a poor frozen churl. Joa. Baillie, Htli. i. 2. 

CHARMS. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

CHASTITY JPope, Ra^e oj* the Loclcy y. 31. 

Chaste as the icicle 

That’s curdled by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temple. Sh. CorioL v. 3. 

The soul whose bosom lust did never touch, 

Is God’s fair bride j and maidens’ souls are such. 

Decker, Honest Wh, p. 1. 
In thy fair brow there’s such a legend writ 
Of chastity, as blinds th’ adulterous mind. Dry den, Albion. 
CHATHAM, 

His speech, his form, his action, full of grace^ 

And all his country beaming in his face. 

He stood, as some inimitable hand 

Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. Con'yer, T. T. 347. 


CHATTERTOH. 


I thought of Chattorton, th’ marvellous boy, 

The sleepless soul that perish’d in his pride. 

Of him who walk’d in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough along the mountain side. 

CHEATING Wordsivorth, Bes. and Indep, vii. 


In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are us’d in selling, than in buying ; 

But in the great, unjuster dealing 

Is us’d in buying, than in soiling. Butler, Misc, Thoughts. 
Doubtless the pleasure is as great, 

Of being cheated as to cheat. Butler^ Hud. ii. 3, 1. 1. 
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CHEATIKG—CHILD. 


CHEATING— continued* 

From stratagem to stratagem we run, 

And lie knows most, who latest is undone; 

An honest man will take a knave’s advice, 

But idiots only will be cozen’d twice. Dry den, 

GHEEEFTJLNESS. 

Let me play the fool; 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 

And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why should a man whose blooa is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes P and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish? Sh* M. of Ven. i. 1. 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

A sad tires in a mile. SJi, Win. T. iv. 2, Song. 

Cheerful looks make every dish a feast, 

And’t is that which crowns a welcome. Massinger. 

What then remains, but well our power to use, 

And keep good humour still, whate’er we lose P 
And trust me, dear, good humour can prevail, 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 
CHIDING. Pope, B. of the L. 

If she do frown’t is not in hate of you. 

But ratheV to beget more love in you ; 

If she do chide’t is not to have you give. Sh. Two G. i. 2. 

Those that do teach your babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks ; 

He might have chid me so; for, m good faith, 

I am a child to chiding, Sh. 0th* iv. 2. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 

When you perceive his blood inclined to mirth. 
CHILDBEARING. 2, iv. 4. 

The stealth of our most mutual entertainment, 

With character too gross, is writ on Juliet. Sh. M.forM. i. 3. 
In the first days 

Of my distracting grief, I found myself 
As women wish to be who love their lords. Homey Douglas^ i. 1. 
CHILI)--CHILDHOOD--CHILDBEN--EDUCATION. 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. 

Which, mellow’d by the stealing hours of time. 

Will well become the seat of majesty, 

And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. Sh. Bic. ni. iii. 7. 
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CHILD, CHILDHOOD, CHILDEHK— continued. 

Behold, mv lords. 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of tW father: eye, nose, lip, 

The tricK of his frown, his forehead ; nay, the valley, 

The pretty dimples of his chin, and cheelc ; his smiles, 

The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger. Sh. W, T. ii. 3. 
The poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. Bli, Mach, iv. 2. 
The childhood shews the man. 

As morning shews the day. Milton, Parad, Reg, iv. 220. 

Children blessings seem, but torments are, 

When young our folly, and when old our fear. Otway, Don Car, 
One son at home 

Concerns thee more than many guests to come ; 

If to some useful art he be not bred, 

He grows mere lumber, and is worse than dead. Dry den. 

Thanks to the gods, my boy has done his duty ! 

—Portius, when I am dead, be sure you place 

His um near mine. Addison, Cato, 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. Dope, E.M. ii.27o. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d ; 

Tne sports of children satisfy the child. Goldsmith, Trav, 
A lovely being, scarcely form’d or moulded, 

Arose.withall its sweetest leaves yet folded. Byron, D, J, xv. 43. 
Yet a fine family is a fine thing, 

(Provided they don’t come in after dinner;) 

'Tis beautiful to see a matron bring 

Her children up (if nursing them don’t thin her). Byron,D. J, 
Look how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 

To had his father: whde his little form 

Flutters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain I 

The chddless cherubs well might envy thee 

The pleasures of a parent. Byron, Cain, iii. 1. 

He smiles, and sleeps !—sleep on 
And sinde, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile ! 

Thine are the hours and days when both are cheering 
And innocent I Byron, Cain, iii. 1. 

Living jewels dropp’d unstained from heaven. BolloJc, 
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CHILD —CHILDHOOD-— CHILDREN— 

The tear down childhood's cheek that flows, 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by. 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry. Scotty Eokeh^. 

Why was my prayer accepted ? why did Heav n 

In anger hear me, w hen I ask’d a son ? Han, More, Moses, 1. 

The child is father of the man. Wordsworthy My H, JLeajysy 1. 7. 

Oh ! dear to memory are those hours 
When every pathw’ay led to flowers ; 

When sticks of peppermint possess’d 
Aiscoptrc’s power to sway the breast, 

And heaven was round ns while we fed 

On rich ambrosial gingerbread. JEliza Cool. 

Women know 

Tlie way to rear up children (to be just) ; 

They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting bauy-shocs, 

And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 

And kissing full sense into empty words ; 

Wliich things arc corals to cut life upon, 

Although such trifles. Mrs, Browning, 

CHOICE. 

When better cherries are not to be had. 

We needs must take the seeming best of bad 
So much to win, so much to lose, 

No marvel that I fear to choose. 

CHOLER. 

Must I give way and room to your rash clioler ? 

Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? Sh. Jul, C. iv. 3. 

Let your reason with your choler question 

What ’tis you go about. Sh, Hen. VJii. i. 1. 

CHRISTIAN. 

A Christian is the highest style of man. Youngy N, T, iv. 788. 

CHRISTMAS. 

At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year. 600 points, 12. 

Lo! now is come our joyful’st feast! 

Let every man bo jolly. 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest. 

And every post with holly. 


Daniel. 
Miss Landon. 
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CHBISTHAS— continued. 

Now all our neighbours* chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning; 

Their oven& they with bak’t meats choke, 

And all their spits are turning. Wither^ Christmas Carol, 
Now thrice-welcome Christmas, which brings us good cheer, 
Minc’d jpies and plum porridge, good ale and strong beer, 
With pig, goose, and capon, the best that may be,— 

So well dom the weather and our stomachs agree. 

Observe how the chimneys do smoke all about; 

The cooks are providing for dinner, no doubt: 

But those on whose tables no victuals appear, 

O, may they keep Lent all the rest of the j^car! 

JPoor Robins AlmanacJc, 1695. 
Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will. 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. Scotty Marmion, c. 6. 

CHUECH—Cathedral, Clergyman, Eeligion. 

Then might you see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers tost 
And flutter’d into rags ; then rcliques, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds; all these upwhirl’d aloft 
Fly to the rearward of the world far ofi’ 

Into a limbo large and broad, since call’d 

The paradise of fools. Milton, P. L. iii. 490. 

What makes a church a den of thieves ? 

A dean and chapter, and white sleeves. Butler, Hud* 3, i, 1285. 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

These marks of church and churchmen he designed, 

And living taught, and dying left behind. Dry den. 

I met a reverend, fat, old, gouty friar, 

With a paunch swoU’n So high, his double chin 
Might rest upon’t: a true son of the church ! 

Fresh-colour’d, and well-thriving on his trade. Dry den. Span. F, 
Who builds a church to God, and not to fame. 

Win never mark the marble with his name. Popte, M. E. iii. 
Church ladders are not always mounted best 
By learned clerks and latinists professed, Cowper, Tiroc. 378. 
** What is a Church P” Let truth and reason speak; 

They should reply—‘‘ The faithful pure and meek. 

From Christian folds, the one selected race, 

Of all professions, and of every place.” Crahhe, Borotigh, 
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CHUBCH—CLEANLINESS. 


i3HMhXtE.^^eontiniied, 

Wliat is a cliUrch P—Otir honest sexton telli 

*T is a tall building, with a tower and bells. Crahhe^ Borough. 

Whj should we crare a hallowed spot ? 

An altar is in each man’s cot, 

A church in every grove that spreads 

Its living roof above our heads. Wordsworth, 

It never was a prosperous world 
Since priests have interfer'd with temporal matters ; 

The custom of their ancestors they slight, 

And change their shirts of hair for robes of gold; 

Thus luxury and interest rule the church, 

Whilst piety and conscience dwell in caves. Bancroft^ F. ofM. 

CHTOCHYABD-CEMETEEY. 

The solitary silent, solemn scene, 

Where CjBsars, heroes, peasants, hermits lie, 

Blended in dust together; where the slave 
Bests from his labours ; where th’ insulting proud 
Besigns his power ; the miser drops his hoard; 

Where human folly sleeps. i)yer, Buins of Borne. 

CHTTEIISHNESS. 

My master is of churlish disposition, 

And little recks to find the way to heaven. 

By doing deeds of hospitality. Sh. As You L. iv. 2. 

CITIES. 

There with like haste to several ways they run, 

Some to undo, and some to be undone; 

While luxury and wealth, and war and peace, 

Are each th’ other’s ruin and increase; 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 

Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. Denham. 

CITIZEN. 

Beligious, punctual, frugal, and so forth; 

His word would pass for more than he was worth. 

One solid dish his week-day meal affords. 

And added pudding solemniz’d the Lord’s. PopCf M. F. 

CIVILITY. 

Whilst thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

8k, Temp, iii. 2, 

CLEANLINESS. 

Even from the body’s purity, the mind 

Beceives a secret sympathetic aid. Thomson, Summer, 
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CLEBOY—see Pastor, 

Babble on, ye priests; amuse mankind 
With idle tales of flames, and tort ring fiends, 

And starry crowns, for patient sufierings here : 

Yes, gull the crowd, and gain their earthly goods, 

For feign’d reyersions in a heavenly state. IF, Shirley, Far, 

Then shall they seek t’ avail themselves of names. 

Places, to titles, and with these to loin 

Secular power, though feigning still to act 

By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 

The Spirit of God, promised iike to bo given 

To all believers, Milton, P, L. xii. 51C). 

Men of his coat should be minding their prayers. 

And not among ladies to give themselves airs. Swift. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d. 

And still where many a garden flow’r grows wild, 

There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

Andpassing rich with forty pounds a year. Goldsmith,Des, V, 137. 
At church, with meek and unaflected grace, 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. lb. 177. 

He that negociates ’tween God and man, 

As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 

Of Judgment and of mercy, should beware 

Of lightness in his speech. Cowjper, Task, 2, 464. 

I venerate the man, whose heart is warm. 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. Cowper, Task, 2, 673. 

In man or woman, but far most in man, 

And most of all in man that ministers. 

And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn: 

Object of my implacable disgust. Coicper, Task, 2, 414. 

Whato’er 

I may have been, or am, doth rest between 

Heaven and myself.—I shall not choose a mortal 

To be my mediator. Byron, Manfred, in. I 
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CLEHQTMAN —CLIMATE. 


CLERGYMAlff. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d ; 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought— 

A living sermon of the truths he taught— 

For this by rules severe his life he squar’d. 

That all might gee the doctrine which they heard. 

DrydeUf Character of a Good Parson. 
If such dinners you give. 

You’ll ne’er want for parsons as long as you live: 

I ne’er knew a parson without a good nose, 

But the devil’s as welcome wherever he goes. 

Hear how ho clears the points o* faith 
Wi ratfclin an’ thumpin ! 

Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 

He’s stampin, an’ he’s jumpin I Barns, Holy Fair, 

Tlie royal letters are a thing of course ; 

A king, that would, might recommend his horse; 

And deans, no doubt, and chapters with one voice, 

As bound in duty, would confirm the choice. Cowper, Tiro. 
Your Lordship and your Grace, what schools can teach 
A rhct’ric equal to those parts of speech ? 

AVhat need of Homer’s verse, or Tully’s prose, 

Sweet interjections ! if ho learn but those ? 

Let rev’rend churls his ignorance rebuke, 

AVho starve upon a dog’s ear’d Pentateuch, 

The Parson knows enough who knows a Duke. Coicper, Tiro, 
In his duty prompt, at every call, 

He watch’d, and wept, anef felt, and pray’d for all. Goldsmith. 
In sliort, no dray-horse ever work’d so hard, [-D. V, 186. 
From vaults to arag up hogshead, tun, or pipe, 

As this good priest, to drag, for small reward, 

The souls of sinners from the devil’s gripe. Peter Pindar. 
Around his form his loose long robe was thrown. 

And wrapt a breast bestow’d on heaven alone. Byron, Cors. 2. 
CLERICAL STIPEND. 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear P 
About two hundred pounds a year. 

And that which was prov’d true before. 

Prove false again ? Two hundred more. Butler, H, iii. i. 1277. 

CLIMATE. 

We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our hcav’n repine. 

Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine. Addison, 



CLOUDS—COMFOBT, 


«1 

CLOUDS. 

The clouds consign their trea 3 urc to the fields, 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow, 

In large efl?usion o er a freshen'd world. Thomson^ 

There’s not a cloud in that blue plain, 

But tells of storms to come or past 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 
Of a young war-horse in the blast;— 

There, roll’d in masses dark and swelling. 

As proud to be the thunder’s dwelling. Moore, 

COACH. 

Go, call a coach, and let a coach be call’d. 

And let the man who calleth be the caller, 

And in his calling let him nothing call 
But coach! coach! coach! oh, for a coach, yc gods ! 
COCK-CRiOWING Cctveyy ClirouoiihotontholoifoSf o. 

Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 

Cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo. S/i. Temp, ]. 2. 

The cock, that is the trumpet of the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shi'iU-sounding throat 

Awake the god of day. Sh, Ilcto). i. J. 

COLLECTOE.—««« Antiquary. 

A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. Sh, Win, Talc, iv. 

COMET. 

ISTature to each allots his proper sphere, 

But that forsaken, we like comets err. 

Toss’d thro’ the void, by some rude shock we’re broke, 

And all our boasted fire is lost in smoke. Conrjreee, 

Lo ! from the dread immensity of space 
Beturning, with accelerated course, 

The rushing comet to the sun descends : 

And as he sinks below the shading earth. 

With awful train projected o’er the heavens, 

The guilty nations tremble. Thomson, Summer, 

COMEOET. 

O, my good lord, that comfort comes too late; 

*Tis like a pardon after execution; 

That gentle physic, given in time, had cur’d me ; 

But now I’m past aU comfort here but prayers. 

Sh, Hen, VIII, IV. 2L 

Comfort, like the golden sun, 

Dispels the sullen shade with her sweet influence, 

And cheers the melancholy house of care, Buwe, 

a 



^2 COM^OBT—COMPASSION. 

C0II7OBT — continued. 

Sweet as refreshing dews or sutamer showers 
To the long parching thirst of drooping flowers ; 

Grateful as fanning gales to fainting swains, 

And aoft as trickhng balm to bleeding pains, — 

Such are thy words. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, wliich by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmoum'd 'twill fall 

Like choicest music. • Talfourd, 

COMICENTATOES. 

The honour’s overpaid, 

When he that did the act is commentator. Shirley. 

These lost their sense, their learning to display, 

And those explained the meaning quite away. JPope, 

How commentators each dark passage shun, 

And hold their farthing candle to the sun. 

Youngy Love of Fame, yii. 97. 
Oh! rather give me commentators plain, 

Who with no deep researches vex the brain. 

Who from the dark and doubtful love to run, 

And hold their glimmering taper to the sun. 

Crahhe, Parish Feqister, i, 

OOMPAEISONS. 

Comparisons are odorous. Sh, M, Ado, irr. 5. 

When the moon sliono, we did not see the candle ; 

So doth the greater glory dim the less. Sh. M. of Ten. v. 1. 
In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 

Save thine “ incomparable oil” Macassar I Byron, D. J, i. 17. 
COMPASSION—5^# Pity. 

Press not a falling man too far; ’tis virtue. Sh. Hen, vin. iii. 2. 
O, heavens ! can you hear a good man groan, 

And not relent, or not compassion him? Sh. lAt. And. iv. 1, 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
Prom seasons such as these ? Oh, I have ta’eu 
Too little care of this I Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel; 

That thou may’st shake the superflux to them. 

And show the heavens more just. Sh, Lear, in. 4. 
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OOKPABSIOK— continued. 

Pity I it is a pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too nappy to escape to death, 

By the compassionate trance, poor natiu’e's last 
Resource against the tyranny of pain. Byron, 

COMPLAINT. 

Come, now again thy woes impart. 

Tell all thy sorrows, all thy sin; 

We cannot heal the throbbing heart. 

Till we discern the wounds within. Crahhe, 

COMPLEXION. 

'Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 

Nature*s own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 8h, T. Ni. i. o. 

COMPLIMENTS. 

The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek. 

Pleads your fair usage. Sh. Troil. ly. 4. 

CONCEALMENT—5^^ Love. 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen. 

Let him not know^t, and he’s not robb’d at all. Sh. 0th, m. 2, 
is not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 

While discontent sits heavy at my heart. Addison, 

CONCEIT —see Formality, Self-conceit. 

As his own bright image he surveyed. 

He fell in love with the fantastic shade ; 

And o’er the fair resemblance hung unmov’d, 

Hor knew, fond youth, it was himself he lov’d. Ovid, Met, 
A strong conceit is rich; so most men deem: 

If not to be, ’tis comfort yet to seem. Marston, Antonio Sf Mell. 
Conceit in weakest bodies, strongest works. Sh, Sam. iii. 4. 
This self-conceit is a most dang’rous shelf, 

Where many have been shipwreck’d unawares ; 

He who doth trust too much unto himself. 

Can never fail to fall in many snares. S. of Sterling, Croesus, 

Drawn by conceit from reason^s plan, 

How vain is that poor creature, man ! 

How pleas’d is ev ry paltry elf 

To prate about that thing, himself. Churchill. 

CONCLUSION. 

O, most lame and impotent conclusion ? Sh, 0th, iiw 1. 

CONCOBB. 

Xind concord, heavenly-horn! whose blissful reign, 

Holds this vast globe in one surrounding chain ; 

Soul of the world I Thkell 

o 2 
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CONDXXHBB. 

The wretch, condemn’d mth life to part, 

Still, still on hope relies ; 

And every pang that rends the heart, 

Bids expectation rise. Goldsmith, Captivity, n. 

COKDUCT. 

Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest. 

Lend lead than thou owest, 

Learn more than thou trowest, 

Set less than thou throwest. SJi, JLear, i. 4. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. Fletcher, H, M. Fort. 
Learn to live well that thou may'st die so too ; 

To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 

The man who consecrates his hours 
By vig’rous effort and an honest aim, 

At once he draws the Sting of life and deatli; 

He walks with nature, and her paths are peace. Young,F.T.X^b. 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Poes well, acts nobly; angels could 'DLomovc.Young,N. T. ii. 

• To what gulphs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their born due, 

And find it, tiU they forfeit it themselves 1 Byron. 

To whom do lions east their gentle looks P 
Kot to the beast that would usurp their don. 

Whose liand is that the forest bear doth lick r 
Hot his that spoils her young before her fa(‘e. 

Who 'scapes tne lurking serpent’s mortal sting P 
Hot he that sets his foot upon her back. 

The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on; 

And doves will peck, in safeguard of their brood. 

COl^DEKCE. Sh. Hen. Vi. 3, ir. 2. 

Set on your foot; 

And, with a heart new fir’d, I follow you, 
do 3^ know not what: but it sufficeth, 

,^That Brutus leads me on. Sh. Jul. C. ii. 2. 

OOKPITSION. 

With min upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded. , Miltanj P, L. li. 096. 



CONNUBIAL HAPPINESa—CONSCIENCE. 

CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS. 

There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 

When two, that ^re link’d in one heavehly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 

Oh, the music and beauty of life lose their worth, 

When one heart only joys in their smile ; 

But the union of hearts mves that pleasure its birth, 

Which beams on the darkest and coldest of earth 
Like the sun on his own chosen isle ; 

It gives to the fire-side of winter the light. 

The glow and the glitter of spring— 

O sweet are the hours, when too fond hearts unite, 

As softly they glide, in their innocent flight 
Away on a motionless wing. 

CONQUEST j claim by right 

Of conquest: for when kings make war, 

JSo law betwixt two sov’reigns can decide, 

But that of arms, where fortune is the judge, 

(Soldiers the law 3 "ers, and the bar the field. Dtyden, 

Mark ! where his carnage and his conquests cease ! 

Ho makes a solitude, and calls itiieace I Byron, B. of A, ii. 20. 
CONSANGUINITY. 

’Cause grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin ; 

And therefore no true saint allows 

They shall be sufiered to espouse. Butler, Hud. iii. c. i. 129d. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Leave her to heaven. 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

To jirick and sting her. Sk. Ham, t. 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

iVnd lose the name of action. Sh. Ham. iii. 1. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. Sh. H. vi. 3. v. (>. 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quaml just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Sh. Hen. VI. 2, tii. 2- 


Moore. 


MS. 
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QOlRWSVBXinSt^coiUiHu^, 

I feel witKin me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience. Sh, Sen, VIIL lu^ 2. 

Unnatural deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles; Infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. Sh. Mac, V. 1. 

The colour of the king doth come and go, 

Between his purpose and his conscience, 

Like heralds \wixt two dreadful battles set : 

His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. Sh, K. J, iv. 2. 
He that has light within his own clear breast, 

May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 

Himself is his own dungeon. Milton^ Comasy 381. 

O conscience, into what abyss of fears, 

And horrors hast thou driven me ; out of which 
I find noway, from deep to deeper plung'd! MiltonyP,L.x.^42, 
Why should not conscience have vacation, 

As well as other courts o^ the nation ? 

Have equal power to adjourn. 

Appoint appearance, and return P Butler, Hud. 2, ir. 317. 
The sweetest conscience we receive at last. 

Is conscience of our virtuous actions past. Denham. 

Here, here it lies; a lump of lead by day ; 

And in my short, distracted, nightly slumbe 

The hag that rides my dreams. Dryden. 

Oh power of guilt! how conscience can upbraid! 

It forces her not only to reveal. 

But to repeat what she would most conceal. Dry den. 

Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 

But to our thoughts what edict can give law P 
Even you yourself to your own breast shall teU 
Your crimes, and your own conscience be your hell. Dry den. 
Pirates and conquerors of harden’d mind. 

The foes of peace and scourges of mankind. 

To whom offending men are made a prey. 

When Jove in vengeance gives a land away : 

Even these—when of their ill-got spoils possess’d. 

Find sure tormentors in a guilty breast; 

Some voice of God, close whispering within, 

** Wretch ! this is villainy ; and this is sin !" Bepe 
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€ONSCIEKCE— 

Some scruple rose, but thus he eas’d his thought, 

I’ll now give sixpence where I gave a groat; 

Where once I went to church, I’ll now go twice, 

And am so clear too of all other vice. Pope, Moral Essqys, 
Conscience, what art thou P thou tremendous power ! 

Who dost inhabit us without our leave. 

And art within ourselves, another self, 

A master self, that loves to domineer, 

And treat the monarch frankly as the slave ? Young, Bro, 
E’en grave divines submit to glittering gold ! 

The best of consciences are bought and sold. Peter Pindar 

But, at sixteen, the conscience rarely gnaws 
So much, as when we call our old debts m 
At sixty years, and draw the account of evil. 

And find a deuced balance with the devil. Byron, D. J. j. 
A quiet conscience makes one so serene ! 

^Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 

That all the apostles would have done as they did. Ih. D. J, 

Though thy slumbers may be deep. 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep; 

There are shades that will not vanish. 

There are thoughts thou canst not banish. Byron^ Manfred, 

There is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d 
He deals on his own soul. Byron, Manfred. 

Yet stni there whispers the small voice within, 

Heard through gain’s silencre, and o’er gloiy^s din : 

Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God ! Byron, Island. 

Oh ! conscience ! conscience ! man’s most faithful friend, 
Him canst thou comfort, ease, relieve, defend: 

But if he will thy friendly checks forego. 

Thou art, oh ! woe for him, his deadliest foe ! Crahhe,Struggl. 
How awful is that hour when conscience stings [pf Consc, 
The hoaiy wretch who on his death-bed hears, 

Deep in his soul, the thundering voice that wrings, 

In one dark, damning moment, crimes of years J Percival. 
’Tis ever thus 

With noble minds, if chance they slide to folly; 

Bemorse stings deeper, and relentless conscience 
Pours more of gall into the bitter cup 

Of their severe repentance. Mason, Plfrida, 
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CONSCIENCE-^owfmw^^. 

The sweetest cordial we receive at last, 

Is conscience of our virtuous actions past. Chffe^ Orcsto^ 

Trust me, no tortures which the poets feign 
Can match the fierce, th' unutterable pain 
He feels, who, night and day devoid of rest, 

Carries his own accuser in his breast. Juvenal^ Gifford, 

JN^ot alt the glory, all the praise, 

That decks the hero’s prosperous days. 

The shout of men, the laurel crown. 

The pealing anthenis of renown, 

May conscience’ dreadful sentence drown. Mrs„ Rolf or d. 

CONSENT. 

8he half consents who silently denies. Ovid, Art of Love. 

consideration: 

Wliat you have said, 

I w^ill consider; what you have to say, 

1 will with patience hear: and find a time 

Both meet to hear and answer. Sh. Jul. C. i. 2.. 

Consideration like an angel came. 

And whipp’d the ofiending Adam out of him. Sh. R. v. i. 

CONSOLATION. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Haze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And, w'ith some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart. Sh. Mach, v, 81 

CONSPIRACY. 

Oh! think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods; 

Oh! ’tis a dreadful interval of time. 

Fill’d up with horror, and big with death. Addison, Cato, 

Conspiracies no sooner should be formed 
Than executed. Addison, Cato. 

Conspiracies, 

Like thunder clouds, should in a moment form 
And strike, like lightning, ere the sound is heard. 

A. Dow, Set ho n a'. 

CONSTANCY. 

I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true, fix’d, and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 


Sh. Jul. C. III. L 
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C09STANCY— continued. 

O heaven ! were man 

But constant, he were perfect; that one error 
Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all sins 

Sh.Twoa.y.\. 

When all things have their trial, you shall find 
Kothing is constant but a virtuous mind. Shirley, Tf^f. Fa. one. 
Go, bid the needle its dear north forsake, 

To which with trembling reverence it doth bend ; 

Go, bid the stones a journey upwards make ; 

Go, bid th’ ambitious flames no more ascend ; 

And when these false to their old motions prove. 

Then will I cease thee, thee alone, to love. Cowley. 

True constancy no time, no power can move; 

He that hath known to change, ne’er knew to love. Gay, Dione. 

I know thee constant. 

Sooner I’ll think the sun would cease fo cheer 
The teeming earth, and then forget to bear; 

Sooner that rivers would rim back, or Thames, 

With ribs of ice in June, would bind his streams ; 

Or nature, by whose strength the world endures, 

Would change her course before you alter yours. Dr. Johnson. 
Oh, the heart, that has truly lov’d, never forgets. 

But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he sets, 

The same look which she turn’d when he rose. Moore, Sunfl. 
There is nothing but death 
Our affections can sever, 

And till life’s latest breath 

Love shall bind us for ever. J, G. Tercival. 

CONSTTMMATION, 

’Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. Sh. Ham. iir. 1, 

COKTEMPLATION. 

Fixed and contemplative their looks, 

Still turning over nature’s books. Denham. 

Thus every object of creation 

Can furnish hints for contemplation. 

And from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. Goy. 

CONTEMPT. 

What valour were it, when a cur doth grin. 

For one to thrust his hand between his teeth, 

When he might spurn him with his foot away ? 

Sh. H. VI. 3.1.4 
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CONTEMPT— eontmued, > 

From no one vice exempt, 

And most contemptible to sliun contempt. Pvfc, 

Tliink not there is no smile 
T can bestow upon thee. There is a smile, 

A smile of nature too, which I can spare, 

And yet, perhaps, thou wilt not thank me for it. 

Joanna Baillie, De Moirtfm d, 

Sliall it not bo scorn to me 

To harp on such a moulder’d string P 

r am sham’d through all my nature 

To have lov’d so slight a thing. Tennyson, 

CONTENTION. 

Sons and brothers at a strife ! 

What is your quarrel? how began it Erst? 

•—No quarrel, but a sweet contention. Sh. Hen, vi, 3. i. 2. 

AVhere two raging fires meet together, 

They do consume the thing that feeds their fury : 

Though little fire grows ^eat with little wind, 

Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all. Sh, Tam. 8. ii. 1. 

CONTENTMENT. 

He that commends me to mine own content, 

("ommends me to the thing I cannot get. Sh. Com. E. i. 2. 

JMy crown is in my heart, not on mj head; 

Not deck’d with diamonds and Indian stones. 

Nor to be seen: ray crown is called content; 

A crown it is, that seldom kings enjoy. Sh. Sen. Vi. 3. iii. 1. 

Poor and content is rich, and rich enough; 

But riches fiueless is as poor as winter 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor. Sh. 0th. iii. 3. 

’Tis better to be lowljr born, 

Ami range with humble livers in content, 

Tlian to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. Sh. Sen. Vlil. ii. 3. 

Much will always wanting be 
To him who much desires. Thrice happy he 
To whom the wise indul^ency of heaven, 

With sparing hand, but just enough has given, Coidey, 
Cellars and granaries in vain we fill 
With all the bounteous summer’s store, 

If the mind thirst and hunger still; 

The poor rich man’s emphatically poor. 


CoMoley. 
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•COKTEKTMENT— eontinucd. 

Let’s live with that small pittance which we have ; 

Who covets more, is evermore a slave. Merrick^ ApL 122. 
Who with a little cannot be content, 

Endures an everlasting punishment. JSerrick, Aph, 112. 
I meddle with no man’s business but my own; 

I rise in the morning early, study moderately, 

Eat and drink cheerfully, live soberly. 

Take my innocent pleasures freely. Otway, 

Since every man who lives is born to die. 

And none can boast sincere felicity. 

With equal mind what happens let us bear, 

Nor grieve too mucli for things beyond our care. 

Like pilgrims, to th’ appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s an inn, ano death the journey’s end. 

Dry deny Dalamon and ArcitCy 3. 
Since all great souls still make their own content, 

We to ourselves may all our wishes grant; 

For nothing coveting, we nothing want. Dry den. 

They cannot want who wish not to have more : 

Who ever said an anchoret was poor.^ Dry den. 

Content is wealth, the riches of the mind; 

And happy he who can that treasure find. Dry den. 

Content thyself to be obscurely good: 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. Addison^ CatOy iv. 
The remnant of his days he safely past, 

Nor found they lagg’d too slow, nor flew too fast; 

He made his wish with his estate comply, 

J^oyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior, 

Some place the bliss on action, some on ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these.. Pope. 

Thrice happy they, the wise, contented poor, 

From lust of wealth and dread of death secure ; 

They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they find ; 

Peace rules the day when reason rules the mind. Collins. 
Happy the man who, void of cares and strife, 

In suten or in leathern purse retains 

A good old shilling. John PhillipSy Splendid Slullinq. 

Man’s rich with little, were his judgment true; 

Nature is frugal, and her wants are few: 

Those few wants answer’d, bring sincere delights ; 

But fools create themselves new appetites. Young. 
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CON TEli TM£KT — continued, i 

O, prant me, Heav'n, a middle state, 

Neither too humble, nor too ^eat; 

More than enough for nature s ends, 

With something left to treat my friends. Mallet, 

Man wants little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. Goldsmith, V, of Wakefield y 8. 
Happy the life, that in a peaceful stream. 

Obscure, unnoticed through the vale has flow’d ; 

The heart that ne’er was charm’d by fortune’s gleam 
la ever sweet contentment’s blest abode. Fercioat 

This is the charm, by sages often told. 

Converting all it touches into gold: 

Content can soothe, where’er by fortune placed, 

Can rear a garden in a desert waste. Kirke While. 

He, fairly looking into life’s account, 

Saw frowns and favours were of like amount; 

And viewing all—his perils, prospects, purse— 

He said, Content—’tis well it is no worse.” Crahhe, 

Think’st thou the man whose mansions liold 
The worldling’s pomp and miser’s gold. 

Obtains a richer prize 
Than he who, in his cot at rest, 

Finds heavenly peace a willing guest. 

And bears the promise in his breast 

Of treasure in the skies ? Mrs. Sigourney. 

What tho’ we quit all glitt’ring pomp and greatness. 

The busy, noisy flattery of courts, 

We shall enjoy content: in that alone 
Is greatness, power, wealth, honour, all summ’d up. 

FowelL King of Naples. 

CONTEOVEBSY. 

Soon their crude notions with each other fought; 

The adverse sect denied what this had taught; 

And he, at length, the amplest triumph gained, 

Who contradicted what tho last maintained. Frior. 

When subtle doctors scripture made their prize, 

Casuists, like cocks, struck out each other’s eyes. Denham, 

He could raise scruples dark and nice. 

And after solve ’em in a trice; 

As if divinity had catch'd 

The itch on purpose to be scratch’d. ButleVy Hud. 1, 1 .16:1. 
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COKTBOYEESY —contmuein 

When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why ; 

When foul words, jealousies, and fears 
Bet folk together by the ears. 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 

Por dame Eeligion, as for Punk. Butler, Hud, 1, i. 1. 

Wild controversy then, which long had slept, 

Into the press from ruined cloisters leapt. I)>yd^it, 

The good old man, too eager in dispute. 

Flew high; and as his Christian fury roso, ^ 

Damn’d all for heretics who durst oppose. Dri/den, TRe. 237. 

Destroy his fib, or sOphistiy, in vain; 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope, 

Great contest follows, and much learned dust 
Involves the combatants ; each claiming truth, 

And truth disclaiming both. Cowper^ Task, iii. 161. 

COmnERSATION. 

Formed by tliy coaiverse, happily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe.Pope, E, iv. 37h. 

A dearth of words a woman need not fear; 

But ’tis a task indeed to learn to hear: 

In that the skill of conversation lies ; 

That shows or makes you both polite and wise. Young, L. F, 5. 

But conversation, choose what theme we may, 

And chiefly when religion leads the way. 

Should flow, like waters after summer show’rs, 

Not as if raised by mere mechanic powers.G6>/;y.703. 

Discourse may want an animated no. 

To brush the surface, and to make it flow; 

But still remember, if you mean to please. 

To press your point with modesty and ease. Cowper, Con, 101. 

His talk is like a stream which runs 
With rapid change from rock to roses; 

He slips from politics to puns, 

Passes from Mahomet to Moses ; 

Beginning with the laws that keep 
The planets in their radiant courses. 

And ending with some precept deep 
' For dressing eels or shoeing horses. Praed, The Vicar, 
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COKVEETS. 

More proselytes and converts use t’ accrue 
To false persuasions than the right and true; 

Por error and mistakes are infinite, 

While truth has but one way to be i' the right. Butler^ \{, 2! 

COOKS. 

Herbs, and other country messes. 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses. Milton, L'Alleg. 85- 

Heaven sends us good meat; but the devil sends cooks. 

Garrichf Ejpigr, on Gold&mith*s Metal. 

COPYING—COPYIST. 

To cq|g^ beauties forfeits all pretence 

To fame ; to copy faults is want of sense. Churchill, Mos. 457. 

A barren-spirited fellow : one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations ; 

Which, out of use, and staled by other men, 

Begin his fashion. Sh. Jul. C, iv. 1. 

COQUETTE. 

The maid, whom now you court in vain, 

Will quickly run in quest of man. Horace {Francis). 

I do confess thou’rt sweet, but find 
Thee sueli an unthrift of thy sweets; 

Thy favours are but like the wind, 

That kisseth everything it meets : 

And sin(*e thou canst with more than one, 

Thou’rt worthy to be loved by none. Herrick. 

The vain coquette each suit disdains. 

And glories m her lovers’ pains; 

With age she fades—each lover flies. 

Contemn’d, forlorn, she pines and dies. Gay, Fables. 

Perhaps this cruel nymph well knows to feign 
Forbidding speech, coy looks, and cold disdain, 

To raise his passion : such are female arts, 

To hold in safer snares inconstant hearts. Gay, Dione. 

Who hath not heard coquettes complain 
Of days, months, years, misspent in vain 
For time misused they pine and waste. 

And love's sweet pleasures never taste. Guy, Fables. 

From loveless youth to unrespected age 
No passion gratified, except her rage ; 

So much the fury still outran the wit,' 

The pleasure miss’d her, and the scandal hit. Fope^ M. E. 2 
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COQUETTE— continued. 

See how the world its veterans rewards ! 

A youth of frolics', an old age of cards ; 

Fair to no purpose, artftil to no end; 

Young witnout lovers, old without a friend ; 

A fop their passion, but their prize a sot; 

Alive, ridiciQous; and dead, forgot! PopCy M. E. 1. 

With every pleasing, every prudent part, 

Say, “ What can Chloe wan" —she wants a heart. 

She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought; 

But never, never reach’d one generous thought. Ibid. 

There affectation, with a sickly mien. 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen ; 

Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside ; 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride ; 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe. 

Wrapt in a gown, for sickness, and for show. Pope, Ra. of L 

Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike. 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. Pope, Ra. of J.. 

■ Nymph of the mincing mouth, and languid eye. 

And lisping tongue so soft, and head awr}% 

And fluttVing heart, of leaves of aspen made. Peter Pindar. 

Now Laura moves along the joyous crowd, 

Smiles in her eyes, and simpers in her lips ; 

To some she whispers, others speaks aloud; 

To some she curtsies, and to some she dips. Byron, Beppo, 

Would you teach her to love ? 

For a time seem to rove ; 

At first she may frown in a pet; 

But leave her awhile. 

She shortly will smile, 

And then you may win your coquette. Byron, 

Such is your cold coquette, who can't say No," 

And won’t say “Yes," and keeps you on and offing 
On a lee shore, till it begins to blow; 

Then sees your heart wreck’d with an inward scoffing: 

This works a world of sentimental woe, 

And sends new Werters yearly to their coffin. Ih. D, J. xii. 6d. 

Still panting o’er a crowd to reign, 

More ioy it gives to woman’s breast, 

To make ten frigid coxcombs vain, 

Than one true manly lover blest. PJiomas 3foorc, 
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COOTETTE —continmtL 

Can I again, that look recall. 

That once could make me die for thee ?— 

No, no I—the eye that beams oh all, 

Shall never more be priz’d by me. Thomas Moore, 

She, who only finds her self-esteem 
In others’ admiration, begs an alms ; 

Depends on others for her daily food. 

And is the veiy servant of her slaves. Joanna BailUe^ 

COREUPTION—Bribes. 

Corruption is a tree, whose branches are 
Of an unmeasurable length: they spread 
Dv’rywliere ; and the dew that drops from thence 
Hath infected some stools of authority. 

Beaumont and Fletcher^ BLonest Man s Fortunem 
He who tempts, though in vain, at least asperses 
The tempted with dishonour foul, suppos’d 
Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 

Against temptation. MiltoUt P. X. ix. 296. 

The veriest hemiit in the nation 

May yield, God knows, to strong temptation, Fope, 

At length coiTuption, like a general flood, 

So long by w'atchful ministers withstood, 

Shall deluge all; and avarice creeping on. 

Spread like a low-bom mist, and blot the sun. Fope. 

TJiosc, who would gain the votes of British tribes, 

Must add to force of merit, force of bribes. Churchill, Bos. 
Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite, 

To vote a patriot black, a courtier white, 

Explain tlieir country’s dear-bought rights away, 

And plead for pirates in the face of day. Ur. Johnson, London, 
This mournful truth is every where confess’d. 

Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d : 

But here more slow, where all arc slaves to gold, 

Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are ^oldi.lh.Loiulon, 
Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats. 

And ask no questions but the price of votes. 

Dr, Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Tis hence you lord it o’er your servile senates ; 

How low the slaves will stoop to gorge their lusts. 

When aptly baited : ev’n the tongues of patriots, 

Those sons of clamour, oft relax the neiwe 

Within the warmth of favour. XT. Brooke, Gustavus fasa* 
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COBETJPTION— continued, 

Tiiieves at home must hang; but he that puts 
Into his over-gorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes. Cowper, Task, i. 73G. 

"Whoso seeks an audit hero 
Propitious, pays his tribute, game or fishes, 

Wild-fowl or venison, and his errand speeds. Cowper, T.iv.GuO. 
A close state-leech, who, sticking to the nation, 

As adders deaf to honour’s execration, 

Sucks from its throat the blood by night, by day, 

Nor till the state expires, will drop away. Peter Vnidar, 
pleasant purchasing our fcUow creatures, 

And aU are to be sold, if you consider 

Their passions, and are dext’rous ; some by features 

Are bought up, others by a warlike leader ; 

8ome by a place, as tend their years or natures ; 

The most by ready cash—but all have prices, 

Prom, crowns to kicks, according to their vices.!??/re/2,D.»7.v.27. 
And conscience, truth, and honesty arc made 
To rise and fall, like other wares of trade. Thomas Moore. 
When rogues like these, the patriot (sparroto) cries, 

To honours and employments rise, 

I court no favour, ask no place; 

From such preferment is disgrace. Gay^ pt. 2, Fah* 2. 

‘COTTAGE HOMES. 

Beneath our humble cottage let us haste, 

And there, unenvied, rural dainties taste. Pope, 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 

They arc smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 

Ancf round the hamlet fanes ; 

Through glowing orchards forth they i^eep, 

Each from its nook of leaves; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As birds beneath the eaves. Mrs. Hemans^ 

<C0TTLE. 

O Amos Cottle ! Pheebus ! what a name ! 

Pyron, Engl. Eards and Scotch Eev. r. 399. 
COUNSEL—Advice. 

I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 

As water in a sieve. Sh. M. Ado, v. 1. 

Bosom up my counsel, 

You’ll find it wholesome. 


Sh. Hen. viii. i. L 
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COim SEL —continued • 

He cast 

0*er erring deeds and thouglits a heav’nly line 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as tliey pass’d. Byron, C. K. 


COTOTEKANCE-fi^d Face. 

A countenance more 

In sorrow than in auger. Sh. Ham. i. 

COUNTEY—Home. 

A wilderness of sweets ; for Nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss. Milton, P. L. v. 291. 

God made tlio country, and man made the town ; 

What wonder then, that health and virtue, pits. 

That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
Tliat life holds out to all, should most abound, 

And least be threatened in the fields and groves ? 

Cowper, TasJc, i. 749. 

Scenes must be beautiful which daily view’d 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. Ooioper, Tash, 1 .177. 

He who loves not his country can love nothing. Byron, 
COUNTEY LIFE —see Eetirement. 

His corn and cattle were his only care, 

.Ind his supreme delight, a country fair. Dryden. 

Give me, indulgent gods ! with mind serene, 

And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene, 

No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 

Nowell-bred hate, or servile grandeur there. Young, Z. of F, 

Nature I’ll court in her sequester'd haunts, 

By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell; 

Where the pois’d lark his evening ditty chants, 

And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 

Smollety Ode to Independence, 
How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too! 

Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 

Deli^tful industry enjoyed at home, 

And Nature in her cultivated trim. 

Dressed to his taste, inviting him abroad, Cowper, T. iii, 353. 
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COXriVTBY LIFE— continued. 

They love the country, and none else, who seek 
Por their own sake its silence and its shade ; 

Delights which who would leave, that has a heart 
Susceptible of pity, or a mind 

Cultured and capable of sober thought ? Cowper, TasJct iii. 320. 
Your love in a cottage is hungry. 

Your vine is a nest for flies— 

Your milkmaid shocks the graces. 

And simplicity talks of pies I 
You lie down to your shady slumber. 

And wake with a bug in your ear; 

And your damsel that walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer. Willis. 

COUBAGE—5^5 Activity, Daring, Fortitude, Valour. 

Screw your courage to the sticking-place, 

And we’ll not fail. 8h. Mach. i. 7. 

^ how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour lor defence ; 

Por courage mounteth with occasion. Sh. K, John, ii. 1. 

What man dare, I dare. 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The arm’d Rhinoceros, or th’ Hyrcanian tiger. 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. SJi^ Mach. iii. 4,> 

You must not think, 

That we are made of stuff so flat and dull, 

That we can let our beard be shook with danger, 

And think it pastime. Sh. Ham. iv. 7. 

I dare do all that may become a man : 

Who dares do more is none. Sh. Mach. i. 7. 

I do know him valiant, 

And, touch’d with choler, hot as gunpowder. 

And quickly will return an injury. Sh, Hen, r. iv. 7. 

It is held 

That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver : if it be, 

The man I speak of cannot in the world 

Be singly counterpois’d. Sh, Coriotl. ii. 2. 

He’s truly valiant, that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe; and make his wrongs 

His outsides ; to wear them like his raiment, careless^ i 

And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. Sh. Timon, iii. 6. 

H 2 
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COURAGE 


COIJSAGE— continued. 

He is not worthy of the lioneycomb 

That shuns the hive, because the bees have stings. Sh, 

A valiant man 

Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger, 

But worthily, and by selected ways. 

He undertalkcs by reason, not by chance. 

His valour is the salt t’ his other virtues. 

They’re all uuseason’d without it. Ben Junson, Neio Inn. 

The intent and not the deed 
Is in our pou er; and therefore who dares greatly, 

Docs greatly, Broioriy Barharossti. 

What though the field bo lost, 

All is not lost; the ungovernable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And coui’age never to submit or yield, 

And what is else not to be overcome, Milton, P. L. i. 105. 

No thought of flight, 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear : each on himself relied, 

As only in his arm the moment lay 

Of victory. Milton, V. L, b. (5. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Though drubb’d, can lose no honour hy’t. Butler, Mudlhi'as. 

All desperate hazards courage do create. 

As he plays frankly who has least estate : 

Presence of mind, and courage in distress, 

Are more than armies to procure success. Dry den, Aurenyz. 

The brave man seeks not popular applause, 

Nor, overpower’d with arms, deserts his cause ; 

Unsham’d, though foil’d, he docs the best he can, 

Porcc is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dry den. Pal. and Ar. 

True courage dwells not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting spirits and fermenting blood. 

Lodged in the sou! with virtue overruled, 

Infliimcd by reason, and by reason cooled. Addison. 

Mere courage is to madness near allied 
A brutal rage, which prudence does not guide. Blachmore. 

True valour 

Lies in the mind, the never yielding pui’pose. 

Nor owns the blind award of giddy Thomson,Cor, 
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aOJJ'RkOt'E^contimied. 

True courage scorns 

To vent her prowess in a storm of words ; 

i\nd to the valiant actions speak alone. Smollett^ Hegicide, 

What, though success will not attend on all. 

Who bravely dares must sometimes risk a fall. Smollett. 
True courage is not in the brutal force 
Of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
Of virtue and of reason. He who thinks 
Without their aid to shine in deeds of arms, 

Builds on a sandy basis his renown; 

A dream, a vapour, or an ague-fit. 

May make a coward of him. Wldiehead 

1 To holds no parley with unmanly fears ; 

IVliere duty bids, ho confidently steers, 

Baces a thousand dangers at her call, 

And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all. Cowjper. 

“You fool! I tell you no one means you harm.” 

“ So much the better,” Juan said, “ for them.” Byron, D. J. 

And tho’ I hope not hence unscath’d to go, 

Who conquers me, shall find a stubborn foe. Byron, Bng. Bar. 
Tho brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he, whoso noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature slirinks from. 

Joanna Baillie, Basil, ill. 1, 

Yet it may be more lofty courage dwells 
Jn one weak heart which braves an adverse fate, 

Than his whose ardent soul indignant swells, 

AVnrm’d by the fight, or cheer’d through high debate. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

COITET—COTTETIERS. 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 

Whom I have soon to weed and pluck away. S7i. Bio. IL ii. 3. 
I hardly yet have learn’d 

T’ insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend ray knee. Sh. JR. ii. iv. 4. 

Poor wretches that depend 
On greatness* favour, dream as I have done ; 

^Vake and find nothing. Sh. Cymh. v. 4. 


Hot a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of tho king’s looks, hath a heart that is not 

Glad at the thing they scowl at. Sh. Cymh. I, !• 
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COUET, COUBTIEES. 

COXTEtT, COT!IUllJSRB---eon(inued, 

It is tlie curse of kincs, to be attended 
By slaves, that take tneir humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life ; 

And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law. Sh. JT. John, iv. 2. 

I have been told, virtue in courtiers’ hearts 

Suffers an ostracism, and departs. Donne. 

True courtiers should be modest, and not nice ; 

Bold, but not impudent; pleasure love, not vice. Chapman. 
These can lie, 

Flatter, and swear, deprave, inform, 

Smile and betray ; make guilty men ; then beg 

Tlicir forfeit lives, to get the livings ; cut 

Men’s throats with whisperings; sell to gaping suitors 

The empty smoke that flies about a palace. Ben Jonson, 

Those, that go up hill, used to bow 
Their bodies forward, and stoop low, 

To poise themselves ; and sometimes creep 
When th’ way is difficult and steep : 

So those at court, that do address 
By low, ignoble offices. 

Can stoop at any thing that’s base, 

To wriggle into trust and grace. 

Are like to rise to greatness sooner 

Than those that go by worth and honour. Butler, Misc. Th. 

Courts are the places where best manners flourish, 

Where the deserving ought to rise, and fools 
Make show. Why should I vex and chafe my spleen, 

To see a gaudy coxcomb shine, when I 
Have sense enough to soothe him in his follies, 

And ride him to advantage as I please ? Ottvap, 

The court’s a golden, but a fatal circle, 

Upon whose magic skirts a thousand devils 
In crystal forms sit tempting innocence, 

And beckon early virtue from its centre. Lee. 

See how he sets his countenance for deceit, 

And promises a lie before he speaks. Dry den. All for Love. 
Of all court-service learn the common lot, 

To-day ’tis done, to-morrow ’tis forgot. 

Curse on the coward or perfidious tongue 
That dares not, even to kings, avow the truth ! 


Thomso7i. 
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^OTJET, ^OTSlS.Yi'ERZ^continued. 

At the throng’d levee bends the venal tribe t 
With fair but faithless smiles each varnish’d o’er, 

Each smooth as those who mutually deceive, 

And for their falsehood each despising each. Thomson^ Lihm'ty 

A courtier’s dependant is a beggar’s dog. Shenstone, 

Tis the curse of kings 
To be surrounded by a venal herd 
Of flatterers, that soothe his darling vices, 

And rob their master of his subject’s love. BrooJce, Earl of W. 

To shake with laughter, ere the jest they hear, 

To pour, at will, the counterfeited tear : 

And, as their patron hints the cold or heat, 

To shake in dog-days, in December sweat. Dr. Johnson, Lond. 

Unhappy lot of all that shine at courts ; 

For forc’d compliance, or for zealous virtue, 

Still odious to the monarch, or the people. Dr. Johnson, Irene. 

A lazy, proud, unprofitable crew, 

The vermin gender’d from the rank corruption 
Of a luxurious state. Camherland, Timon of Athens. 

A mere court butterfly, 

That flutters in the pageant of a monarch. Byron, Sardana. 

The thraU and state at the palace gate 
Are what my spirit has learn’d to Jiate ; 

Oh ! the hills shall be a home for me, 

I’d leave a throne for the home of the free ! Eliza CooJc. 

C0TJKTE8Y. 

Dissembling courtesy ! how fine this tyrant 

Can tickle where she wounds ! Sh. Cymh. i. 2. 

When th’ way is difficult and steep : 

So those at court, that do address, 

Jiy low ignoble offices, 

Can stoop at any thing that’s base, 

To wriggle into trust and grace. Butler, Eudihras. 

Would you both please and be instructed too. 

Watch well the rage of shining, to subdue ; 

Hear every man upon his favourite theme, 

And ever be more Knowing than you seem, 

The lowest genius will aflford some light, 

Or give a hmt that had escaped your sight. StiUiugflect. 
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COTfRTESY^eontinued. 

This Florentine’s a very saint, so meek 

And full of courtesy, that he would lend 

The devil his cloak, and stand i’ the rain himself. 

COTOTSmP. 

Bring, therefore, all the forces that you may, 

And lay incessant battery to her heart; 

Plaints, prayers, vows, ruth, and sorrow, and dismay,— 
These engines can the proudest love convert. Spenser^ Sonnet. 
Most fair, 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms. 

Such as will enter at a lady’s ear, 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart P S/i. Hen. r.v. 2. 
Flatter and praise, commend, extol their graces ; 

Tho’ ne’er so black, say they Lave angels’ faces. 

That man that hath a tongue I say is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. S/i. Two G.iii.l. 
Gentle lady, 

When I did first impart my love to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Pan in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 

And then I told you true. Sh. Two G. iv. 3- 

Say, that upon tho altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice ^^our tears, your sighs, your heart: 

Write till your ink be dry ; and with your tears 
Moist it again ; and frame some feeling line, 

That may discover such integrity. Sh. Two G. of Ver. iii. 2. 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d ; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won. Sh. Tit. And. ii. T. 

By your gracious patience, 

I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver 

Of ray whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For such proceeding I am charg’d withal,) 

I won his daughter with. Sh. Oth. i 3 

O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek ! Sh, Horn. Jul. iii. 2. 

Women are angels, wooing: 

Things won are done ; joy’s soul lies in the doing: 

That she beloved knows naught, that knows not this— 

Men prize tho thing ungained more than it is. Sh. Troil. i. 2.. 
I do not love 

Much ceremony ; suits in love should not. 

Like suits in law, be rock’d from term to term. Shirley, II. P* 
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COTTBTSHIP— continued. 

There is, sir, a critical minute in 

Ev ry man’s wooing, when liia mistress may 

Be won, which if he carelessly neglect 

To prosecute, ho may wait long enough 

Before he gain the hke opportunity, S. Marmion^ Antiquary. 

He that would win his dame must do 
As love does when he draws his bow ; 

With one hand thrust the lady from, 

And with the other pull her home. Butler^ Had, 2, i. 4i0r 

She tliat with poetry is won, 

Is but a desk to write upon ; 

And what men say of her they mean 

!No more than on the thing they lean. Butler^ Hud, 2, i. 51^. 
With easy freedom and a gay address, 

A pressing lover seldom wants success. Boiec, 

Oh, what perfections must that virgin share, 

Who fairest is esteem’d, where all are fair. Prior, H. and E, 

Men dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake. jPo^d?, Eloisa, 
Now from the world, 

Sacred to sweet retirement, lovers steal. 

And pour their souls in transport. Tliomso)). 

T am not form’d, by flattery and praise. 

By sighs and tears, and all the whining trade 

of love, to feed a fair one’s vanity. Thomsoyi, Tanored. 

Trust me—with women worth the being won, 

The softest lover ever best succeeds. A. Hill, Alzira. 

So, with decorum all things carried, 

Miss frown’d, and blush’d, and then was married. Goldsmith, 
But yet she listen’d—’tis enough— 

Who listens once will listen tw ice. 

Her heart, bo sure, is not of ice. 

And one refusal’s no rebufl*. Byron, Mazeppa, 

To pick up gloves, and fans, and knitting-needles, 

And list for songs and tunes, and watch for smiles. 

And smile at pretty prattle, and look into 

The eyes of maids as tho’ they were bright stars. Byron, 

Like a lovely tree 

She grew to womanhood, and between w'hilcs 
Kejected several suitors, just to learn 

How to accept a better in his turn. Byron, Bon Juan^ 
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COUETSHIP—COWAEDICE. 


COTTBTSHIP— continued. 

Woo to tlie man who ventures a rebuke! 

"Twill but precipitate a situation 
Extremely disaCTeeable, but common 

To calculators when they count on woman. J* xiv> 43. 

Not much he kens, I ween, of woman’s breast, 

Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs. 

Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes. 

But not too humbly, or she will despise ; 

Disguise even tenderness, if thou art wise. Byron^ Cli. Harold. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

When workmen strive to do better than w ell. 

They do confound their skill in covetousness. Sh. K. J. iv. 2. 
The difference 'twixt the covetous and the prodigal! 

The covetous man never has money, 

And the prodigal will have none shortly. Dr. Johnson. 

COWABDICE—5^6 Battle. Fear. 

O that a mighty man, of such descent. 

Of such possessions, and so high esteem, 

Should be infused with so foul a spirit! SK. Tam. S. it. 2. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as falso 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars, 

Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk ? 

Sh. M. of Ven. ill. 2. 

A coward ; a most devout coward ; religious in it. 

Sh. Tw. N. III. 4. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. Sh. Jul. C. ii. 2. 
Milk-liver’d man, 

That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wu’ong, 

Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 

Thine honour from thy suffering. Sh. Lear. iv. 2. 

And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly. 

But, coward-like, with trembling terror aie. Sh. Hen. vi. v. 2. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 

Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard. Sh. K. J. ii. 1. 

Beproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes. Sh. Hen. V . iv. G. 

That which in mean man we entitle patience, 

Js pale cold cowardice in noble breasts. Sh, Itic, ii. i. 2. 

Thou woar’st a lion’s liide ! doff it for sliame. 

And hang a calf s-skin on those recreant limbs. Sh. K. J. tit. 1 . 
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COWARDICE— covtinucd. 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward. 

Thou little valiant, great in villany I 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 

Thou fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 

To teach thee safety. Sh. K. John, iii. 1. 

You souls of geese, 

’rhat bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would beat P Pluto and hell! 

All hurt behind ; backs red, and faces pale 

With flight and agued fear ! Mind and charge home, 

Or, by the fires of heaven. I’ll leave the foe, 

And make my war on you. Sh^ Coriol, i. 4, 

But look for ruin when a coward wins ; 

For fear and cruelty were ever twins. C. Aleyn, 

Let valiant fools 

Brag of their souls ; no matter what they say 
A coward dares, in ill, do more than they. Shirley. 

Timely running’s no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art. Butler, Hud. 3, iii. 243. 
The good we act, the ill that we endure, 

Is all for fear, to make ourselves secure ; 

Merely for safety after fame we thirst. 

For all men would be cowards if they durst. E. of Bochester. 
All mankind is one of these two cowards ; 

Either to wish to die when he should live. 

Or live when he should die. Sir R, Howard, Blind Lady. 
Cowards fear to die ; but courage stout, 

Bather than live in snuff, will be put out. Sir W. Raleigh. 
A coward is the kindest animal : 

*Tis the most forgiving creature in a fight. Dry den. 

Cowards are cruel, but the brave 

Love mercy and delight to save. Oay. 

Grac’d with a sword, but worthier of a fan. Cowper, Task, 
The man that lays his hand upon a woman, [i. 701. 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom’t were gross flattery to name a coward. Tobin, 

Hope, fear, and love, ^Honeymoon, ii. 1. 
Joy, doubt, and hate, may other spirits move. 

But touch not his, who, ev’ry waking hour, 

Has one fix’d dread, and always feels its pow’r. 


CraObe. 
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COWABDICE— continued. 

The coward never on himself relies 

But to an equal for assistance flies. Crahhe, Tale irr. 

Gro—let thy less than woman's hand 

Assume the distaff—not the brand. JSyron, Br. of Ahydof. 

The coward wretch whose hand and heart 
Can bear to torture aught below. 

Is ever first to quail and start 

From slightest pain or equal foe. Eliza Cool'. 

COXCOMB SCO Dandy* 

This is he 

That kiss’d away his hand in courtesy ; 

This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice, 

That when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms ; nay, he can sing 
A mean most meanly ; and in ushering, 

Mend him who can ; the ladies call him, sweet; 

The stairs as he treads on them kiss his feet. <S4. Love L. L. v. 2. 

I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, solely a coward ; 

Yet these fix’d evils sit so fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue’s steely bones 

Look bleak in the cold wind : wdtlial, full oft w e see 

Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. SI* All's TT. 1.1. 

So by false learning is good sense defac’d; 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of schools. 

And some made coxcombs, nature meant but i'ooh.Pope,E.C. 

Purblind to poverty the worldling goes, 

And scarce sees rags an inch beyond his nose. 

But from a crowd can single out his grace. 

And cringe and creep to fools who stmt in lacc. 
CRAJFTINESS~.'f<?6? Cunning. 

When the fox hath once got in his nose, 

He’ll soon finds means to make the body follow. 

Sh. Men. 

This is the fruit of craft: 

Like him that shoots up high looks for the shaft. 

And finds it in his forehead. 

CRAMMING. 

Index-learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the.eel of science by the tail. Pope, JDun, 61-279; 


[25 < 

Chur chin, 

VI. 3. IV. 7. 

Middleton. 
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CEEDIT. 

Blest paper credit I last and best supply ! 

That lends corruption lighter wings to dy. Foj)e, iii, 39. 

CEEDITLITY. 

In these ears of mine, 

These credulous ears, he poured the sweetest words 
That art or love could frame. Beaumont ^ Ft, 

O credulity, 

Thou hast as many ears as fame has tongues. 

Open to every sound of truth as falsehood. JSaeard, 

O credulity, 

Security’s blind nurse, the dream of fools, 

The drunkard’s ape, that feeling for his way, 

IC’en when he thinks, in his deluded sense. 

To snatch at safety, falls without defence. Mason, 

CEEEDS. 

Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 

Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 

If he kneel not before the same altar wdth me ? Moore, 

CEIME, 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 

Xike a phantasma, or a hideous dream. Sh. Jul, C, ir. 1. 

Hot all that heralds rake from coflhi’d clay, 

Hor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 

Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. Byron^ CJc.lI. i. 3. 

Rvery crime 

Has, in the moment of its perpetration. 

Its own avenging angel—dark misgiving, 

An ominous sinking at the inmost heart. Coleridge. 

Oh, how will crime engender crime ! throw guilt 
Upon the soul, and, like a stone cast on 
The troubled waters of a lake, 

*Twill form in circles, round succeeding round, 

Each wider than the first. Colman the Younger* 

CEINOLINE. 

When Ceha struts in man’s attire. 

She shows too much to raise desire ; 

But from the hoop’s bewitching round, 

The very shoe has power to vfoxmYEd,MoorCjSlider^B.27. 
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CBISIS. 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they wore before. Sh. Mac, iv. 2 

CBITICISM— CEinCS. 

I am nothing if not critical. Sh. 0th, ii. 1, 

Critics are like a kind of flies, that breed 
In wild fig-trees, and, when they’re grown up, feed 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind. 

And, by their nibbling on the outward rind, 

Open the pores, and make way for the sun 
To ripen it sooner than ’twould have done. BMer, Misc. T, 
Those fierce inquisitors of wit, 

The critics, spare no flesn that ever writ; 

But just as tooth-draw’rs find among the rout, 

Their own teeth work in pulling others out. 

So they, decrying all of all that write. 

Think to erect a trade of judging by't. Butler. 

Critics to plays for the same end resort. 

That surgeons wait on trials in a court; 

For innocence condemned they’ve no respect, 

Provided they’ve a body to dissect, Congreve. 

Ko author ever spared a brother; 

Wits are game-cocks to one another. Cay, Fable 10. 

INTeglect the rule each verbal critic lays, 

For not to know some trifles is a praise; 

And men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

T^ avoid great errors must the less commit. Pope. 

Critics I saw, that other names deface. 

And fix their own, with labour in their place. Ib, Temp.Fame^ 37. 
Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne’er was, noris,nor e’er shall be. Pope,F, C.ii.53. 
Numbers err in this— 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. Pope^ on Cri, 5. 
Ah! ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the critic let the man be lost. Pope, F. on C. ii. 121. 
Some have at first for wits, then poets pass’d; 

Turn’d critics next, and prov’d plain fools at last. 

Some neither can for wits nor critics pass. 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. Pope, FC, 36, 
Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 

And curious thoughts struck out at ev'ry line— 

Pleas’d with a work where nothing’s just or fit. 

One glaring chaos, and wild heap of wit. 


Ibid. 
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CBmCISU, CBITICS— contimied. 

Let such, teach others, who themselves excel, 

And censure freely, who have written well. Pope^ E.C. 15. 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer: 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. Pope, Ep. to Arh, 2l>l. 
A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ; 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find. 

Where nature moves and rapture warms the mm^.Pope, E.C\ 
Till critics blame and judges praise, 

The poet cannot claim his bays ; 

On me when dunces are satiric, 

I take it for a panegyric; 

Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 

Le that my motto, and my fate. Swift. 

Who shall dispute what the reviewers say ? 

Their word’s suflicient; and to ask a reason, 

In such a state as theirs, is downright tve{ison.C/mrchtll,Apof, 
Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling fry, 

ISurn, hiss, and bounce ; waste paper, ink, and die. Young. 
Hot all on books their criticism waste : 

The genius of a dish some justly taste, 

And eat their way to fame. Young, Love of Famo, iii. 69. 
As turns a flock of geese, and, on the green, 

Poke out their foolish necks in awkward spleen, 

(Ridiculous in rage !) to hiss and bite, 

So war their quills when sons of dulness write. Young. 

Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 

And bo each critic the good-natured man. Goldsmith. 

A man must serve his time at ev’ry trade, 

Save censure ; critics all are ready made : 

Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote. 

With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A mind well skill’d to forge or find a fault, 

A turn for punning—call it Attic salt— 

Pear not to lie—’t will seem a lucky hit; 

Shrink not from blasphemy—'t will pass for wit; 

Care not for feeling, pass your project jest;— 

And stand a critic, hated yet caress’d. Byron, Eng. Bards. 
Without, or with, offence to friends or foes, 

I sketch the world exactly as it goes. Byron, Bon Juan^ 
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CRITICISM, CRITICS—CRUELTr. 


CKITICISM, CBlTlC^^coniiimtd, 

A would-be satirist, a lured buffoon, 

A montblj^ scribbler of some low lampoon, 

Condemn a to drudge the meanest of the mean, 

And furnisb falsehoods for a magazine, 

Devotes to scandal bis congenial mind ; 

Himself a living libel on mankind. Byron, E, Bards, 

Hope constancy in wind, or corn in cliaff. 

Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false, before 

You trust in critics who themselves are sore. Bj/. Bream, 75. 
As a base pack of ^^elping hounds. 

Who wish their betters to annoy. 

If a stray cur but touch their bounds, 

Will bruise, and mangle, and destroy ; 

So they will on some plan unite, 

By which to vex him and to spite; 

His very virtues they will use 

As pretexts for tlieir foul abuse. J. T. IValson, 

’Tis hard to tell, so coarse a daub he lays, 

Which sullies most, the slander or the praise. S^ragiie^ 

CROWNS. 

Uneasy bes the head that wears a crown.5/o Hen. IV. 2. iii. 1. 

CRUELTY —see Suffering. 

A stonv adversary, an inliuman wretch. 

Incapable of pity, void and empty 

From every drachm of mercy. SJi. Her, V. iv. U 

Let mo be cruel, not unnatural; 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none ; 

My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites. Sh. Ham. iii. 2- 
I must bo cruel, only to be kind; 

Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. Sh. Ham. iii. 4. 
O, tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a woman's hide ! 

How could’st thou drain the life-blood of the child ? 

Sh. Henry vi. 3, j, 4 

Neither bended knees, pure hands holdup, 

Sad sighs, deep groans, nor silver shedding tears, 

Could penetrate her uncompassionate sire. Sh. Two G. iir. 1. 

I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though grac’d with polish’d manners and line sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man, 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. Cowper, vi. 562. 
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CEXJELTY— coni inued. 

I reverence the coachman who cries “ Gee,” 

And spares the lash. When I behold a spider 
Prey on a fly, a magpie on a worm, 

Or view a butcher, with horn-handled knife, 

Slaughter a tender lamb as dead as mutton— 

Indeed, indeed, I’m very, very sick ! Rejected Addresaes. 
CUCKOLDS. 

For when men by their wives are cow’d. 

Their horns of course arc understood. Butlerj Budibras. 

To no men are such cordial greetings given 
As those whose wives have made them fit for heaven. 
CUNNING—sec Craftiness. Byron, Don Juan, v. 154. 

Oh, what autliority and show of truth 

Can cunning sin cover itself withal! Sh. Ado, iv. 1. 

CUPID. 

This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid: 

Pegent of love rhymes, lord of folded arms, 

The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontents. Bh. Love's La. iii. 1. 
Love looks not witli the eyes, but with the mind, 

And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind. Sh. Mid. N. 1.1. 
Cupid is a knavish lad. 

Thus to make poor females mad. Sh. Mid. N. iii. 2. 

CUEIOSITY. 

The over curious arc not over wise. Masslncjer. 

Search not to find wliat lies too deeply hid; 

Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbid. Denham 
I loathe that low vice, curiosity. Byron, Don Juan. 

How many a noble art, now widely known, 

Owes its young impulse to this power alone I Sprague. 

CUESES sffi OATHS. 

O villains, vipers, damn’d without redemption ; 

Dogs, easily won to lawn on any man; 

SnaKes in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting my heart ,* 

Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas. 

Sh. Bic. II. III. 2v 

If he say so, may his pernicious soul 

Pot half a grain a day !—he lies to the heart. Sh. Olh. v. 2, 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes I—inmet her beauty, 

You fcn-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 

To fall and blast her pride ! Sh. K. Lear, ii. 4. 
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C dltSES —cont imied. 


CFKSES. 


Whip me, yo devils, 

Blow me about in winds, roast me in sulphur ; 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire. Sh, 0th» v. 2 

May all th’ infections that the sun sucks up 
Prom bogs, fens, flats, upon him fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease ! Sh. Tern. ii. 13. 

Poison be their drink ! 

Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest meat they taste !— 

Their softest toucm as smart as lizards^ stings ! 

Their music frightful as the serpent’s hiss ! 

And boding screech-owls make their concerts fuU! 

Sh, Hen* VI. iii. 13. 

All the contagion of the south light on you. 

You shames of Pome ! you herd of—Boils and plagues 

Plaster you o’er ; that you may bo abhorr’d 

Purlher than seen, and one infect another 

Against the wind a mile ! Sh. Coriol. i. 4. 

Kow the red pestilence strike all trades in Pome, 

And occupations perish ! Ibid. 

Let this pernicious hour 

Stand aye accursed in the Calender. Sh, Mac, iv. 1. 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 

Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 

May fright tlic hopeful mother at the view ; 

And that be heir to his unhappiness. Sh. Hie. in. t. 2. 

If heaven have any grievous plague in store. 

Exceeding those that I can wish upon thee, 

O, lot them keep it, till thy sins be rqie, 

And tlieii burl down their indignation 

On thee, the trouhlcr of the poor world^s peace. Ibid. i. Ii. 
A plague o’ both your houses ! Sh. Horn. iii. 1. 

Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 

Art thou damn’d. Sh. K. John, iv. :i. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon! 

Where got’st thou that goose look ? Sh. Mach. v. 3. 

May he be rooted where he stands for ever; 

His eye-balls never move ; brows be unbent; 

His blood, his liver, entrails, heart, and bowels, 

Be blacker than the place I wish him—Hell, 


Lee. Oed, 
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CTDltSES— eontirmcd. 

May sorrow, shame, and sickness overtake her. 

And all her beauties, like my hopes, be blasted, 

Rowe, Royal Convert, irr, 1. 
So let him stand, through ages yet unborn, 

Fix’d statue on the pedestal of scorn ! By^'on, C. of M. 
May the grass wither from thy feet; the woods 
Deny thee shelter ! earth a home ! the dust 
A grave ! and heaven her God ! Byron, Cain. 

Down to the dust! and as thou rott’st away, 

Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay. 

The cardinal rose with a dignified look, Byy'on,a Slcetch. 
He called for his candle, his bell, and his book ! 

Ju holy anger and pious grief. 

Ho solemnly ciirscd that rascally thief; 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed, 

From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head ; 

He cursed him eating, he cursed liim drinking, 

He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking ; 

He cursed him sitting, in standing, in lying I 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying. 

He cursed him living, ho cursed him dying ! 

Hover was heard such a terrible curse : 

Dut what gave rise 
To no little surjn’iso, 

Hobody seemed one penny the worse ' R. Barham, Ing. Leg. 
CUSTOiyC ^faeJedaw of Rh, 

How use doth breed a habit in a man ! Sh. Two. G. v. 4. 
Hew customs. 

Though they be never so ridiculous, 

Hay, let them be unmanly, yet arc follow’d. Sh. jST. VIII. i. 1. 
It is a custom, 

More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 

Sh. Ham. I. 4. 

Custom calls me to’t;— 

What custom wills, in all things should wo do’t? Sh.Corio. 
Custom does often reason overrule, 

And only serves for reason to tlie fool. Rochester. 

All habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. Dryden, Ovid. 
Custom, 'tis true, a venerable tyrant 

O’er servile man extends her blind dominion. Thomson 

I 2 
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CU STOU—'C072 iiyi tied. 

Custom forms us all; 

Our tliouglits, our morals, our most fixed belief 

Are cousequences of our place of birth. A, Hilly Zanu 

To follow foolish precedents, and wink 

With both our eyes, is easier than to think. Coivperf Tirocin. 

The slaves of custom and establish’d mode, 

With pack horse constancy we keep the road 
Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells. 

True to the jingling of our leaders’ bells. Cowpevy Tirociniuvu 

Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To rev’rence what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use. 

That even servitude, the worst of ills, 

Because deliver’d down from sire to son, 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing. Cowpery Task, v. 299. 
Man yields to custom as he bows to fate, 

In all things ruled—mind, body, and estate ; 

In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply 

To them we know not, and we know not whj^Crahhe, Tale iii. 

Habit with him was all the test of truth, 

“ It must be right: I’ve done it from my youth.” Crahhe, 
CUT. 

This was the most unkindest cut of all. Sh, JuL C, iii. 2. 
CUT LOAF. 

And easy it is. 

Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know. S/i. Tit. An. ii. 1. 

CYNIC. 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: ho loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Anthony ; ho hears no music ; 

Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 

Such men as ho be never at heart’s ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 

And therefore are they very dangerous. S/i. Jal. C. I. 2. 
CYPRES9. 

Dark tree ! still sad when others’ grief is fled. 

The only constant mourner o’er the dead. JByrony Oiaour. 
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DAINTIES. 

Such dainties to tliem, their health it might hurt; 

It’s likfe sending them ruffles, when wanting a shirt. 

Goldsmith^ Haunch of Venison. 

DAMAGES. 

Sir, quoth the lawyer, not to flatter ye. 

You nave as good and fair a battery 
As heart can wish, and need not shame 
The proudest man alive to claim ; 

For if they’ve us’d you as you say. 

Marry, quoth I, God give you joy; 

I would it were my case, I’d give 

More than I’ll say, or you’ll believe. Butler, JIud. 3, iii. 67o. 
DANCERS, DANCING—5^5 Feet, Walking. 

When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
JNTothing but that. SJi. Wint. T. iv. 3. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light; 

Eut, oh! she dances such a way! 

No sun upon an Easter-day 

Is half so fine a sight. SucJcling, on a Wedding. 

Come and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe. Milton, L*Allegro, 34. 

Alike all a^es; dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze ; 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath tlie burden of threescore. Goldsmith, Tr. 
Such a dancer! 

Where men have souls or bodies she must answer. 

Byron, Bon Juan. IV. 84. 
And then he danced ;—all foreigners excel 
The serious Angles in the eloquence 
Of pantomime ;—he danced, 1 say, right well 
With emphasis, and also with good sense— 

A thing in footing indispensable: 

He danced without theatrical pretence. 

Not like a ballet-master in the van 

Of his drill’d nymphs, but like a gentleman. Byron^ lb. xiv. 38. 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
jMusic arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes that spoke again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell. Byron, Ch. Har. Z. 
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DANCERS, DANCING— 

On with the dance ! let joy be nnconfined! 

No sleep tiU morn, when youth and pleasure meet, 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. Byrouy Ch, Har, 

The music, and the banquet, and the wine,— 

The garlands, the rose-odours, and the flowers,—* 

The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments,— 

The white arms, and the raven hair,—the braids 
And bracelets—swan-like bosoms—the thin robes. 

Byron, Mar, Fal, 

The long carousal shakes th’ illumined hall; 

Well speeds alike the banquet and the ball : 

And the gay dance of bounding beauty’s train 
Xinks grace and harmony in happiest chain. 

Blest are the early hearts and gentle hands, 

That mingle theirs in well-according bands ; 

It is a sight the careful brow might smooth, 

And make age smile, and dream itself to youth, 

And youth forget such hours were past on earth,— 

So springs th* exulting bosom to that mirth. Byron, Lara, 

Oh, a fancy ball’s a strange affair! 

Made up of silks and leathers, 

Light heads, light heels, false hearts, false hair, 

Pins, paint, and ostrich feathers. 

The dullest duke in all tlie town 
To-day may shine a droll one ; 

And rakes, who have not half-a-crown. 

Look royal in a whole one. Braed, Fancy Ball, 

Such grace and such beauty ! dear creature ! you’d swear, 
When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 

That her steps are of light, that her home is the air, 

And she only par complaisance touches the ground ! 

Moore, Fudge Family, 

DANGER—Caution, Peril. 

He that stands upon a slippery place. 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. Sh, K. John, in. 4. 
Though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous. Sh, Ham, v. 1. 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 

I took thee, for thy better ; take thy fortune ; 

Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. Sh. Ham. iii. 4. 
They that stand high have many blasts to shake them, 

And, if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces, Sh. R. iii. i. 3. 
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DANGEB— continued. 

Wc have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d itf, 

She’ll close, and be herself! whilst oiir poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. Sli. Mach. iii. 2. 

Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 

Sh. Hen. IV. 1, it. 3. 

The absent danger greater still appears ; 

And less he fears, wlio’s near the thing he fears. JDanieU Cleo. 
Our dangers and delights are near allies ; 

From the same stem the rose and prickle rise. Daniel. 

When men think they most in safety stand, 

The greatest peril often is at hand. Drayton^ Barons IFars, 
Danger levels man and bmte. 

And all are fellows in their need. Byron. 

DABE-DARING. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more is none. S>li. Mach. i. 7. 

He that climbs the tall tree has won right to the fruit, 

Ho that leaps the uide gulf should prevail in his suit. Scott, 

He cither fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it all. Scott, Intro. Chron. Canong, 

JDANDY—Coxcomb, 

He was perfumed like a milliner; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose. Sh. Hen. iv, 1, i. 

DAHK. 

At one stride came the dark. Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 

DAUGHTEB. 

Thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter; 

Or, rather, a disease that’s in iiiy flesh, 

Which I must needs call mine ; thou art a boil, 

A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle. 

In my corrupted blood. But I’ll not chide thee; 

Let s'liame come when it will, I do not call it. 

Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure. Sh. L. n. ^ 
If a daughter you have, she’s the pla^e of your life, 

No peace shall you know, though you vo buried your wife ! 
At twenty she mocks at the duty you taught lier; 

Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! Sheridan^ D. i. 3. 
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DAlTGHTEH—^DEATH. 


L ATT OHTEE —contin n^d. 

Duty demands, the parent’s voice 
Should sanctify the daughter’s choice, 

In that is due obedience shown ; 

To choose, belongs to her alone. Thos. Moore. 

BAWN—DAYBEEAK —see Morning. 

The morning steals upon the night. 

Melting the darkness. Sh. Temp, v. 1. 

But all so soon as the all-chccring sun 

Should in the furthest east begin to draw 

The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed. Sh. Rom, i. 1. 

The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. Ih. ii. 3. 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. Sh, Rom. iii. 5. 

Night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger; 

At whose approach, ghosts, wand’ring here and there, 

Troop home to churcli-yards. Sh, Mid, N, iii. 2. 

The eastern gate, ali fiery red, 

Opening on Neptune, with fair blessed beams. 

Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. Jh. iii. 2. 
The day begins to break, and night is fled, 

Whose pitchy mantle over-vcil’d the earth. Sh. M. ri. ii. 2. 
Look, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. Sh, Ham. i. 1. 
Look, the gentle day, 

Before the wheels of Pheebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. Sh. M. Ado, v. 3. 
The silent hours steal on. 

And flaky darkness breaks within the cast. Sh. Ric. in. v. 3. 
The quiet night, now dappling, ’gan to wane, 

Dividing darkness from the dawning main. Ryron^ Island. 
DEATH —see Grave, Mourning, Infancy. 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

Sh. Jul. C. II. 2. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I y«t have heard. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come, Sh. Jul. C. ii. 2 
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DEATH— continued. 

O mighty Csesar! dost thou lie so low? 

Are all tny conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils. 

Shrunk to this Jittlo measure ? Sh. Jul. C. iii. 1. 

The weariest and most loathed.* worldly life. 

That age, ache, and penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. Sh. M. for M. ill. 1. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot: 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

• To be imprison’d in the viewless winds. 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendant world. Sh. M. for M. iii. 1. 

The sense of death is most in apprehension; 

And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

I n corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies. Sh. M.for M. iii. 1. 

That life is better life, past fearing death. 

Than that which lives to fear. Sh. M.for M, v. 1. 

All that live must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. Sh. Ham. i. 2. 

To die—to sleep— 

No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to ;—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to bo wish’d. Sh. Ham. iii. 1. 

To die ! to sleep ; 

To sleep ! perchance, to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub ; 

Por in that sleep of death wliat dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause : there’s the respect. 

That makes calamity of so long life. Sh. Ham. iir. 1. 

The dread of something after death 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the w ill. 

Makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that w^e know not of. Sh. Ham. iii. 1. 

Lay her i’ the eartli; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! 


Sh. Ham. V. 1. 
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DEATH. 


DEATH— con tin tied. 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole, to keep the wind away : 

O I that the earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall, t’ expel the Winter’s flaw! SJi. Ham. v. 1. 
The sands are number’d, that make up my life; 

Here must I stay, and here my life must end. Sh. H. VI. i. 4. 
Kings and mightiest potentates must die. 

For that’s the end of human misery. Sh. Hen. VI. 1. ill. 2. 
Ah, what a sign it is of evil life. 

When death's approach is seen so terrible. Sh. H. vi. 2, iii. 3. 
Hoihing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one who had been studied in his death. 

To throw away tlie dearest thing he owed, 

As 'twere a careless trifle. Sh. JHach. i. 4. 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death. Sh. Mach. v. 7. 
Heath lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. Sh. Bom. iv. 5. 
How oft, w'lien men are at the point of death, 

Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Sh, Bom. v. 3. 

What! old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life H Poor Jack, farewell! 

I could have better spar’d a better man. Sh. Hen. iv. v. 4. 
He that dies this year is quit for the next. Sh. Hen. IV. iii. 2. 

They say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony: 

Where words are scarce, they’re seldom spent in vain, 

For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 

Sh.Bic.Ii.ii.l. 

Tf e that nO more may say is listen d more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glozo ; 

]\Iore are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before : 

The setting sun and music at the close. 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last. 

Writ in remembrance more than things long past. 

Sh. Blc. II. II. 1. 

Though death be poor, it ends a mortal woo. Sh. Bic. ii. ii. 1. 
O, sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her. Sh, Cymh, ii. 2. 
He that hath a will to die by himself, 

Fears it not from another. Sh. Coriolanus v. 3. 
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DEATH —continued 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry ;— 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm'd in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made 1x)ngue-tied by authority. 

And foUy (doctor-like) controlling skill. 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 

And captive good attending captain ill: 

Tired with all these, from these would I begone; 

Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. Sh. Sonnet 6G. 

Death is not free for any man’s election, 

Till nature or the law impose it on him. Chapmaii, C. and P. 
And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds. 

There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors. JJekkeVy Old For* 
’Tis the only discipline we are born for; 

All studies else are but as circular lines, 

And death the centre where they aU must meet. Massinger* 
AU things decay with time : the forest sees 
The gi’owth and downfal of her aged trees ; 

That timber tall, which three-score lustres stood. 

The proud dictator of the state-like wood ; 

I mean the sovereign of all plants, the oak 
Droops, dies, and falls without the cleaver’s stroke. 

Her rick j JELesp. 470. 
Behind her death, 

Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 

On his pale horse. Miltonj P. L. x. 688. 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, ♦ 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. MiltoHy P. L. 11.624. 
Death levels all things in his march, 

Nought can resist his mighty strength 
The palace proud, triumphal arch. 

Shall mete their shadow s length ; 

The rich, the poor, one common bed 
Shall find in the unhonour’d grave, 

Where weeds shall crown alike the head 
Of tyrant and of slave. 


Marvell* 
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DEATH— contmiied. 

I feel death rising higher still, and higher 
Within my bosom; every breath I fetch 
Shuts up my life within a shorter compass; 

And, like the vanishing sound of bells, grows less 

And less each pulse, till it be lost in air. Dryden, Rw. Ladies» 

Distrust and darkness of a future state 

Make poor mankind so fearful of their fate. 

Death in itself is nothing ; but we fear 

To bo we know not what, we know not where. Rryden^ Auv, 
Death’s but a path that must be trod, 

If man would ever pass to God. RarnelL 

Tis but to die, 

’Tis but to venture on that common liazard 
Which many a time in battle I have run ; 

*Tis but to do, what, at that very moment. 

In many nations of the peopled earth, 

A thousand and a thousand shall do with me. Rowe^ J. Shore. 
I was born to die : 

'Tis but expanding thought, and life is nothing. 

Ages and generations pass away. 

And with resistless force, like waves o’er waves, 

Boll down the irrevocable stream of time, 

Into the insatiate ocean of for ever. Rowe. 

Death is the privilege of human nature ; 

And life without it were not worth our taking. 

Thither the poor, the pris’ner, and the mourner 

Fly for relief, and lay their burdens down. Rowe, Fair Fen. 

Thus o’er the dying lamp tli’ unsteady flame, 

Hangs quivering on the point, leaps off by fits 

And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. Addison, Cato, iii. 7. 

The prince, who kept the world in awe. 

The judge, whoso dictate fix’d the law, 

The rich, the poor, the great, the small,. 

Arc levcird: death confounds them all. Fahles. 

He taught us how to live; and (oh ! too high 

The price for knowledge) taught us how to die. TicJcell. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 

deceives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease, that must subdue at length. 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength. 

A7. AT. II. 13a 

The hour conceal’d, and so remote the fear, 

Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. Ih. ill. 75, 
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DEATH —con t h ttied. 

O death, all eloquent! you only prove 

What dust we (fote on, when 'tis man we love- Elu» 

How loved, how valued once, avails thee not; 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 

'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

Popef Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, 71* 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 

By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d. Jhld. 51, 
But thousands die without or this or that, 

Die, and endow a college or a cat. Pope, M. E. iii. 95. 
The world recedes; it disappears ! 

Heav’n opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings ! i mount! I fly ! 

O grave ! where is thy victory ? 

O death! where is thy stingr Pope, Dying Ch, to his Soul, 
The reconciling grave 

Swallows distinction first, that made us foes, 

That all alike lie down in peace together. Southern, Fatal M. 

Where the prime actors of the last year’s scene P 
Their port so proud, their buskin, and their plume ? 

How many sleep, who kept the world awake 

With lustre and with noise ! Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 

JVIan makes a death, which nature never made. Ib. iv. 15. 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. lb. ii. 633. 

The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave. 

The deep, damp vault, the darkness, and the worm. 

These are the bugbears of a winter’s eve, 

The terrors of the living, not the dead. Ih, iv. 10. 

Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay; 

And if in death still lovely, lovelier there ; 

Par lovelier! pity swells the tide of love. Ib.iu, 104. 

Heath loves a shining mark, a signal blow. Ih. v. 1011. 

That man lives greatly, 

Whate’er his fate, or fame, who greatly dies, 

High flush’d with hope, wlxere heroes shall despair. Ib, N, 1\ 
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ViRk^'SL-^ontinned. 

Death is tho crown of life ; 

Were deatli dony’d, poor man would live in vain; 

Were death deny'd, to live would not be life: 

Were death deny’d, ee’n fools would wish to die. 

Young, iY. 1\ iir. 526. 

Death wounds to cure ; we fall, we rise, we reign ; 

^ring from our fetters, fasten in the skies. 

Where blooming Eden withers in our sight. 

Death gives us more than was in Eden lost. 

This king of terrors is the prince of peace. li. 530. 

Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew. 

She sparkled, was exhal’d, and went to heaven. Ih. v. 600. 

The death of those distinguish’d by their station, 

But by their virtue more, awakes the mind 
To solemn dread, and strikes a saddening awe : 

Not that we grieve for them, but for ourselves, 

Left to tho toil of life. Thomson, Tan. and Sfgismunda, i. 1. 

Can storied um, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call tho fleeting breath? 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of death ? Elegy, xr. 

The boast of Iioraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all tliat beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable liour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Gray, Elegy. 

How shocking must thj summons be, 0 death ! 

To him that is at case in his possessions ; 

Who, counting on long years of pleasure here. 

Is quite unfurnish’d for that world to come ! 'Blair, Grave. 

All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like tho fair flow’r dishevell'd in the wind; 

Biches have wings, and grandeur is a dream; 

The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 

And we that worship him, ignoble ^m\Q^.Cowper,TasJc,iii.2Q\. 

What is death 

To him who meets it with an upright heart ? 

A quiet haven, where his shatter’d bark 
Harbours secure, till the rough storm is past. 

Perhaps a passage, overhung with clouds 
But at its entrance ; a few leagues beyond 
Opening to kinder skies and milder suns, 

And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them. !Surdis 
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DEATH —contin tied. 

O, Death ! the poor man’s dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best! 

Welcome the hour, my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest! Burns, 

Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood. Byron, Pris. of C/ii. viii. 

Death, so call’d, is a thing that makes men weep, 

And yet a third of life is pass’d in sleep. Byron, D. J. xiv. ‘1. 
Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow would meet. Ib. 
“Whom the gods love die young” was said of yore, 

And many deaths do they escape by this : 

The death of friends, and that which slays even more, 

The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is, 

Except mere breath. Byron, Don Juan, iv. 

Death is but what the haughty bravo, 

The weak must bear, the wretch must crave. Byron, Giaour, 

What shall he be ere night Perchance a thing 

O’er which the raven flaps his funeral wing. Byron, Corsair. 

I live, 

But live to die : and living, see nothing 
To make death hateful, save an innate clinging, 

A loathsome and yet all invincible 
Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome— 

An d so I live. Byron, Cain, i. 1. 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 

And form so soft, and charms so rare, 

Too soon return’d to earth ! 

Though earth received thee in lier bed. 

And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth. 

There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

How sweet this very hour to die I 
To soar from earth, and find all fears 
Lost in thy light, eternity ! 

Thy day without a cloud hath pass’d. 

And thou wert lovely to the last; 

Extinguish’d, not decay’d! 

As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they lall from high. 


Byron. 

Byron. 

Byrour 
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DEATH— 

When musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone. Sir IF, Scotty Mavmion 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 

Morn of toil, nor night of waking. Scott, L, of Lake, i. 31. 

Since, howe’er protracted, death will come, 

Why fondly study, with ingenious pains, 

To put it olF I To breathe a little longer 
Is to defer our fate, but not to shun it. 

Small gain I which wisdom with indiff’rent eye 

Beholds. Hannah Morey David and GoUah, 4. 

Leaves liave their times to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 

And stars to set—but all. 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death! Mrs, Remans, 

I think poor beggars court St. Giles, 

Itich beggars court St. Stephen; 

And Dcatii looks down with nods and smiles, 

And makes the odds all even : 

I think some die upon the held, 

And some upon the billow. 

And some are laid beneath a shield, 

And some beneath a willow. Fraed, Brazen Read 

Death! to the happy thou art terrible, 

But how the wretched love to tliink of tlieo, 

O thou true comforter, the friend of all 

Who have no friend beside. Southey, Joan of Arc, 

Death we should prize as the best gift of nature, 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers, 

When they have journey’d tlirough a world of cares, 

May put off life, and be at rest for ever. SoutJierne, Loy.Bro, 

We thought her dying wliile she slept. 

And sleeping when she died. T. Rood, Death Jed. 

Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb 
In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes, 

Ere sin threw a blight o’er the spirit’s young bloom, 

Or earth had profaned what was born lor the skies. 

Death cliill’d the fair fountain ere sorrow had stain’d it, 
*Twas frozen in all the pure light of its course, 

And but sleeps till the sunshine of heaven unchains it. 

To water that Eden where first was its source. T, Moore 
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'D'E^IlTR^ continued. 

O grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie, 

For which it wished to live, or feared to die. Thos. Moore. 
The dead are like the stars, by day 
Withdrawn from mortal eye. 

But not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory through tlic sky : 

Spirits, from bondage thus set free, 

Vanish amidst immensity, 

Where human thought, like human sight, 

Fails to pursue their trackless llight. Jas. Mo)i((}ornery. 

Friend after friend departs ; 

Who hath not lost a friend P 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end; 

Were this frail world our final rest. 

Living or dying, none were blest. Jas. Montgomerj/^ Friends. 
I know thou hast gone to the home of thy rest; 

Then why should my soul be so sad P 
1 know thou hast gone where the weary arc blest. 

And the mourner looks up, and is glad ! 

Where love has put off, in tlm land of its birth. 

The stains it had gather’d in this. 

And hope, tlie sweet singer that gladden’d the eartli. 

Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss. T. A. Herveg. 

It matters not at what hour of the day 
The righteous fall asleep ; deatli cannot conic 
To him untimely who is fit to die; 

The less of this cold world, the more of heaven; 

The briefer life, the earlier immortality. Miltuan. 

There is no death! What seems so is transition. 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 

Whoso portal we call death, Louc{fclloii\ Ecsignaiion. 

There is a reaper, whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. Lonpfilloic, Poems. 
Weep not for him who dieth, 

For he sleeps and is at rest; 

And the couch whereon he lieth 
Is the green earth’s quiet breast. 


lion. Mrs. Norton, 
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D£/ITH — continued. 

Friend to the wretch whom every friend forsakes, 

I woo thee, death! Porteus, Death, 

Oh ! what a shadow o’er the heart is flun^^, 

When peals the requiem of the lov'd and young ! W. 6r. Clark, 
She’s gone ! for ever gone ! The king of terrors 
Lays his rude hands upon her lovely limbs, 

And blasts her beauties with his icy breath. Dennis, Ap. yir. 
DEATH-BED. 

A death-bod’s a detector of the lieart: 

Here tired dissimulation drops her mask, 

Tlirough life’s grimace, that mistress of the scene, 

Her real and apparent are the same. Yonnrj^ jV, T. 641. 
DEBT. 

He that dies, pays all debts. Sh, Temp. in. 2. 

You say, you nothing owe ; and so I say : 

He only owes, who something hath to paj^ Martial [lLaiJ),\i. 3. 
There died my fatlier, no man’s debtor ; 

And there I’ll die, nor w orse, nor better. Pope, 

Oil, how you wrong our friendsliip, valiant youth I 
Witli friends there is not such a w'ord as debt: 

Wlicrc amity is ty’d with band of truth, 

All benefits are there in common set. Lady Carew, Mariam. 
DECAY —see Ambition, Beverses. 

All that in this w orld is great and gay, 

Doth as a vapour vanish and decay. Spenser. 

You are as a candle, the better part burnt out. Sh. H. iv. 2. 
And those decays, to speak the naked truth. 

Through the defects of age, were crimes of youth. Denham. 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Ifavc swept the lines w'here beauty lingers. Byron, Giaour, 
All tliat’s bright must fade,— 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 

All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sw^ectest. T. Moore, All that'shriyht. 
DECEIT—DECEITEULNESS—DECEPTION—HYP0CEI3Y. 

What man so wuse, w hat earthly wit so rare, 

As to desc^ tho crafty, cunning train 
By which Deceit doth mask in visor fair, 

And seem like Truth, w’hose shape she w^ell can feign. Spenser, 

O that deceit should dwell 

In such a gorgeous palace \ Sh. Bom^J, iii. 2. 
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DECEIT, DECEITFULNESS, DECEPTION— 

Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see : 

She lias deceiv'd her father, and may thee. Sh. 0th. i. 3. 
The devil can cite scripture for his purposes. 

An evil soul, producinj^ holy witness. 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! Sh. M. of Ven. i. 3. 
Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more. 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore; 

To one thing constant never. Sh. M. Ado, ii. 3. 

And be the juggling fiends no more believ’d. 

That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break: it to our hope. Sh. 3fach. v. 7. 

Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep ; 

And in his simple show he harbours treason. 

The fox barks not, when he would steal the lamb. 

Sh. JT. VI. III. 1. 

All, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 

And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice. Sh. i?. in. it. 2. 

Mother, for love of grace. 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass but my madness speaks. Sh.IIam.iiiA' 
livery man in this age has not a soul 
Of crystal, for all men to read their actions 
Through : Men's hearts and faces are so far asunder 
That they hold no intelligence. Beaum. and Bl. Bhilaster, 
He seem'd 

For dignity compos’d and high exploit : 

But all was false and hollow. Milton, P. L. ii. 111. 

His tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make the worse 

Appear the better reason. Milton, P. L. ii. 113. 

A villain, when he seems most kind 
Is most to be suspected. Lansdowne, Jew of Venice. 

Before her face her handkerchief she spread, 

To hide the flood of tears—she did not shod. Pope. 

'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts. 

Or cany smiles and sunshine in my face, 

When aiscontent sits heavy at my heart. Addison, Qato. 

K 2 
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DECEIT, DECEITTITLirESS, DECEPTION— 

A villain, when he most seems kind, 

Is most to be suspected. Lamdovone^ Jen cf Venice, 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit. Byron io Southey, 

Even innocence itself hath many a wile. Byron^ Don Juan. 

Love on his Ups and hatred in his heart, 

His motto—constancy; his creed—to part. Byron^ Bara, 
Think’st thou there are no serpents in the world 
But those who slide along the grassy sod, 

And sting the luckless foot that presses them ? 

There are wlio in the path of social life 
Ho bask their spotted skins in fortune’s sun. 

And sting the soul. Joanna Balllie^ De Montfordf r. 2. 

O, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive. Scotty Marmiony vi. 17. 

DECENCY. 

Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour. 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. Boycy J/. Bs. ii. IGd. 
Immodest words admit of no defence. 

For want of decency is want of sense. Boscommony Essay i. 
DECISION —see Dispatch, Promptitude. 

Away, then ; work with boldness and with speed, 

On greatest actions greatest dangers feed. Marlowe, 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. S/i, Mach. i. 7. 

Be the juggling fiends no more believ’d, 

That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear. 

And breaK it to our hope. Sh, Mach, v. 7. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the Hood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries ; 

And we must take tlic current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. Sh. Jul, C, iv. 3. 

Sighs, groans, and tears proclaim his inward pains, 

But the firm purpose of his heart remains. Drydcn, 

Choose a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere the change, the Cynthia of the minute. 

Pope, M, Es. 11. 19. 
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DECISION— 

Tlie keen spirit 

Seizes the prompt occasion—makes tlie tliouglit 
Start into instant action, and at once 

Plans and performs, resolves and executes ! Hannah More, 
DECLAEATION— see Love, Proposal, [^Daniel, i. 

Wooing tliee, I found thee of more-value 
Than stamps in gold or sums in sealed bags ; 

And *tis the very riches of thyself 

That now I aim at. Sh. Mer. JF. in. 4. 

Helen, I love thee ; by my life I do : 

I swear by tlint, whicli I will lose for thee, 

To prove liim ialse, that says I love thee not. Sh. M. N. in. 2. 
Why should I blush to own I love P— 

’Tis love that rules the realms above ; 

Why should I blush to say to all, 

That virtue holds my heart in thrall? Henry Kirk White. 

DECORUM. 

So, with decorum all things carried. 

Miss frowned, and blushed, and then was married. Goldsmith, 

DECREE. 

It must not be ; there is no power in Yenice 
Can alter a decree established : 

’Twill be recorded for a precedent; 

And many an error by the same example, 

Will rusli into the state. Sh. M. of V. iv. 1. 

DEDICATIONS. 

Leave flattery to fulsome dedicators, 

Whom Avlien they praise the world believes no more. 

Than when they promise to give scribbling o'er. Pope. 

DEEDS. 

Where deeds pull down, words can repair no faith. Chapman. 
We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. Hailey,, Festns. 

DEFEAT, o , , ^ 

feuen a numerous host 

Pled not in silence through the frighted deep, 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 

Confusion worse confounded. Milton, P. Jj. 993-996, 

DEFENCE. 

In causes of defence, ’tis best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems ; 

So the proportions of defence are fill’d ; 

Which of a weak and niggardly projection 

Doth, like a miser, spoil liis coat with scanting 

A little cloth. Sh. Hen. V. n. 4, 
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DEFENCE — continued. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to let in the foe ? Milton^ Sam. Agon, 600 

DEFIANCE. 

I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 

Call him a slanderous coward, and a viUain: 

Which to maintain, I would allow him odds ; 

And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot, 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps. Sh. Mlc. ii. i. 1. 

I had rather chop this hand off at a blow, 

And with the other fling it at thy face. 

Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee. Sh, Sen, VI. 3. v. 1. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler P 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? Sh„ Jul. C. iv. 3. 
If thou deny’st it, twenty times thou best; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. Sh, Hie, n, iv. 1. 
Who sets me else ? by heaven I’ll throw at all; 

I have a thousand spirits in my breast, 

To answer twenty thousand such as you. Sh, Hie, li, iv. 1. 
Thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A chafed lion by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth. 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 

Sh. K. John, III. 1. 

If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 

Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 

I’ll strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime. 

Or I’ll so maul you and your toasting-iron, 

That you shall think the devil has come from hell. Ih. iv. 3. 
Come one, come all—this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as 1. Scott, L. of L, v. 10. 

Thou think’st I fear thee, cursed reptile. 

And hast a pleasure in the damned thought. 

Though my neart’s blood should curdle at thy sight, 

I’ll stay and face thee still. Joanna Baillie, he, Montford, 
DEITY—5^^ God, Creator, Omnipotence, Providence. 

Father of light and life! thou .Good Supreme ! 

O teach me what is good ! teach me thyself I 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice. 

From every low pursuit! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss IThomson, fF'inter,2l7. 
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DEITY — continued. 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative Wisdom, as if auglit was formed 
In vain, or not for admiraolo ends. 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 

Ilis works unwise, of which the smallest part 

Exceeds the narrow vision of his mind? Thomson, Smume'r. 

Jlail, source of being ! universal soul 

Of heaven and earth ! essential presence, hail! 

To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my thoughts 
Continual climb ; who, with a master hand, 

Hast the great whole into perfection touch'd. Ih. Spring. 
A Deity believed, is joy begun ; 

A Deit}^ adored, is joy advanced ; 

A Deity beloved, is joy matured. 

Each branch of piety delight inspires. Young, 

!N ature 

!NoTcr did bring forth a man without a man ; 

!Nor could the first man, being but 
The passive subject, not the active mover, 

De the maker of himself; so of necessity 
There must be a superior poAv’r to nature. 

P. Le Tourneur, Atheisms Tragidg, 
Til the vast, and the minute, we see 
1'he unambiguous footsteps of the God 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing. 

And wEeels his throne upon the rolling w^orlds. 

' Cowper, Task, v. 511. 

Thou dread source, 

Prime, self-existing cause and end of all 
Tliat in the scale of being fill their place; 

Above our human region or below, 

fSet and sustain’d, Tnou, thou alone, O, Lord, 

Art everlasting I Wordsworth. 

DELAY— see Decision, Procrastination, Promptitude, Time, 

Shun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee ; 

Creeping snails have weakest force ; 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. 

Good is best when soonest wrought. 

Lingering labours came to nought. Jtohert Southwell 

Hoist up sail while gale doth last. 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure j 
Seek not time, when time is past, 
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DELAY — continued. 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure, 

After-wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy fore-wit guide tby tbouglit, Koheri Southmll. 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggar}". Sh.Ric.ni.ix:^- 

Then do we sin against our own estate, 

When we may profit meet, and come too late. 

When the day serves before black-cornered night, 

Lind what thou want’st by free and ollered light. S/i.Tlmon,Y.l, 

O my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 

’Tis like a pardon after execution : 

That gentle physic, given in time, had cur’d me ; 

But now I am past all comfort here but prayc^rs. 

S/i. IL VIII. iv. 2. 

Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 

And danger, like an ague, subtly taints 
Even then when we sit idly in tlic sun. Sh. Troll, iii. 3. 
That we would do, 

We should do wlion avc Avould ; for this “would ” changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 

And then this “ should ” is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by casing, Sh. ILam. ly. 7. 

Be wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is push’d out of life. Young^ N. T. 1390. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool. 

Knows it at forty, and reforms liis plan; 

At fifty, chides liis infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve. 

In all the magnanimity of tliongl)t; 

Kesolves, and re-resolves, then dies tlie same. 

And why ? because be thinks himself immortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. Young, N. T. t. 

Our greatest actions, or of good or evil, [<117. 

The hero’s and the murderer’s, spring at once 
From their conception : Oh ! how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
The world had wanted, liad the actor said, 

I will do this to-morrow ! JjordJohn Musselly Don Carlos 
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DELIBEEATION —sec Design. 

When any great design tlion dost intend, 

Think on tlie means, the manner, and the end. Denham, 
Deep on liis front engraven 

Deliheration sat, and public care. Milton, P. Z. ii. 302. 

DELIGHT. 

Slic was his care, Ins hope, and his doliglit, 

Most in his thought, and ever in his siglit. Dryden, 

DELUSION. 

For love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul 
That not your trespass but my madness speaks: 

It 'will but skin and film the ulcerous place : 

Whiles rank conaiptiou, mining all witliin, 

Infects unseen. Sh. Hum. iii. 4. 

DEMAGOGUES. 

I do despise these demagogues, that fret 

The angry multitude : they are but as 

The froth upon the mountain wave—the bird 

That shrieks upon the sullen tempest’s uing. A.Hunt, Julian. 

For close designs and crooked counsels lit; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Ecstless, unfix’d in principle and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient in disgrace. Dryden. 

DENMAEK. 

Something is rotten in the State of Denmark. Sh. Ham. i. 4. 

DEPENDENCE. 

Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatness’ favour, dream, as 1 have done ; 

Wake, and find nothing. But, alas, I swerve 
Many dream not to find, neither deserve. 

And yet are steep’d in favours. Sh. Cymh. T. 4. 

I hate dependence on another’s will, 

Which changes with the breath of ev’ry whisper. 

Just as the sk}^ and weather with the winds : 

JNiay with the winds, as they blow east or west, 

To make his temper pleasant or unpleasant. Crown^Amh States. 
DEPORTMENT. 

What’s a fine person, or a beauteous face, 

Unless deportment gives them decent grace r 
Blest with all other requisites to please, 

Some want the striking elegance of ease ; 

The curious eye their awkward movement tires ; 

They seem liliO puppets let about by wires. 

Chu) chill, Hosciad. 742, 
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DEHBY—DESPAIE. 


DEBBY. 

So down tliy hill, romantic Aslibourn, ^^jlidcs, 

The Derby Dilly, carrying three insides, 

One in each corner sits, and lolls at ease. 

With folded arms, propp’d back, and outstretch’d knees ; 
While the press’d bodtin, punch’d and squeezed to death. 
Sweats in the midmost place, and pants for breath. 

Canningt Loves of the 'frtangles, 178. 

DESCENT—Pedigree. 

Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base: 

Nature hath meal and bran, contempt, and grace. Sh. Cgmb.i\\2 

DESEBTED —see Friendless. 

Deserted at Jiis utmost need, 

By those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare eartli exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. Drgdent Alex. Feast, 78. 

DESIGN. 

Purpose is but the slave to memory, 

Of violent birth but poor validity ; 

Which now, like linit unripe, sticks on the tree, 

But fall unshaken when they mellow be. Sh. Ham. iii. 2. 

When men’s iidcnts are wicked, their guilt haunts them, 

But when they’re just they’re arm'd, and nothing daunts 
them. Middleton, Mad World mg Masters^ 

He that intends well, yet deprives himself 
Of means to put his good thoughts into deed, 

Deceives his purpose of its due reward. 

Beaum, and FL Honest 2Ians Fortune* 
Honest designs 

Justly resemble our devotions. 

Which we must pa}^ and wait for the reward. 

Sir Robert Howard, Great Favourite, 
DESIBE —see Disappointment. 

Had doting Priam checked his son’s desire, 

Troy had been bright with fume, and not with fire. Sh, Foems, 

DESOLATION. 

What is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 

What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow r 
To view each loved one blotted from life’s page. 

And be alone on earth, as I am now. Byron, Ch* Har* ii. 98. 
DESPAIB — see Suicide. 

They have ty’d me to a stake; I cannot fly. 

But, bear-like, I must fight the course. Sh, Mach, v. 7 
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D£SP AI£ —cont iniud. 

I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d, that I am reckless what 
I do, to spite the world. Sli. Mach. iii. 1. 

O J that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! O God I O God ! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

JSeem to me all the uses of this world I Sk. Mam. i. 2. 

There’s nothing in this world can make me joy : 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told talc, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. S/i. K. John, iii. 4. 

If thou didst but consent 
To this most cruel act, do but despair; 

And if thou want's! a cord, the smallest thread 

That ever spider twisted from her womb 

Will serve to strangle thee. S/i. K. John, iv. 3. 

So cowards fight, when they can fly no further; 

So doves do peck the falcon’s piercing talons; 

So desperate thieves, all hopeless of tlieir lives, 

Breathe out invectives ’gainst the ofiicers. Sh. Jl. vl. 3, i. 4. 
It were all one, 

That I should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it. SJi. AlVs W. i. 1. 

When fears admit no hope of safety, then 

^Necessity makes dastards valiant men. Merrlclc, Aph. 320. 

Despair takes heart, when there’s no hope to speed; 

The coward then takes arms, and does the deed. lb. 229. 

Farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear ; 

Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good ! Milton, F. L. iv. 108. 

All hope is lost 

Of my reception into grace ; what worse ? 

For where no hope is left, is left no fear. Milton, P. F. iii. 285. 

For men as resolute appear 
With too much, as too little fear; 

And, when they’re out of hopes of flying, 

Will run away from death, by dying, 

Or turn again to stand it out. 

And those they fled like lions rout. Butler, Mud. 3, ill. 27. 
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DESPAIR. 


DESPAIR— continued. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care ; 

One loved with hope, one languished with despair. Dry den. 

Talk not of comfort—’tis for lighter ills ; 

I will indulge my sorrow, and give way 

To all the pangs and fury of despair. Addison, Cato, 

Though plunged in ills and exercised in care. 

Yet never let the noble mind despair : 

When press’d by dangers and beset by foes. 

The gods their timely succour interpose ; 

And when onr virtue sinks o’er whelm’d with grief, 

By unforeseen expedients bring relief. Ambrose Philippi, 

When desperate ills demand a speedy cure. 

Distrust is cowardice, and prudence folly. Br. JoJnison, Irene. 

INTao lan^^er she wept, her tears were all spent; 

Despair it was come, and she thought it content; 

Slie thought it content, but her cheek it grew pale, 

And she droop’d like a lily broke down by the hail. Burns. 

Beware of des 2 )cratc steps !—the darkest day. 

Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away. 

Cotvper, Needless Alarm, 

But dreadful is their doom whom doubt has driven 
To censure fate, and pious hope forego: 

Like yonder blasted boughs by lightning riven, 

Perfection, beauty, life, they never know, 

But frown on all that pass, a monument of woe. Beattie, Min, 

Alas ! the breast that inly bleeds 
Has nought to fear from outward blow : 

Who falls from all he knows of bliss. 

Cares little into what abyss. Byron, Giaour, 

They who liave nothing more to fear may well 
Indulge a smile at tliat which once appall’d; 

As children at discovered bugbears. Byron, Sard, V. 1. 

Despair defies even despotism; there is 

That in my heart would make its way thro’ hosts 

With levcu’d spears. Byron, Two Foscari, 

There is a very life in our despair. Byron. 

One fatal remembrance, one sorrow which throws 

Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes : 

To which life notliing darker or brighter can bring, 

For which joy has no balm and affliction no sting. Moore. 
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DESPONDENCY. 

The recollection of one upward hour 

Hath more in it to tranquillize and cheer 

The darkness of despondency, than years 

Of gaiety and pleasure. JPercimU 

DESPOTISM. 

Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves, 

Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 
To their own vile advantages shall turn 
Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 

With superstitions and traditions taint. Milton^ P. Z. xii. 508. 
DETECTION. 

Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhehn them, to men’s eyes. 

Sh, Ham. I. 2. 

DETERMINATION —see Resolution. 

Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed; 

For what I will, I will, and there an end. Sh. Two G. i. 3. 

Although 

The air of paradise did fan the house. 

And angels oliic’d all; I will be gone. 8h. AlVs W. iii. 2. 
I’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 

And bid me hold my peace. SJt.'Ham. i. 2. 

DESTINY- see Fate, Futurity. 

Seek not to know what must not he reveal’d ; 

Joys only flow where fate is most conceal’d: 

Too busy man wou’d find his sorrows more, 

If future fortunes he shou’d know before. Dvyden, I. Q. iir. 1. 
Whate’er betides, by destiny ’tis done, 

And better bear like men, than vainly seem to shun. 

Dry den, Palemon and Arcite* 

DETRACTION—Slander, Scandal. 

Happy are they that hear their detractions. 

And can put them to mending. SJi. M, Ado, ii. 3, 

Good name in man or woman, dear my lord. 

Is the immediate jewel of their soul: 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; Tis something, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Sli. Olh, iii. 3. 

Petraction’s a bold monster, and fears not 

To wound the fame of princes, if it find 

But any blemish in their lives to work on. Massinger* 
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D ETB ACTIOJr—DE VC7IOI3. 


MTB ACnON— cow 

Who stabs mj name, would stab my person too. 

Did not the hangman's axe lie in the way. Crowne, Sen. VL 2, 

Now they interpret motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies. Pojoc. 

So, naturalists observe, a flea. 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 

And these have smaller still to bite 'em. 

And so proceed ad infinitum. Swift, Poetry, a PhapsoJy. 
Great fleas have little fleas, and lesser fleas to bite ’em, 

And these fleas have other fleas, and so ad infinitum. Anon, 


Mankind praise against their will. 

And mix as much detraction as they can. 

Young^ N. T. viir. 491. 
'Tis not the wholesome sharp morality, 

Or modest anger of a satiric spirit, 

That hurts or wounds the body of a state, 

But the sinister application 

Of the malicious, ignorant, and base 

Interpreter, who will distort and strain 

The general scope and purpose of an author 

To his particular and private spleen. Pr. Johnson^ Poetaster. 


DEVIATION. ,, w 

10 what gulfs 

A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads. 


Byron. 


DEVIL. 

The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be ; 

The devil was well, the devil a saint was he. Rabelais, iv. 21. 
The devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape. Sh. Ham. ii. 2. 

Ho will give the devil his due. Sh. Hen. iv. 1, i. 2, 

DEVOTEES. 

And let not this seem strange; the devotee 
Lives not on earth, but in his ecstacy; 

Around him days and worlds are heedless driven ; 

His soul is gone, before his dust, to heaven. Byron. 

DEVOTION. 

The immortal gods 

Accept the meanest altars, that are raised 
By pure devotion ; and sometimes prefer 
An ounce of frankincense, honey, or milk, 

Before whole hecatombs, or Sabsean gems, 

Ofier'd in ostentation. 


Massir.gfir. 
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X^E!70’I10'S--~co}it%nued, 

Tlie secret heart 

Is fair devotion’s temple ; there the saint, 

E en on that living altar, lights the llamo 
Of purest sacrifice, which bums unseen, 

Not unaccepted. Hannah More. 

As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal may see, 

So deep in my bosom the prayer of devotion, 

Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee. Thos. Moore. 
The inward sighs of humble penitence 
Eise to the ear of Heaven, vmen pealed hymns 
Are scatter’d with the sounds of common air. Joanna Baillic. 
DEW. 

The dews of the evening most carefully shun ; 

Those tears of the sky for the loss of tlte sun. 

Chesterfieldy Advice to a Lady in Autumn. 
The starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse, 

Deep into nature’s breast, the spirit of her hues. Byron. 
DIDO. 

When Dido found .^neas would not come, 

She mourned in silence, and was di do dum. 

Bor son, Facctice Cant ah. 

DIFFICULTY. 

It is as hard to come, as for a camel 

To thread the postern of a needle’s eye. Sh. Ric. n. 2. 

DIFFIDENCE. 

De silent always, when jrou doubt your sense, 

And speak, tho’ sure, with seeming dillideiice. Pope, E. C. 

DIGESTION. 

Unquiet meals make ill digestions. Sh. Com. Er. v. 1. 

Now good digestion wait on appetite. 

And health on both. Sh. Mach. iii. 4. 

DIGNITY. 

Where ambition of place goes before fitness 

Of birth, contempt and disgrace follow. Chapman, East. II. 

True dignity is never gained by place. 

And never lost when honours are withdrawn. Massinger. 
Tme dignity is his whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 

Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resign’d. 

Shrinks not, though fortune aims her deadliest blow. Bcattifi, 
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DIGNITY— continued. 

With, grave 

Aspect ho rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state ; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
M£yestic, though in ruin. Sage he stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies ; liis look 

Drew audience and attention still as niglit 

Or summer’s noontide air. Miltony P. L. it. 300 

Well had he learned to curb the crowd, 

arts that veil and oft preserve the proud; 

His was the lofty port, the distant mien, 

That seems to shun the sight, and awes if seen; 

The solemn aspect, and the high-born eye, 

That checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy. Hyron. 

DILIGENCE —see Activity, Energy, Promptitude. 

To be rich be diligent, move on 
Like heaven’s grand movers that enrich tlic e'artlj. 

Whose moment’s sloth would show the world undone, 

And make the spring straight bury all her birth. Davenmit, 
DIMPLES. 

In eacli check appears a pretty dimple ; 

Love made tho.se hollows ; if himself were slain 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple j 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 

Why there love lived, and therehe could notdic, SU, V. 4“ A. 41. 
CINNEB-^retf Feasting. 

Let me not stay a jot for dinner : go, 

Get it ready. S/i, Z.ear, r. 4. 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 

Happy to catch me just at dinner-time. Pope, 

The turnpike road to people’s hearts, I find, 

Lies thro' their mouths, or I mistake mankind. Peter Pindur. 
Behold! his breakfasts shine with reputation! 

His dinners are the wonder of the nation ! 

Wi th these he treats both commoners and quality, 

Who praise where’er they go his hospitality. Petef' Pindar. 
Dire was the clang of plates, of knife and fork, 

That mere’less fell like tomahawks to work. Peter Pindar. 
He fell upon whate’er was oflTer’d, like 

A priest, a shark, an alderman, or pike. Byron, D. J. ii. 157. 
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dinner — continued, 

JN^othinff’s more sure at moments to take hold 
Of the Dest feelings of mankind, which grow 
More tender, as we every day behold, 

Than that aU-softening, overpowering knell, 

The tocsin of the soul—the ainncr bell! Byron, D. J v. 49. 

'Twas a public feast, and public day— 

Quite full, nght dull, guests hot, and dishes cold, 

Great plenty, much formality, small cheer. 

And everybody out of their own sphere. Byron, J). xvi.'78. 

All human history attests 
That happiness for man—the hungry sinner— 

Since Eve ate apples, must depend on dinner! Byron, D, J. 
Eaith I your essence was excelling; 

But you gave us nought to eat: 

Nothing tasting, sweetly smelling, 

Is, Fabullus, scarce a treat. 

Let me see a fowl unjointed. 

When your table next is spread: 

Who not feeds, but is anointed, 

Lives like nothing but the dead. Martial [G. Lamb), iii. 12. 
DINING. 

Jack boasts he never dines at home, 

With reason, too, no doubt; 

In truth. Jack never dines at all. 

Unless invited out. Martial (Anon), v. 47. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. Sh. Mic, n, i, 3. 

My May of life 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 

Sk.Mach.y.Z, 

impeU d with steps imceasing to pursue 
^me fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 

That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I foUow, flies. Goldsmith, Tra, 
There still are many rainbows in your sky, 

But mine are vanish’d. All, when life is new. 

Commence with feelings warm and prospects high. 

But time strips our illusions of their hue. Byron, Don Jutm, 
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DIBAPPOIHTMENT-(?o«<m«<?<r. 

With more capacity for l6ve, than eartli 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth, 

His early dreams of good outstripp’d the truth, 

And troubled manhood follow'd baffled youth. Byron, Lar,i. 

Those high-built hopes, that crush us by their fall. Canfrphell, 

Oh! that a dream so sweet, so long enjoy’d, 

Should be so sadly, cruelly destroy d! moore, Ttalla BooJch, 
O I ever thus from childhood's hour, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay; 

I never loved a tree or flower, 

But 'twas the first to fade away! Moore, Balia Boohh. 

DISCONTENT. 

I hnow a discontented gentleman, 

Wliose humble means match not his haughty spirit. 

Sk. Bio. III. IV. 2. 

I see your brows are full of discontent, 

Your hearts of sorrow, and your eyes of tears. Bic. ii. iv. 1. 

O thoughts of men accurs’d ! 

Past, and to come, seem best; things present, worst. 

Sh. Men. IV. 2. I. :i. 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 

That could be mov'd to smile at anything. &h. Jut. C. i. 2. 

Still falling out with this and this. 

And finding something still amiss ; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic 

Than dog distract or monkey sick. Builer, Mud. 

Man hath a weary pilgrimage. 

As through the world ne wends ; 

On every stage, from youth to age, 

Still discontent attends. Southey 

DISCOBD —see Controversy, Disputes, 

Discord oft in music makes the sweetest lay. 

Spefiser, F. Q. iii, 2. 

How sour sweet music is, 

When time is broke, and no proportion kept! Sh.Ric. //. v. 6. 
How in one house 

Should manjr people, under two commands, 

Hold amity r 'Tis hard, almost impossible. 8k. Lear, ii. 4. 
Discords make the sweetest airs. Butler, Mud. 3, i. 319. 
Prom hence, let fierce contending nations know, 

What dire effects from civil discord flow. Addison, Cato,Y. 4. 
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Jil&QO'KD^eoniimted, 

Discord, a sleepless hag, who never dies, 

With snipe-like nose and ferret-blowing eyes, 

Lean sallow cheeks, long chin, with beard supplied. 

Poor crackling joints, and wither’d parchment hide. 

As if old drums, worn out with martial din, 

Had clubb’d their yellow heads to form her skin. P. Pindar, 
DISCBETION — see Caution, Conduet, Prudence, Euling. 

You are old; 

N ature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confine: you should be ruled and led 

By some discretion, that discerns your state 

Better than you yourself. Sh, Lear, ii. 4. 

Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 

ISot to outsport discretion. Sh, 0th, ii. 3. 

The better part of valour is discretion. Sh, Hen, iv. 1. v. 4. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill; 

The fatal shadows that walk by us still. L Fletcher^ 

For good and well must in our actions meet; 

Wicked is not much worse than indiscreet. Donne, 

Quoth he. That man is sure to lose, 

That fouls his hands wdth dirty foes; 

For where no honour's to be gain’d, 

'Tis thrown away in being maintain’d. Butler, Hud, 2. ii. 849 

It shewed discretion, the best part of valour. 

Beau. ^ Flet, King and No King, iv. 3. 
Even in a hero’s heart 

Discretion is the better part. Churchill, Ohost, I. 232. 

Learn to dissemble wrongs, to smile at injuries. 

And sufier crimes thou want’st the power to punish; 

Be easy, affable, familiar, friendly: 

Search, and know all mankind’s mysterious ways. 

But trust the secret of thy sold to none. 

This is the way, this only, to be safe 
In such a world as this. 

Consider all thy actions, and take heed 
On stolen bread, tho’ it is sweet, to feed; 

Sin, like a bee, unto thy hive may bring 
A little honey, but expect the sting. 

Thou may’st conceal thy sin by cunning art, 

But conscience sits a witness in thy heart; 

Which disturb thy peace, thy rest undo. 

For that is witness, judge, and prison too. P. Watkins 

h 2 
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DISCEBTlOir—- DISMISSAIj. 


His air, his voice, his looks and honest soul, 

Speak all so movingly in his behalf, 

I dare not trust myself to hear him talk. Addison* 

Abundance is a blessing to the wise ; 

The use of riches in discretion lies. Cumberland, 


DISCXTSSIOir— Controversy. 

Leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall somewhat into a slower method. Sh. Rio. iii. i. 2. 

DISDAIN. 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 

Misprising what they look on. Sh. M. Ado, in. 1. 

Disdain has swell'd him up, and choked his breath, 

Sullen and dumb, and obstinate to death : 

No signs of pitv in his face appear ; 

Cramm’d with his pride, he leaves no room within, 

For sighs to issue out, or love to enter in. Drydoi. 

DISEASES. 

Diseases, desperate grown. 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d. 

Or not at all, Sh. Sam. iv. 3. 


As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 

Beceives the lurking principle of death; 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength. 
_______ Fope, M. Sss. 133. 

DISGXnSE. ^ 


Our bravery’s but a vain disguise. 

To hide us from the world’s dull eyes. Butler. 


Hence guilty thoughts, distastes, surmises, 

False oaths, false tears, deceits, disguises. Fopc. 

’Tis great, 'tis manly to disdain disguise; 

It shows our spirit, or it proves our strength. Young, K. T. 
DISLIKE. [vni 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this I'm sure I know full well, 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. Martial {7}jm Broion), xxxir. 

DISiaSSAL. 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 

Bat go at once. 


Sh. Mach, m. 1 
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BISOBSBIEKGE. 

She is peevish, suUeD, froward, 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty ; 

Neither regarding that she is my cliiJd, 

Nor fearing me as if I were her father. <S4. Two G* in. L 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the finiit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 

Milton, P. Z. I. 1 

DISPARAGEMENT. 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak; yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound: 

I grant, I never saw a goddess go; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground. 

Sh. Son, cxxx. 

They praise, and they admire, they know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other. 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d. 

To live up on their tongues, and bo their talk. 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise P 

Milton, P, B. III. 50. 

DISPARITY. 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together: 

Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn, age like winter weather; 

Youth like summer brave, age like winter bare : 

Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame; youth is hot and bold. 

Age is weak and cold; youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Sh* Pass, Pilg, v. 

DISPATCH->«^^ Decision, Promptitude. 

Let’s take the instant by the forward top; 

Por we are old, and on our cjuick’st decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noiseless toot of time 

Steals, ere we can effect them. SL AlVs W. v. 3 



1^0 DISPLAT—DIS8EKTEE0. 

DISPLAY. 

Would you, when thieves are known abroad, 

Bring forth your treasures in the road P 
Wotud not the fool abet the stealth, 

Who rashly thus exposed his wealth P Gay Fables. 

DISPUTES —ses Oontroveny, Discord. 

For when disputes are weary'd out, 

'Tis interest still resolves the doubt. Butler, Hud. 2. ii. 481. 

'GDis strange how some men's tempers suit, 

Like bawa and brandy, with dispute, 

That for their own opinions stand fast, 

Only to have them claw’d and canvass'd. Butler,Hud. 2. it. 1. 

Some say, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; 

Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 

Strange that all this diflP’rence should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

J, Byrom, On the Feuds between Handel and Bononcini. 

DISSEKSIOK. 

Kow join your hands, and with your hands your hearts, 

That no dissension hinder government. Sh. Hen. vi. 3. iv. 6. 

Debates, dissensions, uproars are the joy; 

Provoked without ofience, and practised to destroy. Dry den. 

Alas I how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried. 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off. Moore, Light qfihe Harem. 

Dissensions, like small streams at first begun, 

Unseen they rise, but gather as they nin. Garth, Dis. iii. 184. 

DXSSENTEES-—Methodists, Puritans. 

So, ere the storm of war broke out, 

[Religion spawn’d a various rout 
Of petulant, capricious sects, 

The maggots of corrupted texts, 

That first run all religion down, 

And, after ev’iy swarm, its own. Butler, Hud. 3, ii. 7. 

A little, round, fat, oily man of God. Thomson, Cast. Ind. i. 69. 
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DISSIHTILATION—««« Diioretioii, Duplicity. 

We’ll mock the time with fairest show ; 

Fair face must hide what the false heart does know. 

S/i. Mach, I. 7. 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies. Sh, Son. cxxxviii. 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 

But—why did you kick me down stairs P 

Bickerstaff, *Ti8 well if 8 no worse. 
Thus ’tis with all—their chief and constant care 
Is to seem everything but what they are. Goldsm. Ep. to Sis, 

Smooth dissimulation, skill'd to grace 

A devil’s purpose with an angel’s face. Cotcper, 

DISSOLUTION. 

Like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. S/i. Temp. iv. 1. 

DISTANCE. 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. Camphell, P.H, 7. 
DISTINCTIONS. 

There’s but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war; 

A thief and justice, fool and knave, 

A huffing ofrcer and a slave ; 

A crafty lawyer and pick-pocket, 

A great philosopher and a blockhead; 

A formal preacher and a player, 

A learn’d physician and man-slayer. Butler^ Had. 2, iii. 967. 
DISTRESS. 

In this wild world the fondest and the best, 

Are the most tried, most troubled, and distrest. Crahhe. 
DIVINITY— see Religion, Theology. 

In Religion 

What damned error but some sober orow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament. Sh. Mer. V. ill, 2. 
DIVORCE. 

No choice was left his feelings or his pride, 

Save death or Doctor’s Commons—so he died. Byron, 
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DOCTO!BM’-^ee Medicine, Physio. 

By medicines lil’e may be prolonged, yet death 

"Will seize the doctor too. SL C^fmh* v. 6. 

Out, ye impostors! 

Quack-salving, cheating mountebanks—^ 3 "our skill 

Is to make sound men sick, and sick men kill. Massinger. 

Por men are brought to worse distresses. 

By taking physic, than diseases ; 

And therefore commonly recover, 

As soon as doctors give them over. Butler, Had. 

Wounds by the wider wounds are heal’d, 

And poisons by themselves expell’d. Butler, Had. 

Bach proselyte would vote his doctor best. 

With absolute exclusion of the rest. Bryden. 

The doctor now obeys the summons, 

Likes both his company and commons; 

Displays his talents ; sits till ten; 

Next day invited comes again. Sivift. 

The surest way to health, say what they will, 

Is never to suppose we shall bo ill;— 

Most of those evils wo poor mortals know, 

Prom doctors and imagination flow. Churchill. 

Win kick’d out the doctor : but when ill indeed, 

E'en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed. 

G. Colman Jun. Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 
A doctor lately was a captain made : 

It is a change of title, not of trade. Martial {Hay), vin. 74. 

DOGS. 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 

As hounds, and greyhounds, monCTels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wmves, are 'dept 
Ah by the name oi dogs: the valued file 
Distinguishes the swill, the slow, the subtle, 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 

According to the mft which bounteous nature 

Hath in him closed. Sh. Mach, iii. 1. 

I am his Highness’s dog at Kow! 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you P 

Pope, On the collar of a dog he gave io the Prince. 
WWOSTIC HAPPINESS. 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that hast survived the fall ! Cotoper, Tash, in. 
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bOMIKlOK. 

Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 

Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven. 

Miltm, P, L, I. 261. 

DOUBT. 

Modest doubt is call’d 

The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 

To the bottom of the u'crst. Troil. and Cr, ii. 2. 

Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose tlie good we oft might win. 

By fearing to attempt. Sh, M*for M* I. 5. 

Many with trust, with doubt few are undone. 

Ld. BrooJce, Mustapha. 

Known mischiefs have their cure, but doubts have none; 

And better is despair than fruitless hope 

Mix’d wuth a killing fear. Jlfhy, Cleopatra. 

Yet do not think I doubt thee, 

I know thy truth remains ; 

I would not livd without thee, 

For all the world contains. G. P. Moms. 

Oh ! wrath will droop with wearied wing, 

And hate will yield to tears ; 

But doubt destroys the fairest thing— 

Creates the spot it fears. Pliza Cook. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the Creeds. Tennyson, In Mem. xcv. 

DOVEB CLirrS. 

How fearful 

And dizzy His, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air 
Shew scarce so gross as beetles ; halfway down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Metliinks, he seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice : and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight; the murmuring surge,. 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard so high : I’ll look no more ; 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong. Sh. Lear, I7. 6. 
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DOVER CUFFS— continued. 

The dreadful summit of the cliff, 

That beetles o'er his base into the sea. 

The very place^puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain. 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea. 

And hears it roar beneath. Sh, JBLam* I. 4, 

DRAMA—DRAMATIC WRITERS. 

The drama's laws the drama's patrons give, 

For we that live to please, must please to live. 

Johneon^ Prologue {On opening Drury Lane Th,), 
Some force whole regions, in despite 
O’ geography, to change their site ; 

Make former times shake hands with latter, 

And that which was before, come after. Sutler, Hud. 2, i. 23. 
DREAMS. 

Dreams are the children of an idle brain. 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy; 

Which is as thin of substance as the air; 

And more inconstant than the wind. Sh. Rom. i. 4. 

If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. Sh. Rom. v. 1. 
'Tis still a dream ; or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain out; either both or nothing ; 

Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 

As sense cannot untie. Sh. Cymb.Y, 4. 

Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes. 

When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes : 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A mob of cobblers, and a court of kings : 

Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad; 

Both are the reasonable soul run mad. Dry den. 

Dreams in their development have breath, 

And tears, and torture, and the touch of joy ; 

They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts ; 

They take a weiglit from off our waking toils ; 

They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time. 

And look like heralds of eternity. Byron, Dream, i. 5. 

Strange state of being! (for 'tis stiU to be) 

Senseless to feel, and witn seal’d eyes to see. Byron. 

O, spirit land I thou land of dreams ! 

A world thou art of mysterious gleams. 

Of startling voices and sounds of strife, 

A world of the dead in the hues of life. 


"Mrs, Hemans. 
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DTtKAMS— continued. 

Dreams full oft are found of real events 

The forms and shadows. Joanna Baillie, Ethwald, ii. 6. 

One of those passing rainbow dreams. 

Half light, half shade, which fancy's beams 
Paint on the fleeting mists that roll. 

In trance or slumber, round the soul. Moore, Lalla RooJch, 

DBESS. 

Where all the bravery that eye can see, 

And all the happiness that heart desii*e. 

Is to be found. Sjoenser* 

Keat, trimly drest, 

Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reaped. 

Shewed like a stubble land at harvest home. Sh* Hen.iv* 1, i. 3. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man, Sh* Ham. i. 3. 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 

Or is the adder better than the eel. 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ? Sh. Tam* S* iv. 3. 
Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor: 

For lis the mind that makes the body rich; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. Sh* Tam* S, iv. 3. 
Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest, while you affect 
To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puflP of scorn extinguish it. 

And you be left, like an unsavoury snuff. 

Whose property is only to offend. Ben Jonson, 

Her polish’d limbs. 

Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire. 

Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 

But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most. Thomson, Autumn* 

Be plain in dress, and sober in your diet; 

In ^ort, my deary, kiss me ! and be quiet. Lady W, Montague* 

We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 

And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry. 

And keeps our larder clean; puts out our fires. 

And introduces hunger, frost, and woe. 

Where peace and hospitality might reign. Cowper, T* ii. 614 
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DBIKKING-DElIirKENKESS; 

Great men should drink -with harness on their throats. 

. Sh, IHmon, l. 8. 

Oh, that men should put an enemy in 
Their mouths, to steal away their Drains I that we 
Should, with joy, pleasance, revel and applause. 

Transform ourselves to beasts ! Sh. 0th. ii. 3. 


They were red-hot with drinking; 

So mil of valour, that they smote the air 
Por breathing in their faces ; beat the ground 
For kissing of their feet. Sh. Temp. iv. 1. 

Sweet fellowship in shame ; 

One drunkard loves another of the name. Sh. L.’s Z. Z. iv. 3. 


He that holds more wine than others can, 

I rather count a hogshead than a man. Randolph. 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks, and gapes for drink again ; 

The plants suck in the earth, and are, 

With constant drinking, fresh and fair. Anacreon {^Cowley). 

Why should ev’ry creature drink but IP 

Why, man of morals, tell me why ? Anacreon ( Waller). 

Tom never drinks: that I should much commend 

In Tom my coachman, but not Tom my friend. 

Martial {JSay)^ xii. 30. 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mii’th of wine; nor all the kinds 
Of maladies, that lead to death’s grim cave, 

Wrought by intemperance. \ FhilipSf Cider, 2. 

I drank; I lik’d it not; ’twas rage, ’twas noise. 

An airy scene of transitory joys. 

In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 
Would banish sorrow, and enlarge the soul. 

To the late revel, and protracted feast. 

Wild dreams succeeded, and disorder'd rest. Prior. Solomon, 2. 

0 I when we swallow dowh. 

Intoxicating wine, we drink damnation; 

Haked, we stand the sport of mocking fiends, 

Who grin to see our noble nature vanquish’d, 

Subdued to beasts.*, Charles Jjohnson, 

What fuiy of late is crept into our feasts ? 

What honour given to the drunk'nest guests ? 

What reputation to bear one glass more. 

When oft the bearer is borne out of door ? 


Dr. Johnson, 
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DRINKING, DRUNKEKWESS—DUELl.ING. 

DRINKING, DBENKENNESS—tJowimw^if. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn. Burns, Tam C/S* 
Man, being reasonable, must get drunk; 

The best of life is but intoxication ; 

Glory, the grape, love, gold,—^in these are sunk 

The hopes.of all men, and of every nation.j^row, i). <7. ii. 170. 

*Tis pity wine should be so deleterious, 

For tea and coffee leave us much more serious. Ib, iv. 62. 
Fill full! WTiy this is as it should be : here 
Is my true realm, amidst bright eyes and faces. 

Happy as fair! Here sorrow cannot reach. Byron, Sardana, 
Hath wine an oblivious power ? 

Can it pluck out the sting from the brain P 
The draught might beguile for an hour, 

But stdl leaves behind it the pain. Byron, Farew. to England. 
Could every drunkard, ere he sits to dine. 

Feel in his head the dizzy fumes of wine, 

Ho more would Bacchus chain the willing soul, 

But loathing horror, shun the poison'd bowl. Merivale, Clear. 
Drunkenness I that’s a most gentleman-like 
Sin : it scorns to be beholden; for what it 
Beceives in a man's house, it commonly 
Leaves again at his door. Cupid*s Whirligig. 

DRYDBN, 

Waller was smooth ; but Dry den taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. 

Fope, Im. of Horace, 2, i. 2C7. 

DUELLING. 

Ay me ! what perils do environ 
Tne man that meddles with cold iron ! 

What plaguy mischiefs and mishaps 

Do dog him still with after-claps 1 Butler, Hud. 1, in. 1. 
Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 

Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man; 

Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 

Provokes a broil, and stabs him for a jest. Dr. Johnson, Lend. 
Two fools, with each an emp^ head, ^ 

Or, like their pistols, lined with lead:' 

Two minor fools, to measure distance, 

A surgeon to afford assistance, 

A paragraph to catch the fair, 

And tell the world how brave the pair. 
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DUELLUrU-DUTY. 


DUSLUHG— continued. 

Am I to set my life npon a throw 
Because a bear is rude and surly ?—No 1 
A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 

WiU not affront me, and no other can. Cotoper^ Conversation. 
It has a strange, quick iar upon the ear, 

Ibis cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 
Upon your person, twelve yards off or so. Syrorif D.J. iv. 41. 
DinrcE. 

How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 

Excels a dunce that has been kept at home. 

DUNDEE. Cowper, Pro. of Prror, 415. 

Oh! for a single hour of that Dundee, 

Who on that day the word of onset gave. 

’Wordsworth, Sonnets to Piheriy, 1803. 
DUPLICITY— see Dissimulation. 

O, what may man within him hide. 

Though angel on the outward side. Sk. M. for M. iii. 2. 

You are liberal in offers ; 

You taught me first to beg ; and now, methinks. 

You teach me how a beggar should be answered. 

Sh. Mer, V. iv. 1. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. Pope, Arhuihnof, 201. 
Where nature’s end of language is declined, 

And men talk only to conceal their mind. 

_ Young, Love of Fame, ii. 207. 

DUTY— see Father, Parents. 

When I’m not thank’d at all, I'm thank’d enough: 

I’ve done my duty, and I’ve done no more. Finding, T. Thu, 
The voice of parents is the voice of gods, 

Dor to their children they are heaven’s lieutenants ; 

Made fathers not for common uses merely 

Of procreation (beasts and birds would be 

As noble then as we are); but to steer 

The wanton freight of youth through storms and dangers. 

Which with full sails they bear upon ; and straighten 

The mortal line of life they bend so often. 

Dor these are we made fatners, and for these 
May challenge duty on our children’s part. 

Obedience is the sacrifice of angels, 

Whose form you carry. Shakespeare. 
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EAGLE. 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 

Close to the sun in lonely lands; 

Ring'd with the azure world, he stands, 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 

He watches from his mountain walls. 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. Tennyson. 

EAELY-EISING. 

To business that we love, we rise betinie. 

And go to it with delight- Sh. Ant. Cleop. iv. 4. 

He that would thrive, must rise by five ; 

He that has thriven, may lie till seven. JTroverh. 

EABTH. 

And fast by hanging in a golden chain, 

This pendant world, in bigness as a star. Milion^ P. Z. it. 105L 
Where is the dust that has not been alive ? 

The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors; 

From human mould we reap our daily bread. Young, N. T. 9. 

EAETHQTTAEE3. 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions ; and the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinch’d and vex’d 
the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement striving, 

Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. Sh, lien, iv. 1, nr. 1. 

EASE. 

Whate’er lie did was done with so much case, 

In him alone 'twas natural to please. Dry den, Alfs. Sf Ar. i, 27, 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give ; 

For not to live at ease, is not to live. Dryden, Persiust v. 
As lamps burn silent, with unconscious light. 

So moclest ease in beauty shines most bright; 

IJnaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 

And she who means no mischief does it all. Aaron Hill, 
Ease leads to habit, as success to ease, 

He lives by rule who lives himself to please. Crahhe^ Tales, it. 

EATING—Dinner. 

He hath eaten me out of house and home. Sh. lien, iv, 2, ii. 1. 
Famish’d people must be slowly nurst, 

And fed by spoonfuls, else they always burst. Byron, D. J. 
Some men are bom to feast, and not to fight; 

Whose sluggish minds, e'en in fair honour’s field,. 

Stm on their dinner turn. Joanna BailUe, 
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EATIKG-LOVB. 

Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating can*ker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. S/i. Two G, i, 1. 

£OHO. 

Hark ! how the gentle echo from her cell 

Talks through the cliffs, and murmuring o’er the stream 

Hepeats the accents, ‘ we shall pai*t no more.’ Akcnside. 

ECONOMY. 

A Yorkshire squire, an epicure well known. 

Set forth to spend his wintef haonths in town, 

'But heard the dev’lish price of beef and pork, 

Stopp’d short at Highgate, and return’d to York. 

Martialf iii. 14 {R. Gravei). 
EDUCATION—Instruction, Knowledge, Learning. 

Learning by study must be won; 

’Twas ne’er entail’d from sire to son. Fable xi. 2. 

’Tis education forms the common mind ; 

Justus the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d. Pope, M.F. ii. 149. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring, 

For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking largely sobers us again. Pope^ F. C. ii. lo. 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 

And things unknown proposed as things forgot. lb. iii 15. 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast. Tliomson, i^.ll40. 

The clouds may drop down titles and estates; 

Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought. Fowwy, N. T. 

Oh ye, who teach th’ ingenuous youth of nations— 

Holland, France, England, Germany, or Spain— 

I pray ye flog them upon all occasions ; 

It mends their morals : never mind the pain. D. P. ii. 1. 

She taught the child to read, and taught so well. 

That she herself, by teaching, leam’d to spell. 

_ JBprony Sketch from Private Life* 

EFFEMINACY. 

Gk) 1 let thy less than woman’s hand 

Assume the distaff, not the brand. BproHy Pride of A* 


■y 
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The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg. FojpCy 8a, 2, ii. 85. 

ELEGANCE. 

Polite with candour, elegant in ease; 

Trifles themselves are elegant in him. Fape. 

ELOFEHEKT. 

When once the young heart of a maiden is stolen, 

The maiden herself wfll steal after it soon. Moore, III Omens. 
ELOQUENCE —see Ehetorio. 

Aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are qtlite ravished ; 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse. Sh, Love's L, L, ii. 1. 
When ho speaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 

To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences. Sh, Hen. v. i. 1. 
Men are more eloquent than women made, 

But women are more powerful to persuade. Randolph, Amyiu 

And wheresoe’er the subject’s best, the sense 

Is better’d by the speaker’s eloquence. Bp. Kinrj. 

His tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels. Milton, P. L. ii. 113. 

Your words are like the notes of dying swans, 

Too sweet to last 1 iJryden, All for Love, 

When he spoke, what tender words he us’d I 
So softly, that, like flakes of feather’d snow, 

They melted as they fell. Dryden, Spanish Friar, 

Thou hast a tongue to charm the wildest tempers ; 

Herds would forget to graze, and savage beasts 
Stand still and lose their fierceness but to hear thee ; 

As if they had reflection, and by reason 

Forsook a less enjoyment for a greater. Rowe, Tamerlane, 

Thy words, like music, every breast controul, 

Steal through the air, and win upon the soul. Rope, 

Words are like leaves, and where they most abound. 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

Rope, E, <7, II, 309, 

Oh ! speak that again I 

Sweet as the syren’s tongue tnose accents fall. 

And charm me to my rum. Southern, Royal Broiler, 
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BLOQtrXHOE— continued. 

Now with fine phrase, and foppery of tongue, 

More graceful action, and a smoother tone, 

That orator of fable, and fair face. 

Win steal on your bribed hearts. Youngs BrotJier»t 3. 

Oft the hours 

From morn to ere have stol'n unmask’d away, 

While^mute attention hung upon bis lips. Akenside, PI. Im. 2. 
His words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang'd around ; 

And still they gaz a, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head should carry all he knew. 

Goldsmith^ Deserted Village, 
Eloquence that charms and bums, 

Startles, soothes, and wins, by turns. J. JT. Clinch (Am.). 
The devil hath not in all his quiver’s choice. 

An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. Byron, D. J. xv.13. 
Thy words had such a melting flow, 

And spoke of truth so sweetly well. 

They dropped like heaven’s serencst snow, 

And all was brightness where they fell. T. Moore. 

EMBABBASSMENT. 

He scratch’d liis ear, th' infallible resource 

To which embarrass’d people have recourse. Byron, D. J. 

EMBBACIKG. 

Eternal comfort’s in thy arms : 

To lean thus on thy breast is softer ease 
Than downy pillows, deck'd with leaves of roses. Otway, Or. 
EMIGBATION—5^^ ExUe. 

All places, that the eye of heaven visits, 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens ; 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

There is no virtue like necessity. Sh. Bic. ll. i. 3. 

Down where yon anch’ring vessel spreads the sail, 

That, idly waiting, flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 
Let us depart! the universal sun 
Confines not to one land his blessed beams ; 

Nor is man rooted, like a tree, whose seed 
Th© winds on some ungenial soil have cast, 

There, where he cannot prosper. Southey, Madoc, 
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EMINEHCE —see Enyy, Fame, Superiority. 

He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapp'd in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. Byron iCh.U. in. 45. 
E1CPT1KE88 —see Ignorance, Shallowness. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. Fope.Ep, toArd. 

EMULATIOK. 

Whoe'er excels in what we prize, 

Appears a hero in our eyes.. Sw?y}!f Cad, and Van. 

END—Futurity. 

O that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come, 

But it sufficeth that the day will end. 

And then the end is known. Sh. JuL C. y. 1. 

ENBITNANOE —see Ferseveranee. 

He’s truly valiant, that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe ; and make his wrongs 

His outsides; wear them like his raiment, carelessly; 

And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart. 

To bring it into danger. ' Sh, Timon, iii. 5. 

^Tis not now who’s stout and bold? 

But who bears hunger best, and cold ? 

And he’s approv’d the most deserving. 

Who longest can hold out at starving. Butler, Hud. 3.iir. 353. 
There is strength 

Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 
But little till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found. Mrs. Hemans. 

ENEBGT—Decision, Promptitude. 

Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out. Her rich, Aph.^^. 
Let us then be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. Longfellow, Psalm of Life. 
ENGLAND—Britain. 

It is most meet we arm us 'gainst the foe ; 

For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 

But that defences, musters, preparations. 

Should be maintain’d, assembled and collected, 

As were a war in expectation. Sh. Hen. r. ii. 4». 

2 



ENGLAND. 


lU 

EHrOUUn)— conUnma. 

O England !—^model to tKy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart,— 

What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do. 

Were all thy children kind and natural! Bh, JEien, y. ii. cho. 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Come the corners of the world in arms. 

And we shall shock them: nought shall make us rue. 

If England to itself do rest but true. 8h, iT. Johit v. 7. 

England is safe, if true within itself. 

'Tis better using France, than trusting France. 

Bh. Ken. vi. 2, iv. 1. 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious surge 
Of watery Neptune. Bh. Ric. ii. ii. 1. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. Jh.ii.l. 

Hath Britain aU the sun that shines P Bay, Night, 

Are they not but in Britain ? I' the world^s volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in't; 

In a great pool, a swan's nest. Prithee think 

There’s livers out of Britain. Bh, Cymh. in. 4. 

Would I had never trod this English earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 

Yo have angels^ faces, but heaven knows your hearts. 

Bh. S. vm. III. 1. 

Whether this portion of the world were rent. 

By the rude ocean, from the continent. 

Or thus created ; it was sure design’d 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind. Waller^ to the JProteetor. 

Island of bliss ! amid the subject seas. 

That thunder round thy rocky coasts, set up. 

At once the wonder, terror and delight 
Of distant nations: whose remotest shores 
Can soon bo shaken by the naval arm; 

Not to be shook thys^f, but all assaults 

Baffling, as thy hoar cliiTs the loud sea-wave. I'Aomson, Sum. 
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EHaiAND 

Enp^land, a Happy land we know, 

Where follies naturally crow. 

Where without culture tney arise, 

-And t6w'r above the common size. Churchill, Ghost, i. 111. 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms. Goldsmith y T. 350. 
Britain, the queen of isles, our fair possession 
Secur’d by nature, laughs at foreign foes ; 

Her ships her bulwark, and the sea her dike, 

Sees plenty in her lap, and braves the world. Havard,K,C,I, 
England, with all thy faults, I love thee still; 

country J and while yet a nook is left 
Where English names and manners may be found. 

Shall be constrain’d to love thee. Though thy clime 
Bo fickle, and thy year, most part, deform’d 
With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies 

And fields without a fiower, for warmer France 

With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 

Of golden fruitage and her myrtle bowers. Cowpery Tas^,ii.206. 

O favoured land ! Benown’d for arts and arms ; 

For manly talents, and for female charms ! Byron. 

It is well worth 

A year of wandering, were it but to feel 

How much our England does outweigh tho world. L. JS*. L. 

England ! my county, great and free I 

Heart of the world, I leap to thee I Bailey, Fesius. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled. Spen8er,F. Q. 4.II.32. 

ENJOYMENT. 

There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl, 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul. Bope, Sat. i. 127. 
Give me long dreams and visions of content, 

Bather than pleasures in a minute spent. King, Bp. of Ch. 
ENMITY—Envy, Hatred. 

’Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 

I hate it, and desire all good men's love. Sh. Bic. iii. ir. 1. 
Let not thy foe still pass without controlling. 

Like fame and snow-balls he’ll get strength by rolling. 

Aleyn, BatUes of Crescy and Poictiers, 
'Tis iU to trust a reconciled foe; 

Be still in readiness, you do not know 

How soon he may assault you. Webster, Thracian Wonder, 
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ENMITY —ccniitiued 

Lands, intersected by a narrow frith. 

Abhor each other. Mountains interpos’d 
Make enemies of nations, which had else. 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. Coicper, Task, it. 
ENOTL [17. 

Ennui is a growth of English root, 

Though nameless in our language : we retort 
The fact for words, but let the IVench translate 
That awful yawn which sleep cannot abate. JBpr. j9.Lxiii.101. 
ENTERPRISE —see Aotivity, Boldness, Conrage, Baring. 

But there are human natures so allied 
Unto the savage love of enterprise. 

That they will seek for peril as a pleasure. Bifron. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

The sauce to meat is ceremony. 

Meeting were bare without it. 8h. Mach. iii. A<. 

ENTHtrSIABM. • 

For virtue’s self may too much zeal be had : 

The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. Tope. 

No wild enthusiast ever yet could rest, 

’Tis half mankind were like himself possess’d. CotcperjPr.Er. 

Hash enthusiasm, in good society, 

Were nothing but a moral inebrioty. Byron^ D.J. xiii. 35. 
ENVY — see Malice. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it, Sh. As Y. L. ii. 3. 

Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 

You have Christian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 

In time will find their fit rewards. , Sk. Hen. viii. in. 2. 
If on the sudden he begin to rise. 

No man that lives can count his eneiriics. Middleton. 

Beneath his feet pale envy bites her chain, 

And snaky discord whets her sting in vain. SirJ. Beaumont. 
Envy not greatness ; for thou mak’st thereb}’’ 

Thyself the worse, and so the distance greater. 

Be not thine own worm; yet such jealousy 
As hurts not others but makes thee better, 

Is a good spur. JSerhertt Temple 

So a wild Tartar, when he spies 
A Tnan that’s valiant, handsome, wise, 

If he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his spirit; 

As if just so much he enjoy’d. 

As in another is destroy’d Bullet'^ Hud. i. ii. 23 
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EJTVT— continued. 

Fools may our scorn, not envy, raise, 

For envy is a kind of praise. Crtiy, Fable xliv. 29. 

Envy’s a sharper spur than pay, 

And, unprovok’d, ’twill court the fray. Gay^ Fable x. 

To all apparent beauties blind. 

Each blemish strikes an envious mind. Gay^ Fable xi. 37. 
In beauW faults conspicuous grow; 

The smaUest speck is seen on snow. Gay, Fable xi. 1. 

Canst thou discern another’s mind P 
What is’t you envy P Envy’s blind ; 

Tell envy, when she would annoy, 

That thousands want what you enjoy. Gay, Fable xv. 3C. 
Envy win merit, as its shade, pursue ; 

But, like a shadow, proves the substance true. 

Pope, E. C. II. 266. 

Base envy withers at another’s joy. 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach. Thomson, Spring* 
With that malignant envy, which ^*ows pale 
And sickens, even if a friend prevail; 

Which merit and success pursues with hate, 

And damns the worth it cannot imitate. Churchill, Rosciad* 
Yet much is talk’d of bliss ; it is the art 
Of such as have the world in their possession. 

To give it a good name, that fools may envy ; 

For envy to small minds is flattery. Young, Revenge, 2, 

Envy is but the smoke of low estate. 

Ascending still against the fortunate. Lord Rroohe, Alaham. 

Even her tyranny had such a ^race, 

The women pardon’d aU except her face. Byron, v. 113. 
Whence slanderous rumour, like the adder’s drop, 

Distils her venom, withering friendship’s faith. 

Turning love’s favour. 0. A. ITdlkouse (Am.) 

EPIGBAV. 

Bone and skin, two miUers thin. 

Would starve us all, or near it; 

But be it known to Skin and Bone, 

That Flesh and Blood can’t bear it. Byrom, On two Monopolists, 
Lie on! while my revenge shall be, 

To speak the very truth of thee. Festoon, ii. 33. 

EnLOGirE. 

Our staee-play has a moral—and, no doubt. 

You all nave sense enough to find it out. 

Gay, What c^ye call it ? Epilogue, 
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From his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe, and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 

Lofty and sour to them that lov'd him not, 

But to those men who sought him, sweet as summer: 

And to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give, he died fearing Grod. Sh. Vlil. iv. 2, 

Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 

Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 

Leam’d and fair and good os she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. B. Jonson, Ejp. on Co. of Pern. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die, 

Which, when alive, did vigour give 

To as much beauty as could live. Ben Jonson, JEp. on Elizabeth. 
Here she lies, a pretty bud, 

Lately made of nesh and blood; 

Who, as soon fell fast asleep, 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 

The earth, that lightly covers her. EerrieJe^ Eeip. 98. 

Hobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of Eve : 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ? Prior, Ep. on Himself 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent bmbs composed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned. 

Pope, Elegy to the Mem. of an Unfort. Lady, 61. 
So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth and fame. 

How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains to thee— 

’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall bo! JS. 71. 

To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art I draw near, 

Here lies the friend most lov’d, the son most dear; 

Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might divide, 

Or gave his father grief .but when he died. Pope, Ep. on Hare, 
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EPITAPHS— contin^ied. 

Each lovely scene shall thee restore, 

For thee the tear be duly shed ; 

Eelov'd, till life could charm no more, 

And mourn'd till pity's self be dead. Collin 

Here lies my wife, and heaven knows, 

!Not less for mine, than her repose. lioileau. 

Early bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven. 

Youngy N. T* i. 600, 

Lo ! where this silent marble weeps, 

A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps ; 

A heart within whose sacred cell 
The peaceful virtues loved to dwell: 

Affection warm, and faith sincere. 

And soft humanity were there. 

In agony, in deatli resign’d, 

She felt the wound she left behind: 

Her infant image here below 

Sits smiling on a father’s woe. Grag^ JEpit, on Mrs, J. Clarke, 
Here rests his head, upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth, 

And melancholy mark’d him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Hcav’n did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to Mis’ry (all he had) a tear, 

He gain’d from Heav’n (’twas all ho wish’d) a friend, 

IN'or further seek his virtues to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

There they alike in trembling hope repose, 

The bosom of his Father and his God. Gray, Epitaph, 

These are two friends whose lives were undivided; 

So let their memory be, now they have glided 
Under their grave ; let not their bones be parted. 

For their two hearts in life were single-hearted. 

Shelleyy Fragm, 28. 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee ? Byron, Giaour, 106. 

Wliat though the mounds that mark’d each name. 

Beneath the wings of time. 

Have worn away ? Theirs is the fame 
Immortal and sublime; 

For who can tread on freedom’s plain. 

Nor wake her dead to life again. 


Boh, Montgomery, 
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EPITAPHS— continued. 

Give thanks 

That she is safe with Him who hath the power 

O’er pain, and sin, and death. Mrs, Sigourney, 

Thou art not in the grave confin’d; 

Death cannot claim th’ immortal mind; 

Let earth close o’er its sacred trust. 

But goodness dies not in the dust. Sprague, Poems, 

Weep not for us, my master dear, 

We are not dead, but sleeping here. Epitaph, 

EQUALITY. 

Who can in reason, then, or right, assume 
Monarchy over such as live by right 
His equals, if in pow’r or splendour less, 

In freedom equal? Milton, P, L, v. 795, 

Children of wealth or want, to each is given 
One spot of green, and all the blue of heaven. O, IF, Holmes, 
EQUIVOCATION. 

But yet, 

1 do not like but yet, it does allay 
The good precedence ; fyo upon but yet: 

But yet is as a gaoler to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Sh, Ant, Cleop, ii.5j 

By giving a perverted sense to facts, 

A man may lie in publishing the truth. Shakespeare, 

EHEOBpS. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

D)yden, Pro. to All for Love, 26, 
The best may slip, and the most cautious fall; 

He’s more than mortal that ne’er err’d at all. Pomfret, L, T, 
Wlien people once are in the wrong, 

Each lino they add is much too long; 

Who fastest walks, but walks astray, 

Is only furthest from his way. Prior, Alma, 3. 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them aU. Pope, Rape, ii. 

ESTEEM. 

Take my esteem, if you on that can live; 

But, frankly, sir, ’tis all I have to give. Dryden, 

ETEENITY. 

Beyond is all abyss. 

Eternity, whose end no eye can reach. Milton, P, L, xii.555. 
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ETEENITY— 

Doubtless all souls have a surviving thought, 

Therefore of death wo think with quiet mind ; 

But if we think of being turned to nought, 

A trembling horror in our souls we find. Davies, 

’Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. Addison^ Cato, v. 1. 

Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried beings, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass 1 
The wide th’ unbounded prospect lies before me, 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. lb, v. 1. 

ETIQUETTE. 

There’s nothing in the world like etiquette 
In kingly chambers, or imperial halls. 

As also at the race and county balls. D, J* v. 103. 

There was a general whisper, toss, and wriggle, 

But etiquette forbade them all to giggle. Byron, Don Juan, 

EUXINE. 

There’s not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in, 

Turns up more dangerous breakers than the Euxinc. 

Byron, Don Juan, v. 6. 
EVEimiG—5^ Eight. ’ 

How came still evening on; and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad: 

Silence accompanied ; for beasts and birds. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nest, 

Were sunk, all but the woeful nightingale. 

Milton, P. X. IV. 598. 
See the descending sun, 

Scatt’ring his beams about him as he sinks. 

And gilded heaven above, and seas beneath. 

With pain, no mortal pencU can express. Hopkins, Pyrrhus, 
How to the main the burning sun descends, 

And sacred night her gloomy veil extends. 

The western sun now shoots a feeble ray. 

And faintly scatters the remains of day. Addison, 

The sun has lost his rage, his downward orb 
Shoots nothing now but animating warmth ; 

And vital lustre, that, with various ray, 

Lights up the clouds, those beauteous robes of heaven. 
Incessant roll’d into romantic shapes. 

The dream of waking fancy. Thomson, Summer, 
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EYENINO— continued. 

The curfew tolls tlie knell of parting day; 

The lowing herd wind slowly o*er the lea; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me, 

Now fades the glimm'ring landsc^e on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. Gray, ^legy. 
Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close. 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There as I pass’d, with careless steps and slow. 

The mingling notes came soften'd from below ; 

The swam responsive to the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that low’d to meet their young; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, . 

The playful children just let loose from school; 

The watchdog’s voice that bay'd the whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 

Goldsmithy Deserted Village. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing um 
Throws up a steamy c<3umn, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. Cowjper, Task, iv. 36. 
Come evening, once again, season of peace; 

Ileturn sweet evening, and continue long ! 

Metliinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step, slow moving, while the night 

Treads on thy sweeping? train ; one hand employ’d 

In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of day. Ih, Task. v. 213. 

Now from his crystal urn, with chilling hand, 

Vesper has sprinkled all the earth with dew, 

A misty veil obscured the neighbouring land. 

And shut the fading landscape from their view. Mrs. Tighe. 
It was an evening bright and still 
As ever blush’d on wave or bower. 

Smiling from heaven, as if nought ill 

Could happen in so sweet an hour. Afoore, Loves of Angels^ 
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EVENING— continued. 

How dear to me tlie hour wlien dayliglit dies. 

And sunbeams melt along the silent sea. 

For then sweet dreams of other days arise. 

And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. Tlios. Moore, 
The sun is set; the swallows are asleep ; 

The bats are flitting fast in the grey air; 

The slow soft toads out of damp comers creep; 

And evening’s breath, wandering here and there 
Over the quivering surface of the stream, 

Wakes not one ripple from its summer dream. 

Shelley, Misc, Poems, 

It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers* vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 

And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear. Byron, Parisina, v. 1. 

EVIL— see Vice. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out. Sh. Hen, V, vi. 1. 
Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us tmths, 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequences. Sh, Mach, i. 4. 

Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word. Sh, Com, JE, in, 2. 
Nought is so vile that on the earth dotli live, 

But to the earth some special good dotli give ; 

Nor aught so good, but strain'd from that fair use, 

Bevolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. Sh* Pom, J, ii.3. 
Farewell hope ! and with hope, farewell fear \ 

Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 

Divided empire with heaven’s king I hold. Milton,P,Lay,lOS. 

God, no useless plant hath planted* 

EvU, wisely used, is wanted. Pbenezer JSllivit. 

EXAOGEBATION. 

Mira de lente, as ’tis i’ th’ adage, 

Id est, to make a leek a cabbage. Butler, Hud, i. 847. 

EXAMPLE. 

Heaven doth with us as we with toi?ch)eg do. 

Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, *t were all alike 

As if we had them not. Sh, M, for if. i. 1. 
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EXAMPLE —con tinned. 

How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. Sh, M^ofVen. v.l. 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Shew me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 

Whilst, like a pun d and recldess libertine, 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. Sh. Ham. i. 3. 
The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones. Sh. Jul. C. in. 2. 
Example, that imperious dictator 
Of all that's good or bad to human nature, 
which the world's corrupted and reclaim’d, 

Hopes to be saved, or studies to be damn'd ; 

That reconciles all contrarieties. 

Makes wisdom foolishness, and folly wise. Butler^ Hud. 

Example is a living law, whose sway 

Men more than all the written laws obey. Sedley. 

That odd impulse, which, in wars or creeds. 

Makes men, like cattle, follow him who leads. Byron, B. J. 

'Tis thus the spirit of a single mind 

Makes that of multitudes take one direction, 

As roll the waters to the breathing wind, 

Or roams the herd beneath the bvul’s protection. Byron, I). J. 
As polish'd steel receives a stain 
From drops at random flung, 

So does the child, when words profane 

Drop from the parent’s tongue. Anon. 

EXCELLENCE. 

J^^e cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. Sh. Ant. Cleop. ii. 2. 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man. . Sh. Ham. iii. 4. 
EXCESS —see Supererogation. 

To ^d refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet. 

To smooth tne ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the bounteous eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. Sh. K. John^ iv. 2 

These violent delights have violent ends. 

And in their triumph die; like fire and powder. 

Which, as they kiss, consume. The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite. Sh. Bom. J. ii. C. 
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EXCESS— eon tinned. 

Violent fires soon bum out themselves : 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short; 

He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes ; 

With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder; 

Light Vanity, insatiate cormorant. 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. Sh. Bic. ir.ii.l, 
A surfeit of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings. Sh, Mid, N, ii. 3. 
Kings by grasping more than they can hold, 

First made their subjects by oppression bold; 

And popular swav, by forcing tings to give 
More than was fit for subjects to receive, 

Kan to the same extremes ; and one excess 
Made both, by striving to be greater, less. Denham, 

EXCLAMATIONS. 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ! Sh, Mam, i. 4. 
O, my prophetic soul ! my uncle ! Sh, Ham, i. 5. 

Think of that, Master Brook. Sh, Men, W. iii. 5. 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fall'n. Milton^ P, L. i. 330. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape P Ih, ii. 681 . 
EXCirLPATION. 

The very head and front of my oflending 

Hath this extent, no more. * Sh. Olh. i. 3. 

EXCUSES. 

Oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Poth make the fault the worse by the excuse; 

As patches, set upon a little breach. 

Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 

Than did the fault before it was so patched. Sh, K. John, iv. 2. 

EXECUTION. 

I have seen 

When after execution, judgment hath 

Kepented o’er his doom. Sh, M, for M, ii. 2. 

See they suffer death ; 

But in their deaths remember they are men ; 

Shun not the laws to make their tortures grievous. Addison, C. 
EXILE—Emigration. 

O unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native sod, these ha^y walks and shades, 

Fit haunt of gods? where! had hop'd to spend ; 

Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both. Milton, P, L. xi, 268. 
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ISXIL&^contimied, 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wip’d them soon ; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide ; 

They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. Miltont J\ X. xil. 645. 

Behold the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Forc’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main. GoldsmithtTra, 

What exile from himself can flee ? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 

Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The blight of life—the demon thought. Byrun, 

I depart. 

Whither I know not; but the hour’s gone by, 

When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve 

Or glad mine eye. Byrun, Ch, XT. iii. 1. 

Oh! when shall I visit the land of my birth, 

The loveliest land on the face of the earth ? Jas.Montgomery, 

Home, kindred, friends, and couittry—-these 
Are ties with which we never part; 

From clime clime, o’er land and seas, 

We bear them with us in our heart: 

But, oh ! ’tis hard to feel resign’d, 

When these must all be left behind I Jas, Montgomery, 

EXPANSION. 

The small pebble stii’s the peaceful lake ; 

The circle mov’d, a circle straight succeeds. 

Another still, and still another spreads. Pope, E, M, iv. 364. 

As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 
The sinking stone at first a circle makes; 

The trenablmg surface by the motion stirr’d, 

^reads in a second circle, then a third ; 

'Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 

Fill all the watery plain, and to the margin dance. 

Pope, Temple qf Fame, 436. 

EXPECTATION. 

Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Wliere most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest and despair most fits. Sh,AlV6W,ii,\% 
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EXPECTATION— continued. 

How slow 

This old moon wanes : she lingers my desires, 

Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering out a young man's revenue. Sh, Mid, N. 1 .1. 
*Tis expectation makes a blessing dear; 

Heav'n were not heav’n, if we knew what it were. 

Merricky Against Fruition, 
When will occasion smile upon our wishes 
And give the torture of suspense a period P 
StUl must we linger in uncertain hope. 

Still languish in our chains, and dream of freedom, 

Like thirsty sailors gazing on the clouds, 

Till burning death shoots through our wither’d limbs. Johnson, 
With what a leaden and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the wings of time. Mason^ Fifrida, 

“Yet doth he live !” exclaimed th’ impatient heir. 

And sighs for sables which he must not wear. Byron, Lara, 1. 
Oh I how impatience gains upon the soul 
When the long-promis’d hour of joys draws near I 
How slow the tardy moments seem to roll ! 

What spectres rise of inconsistent fear! Mrs, Tighe^ Bsyche, G. 
EXFEBIENGE. 

He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. Sh, Bom, J, ii. 2. 
Experience is by industry achieved, 

And perfected by the swift course of time. Sh, Two G, i. 3. 
To wilful men. 

The injuries that they themselves procure 

Must be their school-masters. Sh. Lear, ii. 4. 

'Tis war that forms the prince: Tis hardship, toil; 

*Tis sleepless nights, ana never-resting days ; 

^Tis pain, 'tis danger, 'tis affronted death; 

'Tis equal fate for all, and changing fortune; 

That rear the mind to glory, that inspire 

The noblest virtues, and the gentlest manners. Thomson, Ag, 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours. 

And ask them what report they bore to heaven; 

And how they might have borne more welcome news. 

Their answers form what men experience call; 

If wisdom’s friend, her best; if not, worst foe. Young,N.T.2, 
Much had he read, 

Much more had seen : he studied from the life. 

And in th’ original perus’d mankind. Armstrong,Art qf B.S.A, 
Experience, join’d with commqn sense, 

To mortals is a providence. Green, Spleen, 
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EXPBESSIOlf. 

There’s lanjj^age in her eye^ her cheelc, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits look out 

At every joint and motive of her body. Sh. Trail, ir. 6. 

But true expression, like th’ unchanging sun. 

Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon ; 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope, 

EXTENUATION. 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor aught set down in malice. Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well. Sh. 0th. v. 2 

EXTEAVAGANCE—Dreif. 

Then thou shalt see him plunged, when least he fears, 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. Dt'yden, 

If for mere wantonness you buv so fast. 

For very want, you must sell all at last. Martial^ vii. 98. 
In my young days they lent me cash that way, 

Which I found very troublesome to pay. JByron^ D. J. ii. 65. 

EXTBEMES—Diseases, Excess. 

They are sick, that surfeit with too much. 

As they that starve with nothing; therefore it 

Is no mean happiness to be seated 

In the mean ; superfluity comes sooner 

By white hairs, but competency lives longer. 81i.Mer.ofV. 1 . 2 , 

Extremes, though contra]^, have the like effects ; 

Extreme heat mortifies, like extreme cold ; 

Extreme lore breeds satiety, as well 
As extreme hatred ; and too violent rigour 
Tempts chastity as much as too much Bcense. 

Chapman^ All Fools. 

Those edges soonest turn, that are most keen, 

A sober moderation stands secure. 

No violent extremes endure. Aleyriy Sat. of Cresep, 

Thus each extreme to equal danger tends. 

Plenty, as well as want, can sep’rate friends. 

Covaltpy Sav, in. 205. 

’Tis in worldly accidents, 

As in the world itself, where things most distant 
Meet one another: Thus the east and west, 

Upon the globe a mathematical point 
Only divides: thus happiness and misery, 

And all extremes, are still contiguous. Denhamj Sophp. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 

Extremes in man concur to general use. Pope, M. Es. in. 161. 
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ext^mes^eyks. 


^XtBXXE&^continued. 

The fate of all extremes is such, 

Men may be read, as books> too much. Pape, 

Who lore too much, hate in the like extreme. Pope, Od.xy,79, 

Men differ, but at most as heaven and earth; 

But women, best and worst, as heaven and hell. Cpril. 


£T£S.->«^ Beauty. 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twmkle in their spheres till they return. 8h. Bom, ii. 2. 
Her eye in heaven 

Would through the airy region shine so bright, 

That birds would sing, and think it were not night. Ib, 
Faster than his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. Sh, As Y, L. iii. 5. 
Thou teU’st me, there is murder in mine eye : 

’Tis pretty sure, and very probable, 

That eyes,—that are the frail*st and softest things. 

Who shut their coward gates on atomies,— 

Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! Ih. iii. 5. 


From woman’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 

They sparkle still the true Promethean fire ; 

They are the arts, the books, the academies, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world. Sh. L, L, iv.3. 


Her eyes, which through the crystal tears gave light, 

Shone like the moon in water seen by night. Sh,V, ^ A, 491. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces ; 

The age to come would say, this poet lies. 

Such heavenly touches ne^er toucn’d earthly faces. 

Her eyes she disciplin’d precisely right 
Both when to wink, and now to turn the white. 

Butler, Hud, iii. 483. 

Those eyes, whose light seem’d rather given 
To be ador’d than to adore— 

Such eyes as may have look’d from heaven, 

But ne er were rais’d to it before! Moore, Loves of the in jets 
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FACE. 


PACE—PACTIOW. 


There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face. SL Mac. i. 4. 
Bead o’er the volume of young Paris’ face, 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen; 

Examine every several lineament, 

And what obscur’d in this fair volume lies, 

Find written in the margin of his eyes. /S%. Mom. i. 3. 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them aU. Mope^M. ofL.ii.lo. 

Yet even her tyranny had such a grace, 

The women pardoned all, except her face. ByvoUy D. v. 118. 

His face was of that doubtful kind. 

That wins the eye but not the mind. Scott, MoTcehy, v. 16. 

FACTION. 

Seldom is faction’s ire in haughty minds 
Extinguish’d but by death : it oft, like fire 
Suppress’d, breaks forth again, and blazes higher. 

May^ Henry TL iv. 3. 

That talking knave 

Consumes his time in speeches to the rabble. 

And sows sedition up and down the city; 

Picking up discontented fools, belying 
The senators and government; destroying 
Faith among honest men, and praising knaves. 

Otway, Caiut Marius. 

Avoid the politic, the factious fool, 

The busy, buzzing, talking, harden’d knave; 

The quaint smoom rogue, tliat sins against his reason. 

Calls saucy loud sedition public zeal. 

And mutiny the dictates of his spirit. Otway. 

' When shall the deadly hate of faction cease, 

When shall o^ long divided land have rest. 

If every peevish, moody malcontent, 

Shall set the senseless rabble in an uproar P 
Fright them with dangers, and perplex their brains, 

Eadi day with some fantastic giddy change P Mowe,Jane Shore. 

When you see this land by faction tossed, 

Her nobles slain, her laws, her freedom lost. 

Let this refiection from the action fiow, 

We ne’er from foreign foes can ruin know; 

Oh I let us then intestine discord shun ; 

We ne’er can be but by ourselves undone. 


Savayc* 
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FAIBIES. 

This is the fairy Itmd ; oh, spite of spites, 

We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish sprites. SLCom.M ii.2. 
Oft fairy elves. 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side. 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her ^ale course, they on their mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 

Jifilton, P. L, I. 781. 

In days of old, when Arthur fill'd the throne, 

Whoso acts and fame to foreign lands were blown, 

The king of elves and little fairy queen 
Gamboird on heaths, and danced on every green ; 

And where the jolly troop had led the round, 

The grass unbidden rose, and mark’d the ground. 

About this spring, if ancient fame say true. 

The dapper elves their moonlight sports renew; 

Their pigmy king and little fairy queen 
In circling dances gamboll’d on the green, 

While tuneful sprites a merry concert made, 

And airy music warbled through the shade. 

FAIRS. 

His corn and cattle were his only care, 

And his supreme delight a country fair. 

FAITH. 

Some faiths are like those mills that cannot grind 
Their com, unless they work against the wind. 

True faith and reason are the soul’s two eyes ; 

Faith evermore looks upwards and descries 
Objects remote; but reason can discover 
Thmgs only near—sees nothing that’s above her: 

They are not matches—often disagree, 

And sometimes both are clos’d, and neither sec. 

His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong; his me, I’m sure, was in the right. 

Cowley, on Crashaw* 

All faiths are to their own believers just; 

For none believe because they will, but must; 

Faith is a force from which there’s no defence, 

Because the reason it does first convince ; 

And reason conscience into fetters brings, 

And conscience ig without tb© power of kings. Thy den* 


Dry den* 

Pope, 

Dryden* 

Quarles* 

Quarles* 
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FAITH—FALSEHOOD, FALSENESS. 


Yhn!SL--^eontinued, 

For modes of faith let graeeless zealots fight; 

His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. Pope^E.MAU.^6, 

Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of death, 

To break the shock blind nature cannot shun. Young^ N, T, 

Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 

To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. Moorty LallaRookh. 

Faith is the subtle chain 
That binds us to the Infinite: the voice 
Of a deep life within. Mrs. Oakes Smith. (Am.) 

Great faith it needs, according to my view. 

To trust in that which never could be tm.Q»ParkBenjamin, Am. 

Faith is the star that gleams above, 

Hope is the flower that buds below; 

Twin tokens of celestial love 
That out from nature’s bosom grow, 

And still alike in sky, on sod, 

That star and blossom ever point to God. James Kent. 

FACX. 

Some falls are means the happier to rise. 8h. Cymh. iv. 2. 

When once a shaking monarchy declines, 

Each thing grows bold, and to its fall combines. 

FALSE TTATH. Crown, Chas. viil 

The golden hair that Galla wears 
Is hers : who would have thought it ? 

She swears’t is hers, and true she swears, 

For I know where she bought \i.Martial,(Harrington). 
FALSEHOOD, FALSENESS --see Deceit, Hypocrisy, Lies. 

As false 

As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth; 

As fox to lamb ; as wolf to heifer’s calf; 

Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son. Sh. Trail, nr. 2. 

Had she been true, 

If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I'ld not have sold her for it. Sh. 0th. v. 2. 

Money and man a mutual falsehood show, 

Men make false money, money makes men so. Aleyn, H. nr. 

Falsehood and fraud grow up in every soil, 

The product of all climes. Addison, Cato. 
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FALSEHOOD, FALSENESS— 

Dishonour waits on perfidy. The villain 
Should blush to think a falsehood : *Tis the crime 
Of cowards. Cha, Johnson^ Sultaness. 

Let falsehood be a stranger to thy lips; 

Shame on the policy that first beg:an 

To tamper with the heart to hide its thoughts 1 

And doubly shame on that inglorious tongue 

That sold its honesty and told a lie. Havard, Regulus, 

What is man’s love ! his vows are broke. 

Even while his parting kiss is warm. Hallech. 

FAME —see Eepatation. 

Famous throughout the world for warlike praise, 

And glorious spoils purchas’d in perilous fight; 

Full many doughty knights he, in his days, 

Had done to death, subdued in equal frays. Sjpenser, RQueen. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live register’d upon our brazen tombs. Sk, Lovds X. Z. i. 1. 

Then shall our names 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. Sk, H, v. iv. 3. 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 

For now he lives in fame, though not in life. Sh, Ric, ill. iii. 1. 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
Wo write in water. Sh. Hen. Vlii. iv. 2. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. Sh* Jul. C. iii. 2. 

Better leave undone, than by our deed acquire 

Too high a fame, when him we serve ’saway. Sh.Ant.Cl.iu.l. 

He lives in fame that died in virtue’s cause. Sh* Tit. A. 1.2,. 
The fame that a man wins himself, is best; 

That he may call his own. Honours put on him 
Make him no more a man than his clothes do. 

Which arc as soon ta’en o^. Middleton^Mayor of Qneenhorottgh. 
What shall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? Cowleyy Motto. 

Fame, if not double-faced, is double-mouthed. 

And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds: 

On both his wings, one black the other white, 

Bears greatest names in his wild aiiy flight. MiltonyS.Ag.^71. 

Fame has two wings, one black the other white, 

And waves them both in her unequal flight. Milton. 
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FAME. 


IthXEt^continned, 

Fame is the spur that the clear sp’rit cloth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with the abhorred shears. 

And slits the thin-spun life. Milton^ Lycidasy 70. 

There is a tall long-sided dame,— 

But wondrous light—^ycleped fame. 

That like a thin chameleon boards 
Herself on air, and eats her words ; 

Upon her shoulders wings she wears 
.Time hanging sleeves, lin'd thro* with ears. 

And eyes, and tongues, as poets list. 

Made good bv deep m^hologist. 

With these she thro' the we&in flies, 

And sometimes carries truth, oft lies. Butler^ JSud. ir. 1, 45. 
I hate those potent madmen who keep all 
Mankind awake while they, by their great deeds, 

Are drumming hard upon this hollow world. 

Only to make a sound to last for ages. JEthereye. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 

Or, ravished with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell, damned to everlasting fame 1 Pop€,E.M.i'^.2Sl. 
What's fame P a fancied life in others' breath, 

A thing beyond us, e'en before our death, E. M. iv. 237. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. BopeySat.jProl.l27. 
"Not fame I slight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlooked for, if she comes at all, jTb. Fame, 613. 
Men the most infamous are fond of fame ; 

And those who fear not guilt, yet start at shame. 

Churchilly The Authovy 233 
Knows he, that mankind praise against their will, 

And mix as much detraction as they can ? 

Knows he, that faithless fame her whisper has 

As well as trumpet ? Young, Night Thoughts. 

Fame is a public mistress, none enjoys, 

But, more or less,his rival’s peace destroys. YoungyEp. toBope. 
With fame, in just proportion, envy ctows ; 

The man that makes a character, makes foes. Ib. Ep. toBope, 
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FAME— continued. 

Some, when they die, die all: their mould'ring clay 
Is but an emblem of their memories : 

The space quite closes up through which they pass’d. 

That I have lived, I leave a mark behind 
Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar time, 

And give it whole to late posterity. Youngs Busiris, 5. 

I courted fame but as a spur to brave 

And honest deeds ; and who despises fame 

WiU soon renounce the virtues that deserve it. Mallet, Must, 

He left a name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. Johnson, Van, Hum. Wishes. 
Tlie best concerted schemes men lay for fame [-21. 

Die fast away : only themselves die faster. 

The far-fam’d sculptor, and the laurell’d bard, 

Those bold insurers of eternal fame. 

Supply their httle feeble aids in vain. Blair, Grave, 180. 

Sepulchral columns wrestle but in vain. 

With all subduing time ; his cankering hand 
With calm, deliberate malice wasteth them : 

Worn on the edge of days, the brass consumes, 

The busto moulders, and the deep-cut marble, 

Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge. Blair^ Grave, 201. 

Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar P 

Beattie, Minstrel, i. 1. 
Fame is the thirst of youth,—but I am not 
So young as to regard men’s'frown or smile. 

As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 

I stood and stand alone, remember’d or forgot. C//iii.ll2. 
I awoke one morning and found myself famous.. Ih. Introd. 
The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. Byron,I>,J. vni.3. 

What is the end of fame ? 'tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper; 

Some liken it to climbing up a hOl, 

Whose summit, like all hiQs, is lost in vapour; 

For this men write, speak, preach, and heroes kill, 

And bards bum what they call their ‘ midnight taper,* 

To have, when the original is dust, 

A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust. Ih B, J. i. 218. 
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FAME—FAMINE. 


VAXZ<-^continued, 

'Tis as a snowball, which derives assistance 
Prom every flake, and yet rolls on the same, 

Even till an iceberg it may chance to grow; 

But after aU *tis nothing but cold snow. Byron^ D. J. it . 100. 
What of them is left, to tell 
Where they lie, and how they fell ? 

Not A stone on tlieir turf, nor a bone in their graves ; 

But they live in the verse that immortally saves. 

A. Sieye of Cor. xxv. 
WJio grasp’d at earthly fame, 

Grasp’d wind, nay worse, a serpent grasp’d, that through 
His hand slid smoothly, and Avas gone ; but left 
A sting behind which wrought him endless pain. PoUoJc. 
Can that man be dead 

Whose spiritual influence is upon his kind P 

He lives in ^lory ; and such speaking dust 

Has more oi life than half its breathing moulds. L. E. L. 

So fares the follower of the Muses’ train ; 

He toils to starve, and only lives in death; 

We slight him till our patronage is vain, 

Then round his skeleton a Rejected Addresses, 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again, Longfellow. 

FAMUJAEITY. 

The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 

And proves by thumping on your back 
His sense of your great merit; 

Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 

To pardon or to bear it. Cowper, Friendship, 26. 

FAMILY. 

A lady with her daughters or her nieces, 

Shine like a guinea and seven shilling pieces. ByroUfD.J. iir, 60. 

FAMINE. 

Famine hath a sharp and meaCTe face; 

'Tis death in an undress of skin and bone, 

Where age and youth, their landmark ta’en away. 

Look all one common sorrow. Bryden^ Cleomenes. 
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FANATICISM—^FANATIGS-^^<; Cant, Methodists, Foritans, Saints. 

Zeal against policy maintains debate ; 

Heav’n gets the better now, and now the state : 

The learned do by turns the leam'd confute, 

Yet all depart unalter’d by dispute. 

The priestly office cannot be deny’d, 

It wears heav’n's Jiv’ry, and is made our guide ; 

But why should we be punish’d if we stray; 

When all our guides dispute which is the way P 

Marl of Orrery, Mustapha, 

Fanaticism, soberly defined, 

Is the false fire of an o’erheatea mind ; 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, 

And either warps, or lays it useless by; 

’T is narrow, selfish, arrogant, and draws 
Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause ; 

And while, at heart, sin unrelinquish’d lies. 

Presumes itself chief fav’rite oi the skies. Cotoper» 

Demons, who impair 

The stren^h of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day, 

And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 

Deeminj^ themselves predestined to a doom 
Which IS not of the pangs that pass away ; 

Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. 

The tomb a heU, and hell itself a murkier gloom. Byron. 
The saints I-^the aping fanatics that talk 
All cant and rant and rhapsodies highflown— 

That bid you baulk 
A Sunday walk. 

And shun God’s work, as you should shun your own. 

The saints!—the formalists, the extra pious, 

Who think the mortal husk can save the soul. 

By trundling, with a mere mechanic bias. 

To church, just like a lignum-vit® bowl, hfood, Ode to Wihon. 
FANCY. 

Tell me, where is fancy bred; 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished P 
It is engendered in the eyes, 

With gazing fed: and fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies. Bh. Af. of V, in. 2. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them. Sh. Mach. i. 3, 
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TANCT—^TABEWELL. 


FANCY —eontin ued. 

Fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

!Riins the great circuit, andis stillat homo.Cow^tfr,Zli5Ar,iv.ll8. 

Woe to the youth whom faiicy gains, 

Winning from reason’s hand the reins, 

Pity and woe ! for such a mind 

Is soft, contemplative, and kind. Scotty Ttolcehyi i. 31. 

I live not like the many of my kind ; 

Mine is a world of feefings and of fancies ; 

Fancies, whose rainbow-empire is the mind— 

Feelings, that realize their own romances. L, IS. Landon. 
FAEEWELL—Adieu, Parting. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

This is the state of man; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do. SJi. Hen. viii. iii. 2. 

Farewell, 

The elements be kind to thee, and make 

Tliy spirits aU of comfort. Sh. Ant. Cleoj). iii. 2. 

Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal avail'd on high. 

Mine will not all be lost in air. 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. Byron, Occasional Pieces. 
Let’s not unman each other—part at once ; 

All farewells should be sudden, when for ever. 

Else they make an eternity of moments. 

And clog the last sad sands of life with tears. Byron, Sardan. 
Farewell! 

For in that word,—that fatal word,—howe’er 
We promise—hope—beheve,—there breathes despair. 

Byron, Corsair, i. 15. 

Then fare thee well, deceitful maid, 

’Twere vain and fooUsh to regret thee; 

Hor hope nor memory yield their aid. 

But time may teach me to forget thee. Byron, 

One struggle more, and I am free 
From pangs that rend my heart in twain; 

One last long sigh to love and thee. 

Then back to busy life again. 


Byron. 
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FAEEWELL— continued* 

Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been: 

A sound which makes us linger;—^yet—farewell! 

Byron^ Ch* Har. iv. 186, 

Fare thee well! and if for ever. 

Still for ever, fare thee well: 

E’en though unforgiving, never 

’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. Byron, Fare thee xcelL* 
I wander—it matters not where; 

JN'o clime can restore me my peace. 

Or snatch from the frown of despair 

A cheering—a fleeting release! Byron, Farewell to England* 
’Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh ; 

Oh ! more than tears of blood can tell, 

When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye. 

Are in that word, farewell—farewell! Byron, 

Here's a sigh for those who love me, 

And a smile for those who hate ; 

And, whatever sky’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for ev’ry fate, ^ Byron to Torn Moore. 
Farewell! there’s but one pang in death, 

One only,—leaving thee 1 Mrs. Hemans* 

Fare thee well! yet think awhile 

On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt thee; 

Who now would rather trust that smile, 

And die with thee, than live without thee ! Moore* 

Farewell to the few I have left with regret; 

May they sometimes recall what I cannot forget, 

That communion of heart and that parley of soul, 

Which has lengthen’d our nights, and illumined our bowl! 
FASHION. Moore. 

The fashion 

Poth wear out more apparel than the man, Sh* M, Ado, iii. 3. 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers 1 Sh* BLam* iii. 1. 

Fashions that are now call’d new 
Have been worn by more than you; 

Elder times have worn the same. 

Though the new ones get the name. Middleton* 

Hothing is thought rare 
Which is not new and follow'd: yet we know 
Tflat w^t was worn some twenty years 
Comes into grace again. Beau. ^ FL rro, to Noble Gent, 
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PASHION—P4.TE. 


FASHION — cmtinued. 

And as the French we conquer’d once, 

Now give US laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches, and the gathers. 

Port-canons, periwigs, and feathers. Butler^ ill. 923. 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried. 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. B(ype, JS. C, 335. 

Fashion, a word which knaves and fools may use, 

Their knavery and folly to excuse. Churchill^ Mosciad. 

FASTING. 

Who can believe with common sense, 

A bacon slice gives God offence ; 

Or, how a herring hath a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm ? 

Wrapt up in majesty divine. 

Does he regard on what we dine ? 

FATE—Fortune, Futurity, Providence. 

What fate imposes, men must heeds abide 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Bough-hew them how we will. 

He must needs go, that the devil drives. 

All things subject are to Fate ; 

Whom this mom sees most fortunate 
The ev’ning sees in poor estate. JBCerriclcy JECesp. 459. 

Success, the mark no mortal -wit, 

Or surest hand, can always hit; 

For whatsoe’er we perpetrate. 

We do but row—we’re steer’d by fate, 

Which in success oft disinherits. 

For spurious causes, noblest merits. • Butler^ Sud. i. i. 879. 
Let thy great deeds force fate to change her mind ; 

He that courts fortune boldly, makes her kind. Brydentind. Q. 

All human things are subject to decay. 

And when fate summons, monarchs must ohQj.lh.Flechnoe,!* 
Whatever is, is in its causes just, 

Since all things are by fate; but purblind man 
Sees but a part o’ th’ chain,—^the nearest link. 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam 
Tlmt poises all above. 


Sioiftt JEpigram, 

Sh. Sen, vi. iv. 3. 

Sh. Ham. v. 2. 
Sk. AlVs W. I. 3. 


Dry den. 
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FATS— w*itinued. 

How easy 'tis, wlien destiny proves kind, 

With full-spread sails to run oefore the wind; 

But they who ’gainst stiff gales laveering go, 

Must be at once resolved and skilful too. Dryden. 

Heaven from all creatures hides the Book of Fate, 

All but the J)age prescrib’d, their present state : 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 

Or who could suffer being hero below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleased to the last he crops the now’ry food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

Oh! blindness to the future ! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd in Heav’n, 

Who sees, with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. JPope^ M. i. 77. 

Seek not thou to find 
The sacred counsels of almighty mind; 

Involv’d in darknc?ss lies the gi*eat decree, 

IN’or can the depths of fate be pierc’d by thee.Pc>pe,Z//ac?, 1.704. 
Fate steals along with silent tread, 

Found oftenest m what least we dread; 

Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 

But in the sunshine strikes the blow. Cowjpevy Haven^ 30. 
Man tho’ limited 

By fate, may vainly think his actions free. 

While all he does, was at his hour of birth. 

Or by his gods, or potent stars ordain’d. Howe, Hoy, Conv. 1 .1. 
While warmer souls command, nay, make their fate, 

Thy fate made thee, and forc’d thee to be great. Moore, 
Fate is above us all; 

We struggle, but what matters our endeavour? 

Our doom is gone beyond our own recall; 

May we deny or mitigate it ?—^Never! L, E. Landon. 

FATHER—Child, Parents. 

It is a wise father that knows his own child. Sh, M* ofV- ii. 2. 
To you your father should be as a god ; 

One that compos’d your beauties; yea, and one, 

To whom you are but as a form in wax, 

By him imprinted, and within his power 

To leave the figure, or disfigure it. SJi, Mid, W. i. 1. 
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FATHBR—TATOtJE. 


Metliinks a father 
Is, at the nuptials of his son, a guest 

That best becomes the table. Sk, Wint, T, iv. 3. 

Fathers, that wear rags, do make their children blind : 

But fathers that bear bags, shall see their children kind. 

Sh. Leary ii. 4. 

If there be a human tear . 

From passion's dross refined and clear, 

'Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head. Scott, Lady of L. ii. 22. 
On thee, blest youth, a father's hand confers 
The maid thy earliest fondest wishes knew ; 

Each soft enchantment of the soul is hers ; 

Thine be the joys to firm attachment due. Rogers, Poems. 
The child is father of the man. Wor^dsworth, Poem on Childhood. 
FATNESS. 

Let me have men about me that are fat; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights; 

Yond' Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. Sh. Jul. C. i. 2. 

FAUITLESSNESS. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor o’er will be.Pone, jE'.C.263. 

FAULTS. 

Oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse ; 

As patches, set upon a little breach, 

Discredit more, in hiding of the fault, 

Than did the fault before it was so patch’d. Sh. K, John, iv. 2. 
Boses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 

Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun ; 

And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud ; 

AU men make faults. Sh. Sonnet 35, 

In other men we faults can spy. 

And blame the mote that dims their eye; 

Each little speck and blemish find: 

To our own stronger errors blind. Oay, PahU 38. 

FAVOUK see Patronage. 

Who builds his hopes in air of your good looks, 

Lives like a diunken sailor on a mast; 

Beady with every nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Sh. Rich. lu. iii, 4, 
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PAVOUE — continued, 

Tis the curse of service ; 

Preferment goes by letter, and affection, 

And not by old gradation, where each second 

Stood heir to the first. Sh Oih. i, 1. 

’Tis ever thus when favours are denied; 

All had been granted but the thing we beg; 

And still some great unlikelv substitute, 

Your life, your soul, your all of earthly good, 

Is proffer'd in the room of one small boon. Bdillie, Basil, ii.2. 

rAWNING—Flattery, Hypwrisy. 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Sh, Ham. iii. 2. 

You play the spaniel. 

And think with wagging of your tongue to win me. 

Sh. Hen. Viil. v. 3. 

FEAB — see Alarm, Danger. 

If evils come not, then our fears are vain ; 

And if they do, fear but augments the pain. Sir T. More. 

In time we hate that which we often fear. Sh. Ant. Cleop. i. 3. 
What read you there 

That hath so cowarded and chased your blood 

Out of appearance P Sh. Hen. v. ii. 2. 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 

Against the use of nature. Sh. Mach. i. 3. 

Why, what should be the fear P 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 

And, for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal P Sh. Ham. i. 4. 

When our actions do not, 

Our fears do, make us traitors. Sh. Mach. IV. 2. 

Those linen cheeks of thine 

Are counsellors to fear. Sh. Mach, v. 3. 

There is not such a word 

Spoke of in Scotland, as this term fear* Sh. H. iv, 1 . it . 1. 
Of all base passions fear is most accurs’d. Sh. H. vi. 1 . v. 2. 
And, though he posted e’er so fast, 

His fear was greater than his haste ; 

For fear, though fleeter than the wind, 

Believes *tis always left behind. BaiUr, Hnd. 

o 
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TSAB— continued. 

There needs no other charm, nor conjurer, 

To raise infernal spirits np, but fear. 

That makes men puU their horns in like a snail. 

That’s botli a prisoner to itself, and jail ; 

Draws more fantastic shapes than in the grains 
Of knotted wood, in some men’s crazy brains, 

When all the cocks they think they see, and bulls. 

Are only in the insides of their skulls. Bailer'. 

Men as resolute appear 
With too much, as too little fear; 

And, when they’re out of hopes of flying. 

Will run away from death by dying. Butler, Bud. 

Wlien the sun sets, shadows that shower’d at nooa 
But small, appear most long and terrible : 

So when we tnink fate hovers o’er our heads, 

Our apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds. Lee, Qdld'ipus. 
I feel my sinews slacken’d with the fright, 

And a cold sweat thrills down all o’er my limbs, 

As if I were dissolving into water. Drijden^ Tempest, 

The clouds dispell’d, the sky resum’d her light, 

And Nature stood recover’d of her fright. 

But fear, the last of ills, remained behind, 

And horror heavy sat on every mind. Biryden, Theo. and Bon. 
The wretch that fears to drown, will break thro’ flames, 

Or, in his dread of flames, will plunge in waves ; 

When eagles are in view the screaming doves 

Will cower beneath the feet of man for safety. Cibber, Caesar, 

Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, 

Weak and unmanly, loosens ev’ry power. Thomson, Spring. 
Must I consume my life—this little life, 

In guarding against all majr make it less ? 

It is not worth so much!—it were to die 

Before my hour, to live in dread of death. Byron, Sardanap. 

’Tia well, my soul shakes off* its load of care ; 

'Tis only the obscure is terrible. 

Imagination frames events unknown, 

In wild fantastic shapes of hideous ruin. 

And what it fears creates. Bannah More, Belshazzar, 2. 
What are fears but voices airy ? 

Whispering harm where harm is not; 

And deluding the unwary 
the fatal bolt is shot. 


Wordsworth. 
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7EASTINa~FEA8TS>~^^^ Dinner. 

The latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast, 

Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. SL Hen, iv, i. iv. 2. 

There’s no want of meat, sir; 

Portly and curious viands are prepar’d, 

To please all kinds of appetites. Massinger. 

The banquet waits our presence, festal joy 
Laughs in the mantling goblet, and the night, 

Illumin’d by the taper^s dazzling beam, 

Pivals departed day. Browne, Barharossa. 

Their various cares in one great point combine 

The business of their lives, that is—to dine. Young, L. of F. 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d. 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale. Goldsmith, Trav. 17. 

FEEUITG. 

But spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who would make us feel, must feel themselves. 

Churchill^ Rosciad, 961. 

Their cause I plead,—^plead it in heart and mind, 

A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind. 

Garrick, Prologue on Quitting the Stage, June, 1776. 

The deepest ice which ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close ; 

The living stream lies quick below. 

And flows, and cannot cease to flow. Byron, Parisina, 20. 

The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Till wak’d and kindled by the master’s spell, 

And feeling hearts—touch them but lightly—pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before. Rogers, Human Life. 

FEET—Dancing. 

Her pretty feet like snails did creep 
A little out, and then. 

As if they played at bo-peep, 

Bid soon draw in again. HemncJc, Hesp, Ode 207. 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

He'er from tlie heath-flow’r dash’d the dew; 

Ev’en the slight harel)ell raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy tread. Sir W. Scott, L, of the Lake, i. IS. 

o 2 
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FEMALE TEACHBBS—FIDELITT. 


FEMALE TEACHEBS~«(9« Edncation. 

’Tispleasini^ to be schooled in a strange tongue 
By female lips and ^es—that is, I mean. 

When both the teacher and the taught are young, 

As was the case, at least, where I have been; 

They smile so when one's right; and when one’s wrong 
They smile the more. Byrons Bon Juan^ ii. 164, 

FE V itA. 

The heaving sighs through straighter passes blow, 

And scorch the painful palate as they go ; 

The parch’d rough tongue night’s humid vapour draws, 

And restless rolls withm the clammy jaws. Rowe, 

FICXLENESS—Deceit, Flirtation. 

What now we like, anon we disapprove ; 

The new successor drives away old love. JEEerricJct Aph. 205. 
A man so various, that he seem’d to be 
I^ot one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 

Besides ton thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Brydeuy Absalom and AchithopJielf 645. 
Papfilia, wedded to her amorous spark, 

Sighs for the shades—“ How charming is a park P” 

A park is purchas’d, but the fair he sees 

All bath’d in tears—O odious, odious trees I Pope, 

How long must women wish in vain 
A constant love to find ? 

No art can fickle man retain. 

Or fix a roving mind. Shadwell. 

She will and she will not—she grants, denies, 

Consents, retracts, advances, and then flies. Bansdowne, 

FICTION. 

When fiction rises pleasing to the eye. 

Men will believe, because they love the lie; 

E’en truth herself, if clouded with a frown. 

Must have some solemn proof to pass her down.C/mrcAt^Z, JEp, 
FIDELITY—««« Conitauoy, Faith. Soyarth, 291. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles : 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears pure messengers sent from his heart ? 

His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. G* li.7. 
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TIBELITT— continued. 

Master, go on, and I will follow thee 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. Slu As Y, L. ii. 3. 
They, for their truth, might better wear their heads, 

Than some, that have accus’d them, wear their hats. 

Sh, Eic, III, III. 2. 

XJnkindness may do much; 

And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. 8h, 0th, iv. 2. 

Well hast thou fought 
GThe better fight, who singly hast maintain’d 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms; 

And, for the testimony of truth, hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence. Milton, Jr', L, vi. 29. 

Faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he; 

Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify’d 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth,or change his constant mind. li.v. 896. 
Flesh of my flesh. 

Bone of my bone, thou art, and from thy state 

Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. Milton,E*L,is..^l4i, 

Through perils both of wind and limb, 

Through tnick and thin she follow’d him. Butler,Mud, 1.II.369. 

Trust repos’d in noble natures. 

Obliges them the more. Dryden, Assignation, 

Oh ! the tender ties. 

Close twisted with the fibres of the heart! 

Which broken, break them, and drain off the soul 
Of human joy, and make it pain to live. Young, 

Is there, kind heaven ! no constanev in ma^ ? 

No steadfast truth, no generous fix a affection, 

That can bear up against a selfish world ? 

No, there is none. Thomson, Tancred and Sig* 

Where is honour. 

Innate and precept-strengthen’d, ’tis the rock 
Of faith connubial: where it is not—where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart, 

Or sensual throbs convulse it. Byi'on, Doge of Ten, ii, 1, 
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FIDELITY— continued. 

Truer, nobler, trustier heart, 

More loving, or more loyal, never beat 

■Within a human breast. Byron. 

Years have not seen, time shall not see, 

The hour that tears my soul from thee. Byron^ B. of Ah, 1.11. 
Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 

"Which I gaze on 8<) fondly to-day, 

Were to ^ange by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms. 

Like fairy-gifts, fading awav! 

Thou would’st still be ador a, as this moment thou art. 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And, around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart 

W^ould entwine itself verdantly still! AAoore^ the Sunflower. 

She is as constant as the stars 
That never vary, and more chaste than they.- 
FIELD-PBEA.CHEBS. Proctor, Mirandola, li. 1. 

Be sure to keep up congregations. 

In spite of laws and proclamations, 

For charlatans can do no good, 

Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Butler, Hud. 3, ii. 969. 
FIGHTING —see Battle, Duelling. 

I’ll fight, tin from my bones my flesh be hack’d. Sh. Macb.\,Z. 
She’ll after show him, in the nick 

Of aU his glories, a dog-trick. Butler, Hud. 

With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 

Hard crabtree and old iron rang; 

While none who saw them could divine 

To which side conquest would incline. Butler, Hud. 1, ii.831. 

Those who in quarrels interpose, 

Must often wipe a bloody nose, Hay, Fahle 34. 

He who fights and runs away. 

May live to fight another day ; 

But he who is in battle slain 

Can never rise to fight again,* Goldsmith, Art of Poetry. 
The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the grave I Camplell, HoJienlinden, G. 

FILIAL DUTY. 

To you your father should be as a god; 

One that composed your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 

By him imprinted, and within his power 

To leave the figure, or disfigure it. Sh, Mid, 

♦ For Butler’s Lines, similar to those, see ‘ Battle.' 
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Fms. 

My pen is at the bottom of a page, 

■Wiiich being finish’d, here the story ends; 

’Tis to be wish’d it had been sooner done, 

But stories somehow lengthen when begun. JSyron, 

FIFES. 

Fire, that’s closest kept, bums most of all. Sh, Two G. i. 2. 
A spark neglected makes a mighty fire. 

Merrickf Mesperides^ Aphorism 152, 

FIFMAMEOT. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th’unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land. 

The work of an Almighty hand. Addison^ Ode, 

What involution ! what extent I what swarms 
Of worlds, that laugh at earth! immensely great! 

Immensely distant from each other’s spheres ; 

What then, the wood’rous space thro’ wliich they roll ? 

At once it quite ingulphs all human thought; 

’Tis compr^ension’s absolute defeat. Young, 

Oh, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether ! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still-increasing lights ! what are ye ? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden ? 

Is your course measur’d for ye ? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion, at which my soul aches to think, 

Intoxicated with eternity ? Jiyron^ Caln^ ii. 1. 

FIEUNESS. 

Come one, come all—this rock shall fly 

Fi'om its firm base as soon as I. Scotty Lady of the Lake^ v. 10. 

FISH. 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply. 

The bright-eyed perch, with fins of Tyrian dye ; 

The silver eel, in shining volumes roll a; 

The yellow carp, in scales bedropt with gold; 

Swift trouts, diversified with enmson stains. 

And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. Tope^ W, Forest, 
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TLAa. 

WIio forthwitli from the ^(littering staff unfurl'd 

Th‘ imperial ensign, which full high advanc’d 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. Miltony P. Z. 1.635. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum, 

Till danger's troubled night d^art, 

And the star of peace return. Camphelly Mariners of England, 
yLATTEREB—FLATTERY —see Courtship. 

Heav'n I cannot flatter: I do defy 
The tongues of soothers ; but a braver place 
In my heart’s love, hath no man than yourself; 

^^ay, task me to my word; approve me, lord. Sh. H. /r.l,iv.l. 
Do not think I flatter. 

For what advancement may I hope from thee. 

That no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 

To feed and clothe thee ? Should the poor be flatter'd P 

Sh. Ham, III. 2. 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. Sh. Ham, iii. 4. 
Oh, that men’s ears should be 

To counsel deaf, but not to flattery ! 8k. Tim. ofAth, i. 2. 

Ho would not flatter Neptune for his trident; 

Or Jove for his power to thunder. Sh: Coiiol. iii. 1. 

No vizor does become black villany 

So well as soft and tender flatteiy. Sh. Peric. iv. 4. 

Wlien I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, being then most flatter'd. Sh. Jul. C.ii. 1. 

Self-love never yet could look on truth. 

But with blear’d beams ; slick flattery and she 
Are twin-born sisters, and so mix their eyes, 

That if you sever one, the other dies. Pen Jonson. 

Of all wild beasts preserve me from a tyrant; 

Of all tamo—a flatterer. Ben Jonson^ Sejaniis. 

'Tis the fate of princes, that no knowledge 

Comes pure to them; Imt, passing through the eyes 

And ears of other men, it takes a tincture 

From every channel, and still bears a relish 

Of flattery, or private ends. Denhamy Sophy, 

No flattery, boy ! an honest man can't live by’t; 

It is a little sneaking art, which knaves 
Use to cajole and soften fools withal. 

If thou hast flattery in thy nature, out with’t, 

Or send it to a court, for there 'twill thrive ! Otway, 
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IXATTEEER—FLATTERY —con tinned. 

His fiery temper brooks not opposition, 

And must be met with soft and supple arts, 

With crouching courtesy, and honey’d words. 

Such as assuage the fierce, and bend the strong. 

Rowe, Lady Jane Grey, i. 1. 
Minds 

By nature great, are conscious of their greatness, 

And hold it mean toborrow aught from flattery. Con.i. 1 . 
O flatt’ry! 

How soon thy smooth insinuating oil 

Supples the toughest fool. Fenton, Mariamne. 

But flattery never seems absurd ; 

The flatter'd always takes your word. 

Impossibilities seem just, 

They take the strongest praise on trust; 

Hj^erboles, tho’ ne'er so great. 

Will still come short of self-conceit. Gay, Fahle 18. 

The firmest purpose of a woman’s heart 
To well-tim’d artful flatt’ry may yield. Lillo, Elmerich. 
AJl-potent flattery, universal lord ! 

Beviled, yet courted ; censured, yet adored! 

How thy strong spell each human bosom draws. 

The very echo to our self-applause ! Fojpe, 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools. 

That flattery’s the food of fools, 

Yet, now and then, your men of wit 

Will condescend to take a bit. Swift, Cademts and Yancssa, 
Of folly, vice, disease, men proud we see ; 

And, stranger still, of blockheads’ flattery; 

Whose praise defames ; as if a fool should mean, 

By spitting on your face, to make it clean. Young, L. ofF. 1. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d w^hat came. 

And tho puff* of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please* 

Goldsmith, Retaliation. 
He who can listen pleased to such applause, 

. Buys at a dearer rate than I dare purchase. Mallet. 

Who flatters is of all mankind the lowest. 

Save he who courts the flattery. Hannah More, Daniel, iii. 
I would give worlds, could I believe 
One half that is profess’d me ; 

Afiection ! could I think it thee. 

When flattery has caress’d me. X. E. Landon, 
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FLIGHT—FliOWEES* 


FLIGHT —see Battle, Figlitixig. 

And when the fight becomes a chase, 

Those win the day that win the race ; 

And that which would not pass in fights, 

Has done the feats with easy flights. Butler^ Kad, iii.iii. 291. 
FLIETATIOK— see Fickleness. 

The trifling of his favours, 

Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood ; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 

JSTo more. 8h, Ham. iir. 3. 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away! 

But, while ye thus tease me together. 

To neither a word will I say. Beggar's Operoy ii. 2. 

Hever wedding, ever wooing, 

Still a love-lorn heart pursuing. 

Read you not the wrong you’re doing, 

In my cheek’s pale hue ? 

All my life with sorrow strewing, 

Wed, or cease to woo. Campbell^ Maid's Remonstrance. 

FLOGGING. 

O ye that teach the ingenuous youth of nations— 

Holland, France, England, G-ermany, or Spain— 

I pray ye flog them upon all occasions. 

It mends their morals—never mind the pain. BgronyD.J.ii.l. 

FLOODS. 

Towns, forests, herds, and men, promiscuous drowned, 

With one great death deform the dreary ground. Prior. 

FLOWEES. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flov^er,— 

Before, milk-white ; now purple with love’s wound,— 

And maidens call it love-in-ialeness. 

Fetch me that flower; the herb I shew’d thee once ; 

The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid. 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. Sh. Mid. K. ii. 1. 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows; 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 

With sweet mu^-roses, and with eglantine. Sh. Mid. N. ii. 2. 
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ITLOTVEItS—rOLLT, TOOLS. 
iPLOWEES— continued* 

Gems of the changing autumn, how beautiful ye are ! 

Shining from your glossy stems like many a golden star ; 
Peeping through the long grass, smiling on the down. 
Lighting up the dusky bank, just where the sun goes down ; 
Ymlow flowers of autumn, how beautiful ye are ! 

Sinning from your glossy stems like many a golden star. 

CamphelL 

Thanks to the human heart, by which we live. 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Wordsworth^ Imit„ of Immortality, li» 
Oh I what tender thoughts beneath 
Those silent flowers are lying. 

Hid within the mystic wreatn 

My love hath kiss’d in tying. Moore* 

In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 

And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 

Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 

On its leaves a mystic language bears. J* G. Ferclval. 

In every flower that blooms around. 

Some pleasing emblem we may trace ; 

Young love is in the myrtle found, 

And memory in the pansy’s grace. 

Peace in the olive-branch we see, 

Hope in the half-shut iris glows. 

In the bright laurel victory ! 

And lovely woman in the rose. From Chazet, MS. 

FOE —see Enemy, Priends. 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend. Pope, to Arhutli, 205. 
Curst be the verse, how well soe’cr it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe. Ih.ProLSat.2S^. 
He makes no friend who never made a foe. Tennyson, Flaine. 
FOLLY—FOOLS. 

This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool, 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit. SIi. T* Ni. iii. 1. 
Either thou art most ignorant by age, 

Or thou wert bom a fool. Sh. Wint. T. ii. 1, 

In his brain— 

Which is as dry as the remainder-biscuit 
After a voyagey-he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms. Sh. As Y. L. ii. 7. 



2(H rOLLY, FOOLS—FOP. 

FOLLY, FOOLB^-eontzntted, 

That suck a crafty devil as his mother 
Should yield the world this ass ! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her son 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. S/i, Cymh, ii. 1. 

She was a wieht,—if ever such wiglit were,—> 

To suckle fools and chronicle small beer. Sh 0th. ii. 1. 

Every inch that is not fool is rogue. Dryden, Ah, ii. 413. 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes 

And gaping mouth, that testified surprise. Ib. Cy. ^ Iph. 107. 

Folly, as it grows in years, 

The more extravagant appears. Butler. 

Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it. 

If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. Vojpe, M. E. ii. 15. 

No creature smarts so little as a fool. Pope, Ep. to Arhu. 84. 

Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 

A fool in fashion, save a fool that’s out; 

His passion for absurdity ^s so strong. 

He cannot bear a rival in the wrong, L» ofF. iv. 105. 

Men may live fools, but^fools they cannot ^iQ.lh.N.T. iv.843. 
Tis hard if all is false that I advance, 

A fool must now and then be right by chance. Cozc;?cr,Co»v.95. 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 

An oracle within an empty cask ; 

He says but little, and that little said 
Owes aU its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 

His wit invites you by his looks to come, 

But when you knock it never is at home. Coiuper^ Convers. 
FOOLHAKDINESS. 

When valour preys on reason, 

It eats the sword it fights with. . Sh. Ant. Cleop. in. 2. 
FOP — see Coxcomb, Dandy. 

Nature made every fop to plague his brother, 

Just as one beauty mortifies another. Pope. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. Ib. to Arhu. 314. 

No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d. 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s church-yard: 

Nay, fly to altars; there they’ll talk you dead; 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. Pope^ E. C. 623. 
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rOBBEAEAKCE. 

Be to her virtues very kind ; 

Be to her faults a little blind. 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 

And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior, EnglM Padlock. 
The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear; 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity, and perhaps forgive. Cowper, Mutual Forhearance, 

FOEGE. 

E’en Hercules himself must yield to odds; 

And many strokes, though with a little axe, 

Hew down, and fell the hardest timber’d oak. Sh.Il. r/.3,ii.l. 
Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe. Milton^P.L. i. 648. 
rOEESIGHT—Futurity. 

^Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

Camphellf LochieVs Warning, 

FOEGETFULNESS. 

Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

Even to a full disgrace. Sh. Cor, v. 3. 

F0EGIVENESS—5e« Mercy. 

’Tis the chirurffeon’s praise, and height of art, 

Not to cut oflf but cure the vicious part. Herrich, ApJi. 140. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden, in our share of woe. Milton^P,L. x. 958. 
Great souls forgive not injuries till time 
Has put their enemies into their power, 

That they may show forgiveness is their own. Pry dew, P. Guise, 
Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 

Dryden^ Conq, of Qren, ii. i. 2. 
Thy narrow soul 

Knows not the god-like glory of forgiving: 

Nor can thy cold, thy ruthless heart conceive 
How lar'ye the pow’r, how fix’d the empire is. 

Which benefits confer on generous minds. Fowe, Lady J, Grey 
Young men soon give, and soon forget afironts ; 

Old age is slow in both, AddUon, Cato, 
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POBOIVENESS — continued. 

Good nature and |?ood sense must ever join; 

To err is human,’ to forgive divine. Bope^ E, C, ii. 525. 
*Tis easier for the generous to forgive, 

Than for offence to ask it. T^mson, Bdm» ^Eicon, 

They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. Bailey, Festus, 
If I do wrong, forgive me or I die; 

And thou wilt then be wretcheder than I 
The unforgiving than the unforgiven. Bailey, Festus, 

FOR MAL ITY — see Quakers. 

There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain. 

With purpose to be drest in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

As who should say, i am Sir Oracle, 

And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark I Sh, M. of V.i. 1. 
Oh, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy potty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s 
heart! Tennyson, Locksley JELalL 

FOESAXE. 

Do not forsake yourself, for they that do. 

Offend and teach the world to leave them too. Pope, 

POETITXTDE —see Courage, Daring. 

’Tis true fortitude to stand firm against 
All shocks of fate, when cowards faint and die 
In fear to suffer more calamity. Massinger, 

Who fights 

With passions and o’ercomes, that man is arm'd 

With the best virtue,—passive fortitude. Ib, Very Woman. 

Fortitude is not the appetite 

Of formidable things, nor inconsult 

Eashness; but virtue fighting for a truth; 

Deriv’d from knowledge of distinguishing 

Good or bad causes. Nabhes, Covent Garden, 

Brave spirits are a balsam to themselves : 

There is a nobleness of mind, that heals 
Wounds beyond salves. Cartwright, Lad/y Errant, 

With such unshaken temper of the soul. 

To bear the swelling tide of prosperous fortune, 

Is to deserve that fortune; in adversity 
The mind grows rough by buffeting tempests; 

Bat, in success dissolving, sinks to case, 

And loses all her firmness. 
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70BT1TUDE— continued. 

True fortitude is seen in groat exploits 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides ; 

All else is tow'ring frenzy and distraction. Adduon^ Cato. 
The human race are sons of soitow bom; 

And each must have his portion. Vulgar minds 
Eefuse, or crouch beneath their load ; the brave 
Bear theirs without repining. Mallet. 

Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows, 

Call to your aid your courage and your wisdom ; 

Think on the sudden change of human scenes; 

Think on the various accidents of war ; 

Think on the mighty power of awful virtue ; 

Think on the Providence that guards the good. Dr. Johnson. 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 

And the wolf dies in silence: not bestow’d 
In vain should such example be ; if they, 

Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 

Endure and shrink not, wo of nobler clay 

May temper it to bear—it is but for a day.2?y>*o;i,(7.-Er.iv.21. 

A minute past, and she had been all tears. 

And tenderness, and infancy; but now 

She stood as one who champion’d human fears :— 

Pale, statuedike, and stem, she woo^d the blow. 

Byronf D. J. iv. 43. 

'Tis easiest dealing with the firmest mind 
More just when it resists, and, when it yields, more kind. 

Crahhe. 

Gird your hearts with silent fortitude, 

Sufiering yet hoping all things. Mrs. Hemans. 

There is strength 

Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 
But little till the shafts of heaven have pierc’d 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found ? Mrs. Hemans. 

FOBTITEE —see Decision, Misfortune, Promptitude, TJnfortunate. 

This accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse. 

That I am ready to distrust mine eyes. 

And wrangle with my reason, that persuades me 

To any other trust. Sh. T. Ni, IV.3. 
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rOETUNB— %nucd» 

WKen fortune means to men most good. 

She looks upon them with a threat’ning Qje.Sh.K^JuIuit ni. 4* 

Will fortune never come with hoth hands full, 

But write her fair words still in foulest letters P 
She either gives a stomach, and no food,— 

Such are the poor in health; or else a feast. 

And takes away the stomach,—such the rich, 

That have abundance, and enjoy it not. Sh. Hen. iv. 2, iv, 4. 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 

To bear her burden, whether I will, or no, 

I must have patience to endure the load Sh. Ric. in. iii. 7. 
Fortune is merry. 

And in this mood will ^ve us any thing. Sh. Jul. C. iii. 2. 
Bless’d are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled. 

That they are not a pipe for fortxme’s finger. 

To sound what stop she please. Sh. Ham. iii. 2. 

Fortune still must be with ill maintain'd. 

Which at the first with any iU is gain'd. Z/ord Brooke^ Alaham» 
The old Scythians 

Painted blind fortune's powerful hands with wings, 

To show her gifts come swift and suddenly, 

'V^ich, if her favourite be not swift to take 

He loses them for ever. Chapman^ Bussy HAmhois* 

Fortune the great commandress of the world, 

Hath divers ways t' enrich her followers : 

To some she honour give without deserving ; 

To other some, deserving without honour; 

Some, wit—some, wealth—and some, wit without wealth; 
Some, wealth without wit—some, nor wit nor wealth. 

Chapman^ All Fooh» 

Who would trust slipp'ry chance P—They that would make 
The mselves her spoil, and foolishly forget 
When she doth flatter, that she comes to prey. 

Fortune, thou hadst no deity, if men 
Had wisdom ; we have placed thee high. 

By fond belief in thy felicity, Ben Jonsout Sejanut* 

Let not one look of fortune cast you down; 

She were not fortune, if she did not frown : 

Such as do braveliest bear her scorns awhile. 

Are those on whom at last she most will smile. Orrery,Hen, V, 
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TOBTUVE^eontintited. 

I am not in fortune's power, 

He that s down can smk no lower. Butler^ Hud. iii. 

His only solace was, tliat now 
His dog-bolt fortune was so low. 

That either it must quickly end 

Or turn about again, and mend. Butler^ Hud. ii. i. 39. 

Were she a common mistress, kind to all, 

Her work would cease, and half the world grow idle. 

Otwayi Orph, 

Fate's dark recesses we can never find, 

But fortune at some hours to all is kind ; 

The lucky have whole days which still they choose, 

Th* unlucky have but hours, and those they lose. Dryden, 
Pleasure has been the business of my life, 

And every change of fortune easy to me, 

Because 1 still was easy to myself. Biyden^ Bon Sebastian, 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a soul that, like an am^e shield, 

Can take in aU, and verge enough for more. BrydeUiBon Schas* 
Heav’n has to all allotted, soon or late, 

Some lucky revolution of their fate; 

Whose motions, if we watch and guide with skill 
(For human good depends on human will), 

Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent, 

And from the first impression takes its bent; 

But if unseized, she glides aw^ like wind, 

And leaves repenting folly far behind. Bryden, 

Fortune came smiling to my youth, and woo’d it. 

And purpled greatness met my ripened yen;r%.BrydenyA,forB. 
Good unexpected, evil unforeseen. 

Appear by turns, as fortune shifts the scene; 

Some, rais’d aloft, come tumbling down amain. 

And fall so hard, they bound and rise again. Lord Lansdowne, 
Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many. 

And yet she never gave enough to any. 

Martial, xii. 30 {Sir John Harrington^. 
Fortune in men h^ some small difference made. 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. 

Bope, M. M. iv, 196. 

Who thinks that fortune cannot change her mind. 

Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind. 

‘ Bope, To Bethel, ii. 2.123. 

P 
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rOETTJNE. 


70STTnrE— continued. 

On liigh, where no hoarse winds nor clouds resort, 

The hood-wink'd goddess keeps her partial court, 

Upon a wheel of amethyst she sits, 

Gives and resumes, and smiles and frowns by fits : 

In this still labyrinth around her lie 

Spells, philters, globes, and schemes of palmistry ; 

A sigil m this hand the gipsy bears, 

In toother a prophetic sieve, and shears. Garths Dispensary. 
Oft, what seems 

A trifle, a mere nothing, by itself. 

In some nice situations^ turns the scale 
Of fate, and rules the most important actions. 

Thomson^ Tancred, 

Look unto those they call unfortunate, 

And closer view’d, you’ll find the^ are unwise : 

Some flaw in their own conduct lies beneath, 

A.nd ’tia the trick of fools to save their credit, 

Which brought another language into use. Young, "Revenge. 
Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay. 

And those who prize the paltry things, 

More trifling stul than they. Goldsmith, Hermit, 18. 

Be ready for all changes in thy fortune ; 

Be constant when they happen ; but above all. 

Mostly distrust good fortune’s soothing smile ; 

There lurks the danger, though we least suspect it! Havard. 

To catch dame fortune’s golden smile, assiduous wait upon her; 
Amd gather gear by every wile that’s justified by honour; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege of being independent. Bums. 

All our advantages are those of fortune; 

Birth, health, wealth, beauty, are her accidents; 

And fortune can take nought save what she gives. 

Byron, Two Foscari. 

Fortune is female: from my youth her favours 
Were not withheld, the fault was mine to hope 
Her former smiles again at this late hour. Byron, Doge of V. 

All human projects are so faintly framed. 

So feebly plann’d, so liable to change. 

So mix’d with error in their very form, 

That'mutable and mortal are the same. Han. More, Daniel, t. 
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rOETTTNK— 

O I ye, who bask in fortune's sun, 

And hope's bright garlands wear,— 

Your blessings from the god of love 

Let his poor children share I Mn, Kale (Am.). 

FOETTOE-TELLEE—Gipiry. 

A hungiyr, lean-fac'd villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller; 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. S^, Com. Kr. v. 1. 

She of the gipsy train 

Had wander’d long, and the sun’s scorching rays 

Embrown’d her visage grim, artful to view 

The spreading palm, and with vile cant deceive 

The love-sick maid, who barters all her store 

For airy visions and fallacious hope. Somerville. 

Curse on your shallow arts, your lying science ! 

'Tis thus you practise on the credulous world, 

Who think you wise because themselves are weak! 

Kannah More, Belshazzar, ii. 

FEAILTY—d^ Seduction, Woman. 

Why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on : And ^t, within a month,— 

Let me not think on't I—feailty, thy name is woman ! 

Sh. Kam. i. 2. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet. 

Though to itself it only live and die ; 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest by tneir deeds; 

Lnies that fester smell far worse than weeds. Sh. Sonnet jlciy. 
When lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And flnds too late that men betray. 

What charm can soothe her melancholy P 
What art can wash her guilt away P— 

The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shaine from every eye, 

To mve repentance to her lover, 

And wring ms bosom—is to die. Goldsmiih,Y. of Wakefield, 
Weep no more, lady, weep n6 more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain; 

For violets plucked, the sweetest showers 

Will ne’er make grow again. Bercy, Friar of Orders Grey. 
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TBAirCE. 

'Tis better usinp: France, than trusting France . 

Let us be back'd with God, and with the seas, 

Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 

And with their helps only defend ourselves ; 

In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. Sk. Sen. vi. 3,iv.l. 
FBEEDOM. 

In the long vista of the years to roll, 

Let me not see my country's honour fade ; 

Oh I let me see our land retain its soul! 

Her pride in freedom, and not freedom’s shade. Keats. 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not, 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 

Byron^ Ch. Mar. ii. 7(>. 

Freedom’s battle, once begun, 

Bequeath’d from bleeding sire to son, 

Tho’ ba^ed oft, is ever won. Byron^ Qiaouv, 125. 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires, 

And he, who in the strife expires. 

Will add to theirs a name of fear, 

That tyranny shall quake to hear! JByron^ Giaour. 

They never fail who die 

In a great cause ; the block may soak their gore, 

Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
Be strung to citjr gates or castle walls ;— 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Flapse, and others share as dark a do<!)m, 

Thej but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. Byrons Marino Falierot ii. 2. 
Is’t death to fall for freedom's right P 

He’s dead alone who lacks her li^t! Camphell, 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake; the faith and moraft hold 
Which Milton held. WordswOrthf Sonnet to Liberty, 

Better to dwell in freedom's hall. 

With a cold damp floor and mould'ring wall, 

Than bow the head and bend the knee 
in the proudest palace of slaverie. Tho^, Moore. 

7BSE THINKING. 

So man, the moth, is not afraid, it seems 
To span Omnipotence, and measure might 
That knows no measure, by the scanty rule 
. The standard of his own, that is to day, 

And is not ere to-morrow’s sun go down. Cowper^TaeTc^ vi.211» 
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iFXLE£ WlXlii 

God made thee perfect, not immutable ; 

And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy pow’r; ordained thy will 
By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity. 

Our voluntary service He requires, 

ISTot our necessitated. Milton, P. L. y. 624. 

Heav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 

And forced it not, though he foresaw the will; 

IVeedom was first bestowed on human race, 

And prescience only held the second place. Dry den, 

rRENCHMEN. 

The Frenchman, easy, debonair, and brisk, 

Give him his lass, his fiddle, and his frisk. 

Is always happy, reign whoever may, 

And laughs the sense of misery far away. Cowyer, T. T, 233. 
PBIENDLESS—Deserted. 

Ah, when the means are gone that buy this praise. 

The breath is gone whereof this praise is m^e : 

Feast-won, fast-lost; one cloud of winter showers, 

These flies are couched. Sh, Tim. of Ath. ii. 2. 

Men shut their doors against a setting sun. Ibid, i. 2. 

FEIENDS—ra^DSHIP^^^^ FamiUarity 
Friendship is constant in all other things. 

Save in the office and afiairs of love; 

Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 

Let every eye negociate for itself, 

And trust no agent; for beauty is a witch, 

Against whose charms faith meltethinto blood. Sh. M.A. ii.l. 
In companions 

That do converse and waste the time together. 

Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 

There needs must be a like proportion 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit. Sh. M. of Ten. III.4. 

I count myself in nothing else so happy. 

As in a soul rememb'ring my good friends. Sk. Pick. ii. ii. 3. 

We still have slept together, 

Hose at an instant, leam’d, may'd, eat together ; 

And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 

Still we wont coupled, and inseparable. Sh. As Y. L. i. 3. 
Call you that backing of your friends P 
A plague upon such backing! 


Sh. Men. IV. 1. ir. 4* 
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FEXOTDS-FBIEITDSHIP —continued 

The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie. 

Sh. Trail. II. X 

We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves ; 

And spend our flatteries, to drink those men, 

IJpOn whose age we void it up again. 

With poisonous spite, and envy, Sk, Timon^ i. 2. 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 

And show of love, as I was wont to have : 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand, 

Over your friend that loves you. 8h. Jul. C. i 2. 

Give him aU kindness : I had rather have 

Such men my friends, than enemies. Sh. Jul, C. v. 4. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 

But do not dull th^ palm with entertainment 

Of each new hatch a unfledged comrade. Sk. Ham. i. 3. 

So, gentlemen, 

With all my love I do commend me to you : 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Sh. Ham. i. 5. 

The great man down, you mark his favourite flies. 

The poor advanc’d, makes friends of eneipies. 

And nitherto doth love on fortune tend; 

Tor who not needs shall never lack a friend; 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Directly seasons him an enemy. Sh. Ham. iii. 2. 

True happiness 

Consists not in the multitude of friends, 

But in their worth and choice. Ben Jomon, Cynthia. 

O summer friendship, 

Whose flattering leaves, that shadow’d us in 
Our prosperity, with the least gust drop off 
In th’ autumn of adversity! Massinger^ Maid of Honour. 

That friendship’s rais’d on sand. 

Which every sudden gust of discontent. 

Or flowing of our passions, can change 

As if it na er had been. Massinger. 

But a few friendships wear, and let them be 

By nature and by fortune fit for thee. Martial,x. 47 {Cowley). 
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FEIEin)S—FBIEKBSHIF — continued, 

Tliis honest friend, that you so much admire, 

No better is than a mere trencher squire, 

He loves not you, but salmon, turkey, chine : 

Your friend a better dinner will make mine. Ib. x. 14. 
Friendship's an abstract of love’s noble flame, 

*Tis love refin’d, and purged from all its dross, 

’Tis next to angel’s love, if not the same, 

As strong in passion is, though not so gross. Cath* Philips, Frd, 
Thick waters show no images of things ; 

Friends are each other’s mirrors, and should be 
Clearer than crystal, or the mountain-springs. 

And free from clouds, design, or flattery. 

For vulgar souls no part of friendship snare ; 

Poets and friends are born to what they are. Ih, Friend, 
Such is the use and noble end of friendship. 

To bear a part in every storm of fate. 

And, by dividing, make the lighter ^Q\^i,JIiggons,Gcn,Conq, 
Friendship’s the privilege 
Of private men; for wretched greatness knows 
ISTo olessing so substantial. N. Tate, Loy, Oencral, 

He ought not to pretend to friendship’s name, 

Who reckons not himself and friend the same. TuTce, Advent, 
Friendship above all ties does bind the heart, 

And faith m friendship is the noblest part. Ld, Orrery, Hen* r. 

The friendships of the world are oft 
Confed’racies in vice, or leagues in pleasure. Addison, Cato, 
Great souls by instinct to each other turn. 

Demand alliance, and in friendship bum. lb. Campaign, 
WTio can compare love’s mean and gross desire 
To the chaste zeal of friendship’s fire ? 

Love is a sudden blaze, which soon decays ; 

Friendship is like the sun’s eternal rays : 

Not daily benefits exhaust the flame ; 

It still is giving, and still bums the same. Gay, 

Who friendship with a knave hath made 

Is judg’d a partner in the trade. Gtry, Fable 23. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 

Unless to one you stint the flame. 

The child, whom many fathers share. 

Hath seldom known a father’s care. 

’Tis thus in friendships ; who depend 

On many, rarely find a friend. Fable 6(h 
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FBIKin)S-FRIENl)SHIP---con^t W. 

*Tis thus that on the choice of friends, 

Our good or evil name depends. Fable 23- 

You^U find the friendship of the world a show! 

Mere outward show 1 xis like the harlot's tears, 

The statesman's promise, or false patriot's zeal. 

Full of fair seeming, but delusion ail. Savage^ Sir T. Overhury, 

A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 

Bums with one love, with one resentment glows ; 

One should our interests and our passions be, 

My friend must hate the man that injures me.Po^e,i/.ix.725. 

Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul, 

Sweetener of Life, and solder of society, 

I owe thfee much : thou hast deserv’d of mo 

Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. Blair, G-rare, 88. 

Friendship is still accompany’d with virtue, 

And always lodg’d in great and gen’rous minds. Trapp,Abram, 

Friends I have made, whom envy must commend, 

But not one foe whom I would wish a friend. 

Churchill, Conference, 297. 
First on thy friend deliberate “with thyself; 

Pause, ponder, sift; not eager in the choice, 

]S"or jealous of the chosen: fixing, fix ;— 

Judge before friendship, then confide till death. Young, 
Hope not to find 

A friend, but he who’s found a friend in thee ; 

All like the purchase, few the price will pay; 

And this makes friends such miracles below. Young, 'jy. T. 
Beproach, or mute disgust, is the reward 
Of candid friendship, tnat disdains to hide 
Unpalatable truth. SnioUett, 

And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

And leaves the wretch to weep. Goldsmith, Hermit, 19. 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew, when he pleased, be could whistle them back. 

Goldsmith, Betaliation, 
I have too deeply read mankind 
To be amus'd with friendship ; 'tis a name 
Invented merely to betray credulity : 

, 'Tis intercourse"of interest—not of souls. HavardjRegulus, 
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FRUTffDS—miENDSHIP— 

I will.take youi: friendship up at use. 

And fear not that your profit shall be small; 

Your interest shall exceed your principal. Tourneur^ AtJieist, 
Give me th’ avow’d, th* erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet—^pefhaps may turn his blow ; 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 

Save, save, oh ! save me from the candid friend. 

Canningi New Morality^ in Aniijacohin. 
Let no man grumble when his friends fall oiF, 

As they will do like leaves at the first breeze : 

When your affairs come round, one way or t’other. 

Go to the coffee-house, and take another. Byroiiy D. J. xiv.48. 

What spectre can the charnel send. 

So dreadful as an injured friend ! Scott, Bohehy, ir. 22. 

When true friends meet in adverse hour, 

’Tis like a sunbeam through a shower; 

A watery ray an instant seen, 

The darkly closing clouds between. Sir IK Scott, 

Friendship is no plant of hasty growth. 

Tho* planted in esteem’s deep fixed soil. 

The gradual culture of kind intercourse 

Must bring it to perfection. Jo, Baillie, De Montfort, iii. 1. 

I take of worthy men whate’er they give : 

Their heart I gladly take, if not, their hand ; 

If that too is withheld, a courteous word. 

Or the civility of placid looks. Ih, Be Montfort, iii. 1. 

We that were friends, yet are not now, 

We that must daily meet 

With ready words and courteous bow. 

Acquaintance of the street; 

We must not scorn the holy past, ^ 

We must remember still 
To honour feelings that outlast 

The reason of the will. Zord Houghton. 

Love, a plant of fragile form, 

Fir’d by ardent suns to birth. 

Shrinks before the whelming storm. 

Withering, dies and sinks to earth. 

Friendship, like a noble river, 

Bolls its stately waters by ; 

Tempest toss’d and troubled never, 

Gliding to eternity, 
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FBOWKS. 

Unknit that threat’ninff unkind brow, 

It biota thy beauty, as frosts bite the meads. Sk. Tam, S, v. 2. 
PBVOALI^. 

Live with a thrifty, not a needy fate; 

Small shots, paid often, waste a vast estate, JEEerricJct Aph. 25C. 

FUNESAL. 

But see I the weU-plum^d hearse comes nodding on. 

Stately and slow ; and properly attended 
Bv the whole sable tribe, that painful watch 
Tne sick man's door, and live upon the dead, 

By letting out their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow when the heart’s not sad. Blair^ Q-rave^ 15C. 
Of aU 

The fools who flock’d to swell or see the show, 

Who car’d about the corpse P The funeral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woe ; 

There throbbed not there a thought which pierc’d the pall. 

Bpron, Vision qf Judgment, x. 

FT7STIAN. 

And he, whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad. PopCf Sat. Brol. 187. 
FUTURITY— see Fate. 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not ; 

Speak then to me, neither beg nor fear 
1 our favours nor your hate. Sk. Mac. i. 3. 

O heaven I that one might read the book of fate. 

And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 

Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 

Into the sea. Sk. Men. ir. ii. iii. 1. 

O, if this were seen, 

The happiest youth,—viewing his progress through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue,— 

Would shut ^e book, and sit him down and die. Ik. iu iii. 1. 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come ! 

But it sufficeth that the day will end. 

And then the end is known. Sk. Jul. C. v. 1. 

The dread of something after death. 

That undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
Ko traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others, that we know not of. Sk. Mam. iii. 1, 
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PTTTUEITY— d. 

We know what we are, but know not what we may be. 

^/i. Ham, IV. 5. 

Ask not bodies doomed to die. 

To what abode they go, 

Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, 

It is not safe to know. Davenant, PJulosopher and Lover. 

Sure there is none but fears a future state ; 

And when the most obd’rate swear they do not, 

Their trembling hearts belie their boasting tongues. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, 
Divines but peep on undiscover’d worlds, 

And draw the distant landscape as they please ; 

But who has e’er return’d from those bright regions. 

To tell their manners, and relate their laws P Ib, Don Sehast, 

Too curious man! why dost thou seek to know 
Events, which, good or ill, foreknown are woe ? 

Th' all-seeing power, that made thee mortal, gave 
Thee every thing a mortal state should have. Drpden, 

What avails it that indulgent heaven 
From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come, 

If we, ingenious to torment ourselves, 

Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 

Armstrongf Art of Fres, Healthy 4* 
Darkly we move, we press upon the brink 
Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not: 

Yes, it may be, that nearer than we think 

Are those whom death has parted from our lot! Mrs. Hemans. 

Let me, then let me dream 
That love goes with us to the shore unknown ; 

So o’er the burning tear a heav’nly gleam 

In mercy shall be thrown. Mrs. Hemans, 

Oh, there is need of permanent belief 
In that all equal world of joy to come ! 

Heed for such solace to the restless grief 
And heavy troubles of our earthly home! 

Else might our wand’ring reason blindly roam, 

And ask, with all a heathens discontent. 

Why joy’s bright cup for some should sparkling foam. 

While others, not less worthy, still lament, 

And find the cj^ of tears the only portion sent. 

Hhn. Caroline Norton^ Child of the Islands, 21. 
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GAIN—GAMBLING, GAMING, GAMESTERS 


GAIN. 

That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 

And follows but for form, 

Will pack when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in the storm. Lear, ii. 4, 

What is gotten with but little pain, 

As little grief it takes to lose again. TFl Browne, 

Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold, 

He cast himself into the saint-Hke mould ; 

Groan'd, sigh’d, and pray’d, while godliness was gain. 

The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. Bryden, 

GAIL. 

Let there be gall enough in thy ink, 

Though thou write with a goose-pen, no matter. 

Sh, T. Night, iii. 2. 

GAMBIING—GAMING—GAMESTERS. 

Play not for gain, but sport; who plays for more 
Than ho can lose with pleasure, stakes his heart; 

Perhaps his wife’s too, and whom she hath home.Herbert, T. 

Some play for gain ; to pass time, others play 
For nothing ; both do play the fool, I say ;—> 

Nor time nor coin I’ll lose, nor idly spend ; 

Who gets by play, proves loser in the end. Heath, ClarasteUa. 

Could fools to keep their own contrive. 

On what, on whom could gamesters thrive P Gay, Fable xii. 

Look round, the wrecks of play behold, 

Estates dismember’d, mortgag’d, sold 1 
Their owners now to jails confin’d. 

Show equal poverty of mind. Gay, Fable xrr. 

Dice will run the contrary way. 

As well is known to all who play. 

And cards will conspire as in treason ; 

And what with keeping a hunting-box. 

Following fox-hViends in flocks, 

Burgundies,.hocks,-From London Docks ; 

Stultz’s frocks,--Manton and Nock’s 

Barrels and locks,-Shooting blue rocks, 

Trainers and jocks,-^Buskins and socks, 

Pugilistical knocks,-^And fighting cocks, 

If he found himself short in funds and stocks, 

Thene rhymes will furnish the reason. Hood, MUs Kilmansegg. 
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GABDEN. 

Who that has reason and his smell, 

Would not among roses and jasmines dwell, 

Rather than all his spirits choke 
With exhalations of dirt and smoke, 

And all th* uncleanness which does drown 

In pestilential clouds a populous town! Cowley^ the Garden. 

God the first garden made, and the first city, Cain. Ib, Garden. 

His gardens next your admiration call, 

On every side you look, behold the waU ! 

JSTo pleasing intricacies intervene, 

Ho artful wildness to perplex the scene; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 

And half the platform just reflects the other ; 

The sufiering eye inverted nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees ; 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d, 

And there a summer-house that knows no shade. 

J?ope,M. E, IV. 8. 

Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too. Cowper, T. m.ooO. 

GABEICK 

If manly sense : if nature link’d with art! 

If thorough knowledge of the human heart; 

If powers of acting vast and unconfin’d; • 

If fewest faults with greatest beauties join’d ; 

If strong expression, and strange powers which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye ; 

If feelings whi^ few hearts, like his, can know, 

And which no face so well as his can show, 

Deserve the preference ; Garrick I take the chair, 

Hor quit it till thou place an equal there. Churchill^ Eos. 1081. 
Here lies David Garrick—describe him who can, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line ; 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings—a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 

On’^e stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

'Twas only that when he was off*, ne was acting. 

Goldsmith, Eetaliation^ 93. 
Out Garrick’s a salad; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree. Goldsmith, lb. 11. 
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0EVEBAL8HIP. 

Those that save themselves and fly, 

Go halves, at least, i‘ th* victo^; 

And sometime, when the loss is smalls 
And danger CTeat, they challenge all; 

Print new additions to their feats. 

And emendations in gazettes ; 

And when, for furious haste to run, 

They durst not stay to fire a gun. 

Have done't with bonfires, and at home 

Made squibs and crackers overcome. Butler^ Hud. 3, in. £flO. 

Armies of fearful hearts will scorn to yield. 

If lions be their captains in the field. Aleyn^ Crescy. 

GENESOSITY—Benevolence, Bounty, Charity. 

Thou can*st not reach the light that I shall find; 

A generous soul is sunshine to the mind. Hoioardy Vestal Virg. 
They that do 

An act that does deserve requital, 

Pay first themselves the stock of such content, 

Kature has given to every worthy mind. Ib. Blind Lady. 
The secret pleasure of a generous act 

Is the great mind’s great oribe. Dryden. 

GENIUS. 

Time, place, and action, may with pams be wrought, 

But genius must be born, and never can be taught. 

Bryden, to Congreve^ on the Double Dealer. 
One science only will one genius fit. 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit: 

Like kings, we lose the conquests gain’d before, 

By vain ambition still to make them more. Bopct E. C. i. 60. 

Genius ! thou gift of Heaven ! thou light divine ! 

Amid what dangers art thou doom’d to shine. 

Oft win the body’s weakness check thy force. 

Oft damp thy vigour, and impede thy course ; 

And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 
Thy nobler efiorts to contend with pain ; 

Or want, sad guest! within thy presence come. 

And breathe around her melancholy gloom. Crahbe, 

J[is was the gifted eye, which grace still touch’d 
As if with second nature ; and his dreams. 

His childish dreams, were lit by hues of heaven^ 

Thbge Which pidke Genius. X. E, LaUdUn* 
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OEHTLEICAN —see Character, Kan. 

His years are yonnf?, but bis experience old; 

His head unmellow^d, but bis Judgment ripe ; 

And, in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come ail the praises that I now b'ektow). 

He is complete in feature, and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman. Sh, Two G. ii. 4. 
I do not think a braver gentleman. 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young. 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with nobler deeds. Sh. Sen, iv. 1, v.l. 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Fram’d in the prodigality of nature. 

Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt right royal; 

The spacious world cannot again afford. Sh, JRic. iii. i. 2. 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 

And, to say truth, Verona brags of him. 

To be a virtuous and well-govem’d youth. Sh. Mom, Jul. i. 6. 
We are gentlemen, 

That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 

Envy the great, nor do the low despise. Sh. Mericles, ii. 3. 
Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy, and mere borrow a thing, 

From dead men s dust and bones ; and none of yours. 
Except you make, or hold it. JB. Jonsout Ev. Jifan in his Sum, 
When Adam delv’d and Eve span. 

Who was then a gentleman ? JPeggCy Curialia Misc, 173. 

Tho’ modest, on his unembarrassed brow 
Nature had written—Gentleman. Myrons D. J. ix. 83. 

He had then the grace, too rare in every clime, 

Of being, without alloy of fop or beau, 

A finish a gentleman irom top to toe. Myrony E, J. xii. 84. 
Whom do we dub as gentlemen ? The knave, the fool, the 
brute— 

If they but own full tithe of gold, and wear a courtly suit I 

Eliza Cook, Poeins. 

0ENTLEHESS. 

What would you have ? your gentleness shall force 
More than your force move us to gentleness. Sh, As Y, JL- 

OEOOSAFHY. 

So ^ographers, in Afric ina{}s. 

With savage pictures fill their gaps. 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. Swiff, Poetry, a Ehnysody, 
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GEOI^OGX—GIFTS, 


OSaiOGT. 

And in that rock are shapes of shells, and foiros 
Of creatures in old worlds, of nameless worms, 

Whose generations lived and died ere man, 

A worm of other class, to crawl began. Crahhe, 

GHOSTS— see Apparition, Spirits. 

Avaunt I and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, 

Which thou dost glare with! 8h, Mach. iii. 4. 

Thou canst not say, I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. Sh. Mach. iii. 4 

What man dare, I dare .* 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The arm’d rhinocerps, or the Hyrcan tiger, 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Sh. Mach. iii. 4. 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us !— 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable. 

Thou comest in such questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee. Sh. Mam. i. 4. 

Spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure. Miltony P. L. 1.423. 

Some have mistaken blocks and posts, 

For spectres, apparitions, ghosts. 

With saucer-eyes and horns ; and some 

Have heard the devil beat a drum. Buttery Mad. 2, i. 129. 

He shudder’d, as no doubt the bravest cowers 

When he can’t tell what ’tis that doth appal. 

How odd a single hobgoblin’s nonentity 

Should cause more fear than a whole host’s identity. 

Byroriy M. X xvi. 126, 

GIFTS. 

' Wear this for me ; one out of suits with fortune,^ 

That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. 

Sh. As r. L. I. 2. 

She prizes not such trifles as these are : 

The gifts she looks from me, are papk’d and lock’d 
Up in my heart; which I have given already, 

]^t not deliver’d. SL Wint. T. it. 4. 
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GIFTS— continued. 

Win her with gifts, if she respect not words : 

Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 

More than quick words, do move a woman’s mind. 

8h, Two (r. III. 1. 

To the noble mind, 

Eich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 

Gifts stink from some. 

They are so long a coming, and so hard. 

Where any deed is forc’d the grace is marr’d. 

Ben Jonson, Underwoods. 

He ne’er consider’d it as loth, 

To look a gift horse in the mouth, 

And very wisely would lay forth 

No more upon it than ’twas worth. Butler, Hud. 1, i. 489. 
Saints themselves will sometimes be. 

Of gifts that cost them nothing, free. Butler, Hud. 1, i. 495. 
A man may be a legal donor. 

Of anything whereof he’s owner. Butler, Hud. 2, i. 679. 

Accept of this ; and could I add beside 

What wealth the rich Peruvian mountains hide ; 

If all the gems in Eastern rocks were mine. 

On thee alone their glittering pride should shine. Lyttelton. 
GIPSIES. 

Gipsies, who every ill can cure, 

Except the ill of being poor; 

Who charms ’gainst love and agues sell, 

Who can in hen-roost set a spell, 

Prepar’d by arts, to them best known, 

To catch all feet except their own ; 

Who, as to fortune, can unlock it. 

As easily as pick a pocket. Churchill. 

GIEEIiE. 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair ! 

Give me but what this ribbon boimd. 

Take all the rest the sun goes round. Waller, On a Girdle. 

GLOOM. 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. JHilton, II Bens. 79, 

We talk of love and pleasure—but ’tis all 

A tale of falsehood. Life’s made up of gloom ; 

The fairest scenes are clad in ruin’s paU, 

The lovehest pathway leads but to the tomb. J. Q. BercivaL 

Q 
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eiOBY. 

When the moon shone wo did not see the candle, 

So doth the greater glory dim the less. Sk, M. of Yen, v. 1. 
Glo^ is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. Sh, JS, vi. i, 2. 
Never any state 

Could rise, or stand, without the thirst of glory 
Of noble works, as well the mould as story, 

Por else what governor would spend his days 
In envious travel for the public good ? 

Who would, in books, search after dead men’s ways ? 

Or, in the war, what soldier lose his blood ? 

JFl Qrevillef Lord Brooke^ Fame and Honour. 

Glory, like glow-worms, afar oiT shine bright, 

But look’d too near, have neither heat nor light. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfy. 
I make no haste to have my numbers read; 

Seldom comes glory till a man be dead. Herrick, Ap. 115. 

Th’ extremes of glory and of shame, 

Like east and west, become the same, 

No Indian Prince has to his palace 

More followers than a thief to the gallows. BuHeryHud.2,i.27\. 
Great conquerors greater glory gain 
By foes in triumph led than slain; 

The laurels that adorn their brows. 

Are pulled from living, not dead, boughs. Ib. 1, ii. 1065. 
If glory was a bait that angels swallow’d, 

How then could souls alloy d to sense resist it.Dry den, Auren. 
Who pants for gloiy finds but short repose, 

A breath revives him, or a breath o’erthrows. 

Dope, Imit. of Horace, 2, i. 300. 
Of some for glory such the boundless rage. 

That they’re the blackest scandal of their age. Young, Sat.ir.Q5, 

. To glory some advance a lying claim. 

Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame ; 

Their front supplies what their ambition lacks : 

They know a thousand lords, behind their backs. Ib. iii. 87- 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike th* inevitable hour, 

The path of glory leads but to the grave ! Gray, Flegy ix. 
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GLORY— eontinmd. 

Glory, the casual rift of thoughtless crowds ! 

Glory, the bribe or avaricious virtue! Dr» Johnson, 

Fame points the course, and glory leads the way. 

Pye, Alfredt iii. 202. 

For the life of a Fox, of a Chatham the death, 

What censure, what danger, what woe would I brave I 
Their lives did not end when they yielded their breath, 

Their glory illumines the gloom of the grave. Byron. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife. 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name. Scotty Old Mortality^ xxi. 

Glory darts her soul-pervading ray 
On thrones and cottages, regardless still 
Of all the artificial, nice distinctions 

Vain human customs make. Eannah More. 

Our glories float between the earth and heaven 
Like clouds that seem pavilions of the sun, 

And are the playthings of the casual wind. Bulwery BicheUeu. 
GLOW-WORM —see Morning. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near. 

And 'gins to pale his uneflfectual fire. Sh, Ham. i. 5. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm lights his gem ; and thro’ the dark, 

A moving radiance twinkles, Thomson, Summer, 1650. 

GLUTTONY —see Dinner, Dining, Greediness. 

He is a very valiant trencher-man. Sh. M. Ado, i. 1. 

Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. 

Sh. L. L. Lost, I. 1. 
Swinish gluttony 

Ne’er looks to Heav’n amidst his gorgeous feast, 

But with besotted, base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Milton, Comus, 776. 
Their various cares in one great point combine. 

The business of theirlives—that is, to dine. Young,Sat. lU.^4 
Beyond the sense 
Of light refection, at the genial board 
Indmee not often; nor protract the feast 
To dim satiety; till soft and slow 
A drowsy death creeps on, th* expansive soul 
Oppress’d, and smother’d the celestial fire. Armstrong, 2 

Q 2 
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OLUTTONX—GOD, 


GLUTTONY— 

Some men are bom to feast, and not to fight; 

Whose sluggish minds, e'en in fair honour’s field. 

Still on their dinner turn— 

Let such pot-boiling varlets stay at home. 

And wield a flesh-hook rather than a sword. 

Joanna BailUe^ BaslL 

GOD —tes Deity, Omnipotence, Providence. 

He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. Sh. As Y. Z. ii. 3. 
Our God and soldier we alike adore. 

When at the brink of ruin, not before; 

After deliv’rance both alike requited, 

Our God forgotten, and our soldiers slighted. Quarles, 

God and the doctor we alike adore, 

But only when in danger, not before ; 

The danger o’er, both are alike requited, 

God is forgotten, and the doctor slighted. Oweny JEplgr, 

God, who oft descends to visit men 

Unseen, and through their habitation walks 

To mark their doings. Milton, P. Z. xii. 59, 

God never made his work for man to m&ndi.DrydenyEp.xiii.^^, 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

WTiose body Nature is, and God the soul. Pope, Ess. M. i. 267. 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fail. 

Atoms on systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. Pope, E. M. t. 87. 

Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from Thee : 

Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine. 

And all things fair and bright are thine. Thos. Moore, Songs. 
When God reveals his march through nature’s night, 

His steps are beauty, and his presence light, J, Montgomery. 
But know, whatever good or ill betides. 

The rolling wheel of h'ate, 'tis God who guides. 

Erorn the Persian qf Fei'dusi, 
That there's no God, John gravely swears, ' 

And quotes, in proof, his own affairs ; 

For how should such an atheist thrive. 

If there was any God alive. MartiaU West. Bev. Ap, 1853. 
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GOBS. 

Immortal gods ! I crave no nelf; 

I pray for no man, but myself. 

Grant I may never prove so fond 
To trust a man on bis oatb or bond; 

Or a harlot, for her weeping; 

Or a dog, that seems a-keeping; 

Or a keeper with my freedom ; 

Or my friends, if I should need ’em. SL Timon, i. 2. 

GOLD — see Apparel, Avarice, Money, Eiches, Treasure. 

All that glistens is not gold, 

Often have you heard that told; 

Many a man his life hath sold; 

But my outside to behold. Sh. Mer, of Ven. ii. 7. 

How quickly nature falls into revolt. 

When gold becomes her object! 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brams with care, 

Their bones with industry. 

For this they have engrossed and pil’d up 
The canker’d heaps of strange-achieved gold ; 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises : 

When, like the bee, culling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets ; 

Our thighs all pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey. 

We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, 

Are murther’d for our pains. Sh. Hen. if. 2, iv. 4. 

O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
’Twixt natural son and sire ! the bright defllcr 
Of Hymen’s purest bed! thou valiant Mars ! 

Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer, 

Whose blush dotli thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap ! thou visible god. 

That solderest close impossibilities, 

And mak’st them kiss I that speak’st with every tonguo 
To everv purpose ! 0 thou touch of hearts ! 

Think thy slave, man, rebels ; and, by thy virtue. 

Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 

May have the world in empire I SA. Tlmon, iv. 3. 

Gold; worse poison to men’s souls, 

Doing more murders in this loathsome world. 

Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell. 

Sh, Eom. V. 1. 
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QOLD^-^ontinued, 


GOLD—GOLDSMITH. 


*Tis gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth; yea, and makes 
Diana’s rangers false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand o’ the stealer; and ’tis gold 
Which makes the true man kill’d, and saves the thief; 

Nay, sometimes hangs both thief and true man: What 
Can it not do, and undo P Sh, C^mb. ii. 3 

Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world; 

The health, the soul, the beauty most divine ; 

A mask of gold hides all deformities ; 

Gold is heaven’s physic, life’s restorative. Delcker^ 

Provide what money, and what arms you can, 

Who has the gold, shall never want the man. Barout Mirza, 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold; 

Esteem and love were never to be sold. Bope^ E, M. iv. 187. 
O cursed lust of gold! when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds ; 

First starved in this, then damn’d in that to come ! 

Because its blessings are abus’d, Blau*, Grave, 247. 

Must gold be censur’d, curs’d, accus’d P 

Even virtue’s self by knaves is made 

A cloak to carry on the trade. Gay, Fable 

Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine r 

Can we dig peace, or wisdom, from the mine ? 

Wisdom to gold prefer ; for ’tis much less 

To make our fortune, than our happiness. Young, L. F. Sat.'vu 


Thou more than stone of the philosopher ! 

Thou touchstone of philosophy herself I 

Thou bright eye of the mine ! Thou load-star of 

The soul! Tnou true magnetic pole, to which 

All hearts point duly north, like trembling needles ! Byron, 

Gold I gold ! in all ages the curse of mankind. 

Thy fetters are forged for the soul and the mind ; 

The limbs may be fiee as the wings of a bird, 

And the mind be the slave of a look and a word. 

To gain thee, men barter eternity’s crown, 

Yield honour, affection, and lastmg renown. Park Benjamin. 


GOLDSMITH. 

Are these the choice dishes the doctor has sent us r 
Is this the great poet whose works so content us ? 

This Goldsmith’s fine feast, who has written fine books ? 
Heaven sends ns good meat—but the Devil sends cooks. 

Garrick, On Goldsmith's Retaliation. 
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GOOD, GOODNESS—GOOD NIGHT. 

GOOD^GOODKESS—Bcneyolenco, Bounty. 

May he live 

Longer than I have time to tell hia years. 

Ever beloved, and loving, may his rule be ! 

And, when old time shall lead him to his end, 

Goodness and he fill up one monument ! SIi. Sen, Vlll. ii. 1. 
It is a kind of good deed to say well, 

And yet words are not deeds. SJi, Hen YUl, iii. 2. 

Good the more 

Communicated, more abundant grows. Milton, P. Z. v. 71. 

The good man may be weak, be indolent, 

JS^or IS his claim to riches, but content. 

And grant the bad what happiness he would ; 

One he must want, which is,—to pass for good. JPope, E. M, 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. Young, 

The good are better made by ill, 

As odours crush’d are better still. Rogers, Jacqueline, st, 3. 
Hard was their lodging, homely was their food, 

Eor all the luxury of doing good. Garth, Claremont, 148. 

Oh, sir! the good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust, 

Burn to the socket. Wordsworth^ The Excursion, i. 21. 

GOOD DEEDS. 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

J. Shirley, DeaWs Final Conquest, iii. 
Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds. 

And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride, V. 12. 
GOOD NATTOE — see Forgiveness. 

’Tis good-nature only wins the heart; 

It moulds the body to an easy grace. 

And brightens every feature of the face : 

It smooths th' unpolish’d tongue with eloquence, 

And adds persuasion to the finest sense. StilUngfleet, 

Heroic, stoic Cato, the sententious, 

Who lent his lady to his friend Hortensius Byron, D, J, vi. 7. 

GOOD NIGHT. 

At once, good night; 

Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. 


• 8h, Mach, III. 4 
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GOOD NIGHT—GEACE. 


GOOD NIGHT— eonlinued. 

Good nitrht! good night! parting is such sweet sorrow. 

That I shall say good night till it be morrow. Sh. Rom. ii. 2. 
Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait. 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west: 

The owl, night^s herald, shrieks ; 'tis very late ; 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest; 

And coal-black clouds, that shadow heaven’s light, 

Do summon us to part, and bid good night. Sh.Ven. ^ Ad. 89. 
To all, to each, a fair good night. 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light. ScoUt Marmion, vi. 

GOVEENMENT—Kings. 

Each pettv hand 

Can steer a ship becalm’d; but he that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends, must know 
His tides, liis currents, how to shift his sails ; 

What she will bear in foul, what in fair weathers ; 

Where her springs are, her leaks, and how to stop them; 
What strands, what shelves, what rocks do threaten her. 

JBen Jonson, Catiline. 

He that would govern others, first should bo 
The master of himself, richly endued 

With depth of understanding, height of knowledge.ilfas^^wj'er. 
All countries are a wise man’s home, 

And so are governments to some. 

Who change them for the same intrigues 
That statesmen use in breaking leagues ; 

While others in old faiths and troths, 

Look odd, as out-of-fashion’d clothes. JBtUler^ Hud.ni. ii.l293. 
Eor forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best. Rope^ E. M. iii. 303. 
May you, my Cam and Isisy preach it long ! 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong. Ih. Dun. iv. 188. 

The man, whom heaven ^points 
To govern others, should himself fost learn 
To bend his passions to the sway of reason. Thomson. 

Eor just experience teUs in every soil. 

That those who think must govern those who toil. 

Goldsmith, Traveller. 

GEACE— see Beauty. 

To some kind of men 
Their graces sprvo them but as ^^mies. 

O what a world is this, wlto wh^is comely 

Envenoms him that bears it. Sh. As Y. L. ii. 3. 
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Gi^kXjE^conUnued, 

When once our grace we have forgot, 

Nothing goes right. Sh, M,for M, iv. 4. 

The lustre in y^our eye, heaven in your cheek. 

Pleads your fair usage. Sh. Troil. iv. 4. 

There’s a language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks. Sti, Troil. iv. 5. 

See where she comes, apparel’d like the spring; 

Graces her subjects. Sh. Peric. i. 1. 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 

In every gesture dignity and love. Milton, P. L. viii. 488. 

Cause, grace, and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin; 

And therefore no true saint allows 

They should be suffer’d to espouse. Butler, Hud. iii. i. 1293. 
Mature she was— 

Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Prior. 

Grace is a plant, where’er it grows. 

Of pure and heavenly root: 

But fairest in the youngest shows, 

And yields the sweetest fruit. Cowper. 

A lovelier nymph the pencil never drew ; 

For the fond graces form’d her easy mien. 

And heaven’s soft azure in her eye was seen. Hayley. 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dash’d the dew. Scott, L. ofL.lS. 
Time’s wing but seem’d, in stealing o’er. 

To leave her lovelier than before. Moore. 

Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 
And swimming majesty of step and tread. 

The symmetry of lorm and feature, set 
The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 
Of flute and harp. Dean Mihnan. 

GBACE BEFOBE MEAT-—^^^ Digestion, Dinner. 

A good digestion to you all; and, once more, 

I shower a welcome on you; welcome all. Sh. Hen. vin. i. 4. 

Some hae meat that canna eat; 

And some would eat that want it; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat, 

Sae let the Lord be thankii. Burns, Grace before Meat. 
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ORAMMA^Nine Farts of Speech. 

Three little words you often see, 

Are arftcZe#—a, an, and the; 

A noun's the name of anything, 

As school, or garden, hoop, or swing; 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white or brown ; 

Instead of nouns the 'pronouns stand— 

Her head, his face, your arm, my hand; 

Verbs tell of something to be done, 

To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run; 

How things are done the adverbs tell, 

As slowly, quickly, ill, or well! 

Conjunctions join the words together. 

As men and women, wind or weather ; 

The preposition stands before 
A noun, as in, or through a door; 

The interjection shows surprise. 

As Oh I how pretty, Ah ! how wise ; 

The whole are called nine parts of speecli^ 

Which reading, writing, speaking teach. American, 

GEATITTJDE—Thanks. 

What can 1 pay thee for this noble usage, 

But grateful praise ? So heav’n itself is paid I Roxoe, TamerL 

He that hath nature in him, must be grateful; 

*Tis the Creator’s primary great law 

That links the chain of beings to each other. MaddenyThemist. 

To the generous mind 
The heaviest debt is that of gratitude. 

When ’tis not in our power to repay it. FrankliUt Matilda, 

Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

The bee’s collected treasures sweet. 

Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 

The still small peace of gratitude. Gray, Ode vn. 5. 

GRAVE'—Death. 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye, 

Give him a little earth for charity. Sh. Sen, Viil. iv. 2. 

One destin'd period men in common have. 

The great, the base, the coward, and the brave, 

All good alike for worms, companions in the ^ave. 

Lansaowne on Death, 
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OBAVE— continued. 

I envy not such grarcs as take up room. 

Merely with jet and porphyry; since a tomb 
Adds no desert; wisdom, thou thing divine, 

Convert my humble soul into thy shrine ; 

And then this body, though it want a stone, 

Shall dignify all places where *tis thrown. F* Osborne, 

The grave, dread thing ! 

Men shiver when thou’rt named: Nature appall’d, 

Shakes off her wonted firmness. Blair^ Grave^ 9. 

Here all the mighty troublers of the earth. 

Who swam to sov’reign rule through seas of blood ; 

Th' oppressive, sturdy, man-destroying villains, 

Who ravag’d kingdoms, and laid empires waste, 

And in a cruel wantonness of power 

Thinn’d states of half their people, and gave up 

To want the rest ; now, like a storm that’s spent, 

Lie hush’d. Blair^ Grave^ 209. 

Under ground 

Precedency’s a jest; vassal and lord. 

Grossly familiar, side by side consume. Blair,, Grav^^, 230. 
When self esteem, or other’s adulation, 

Would cunningly persuade us we were somctliing 
Above the common level of our kind ; 

The grave gainsays the smooth complexion’d flattery, 

And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. 

Blair, Grave, 283. 

Here the o’erloaded slave flings down his burden 
From his gall’d shoulders ; and when the stern tyrant. 

With all his guards and tools of power about him. 

Is meditating new, unheard-of hardships, 

Mocks his short arm, and, quick as thought, escapes 
Where tyrants vex not, and the weary rest. Blair, Grave, 604-. 
There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found. 

They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground. James Montgomery, 

Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathom’d, boundless sea, 

The silent grave I 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
HoU, to be swallowed up and lost 

In one dark wave. Longfellow^ Foeins, 
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GRAVE— con tinned, 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground, God’s Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast. 

In tlie sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the Archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. Longfellow, 
Art is long, and time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave. Longfelloio. 

GREATKESS—Ambition, Authority, Farewell, Honour. 

Some are bom great, some achieve greatness. 

And some have greatness thrust upon them. SJi, T, N, ii. 5. 

Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er bo quiet, 

For every pelting, petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder; nothing but thunder. 

Sh. M.for M. II. 2. 

Great men may jest with saints : ’tis wit in them. 

But in the less, foul profanation. 

That in the captain’s but a choleric word. 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. Sh. M.for M. ii, 2. 

Heaven knows, I had no such intent; 

But that necessity so bow’d the state, 

That I and greatness were compell’d to kiss. Sh. II. zr.2, iii.l. 
Small curs are not regarded when they grin ; 

But great men tremble, when the lion roars. Sh. S. vi. 2,iit.1. 
’Tis certain, greatness, once fallen out with fortune. 

Must fall out with men too. What the declined is, 

He shall as soon read in the eyes of others, 

As feel in his own fall; for men, like butterflies, 

Show not their mealy wings but to the summer. 

Sh, Troll, III. 3. 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. Sh, Jul. C, i. 2. 

Sightly to be great, 

Is, not to stir without great argument; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honour’s at the stake. 


Sh, Ham, iv. 4. 
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GBEATNESS— continued. 

The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honoured, or begets him hate ; 

For greatest scandal waits on present state. 

The moon, being clouded, presently is missed. 

But little stars may hide them when they list. 

The crow maj bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 

And unperceived fly with the filth away. 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. Sh, R. of Luc. 1004 
Greatness, with private men 
Esteem’d a blessing, is to m^ a curse; 

And we, whom from our high births they conclude 
The only freemen, are the only slaves. 

Happy the golden mean. Massinger. 

At whose sight all the stars 

Hide their diminished heads. Milton^ P. L. iv. 31. 

Greatness, thou gaudy torment of our souls, 

The wise man’s fetter, and the rage of fools. Otway^ Alcih. 

A brave man struggling with the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state. Fope^Prol. to Ad.Catu. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 

Form’d by the converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from livdy to severe. Fopey E. M. 377-380. 
What is station high ? 

’Tis a proud mendicant; it boasts, and begs ; 

It begs an alms of homage from the throng, 

And oft the throng denies its charity. Youngs N. T. 6. 

’Tis meet 

The great should have the fame of happiness, 

The consolation of a little envy ; 

’Tis all their pay for those superior cares, 

Those pangs of heart, their vassals ne’er can feel. 

Youiigy Froikeniy j. 1. 

He, who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
Their loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds of snow; 

He, who surpasses or subdues mankind. 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Tho’ far above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth ana ocean spread. 

Bound him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 

Contending tempests on his naked head. Byvouy C. M. iii. 45. 
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GUEATITESS—OBEEDINES8. 


GBEATKESS— continued. 

In joys, in grief, in triumplis, in retreat, 

Groat alvrays, without aiming to be great. 

lioscommony Dr. Chettoood to tht Earl. 
Authority I 

Thy worshipp’d symbols round a villain’s trunk 
Provoke men’s mockery, not their reverence. 

Jeph&oriy Braganza. 

The power to give creates us oft our foes : 

Where many seek for favour, few can find it: 

Each thinks he merits all that he can ask ; 

And, disappointed, wonders at repulse ; 

Wonders awhile, and then sits down in hate. Ft'owde,JPhiloias. 
Greatness in sway of state gives wings t’ aspire ! 
Advancement feeds ambition with desire. 

Mh'Tor for Magistrates. 

GREECE. 

Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 

Whose land, from plain to mountain-cave, 

Was Freedom’s home, or Glory’s grave; 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee ? Byrouy Giaour. 

The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream’d that Greece may still be free. Byron, D. J. in. 89. 
Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth! 

Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 

Byron, Ch. H. ii. 73. 

GREEDINESS ^see Gluttony. 

Those that much covet, are with gain so fond, 

That what they have not, that which they possess, 

They scatter and unloose it from their bond, 

And so, by hoping more, they have but less ; 

Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain, 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. Sh.B.ofL.lZ^. 
We gape, we grasp, we gripe, add store to store; 

Enough requires too much; too much craves more. 

Quarles, 2, ii. 7, 

Man’s heart eats all things, and is hungry stiQ— 

“ More! more I” the glutton cries for something new; 

So rages appetite; if man can’t mount 

Ha wiU descend. Young. 
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GEEEK DAYS. 

My salad days; 

When I was green in judgment. SL Ant Sf Cleop. i. 6. 

GREEK. 

Beside, 'tis known lie could speak Greek, 

As naturally as pigs do squeak. Butler^ Hud, 1, i. 51. 

He Greek and Latin speaks with greater ease 
Than hogs eat acorns, and tame pigeons peas. 

Cranjield*s Panegyric on Tom Coriate. 

GRIEF —see Gonsolatioii, Sorrow, T^ars, Weeping. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance 

With heaviness that’s gone. Sfi. Temp. v. i. 

Everyone can master a grief but he that has it. 8h.M.Adoyiii.2. 
Weep I cannot; 

But my heart bleeds. Sh. Wint. T. iii. 3. 

What’s gone, and what’s past help. 

Should be past grief. Sh. Wint. T. iir. 2. 

A heavier task could not have been impos’d, 

Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable. Sh. Com. E. i. 1. 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

Aiad braggart with my tongue! Sh. Macbethy iv. 3. 

Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows. 

Which show like grief itself, but are not so: 

Eor sorrow’s eye glazed with blinding tears, 

Divides one thmg entire to many objects. Sh. Bich. n. ii. 2. 

Of comfort no man can speak; 

Let’s talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs, 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. Sh. Bich. ii. iii. 2. 

My mef lies all within; 

And these extern^ manners of laments 
Are merely shadows of the unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the tortured soul; 

There lies the substance. Sh. Bich. Ii. iv. L 

The tempest in mj mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else. 

Save what beats there. Sh. Leary in. 4. 

Sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell. 

Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes; 

Then little strength rings out the dolefulknell. Sh.B.ofL.14>d'd. 
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QiBXES ^continued. 

Some grief shows much of love, 

But much of grief shows still some want of wit. Rom. iii. 5. 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both. Sk. Lear^ ii. 4, 

She shook 

The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And then retired, to deal with grief alone. Sh. Lear, iv. 3. 
Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play: 

For some must watch, while some must sleep ; 

So runs the world away. Ham. iii. 2. 

What is he, whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? Sli. Ham. v. 1. 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended. Sh. 0th. i. 3. 

The robb’d that smiles, steals something from the thief; 

He robs himself, that spends a bootless grief. Sh. 0th. r. 3. 

Grief hath two tongues ; and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women’s wit. 

Sh.Ven.S^Ad. 1007. 

Tears quickly dry ; griefs will in time decay : 

A clear will come after a cloudy day. Herrlclc^ Aph. 240. 

What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would most avoid ? Miltoiv Com. 362. 

I am dumb as solemn sorrow ought to be ; 

Could my griefs speak, the tale would have no end, 

Otway, Cains Maritis. 

Oh I nothing now can please me : 

Darkness and solitude, and sighs, and tears, 

And all the inseparable train of griefs 

Attend my steps for ever. Rryden, Amphitryon. 

My soul lies hid in shades of grief. 

Whence, like the bird of night, with half-shut eyes, 

She peeps and sickens at the sight of day. Dry den,Riv.Ladies. 

O peaceful solitude! 

Here all things smile, and in sweet concert join— 

All but my thoughts, that still are out of tune, 

And break, like jarring strings, the harmony. Tate, Loy. Gin. 
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0BI£F— continued, 

0, take me in a fellow-mourner with thee; 

1*11 number ^oan for groan, and tear for tear; 

And when the fountains of thy eyes are dry, 

Mine shall supply the stream, and weep for both! 

Howe, Hair JPeniient, 

The stream of grief bears hard tmon his youth, 

And bends him, like a drooping flower, to earth. Ih. Fair Fen, 

That eating canker grief, with wasteful spite. 

Preys on the rosy bloom of youth and beauty. Ib. Amb, Stepm, 

She never sees the sun, but through her tears; 

And wakes to sigh the live-long nights away. Ib. Jane Sh. v.l. 

A soul exasperated in ills, falls out 

With everything, its friend, itself. Addison, Cato, 

How vain all outward effort to supply 

The soul with joy! The noontide sun is dark, 

And music discord, when the heart is low. Young, Broth, ii. 1. 

Who fails to grieve, when just occasion calls, 

Or grieves too much, deserves not to be blest— 

Inhuman or effeminate his heart. Young, N. T. 0. 

So many great 

Illustrious spirits have convers’d with woe, 

Have in her school been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress, and make ambition 
Ev*n wish the frown beyond the smile of fortune. 

Thomson, Sojphonisha, i. 4. 

^Tis impotent to grieve for what is past, 

And unavailing to exclaim. Ilavard, Scanderleg, 

Whole years of joy glide unperceived away, 

. While sorrow counts the moments as they pass. Ib, 

Still o*er these scenes my memory wakes 
And fondly broods with miser-care; 

Time but th’ impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear! Burns, 

Grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 

Sorrow is knowledge; they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 

The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. • Bi/ron, Man, 1.1. 

No words suffice the secret soul to show^ 

Por truth denies all eloquence to wpe. JBgrQH^ Corsair^ in, 22. 
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GSHTP— continued. 

Upon her face there waa the tint of j?rief. 

The settled shadow of an inward strife, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. Byron^ Dream, 
There comes 

Por ever something between us and what 

We deem our happiness, Byron, Sardanapalus. 

Alas ! the breast that inly bleeds, 

Hath nought to dread from outward blow : 

Who falls from all he knows of bliss. 

Cares little into what abyss. Byron^ Giaour. 

Nature hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief \ 

Heligion, sweetest, firmest, first, and best. 

Strength to the weak, and to the wounded balm; 

And strenuous action next. Southey. 

Half of the ills we hoard within our hearts 
Are ills because we hoard them. Proctor, 3flrandola, iv. i. 
No future hour can rend my heart like this, 

Save that which breaks it. Maturin, Bertram, iii. 2. 

A malady 

Preys on my heart that med’eine can not reach. 

Invisible and cureless. Ih. iv. 2. 

Heaven oft in mercy smiles ev n when the blow 

Severest is. Joanna Baillie, Orra. 

GRUDGE. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. Sh. M. of F.t.3. 
GRUMBLING ^see Complaint. 

Who nothing has to lose, the war bewails ; 

And he who nothing pays, at taxes rails, Congreve. 

GUESTS. 

Unbidden guests 

Are often welcomest when they are gone. Sh. Hen. VL 1, ii. 2. 
For I who hold sage Homer s rule the best, 

Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, 2, li. 150. 

GUILT Conscience, Crime. 

Who has a breast so pure, , 

But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Xeep ieets, and law-d«ys, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful* Sh. Otli. «i. % 
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GUILT— continued. 

Guiltiness will speak though tongues were out of use. 

0th, T. 1. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow; *tis the fiend, 

Th' avenging fiend that follows us behind 
With whips and stings. Mowe, 

Let no man trust the first false stop 
Of guilt; it hangs upon a precmice, 

Whose steep descent in last perdition ends. Young,Busirisyiv,!. 

He that acts unjustly, 

Is the worst rebel to himself, and tho' now 
Ambition’s trumpet to the drum of power, 

May drown the sounds, yet conscience wiU one day 
Speak louder to him. Savard, King Charles I. 

The guilty mind 

. Debases the great image that it wears. 

And levels us with brutes. Havard, Scanderheg. 

Sucli is the fate of guUt, to make slaves tools, 

And then to make 'em masters—by our secrets. Ih, Kegulus. 
When haughty guilt exults with impious joy, 

Mistake shall blast, or accident destroy; 

Weak man with erring rage may throw the dart, 

But heaven shall guide it to tho guilty heart. Dr, Johnson, 
How guilt, once harbour’d in the conscious breast, 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great I Ih. Irene. 

But many a crime, deemed innocent on earth, 

Is registered in Heaven; and these, no doubt. 

Have each their record, with a curse annex’d. 

Cowper, Task, vi. 439. 

Thou need’st not answer; thy confession speaks 

Already redd’ning in thy guilty cheeks. Byron^ Corsair, 

To what gulphs 

A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their bom due, 

And find it, till they forfeit it themselves. Byron, Sardan, 
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HABIT—HAtoKESS. 


HABIT—Cuftom. 

All habits gather hy unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. Dry den ^ Ovid^ xr. 
My verv chains and I grow friends, 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are ; even I 

[Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. Dyron^ Dris, of Chillon. 
Small habits well pursued betimes, 

May reach the dignity of crimes. JS, More, the Bos Bleu. 
'EMK-see Tresses. 

She knows her man, and when you rant and swear, 

Can draw you to her with a single hair. Dryden, from Persius. 
Her hair 

In ringlets rather dark than fair. 

Does down her ivory bosom roll. 

And hiding half adorns the whole. Prior. 

HANGING. 

Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from wreck ; 

Which cannot perish, having thee on board, 

Being destined to a drier death on shore. Sh. Two G. i. 1. 

HAPPINESS. 

O, how bitter a thing it is to look 

Into happiness through another man’s eyes !. Sh, At Y. L, v. 2. 
Happy, in that we are not over-happy : 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button, Sk. Mam. ii. 2. 
They live too long, who happiness outlive ; 

For life and death are things indifferent ; 

Each to be chose, as either brings content. Dryden, hid, Dinp, 
Fix’d to no spot is happiness sincere, 

*Tis no where to be found, or every where. Pope, P.M. iv. 15. 
Beware what earth xjalls happiness ; beware 
All joys but joys that never can expire ; 

Who builds on less than an immortal base, 

Fond as he seeins, condemns his joys to death. Young, N. T, v. 
The happy have whole days, and those they choose ; 

The unhappy have but hours, and those they lose. 

Cihher, Double Gallant, v. I 
Our aim is happiness, ’tis yours, 'tis mine. 

He said, ’twas the pursuit of all that live ; 

Yet few attain it, if ’twas e’er attained. 

But they the widest wander from the mark. 

Who through the flowery path of sauntering joy 
Seek this coy goddess ; that from stage to stage 
Invites us still, but shifts as wepursue.Ams^rowy^A.P.JT.iv* 
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HAPPINESS—HATE, HATEED. 
continued. 

If solid happiness we prize. 

Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And they are fools who roam ; 

The world has nothing to bestow,— 

From our own selves our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut our home. Cotton^ Firesidey 3. 

True happiness is not the growth of earth, 

The soil is fruitless if you seek it there ; 

*Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 

And never blooms but in celestial air. B* B, Sheridan. 

All who joy would win 

Must share it—happiness was bom a twin. Byroiiy D, J, II.172. 

It is ever thus with happiness : 

It is the gay to-morrow of the mind 

That never comes. Broctor^ Mirandola, iii. 1. 

All look for happiness beneath the sun, 

And each expects what God has given to none. Mrs. Norton. 

HAPPY MEDITTM. 

He knows to live who keeps the middle state. 

And neither leans on this side nor on that. Bopey BLor. 2, ii.61. 
HAEVEST. 

Then glory to the steel 
That shines in the reaper’s hand ; 

And thanks to God, who has bless’d the sod, 

And crowns the harvest land 1 Fliza Coolc, 

HASTE. 

Farewell; and let your haste commend your duty, 

Sh. Ham, I. 2 

Haste thee, Hymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youtnful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles. Miltony HAllegroy 25. 
Fostina lente, not too fast; 

For haste, the proverb says, makes waste. 1155. 

Eunning together all about, 

The servants put each other out. 

Till the great master had decreed, 

The more haste, ever the worst speed. Churehill, Ghosty iv. 

HA!p:—HATBEH-^^ Heftanoe. 

I’ll not be made a soft and dull ey’d fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Sh, M, of Ten. iii. 3. 
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HATE, HATEED, 

HATE) 'EATKED-^continued, 

You vow, and swear, and supei^praise mj parts, 

When, I am sure, you hate me in your hearts. Sh, N, iii.2. 

Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring, 

To cross me from the golden time I look jfbr ! 

8h. Hen. VL 3, iii. 2. 

Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 

That I may live to say, the dog is dead I Sh. Rich, ill, iv. 4. 

I do love thee so, 

Tliat I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 

If heaven will take the present at our hands. Ib. Rich. in. i. 1. 

Por thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 

That I might love thee something. Sh. Timon, iv. 3, 

Had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 

All unity on earth. Sh. Mach. iv. 3. 

It is the wit, the policy of sin, 

To hate those men we have abused. Havenanty Just Italian. 

I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 

Sight more detestable than him and thee. Milton^ P. L. II.745. 

Never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep. 

Miltonj P. L. IV. 98. 

I see thou ai’t implacable, more deaf 

To pray’rs, than winds and seas; yet winds to seas 

Are reconcil’d at length, and sea to shore : 

Thy anger, unappeasable, still rages, 

Eternal tempest never to be calm’d. Milton^ Samson Agonistes. 
Ejected out of church and state. 

And all things but the people’s hate. BiUlei\ Hud. 

I had much rather see ' 

A crested dragon, or a basilisk; 

Both are less poison to my eyes and nature. Pryden^ Pon Seh. 
He is my bane, I cannot bear him ; 

One heaven and egrth can never hold us both; 

Still shall we hate, and with defiance deadly 
Keep rage alive, till one be lost for ever: 

As if two suns should meet in one meridian. 

And strive in fiery combat for the passage. Rowe^ Tamerlaufi* 
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HATE, HAT TIED—HEALTH, 

H4TE, HATBED— continued. 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turn'd, 

Nor heU a fury like a woman scorn’d. Congreve^ M, Br. iii. 1, 
Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 

Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you live. Pope* 

Disgust conceal'd 

Is oft-times proof of wisdom, when the fault 
Is obstinate, and cure beyond our reach. Cowper, Tash, iii. 38. 
They did not know how hate can burn 
In hearts once changed from s.oft to stern ; 

Nor aU the false and fatal zeal 

The convert of revenge can feel. Byroniy Siege of Corinth 
There is no passion 
More spectral or fantastical than hate ; 

Not even its opp’site, love, so peoples air 

With phantoms, as this madness of the heart. Ib, TwoFoscari, 

There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

That rais’d emotions both of rage and fear; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled, and mercy sigh’d farewell! lb, Corea* i. 9. 
Now hatred is by far the longest pleasure; 

Men love in haste, but they detest at leisure. ByrouyD.JAZ-Q, 
HAWTHOEN. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made. 

Goldsmith^ Des, Vil, 13. 

KAZARP^ggg Chance, Courage, Paring. 

I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. Sh. Mich. in. v. 4. 

HEALTH. 

Th' ingredients of health and long life are 
Great temperance, open air. 

Easy labour, little care. Sir Philip Sidney, 

Health is no other, as the learned hold. 

But a just measure both of lieat and cold. Herrick, Aph, 192. 
Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor power. 

Can give the heart a cheerful hour 
When health is lost. Be timely wise ; 

With health all taste of pleasure flies. Gay, Fable i. 31. 
Beason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

But health consists with temperance alone ; 

And peace, O Virtue I peace la all thy own. 

Pope, F. M. IV. 79-82. 
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'EOLhlttK-^ntinmd. 

Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 

. When drooping health and spirits go amiss P 
How tasteless then whatever can be given! 

Health is the vital principle of bliss. 

And Exercise of health. Thomsont Cast^ of Ind, ii. 57, 

HEABT— see Beanty, ^Cruelty, Love. 

With every pleasing, every prudent part. 

Say, what can Chloe want ? She wants a heart. 

Pope, M, P. II. 159. 

Heaven's sovereign saves all beings but himself, 

That hideous sight a naked human heart. Young, N. iii. 226. 
The heart is like the sky, a part of heaven, 

But changes, night and day too, like the sky: 

How o’er it clouds and thunder must be driven, 

And darkness and destruction, as on high ; 

But when it hath been scorched and pierc’d and riven. 

Its storms expire in water-drops ; the eye 

Pours forth, at last, the heart's blood turn’d to tears. 

Byron, D. J. ii. 214. 

His heart was one of those which most enamour us. 

Wax to receive, and marble to retain. Byron, Beppo, 34. 
The heart hath its mystery, and who may reveal it; 

Or who ever read in the depth of their own. 

How much we never may speak of, yet feel it, 

But even in feeling it, know it unknown ? L. JE. Landoiu 

They say he has no heart; but I deny it: 

He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it. 8, Rogers 

Mine be the heart that can itself defend— 

Hate to the foe, devotion to the friend ! Lytton, New Tlmon, 
My heart is like a lonely bird, that sadly sings, 

Broodwjtg upon its nest unheard, with folded wings. 

’ Mrs. Welby, (A7n.) 

The flush of youth soon passes from the face, 

The spells of fancy from the mind depart; 

The form may lose its symmetry, its grace, 

But time can claim no victory o er the AT. Dinntes{Am.) 

HBATEK —see Binnaine^it, Providence, 

Shall we serve heaven 
With less respect than wis do fliinistor 
To our gross selves. y/ Sh, M.for M. II. a. 

It is presumj^^n in us, when 

The help of heaven W count the act of men. 8h. AlVsW. n. 1 
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HEAVEK— continued. 

Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge 

That no king can corrupt. Sh, Ken, TIIL in. 1, 

Confess yourself to Heaven ; 

Eepent what’s past; avoid what is to come; 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds 

To make them ranker. 8h. Ham, iii. 4. 

Heaven 

Is as the book of God before thee set. 

Wherein to read his wondrous works. Milton, P. L. viii. G7. 

Humble love, 

And not proud science, keeps the door of Heaven; 

Love finds admission where proud science fails. Young. 

Heaven asks no surplice round the heart that feels. 

And all is holy where devotion kneels. O. W. Holmes, {Am.). 

HEEDLESSKESS. 

Oh, many a shaft, at random sent. 

Finds mark the archer little meant; 

And many a word, at random spoken. 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. Lord of the 

HEIE8—HEEITAGE. 

“ Yet doth he live !” exclaims th’ impatient heir, 

And sighs for sables which he must not wear. Byron, Lara. 

To heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded store. 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. Pope, M. E. ii.l49. 

HELL. 

Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 
In one self-place : but where we are is Hell; 

And where Hell is, there must we ever be ; 

And to be short, when aU the world dissolves. 

And every creature shall be purified, 

AU places shall be Hell that are not Heaven. Marlotoe, Faust. 

Divines and dying men may talk of hell. 

But in my heart her several torments dwell. Sh. Yorh. Trag, 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed; yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 

Eemons of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest can never dweU, hope never comes 

That comes to all; but torture without end. Milton, P, L. i.62. 
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HELL —eontinuedm 

A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height. 

And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos—ancestor of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wai’s, and by confusion stand. 1*. Jv. ir. 892 

Eternal torments, baths of boiling sulphur, 

Vicissitude of fires, and then of frosts. Dry den. 

To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite. 

Who never mentions hell to ears polite. Pope^ M. JE, iv. 149. 
And bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes. Johnsimj London, 116. 
Hell is paved with good intentions. Boswell, Johnson, 1775. 

Hell is a city much like London— 

A populous and a smoky city ; 

There are all sorts of people undone. 

And there is little or no fun done ; 

Small justice shown, and still less pity. 

Lawyers—judges—old hobnobbers 
Are there—bailiffs—chancellors— 

Bishops—great and little robbers— 

Ehymesters—pamphleteers—stock-jobbers-^ 

Men of gloiy in the wars. Shelley, Hell, lir. 

HENBANE. 

Juice of cursed hebenon—whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 

That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 

And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like aigre droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood. Sh, Ham, i. 5. 

HEN-BEOK’D HUSBAND. 

Cursed be the man, the poorest wretch in kfe» 

The crouching vassal to the tyrant wife. 

Who has no will but by her high permission ; 

Who has not sixpence but in her possession ; 

Who must to her his dear friend's secret tell; 

Who dreads a curtain lecture worse than hell. 

Were such the wife had fallen to my part. 

I’d break her spirit, or I’d break her heart. Burns, Henp, Hush, 
And every married man is certain, 

T’ attend the lecture called the curtain. Lloyd, JEp, to J, B, 
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HEN-PECK’D HTTSBAND— 

But, O ye lords of ladies intellectual! 

Inform us truly, have they not hen-peoked you all P 

Byron, D. J”. i. 22. 

HEBHIT. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well, 

Remote from men, with God he passed the days ; 

Prayer all his business—aU his pleasure praise. 

Parnell, Tlie Hermit. 

HEEOES—HEHOISM. 

For great commanders only own 

What’s prosperous by the soldier done. Butler, Hud, 

Prodigious actions may as well be done 

By weaver’s issue, as by prince’s son. Bryden, Ahs, ^ Ahit, i. 

Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede. Fope, E. M. iv. 219. 

Let laurels, drench’d in pure Parnassian dews. 

Reward his memory, dear to every muse. 

Who with a courage of unshaken root, 

In honour’s field advancing his firm foot. 

Plants it upon the line that justice draws. 

And will prevail or perish in the cause. Cojeper, 

I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 

And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both. 

Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. Byron, Manfred, ii. 2. 

Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps their clay. Byron, C. H, 
And they who for their country die, 

' Shall fill an honour’d ^ave; 

For glory lights the smdier’s tomb. 

And beauty weeps the brave. J, E, Brake, 

To the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free. 

Death’s voice sounds like a prophet’s word; 

And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be ! Halleck, Bozzaris, 

HESITATION. 

As some faint pilgrim standing on the shore. 

First views the torrent he would venture o’er. 

And then his aim upon the farther ground, 

Loath to wade through, yet leather to go round. Brydtn, 
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HESITATION—HOLIT. 


HESITATION— 

He would not with a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his own; 

With hesitation admirably slow, 

He humbly hopes—presumes it may bo so. Cotopert 

EESFEBTJS. 

O Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things 
Home to the weary, to the hunger cheer. 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings. 

The welcome stall to the o’erlabour’d steer, 

Whate’er of peace about our hearth-stone clings, 

Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 

Are gather’d round us by the look of rest; 

Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother^s breast. 

Byroriy D, J. iii. 123. 

HEXAMETES •—FentsLmeter. 

Strongly it bears us along, in swelling and limitless billows, 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean. 
HISSING Voleridge, The Homeric Hexameter, 

Scaly dragons hiss, and lions roar, 

Where wisdom taught, and music charm’d before. 
HISTORY-.^. Author*. Curiosity, l, 1. 

There is the moral of all human tales; 

’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First freedom, and then glory—^when that fails. 

Wealth, vice, corruption—^barbarism at last, 

And history, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page. Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 108. 

HOBBIES. 

One master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron^s serpent, swallows up the rest. Bope,E,M.ii.V^l, 
The ruling passion, be it what it will, 

The ruling passion conquers reason stiU. Bope, M, E. iii. 15.3, 

HOLIDAYS. 

If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wished-for come, 

. And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. Sk, Hen. iv. 1. iii.2. 

HOLLY. 

A hedge of holly thieves, that would invade, 

Hepulses like a growing palisade : 

Whose numerous leaves such orient green invest. 

As in deep, winter do the spring arrest. Cowley. 
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HOLLY— continued^ 

O reader; liast thou ever stood to see 
The holly tree P 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves; 

Order’d oy an intelligence so wide 
As might confound an Atheist’s sophistries. 

Below a cii’cling fence its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. Southey, 

H0M£~«^ Absence. 

Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. Sh, Two G, 1.1. 
Seeing the snail, which everywhere doth roam, 

Carrying his own home still, still is at home, 

Follow (for he is easy paced) this snail; 

Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail. Sh, Poems* 
The* whole world, without a native home, 

Is nothing but a prison of larger room. 

Cowleyy to the Bishop of Lincoln* 
And when from wholesome labour he doth come, 

With wishes to be there, and wish^d-for home, 

He meets at door the softest human blisses. 

His chaste wife’s welcome, and dear children's kisses. 

Cowley, Trans* Georg, ii. 458, 
The little smiling cottage, when at eve 
He meets his rosy chili’en at the door, 

Prattling their welcomes, and his honest wife 
With good brown cake and bacon slice, intent 
To cheer his hunger after labour hard. Dyer, The Fleecr^ i. 

Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where 
Supporting and supported, polish’d friends, 

An(l dear relations mingle into bliss, Thomson, Autumn, 

There's a strange something, which without a brain 
Fools feel, and which e’en wise men can’t explain. 

Planted in man, to bind him to that earth, 

In dearest ties, from whence he drew his birth, 

Churchill^ The farewell, 63. 
The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 

It rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. Young^ N, IV8r 
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HOME. 


MOWE^continued, 

Snch is the patriot’s boast, where'er he roam, 

His first, best country, ever is at home. Gold$mithy Tt'av. 73. 
This fond v\ttachment to the well-known place 
When first we started into life's long race. 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 

We feel it e’en in age, and at our latest day. Cowper, Tirocin. 

On thy calm joys with what delight I dream, 

Thou dear green valley of my native stream! 

Fancy o’er thee still waves tn’ enchanting wand, 

And every nook of thine is fairy land. 

Bloomfield, Broken Crutch, 
The parted bosom clings to wonted home. 

If aught, that's kindred, cheer the welcome heai*th.-&yrow,C.H. 
He enter’d in his house—^his home no more. 

For without hearts there is no home ;—and felt 
The solitude of passing his own door 

Without a welcome. Byron^ D, J, iii. 52. 

'Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark. 

Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home ; 

'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come. Ib, i. 123. 

And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 

Without the home that plighted love endears. 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Ohi what were man P—a world without a sun.P.^. 

Breathes there a man with soul so deadj 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him bum’d. 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand. Scotty Lay, vi. 1, 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood. 

When fond recollection recalls them to view ;— 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood. 

And every lov’d spot which my infancy knew. 

Woodworth, (Am.), 

My country, sir, is not a single spot 
Of such a mould, or fixed to such a clime ; v 
No, ’tis the social circle of my friends, 

The lov'd comnxunity in Which I’m link'd, 

And in whose welfare all my wishes centre. MiUw, Makomt, 
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'BOTS!R’~~eont%n%ted, 

*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 

«/". Howard Tayne, 

'The stately homes of Eneland, 

How beautiful they stand I 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land. Mrs, Hemans. 

Man. through all ages of revolving time, 

Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 

Deems his own land of every land the pride, 

Belov’d of heaven o'er all the world beside : 

His home, the spot of earth supremely blest. 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the T:Qst,J,MontgomerytW,Li^ 

Give me my home, to quiet dear. 

Where hours untold and peaceful move : 

So fate ordain I sometimes there 

May hear the voice of him I love. Mrs. Opie. 

HOME-MADE. 

Who hath not met with home-made bread, 

A heavy compound of putty and lead, 

And home-made wines that rack the head. 

And home-made liqueurs and waters, 

Home-made pop that will not foam, 

And home-made dishes that drive one from home, 

Hot to name each mess 
For the face or dress. 

Home-made bythe homely daughters ? Hood^ MissKilmansegg. 

HOMEE. 

I can no more believe old Homer blind. 

Than those who say the sun hath never shined; 

The age wherein he lived was dark; but he 
Could not want sight who taught the world to see. 

Denham^ Progress of Learning^ 41. 

Bead Homer once, and you can read no more. 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor; 

Terse may seem prose ; but still persist to read, 

And Homer will be all the books you need. 

Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, Essay on Poetry. 
HOKCEOFATHT. 

Wounds by the wider wounds are heal’d, 

And poisons by themselves expeU'di Butler, Hud* 
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HONESTY. 

Because X cannot flatter, and speak fair. 

Smile in men^s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. 

Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm. 

But thus his simple truth must be abused 

By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks? Sk, Rich. in. i. 3. 

There is no terror, Cassius in your threats ; 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

Which I respect not. Sh* JuL (7. iv. 3. 

Ay, sir; to be honest as this world goes, 

Js to be one picked out of ten thousand. Sh. Ham, ii. 2. 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 

That sticks on filthy deeds. Sh, 0th. v* 2. 

Lands mortgag’d may return, and more esteem’d; 

But honesty once pawn’d, is ne’er redeem’d. 

Middletofit Trich to catch the Old One. 

Honesty needs no disguise nor ornament. Otway, 

Heav’n that made me honest, made me more 
Than ever king did, when he made a lord. Rowe^ J. /SAore,ii.]. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief s a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of Grod. Pope, H.M, iv.247. 

’Tis hard, when dulness overrules, 

To keep good sense in crowds of fools ; 

And we admire the man who saves 

His honesty in crowds of knaves. Sioift. 

An honest man, close button’d to the chin. 

Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within, 

CowpeVy Epistle to Joseph Hill, 
A king can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that. Burns, Honest Poverty, 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings : 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” Ih, Cotters Sat.N, 

The man who pauses on his honesty 

Wants little of the villain, Martyn, Timohon, 
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HONEYMOON 

The moon—^the moon, so silver and cold, 

Her fickle temper has oft been told, 

ISTow shady, now bright and sunny— 

But of all the lunar things tliat change, 

The one that shows most fickle and strange, 

And takes the.most eccentric range 

Is the moon—so called—of honey 1 Hoodt Miss Kilmaiuegg, 
HONOTTB—5^ Greatness. 

O, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not derived corruptly I and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare ! 

How manv be commanded, that command I 
How much low peasantry would then be glean’d 
From the true seed of honour ! and how much honour 
Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times, 

To be new varnish’d. Sh. M. of Ven, ii. 9. 

That is honour’s scorn, 

Which challenges itself as honour born. 

And is not like the sire. Honours best thrive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers ; the mere word’s a slave, 

Debauched on every tomb ; on every grave, 

A lying trophy; and as oft is dumb. 

Where dust, and damn’d oblivion, is the tomb 
Of honoured bones indeed. S/i. AlVs W* ii. 3, 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignify’d by the doer’s deed ; 

When great additions swell, and virtue none, 

It is a dropsied honour. AlVs TFl ii. 3, 

New honours 

Like our strange garments, cleave not their mould 

But with the aid of use. >S4. Mach, i. 4. 

Mine honour is my life; both grow in one ; 

Take honour from me, and my life is done. Sh. Bich, ii. 1 .1. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford, 

Is-^spotless reputation ; that away. 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. Ih, i. 1. 

Too much honour : 

O, ’tis a burden, ’tis a burden, \ , 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. Sh, H, 



2$S HONOTJE. 

HONOUB—COM t imied. 

Who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit P Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. !dh, M. of Ven. tt, S. 

By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon ; 

Or mve unto the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground. 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks : 

So he that doth redeem her thence might wear. 

Without corrival, all her dignities. 8h. Sen, iv, 1. nr. 3. 

Not a man, for being simply man. 

Hath any honour ; but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour. 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit: 

Which when they fall, as being slippery standers. 

The love that leaned on them as slippery too. 

Do one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fall. Sh, Trail, in. 3. 

Honour travels in a strait so narrow. 

Where one but goes abreast; keep then the path. Jh. in. 3. 
Life every man holds dear ; but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than life. Ih. v. 3. 
Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, all honourable men. Sh. Jut. C. in. 2. 

Set honour in one eve, and death i’ th’ other, 

And I will look on both indifferently : 

Eor, let the gods so speed me, as 1 love 

The name of honour more than I fear death. Jb. i. 2. 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 

Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it. Ib. v. 6. 

If you were born to honour, show it now; 

If put upon you, make the judgment good 

That thought you worthy of it. Sh. JPeric. iv. 6. 

This, above all, to thine own self be true, 

And it will follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. Sh. Scim. i. 3. 

He was not bom to shame I 

Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 

Bor 'tis a throne where honour jnav be crown'd 

Sole monarch of the universal earth. Sh. Mom. iii. 2. 
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'KOVOXTR^eontintied. 

Love’s common unto all the mass of creatures. 

As life and breath; honour to man alono : 

Honour being then above life, dishonour must 
Be worse than death; for fate can strike but one ; 

Beproach doth reach whole families. Cartwright, Siege, 

The noblest spur unto the sons of fame. 

Is thirst of honour. John Sail, 

How vain are all hereditai^ honours, 

Those poor possessions from another’s deeds. 

Unless our own just virtues from our title, 

And give a sanction to our fond assumptions. Shirley/, Par, 

The honours of a name 'tis just to guard: 

They are a trust but lent us, which we take, 

And should, in reverence to the donor’s fame, 

With care transmit them down to other hands. Shirley, Par. 

He that is valiant and dares fight. 

Though drubb’d, can lose no honour by’t, 

Honour's a lease for lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant; 'tis a chattel 

Hot to be forfeited in battle. Butler, Sud. 1, in. 1040> 

Honour is like that glassy bubble 
That finds philosophers such trouble; 

Whose least part crack’d, the whole does fly. 

And wits are crack’d to ^d out why. Ih, 2, ii. 384. 

If he that in the field is slain. 

Be in the bed of honour lain. 

He that is beaten, may be said 

To lie in honour’s truckle bed. Butlery Sud. 

Honour is, like a widow, won 
With brisk attempt, and putting on ; 

With ent’ring manfully and urging; 

Hot slow approaches, nke a virgin. Butler, Sud, 1, i. 911. 

? Uoth Ealpho, honour's but a word, 
o swear by oidj in a lord: 

In other men His but a huff 
To vapour with, instead of proof; 

That nke a wen looks big and swells, 

Is senseless, and just noming else. Butler, Sud. 2, ii. 889 

s 2 
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Woman’s honour 

Is nice as ermine, will not bear a soil. Dryden, Don Sehast, 

Base, grov’lling souls ne’er know true honour’s worth, 

But weigh it out in mercenary scales; 

The secret pleasure of a generous act 

Is the great mind’s great bribe. Dryden^ 

In other worlds devotion may have bliss, 

I’m sure *tis honour that must save in this. Crowne^ Justinian. 
When honour’s lost, ’tis a relief to die : 

Death’s but a sure retreat from infamy. Garth, Disp. v. 321. 
Honour’s the soldier’s treasure, bought with blood. 

And kept at life’s expense. Rowe, Fair Pen. 

Honour’s a fine imaginary notion, 

That draws in raw and unexperienc’d men 

To real mischiefs, while they hunt a shadow. Addison, Cato. 

Honour’s a sacred tie, the law of kings. 

The noble mind’s distinguishing periection, 

That aids and strengjthens virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where she is not; 

It is not to be sported with. Addison, Cato. 

Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths, 

Than wound my honour. Addison, Cato, i. 4. 

Bid me for honour plunge into a war. 

Of thickest foes, and rush on certain death; 

Then thou shalt see that Marcus is not slow 

To follow glory, and confess his father. Addison, Cato. 

Content thyself to be obscurely good : 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. Addison, Cato, iv. 2. 
Give me, kind heaven, a private station, 

A mind serene for contemplation; 

Title and profit I resign ; 

The post of honour shall be mine. Goy, Fahle ii. ii. 69. 

Honour and shame for no condition rise ; 

Act well your part—there all the honour lies. 

Pope, E. M. IV. 193. 
True, conscious honour is to feel no sin; 

He’s arm’d withoutthat’s innocent within. Pope,lm. Hor.i.i. 93. 
In points of honour to be tried. 

Suppose the question not your own. Sw\ft. 
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HONOXTB— continued. 

Honour, my lord, is much, too proud to catch 
At erery slender twi ^5 of nice distinction. 

These for th’ unfeeling vulgar may do well; 

But those whose sohls are by the nicer rule 
Of virtuous delicacy only sway’d, 

Stand at another bar than that of laws. Thomson, Tancred, v. 7. 

There is, my lord, an honour, the calm child 
Of reason, of humanity and mercy, 

Superior far to this punctilious demon, 

That singly minds itself, and oft embroils 

With proud barbarian niceties the world. Thomson. 

If honour calls, where’er she points the way, 

The sons of honour follow, and obey. Churchill, Farewell, 67. 

The fear o* hell's a hangman’s whip 
To baud the wretch in order : 

But where ye feel your honour grip. 

Let that aye be your border. Burns^ to a Young Fnend. 

I’ve scann’d the actions of his daily life 
With all the industrious malice of a foe ; 

And nothing meets my eye but deeds of honour. 

H. More, Daniel, i. 

Say what is honour P Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame. 

Interest, each lurking frailly, to disclaim. 

And guard the way of life from all offence 

Suffer'd or done. Wordsworth, 

A life of honour and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth,— 

'Tis but a name— 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life which leads 

To want and shame. Longfellow. 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful made him falsely true. 

(Quoted hy Marg, of JIartington, Eeform BUI, Ap.12, 1866. 

HOPE. 

Tme hope is swift, and flies with swallows’ wmgs; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

Sh, McLIII.y. 2. 
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HOPE — continued, 

Hope is a lover's staff; walk hence with that, 

Ana manage it against despairing thoughts. Sh, Two 6r. iii. 1. 
The miserable have no other medicine, 

But only hope. Sh, M,for iii. 1. 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. Sh, Mach. iv. 2, 

The night is long that never finds the day. Ih, iv. 2, 

What can we not endure, 

When pains are lessen'd by the hope of cure. Nahhes, 

Hope ! of all ills that men endure, 

The only cheap and universal cure ! 

The captive’s freedom, and the sick man's health, 

The lover’s victory, and thelbeggar’s wealth ! Cowley. 

Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or wul, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

Bight onward. Milton^ Sonnet xxii. 

Yet when an equal prize of hope and fear 

Hoes arbitrate the event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope, rather than fear. Milton, Comus, 410. 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse : all good tome is lost. Milton^ P, L. iv.108. 

Far greater numbers have been lost by hopes. 

Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes, 

And other ammunitions of despair. 

Were ever able to despatch by fear. Butter, Misc* Thoughts'. 

Hope is the fawning traitor of the mind, 

Which, while it cozens with a colour’d friendship, 

Bobs us of our best virtue—resolution, Lee, Constantine. 

Hope, with a goodly prospect feeds the eye, 

Shows from a rising ground possession nigh ; 

Shortens the distance, or o'erlooks it quite : 

So easy 'tis to travel with the sight. Dryden, Aurengzehe. 
A beam of comfort, like the moon thro’ clouds, 

Gilds the black horror, and directs my way. Ib.Love's triumph, 

A man condemn’d to leap a precipice, 

Who sees before his eyes the depth below, 

Stopa short, and looks about for some kind shrub 

To break his dreadful fall. Bryden^ 
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HOPE— 

Our hopes, like tow’rin^ falcons, aim 
At objects in an airy height; 

The little pleasure of the game 

Is from afar to view the fight. Prior, Charles Montague, 
In life’s rough tide I sunk not down, 

But swam tul Fortune threw a rope, 

Buoyant on bladders filled with hope. Green^ The SpleeHy 50. 
While there is life there’s hope, he cried, 

Then why such haste ?—so groan’d and died. Gay, Fable 27. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 

Bests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. Pope,E,M.i.Qlj, 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 

Wait the great teacher. Heath ; and God adore. 

What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. Ih. i. 1)1. 

See some fit passion every ago supply ; 

Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. Ih, ii. 27:b 
Thy words have darted hope into my soul, 

And comfort dawns upon me. Southerne, Disappointment, 
But while hope lives 

Let not the generous die. ’Tis late before 

The brave despair. Thomson, Sophonisha, i. 3. 

Hope, eager hope, th’ assassin of our joy, 

All present blessings treading under foot. 

Is scarce a milder tyrant than despair. Young, N, T. vir. 
Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here : 

Joy has her tears, and transport has her death; 

Hope, like a cordial, innocent though strong, 

Man’s heart at once inspirits and serenes, 

Hor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys. Young, N, T, 
She bids me hope! and, in that charming word. 

Has peace and transport to my soul restor’d. Ld, Lyttelton, Fp, 
Hone without hope e’er loved the brightest fair, 

But love can hope, where reason would despair. Ih, Epigram 

Hope, 

Though ’tis pale sorrow’s only cordial. 

Has yet a dull and opiate quality. 

Enfeebling what it lulls. 


Masom 
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—continued. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 

Adorns and cheers the waj. 

And still, the darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray. Goldsmith, Song from Captivity, n, 
O hope ! sweet flatterer ! thy delusive touch 
Sheds on aJffliicted minds the balm of comfort, 

Eelieves the load of poverty, sustains 

The captive, bending with the weight of bonds. 

And smooths the pillow of disease and pain ! Glover,Boadioea, 
White as the white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half th' horizon’s clouded and half free. 

Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky. 

Is hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity. Byron, Island, v. 1. 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away. 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic raj^. Byron. 

Hope and fear alternate chase 

Our course through life’s uncertain, race. Scott, Bohehy, vi. 2. 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live. Coleridge. 

A blossom full of promise is life’s joy. 

That never comes to fruit; Hope, for a time, 

Suns the young floweret in its gladsome light. 

And it looks flourishing;-a little while 

’Tis past, we know not whither, but ^tis gone. X. E. Landon. 
Hone for a season bade the world farewell. 

And freedom shriek’d, as Kosciusko fell \Campbell,Pl.IIopc,i. 

Auspicious hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 

Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe. Ih, 

Unfading hope ! when life’s last embers bum. 

When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 

Heaven to thy charge resigns the awfhl hour ! 

Oh ! then thy kingdom comes I immortal power! Ib. 

Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind. 

But leave, oh ! leave the light of hope behind ! 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
liike angel-visits, few and far between. Ib. ii. 376. 

Hope’s precious pearl in sorrow’s cup 
Unmelted at the oottom lay, 

To shine again when, all drank up, 

The bitterness should pass away. Moore, Loves of the AngeU* 
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E0BS£-H0BS£1[ANSH^~«^^ Hunting. 

Eound-hoofd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide. 

High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 

Look, what a horse should have, he did not lack. 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back. S/t. Ten, Sf Ad, 295. 
A horse ! a horse! my kingdom for a horse I SLBic/i, 7//.V.3. 
The courser paw’d the ground with restless feet, 

And snorting foam’d and champ’d the golden bit. 

Drydent Talamon and Arciie, 
Then Peers grew proud in horsemanship t’ excel, 
Newmarket’s gloiy rose, as Britain’s fell. Pope, Im. Sor, iii. 
With flowing tail and flying mane, [144. 

With nostrils never streak’d by pain, 

Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 

And feet that iron never shod. 

And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse—the wild—the free— 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea. 

Came thundering on. Byron, Mazeppa. 

Ah ! gather your reins, and crack your thong. 

And bid your steed go faster; 

He does not know, as ho scrambles along. 

That he has a fool for his master. O. Wl Holmes, 

HOSPITALITY — see Beggars, Charity, Dining. 

I charge thee, invite them all: let in the tide 
Of knaves once more ; my cook and I’ll provide. 

S/i, Timon, iii. 4. 

My master is of churlish disposition. 

And little recks to find the way to heaven 

By doing deeds of hospitality. S1i. A. Y, L, ii. 4. 

Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d. 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good. Goldsmith, Traveller, 13i 
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KOS2TSAJJTY^eontinu€d» 

While you in this isle are hidi^. 

You shall feast without j)roviding. 

Every dainty you can think of. 

Every wine wldch you would drink of. 

Shall be yours ; all want shall shun you, 

Ceres' blessing so is on you. 

Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed aud feasted; 
All things were held in common, and what one had was 
another’s. Longfellow, Evangeline 

HOUSES —see Building. 

Bear this well in mind, old houses mended, 

Cost little less than new before they’re ended. 

Colley Cthhevy JProl. to the Double Grallant, 15. 

HOUSEWIFEEY. 

J^othing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote. Mil, F.L, ix. 232. 

HUMANITY. 

Humanity is policy in war, 

And cruelty’s a prodigal, that heaps 

A suicidal burthen on itself. Dawes, 

HUMILITY—wd Birth. 

You shall mark 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 

That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 

Wears out his time much like his master’s ass, 

For naught but provender, and, when he’s old, cashier’d; 
Whip me such honest knaves. Sh, 0th. i. 1. 

Take heed of ever-weening, and compare 
Thy peacock’s feet with gay peacock s train; 

Study the best and highest things that are, 

But of thyself, an humble thought retain. Sir John Davies, 

He that will once give the wall 

Shall be quickly thrust into the kennel. Chapman, May Day, 

Be wise. 

Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise. Massing. Duke Mil 

I see those who are lifted highest on 

The hiU of honour, are nearest to the 

Blasts of envious fortune ; whilst the low 

And humble valleys thrive with their bosoms fall 

Of flowers. Ford, Love's Labyrinth, 
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HUXILITY— eontinued. 

There are some that use 
Humility to serve their pride, and seem 
Humble upon their way, to be prouder 
At their wish’d journey’s end. De^ihamy So^hy. 

He that is down needs fear no fall; 

He that is low, no pride ; 

He that is humble, ever shall 

Have God to be his guide. Bunyan^ BilgrMs Progress, 
He should be humble who would please. Prior. 

Thrice happy they who sleep in humble life, 

Beneath tne storm ambition blows. ’T is meet 
The great should have the fame of happiness, 

The consolation of a little envy; 

’Tis all their pav for those superior cares, 

Those pangs of heart, their vassals ne’er can feel. 

Youngy Brothersy i, 1. 

He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility^ I 

And the Deril did grin, for his darling sin, 

Is pride that apes humility. Coleridgey DeviVi Wall. 

Lowliness is the base of every virtue : 

And he who goes the lowest, builds the safest. BalleyyFestus, 

Humility, that low, sweet root. 

From which all heavenly virtues shoot. Moorey Loves of Ang. 

The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing. 

Sings in the shade when all things rest. Jas. Montgomery. 

HUMOUE. 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill. 

Some in their wealth, some in their body’s force ; 

Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse ; 

And every humour has his adjunct pleasure, 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest. Sh. Sonnet. 91. 

Some things are of that nature as to make 
One’s fancy chuckle while his heart doth ache. Bunyan. 
HTTHOHB. 

Famish’d people must be slowly nurst. 

And fed by spoonfuls else they always burst, ByrouyD.J. n.l5 8. 
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WSlSiQiVSi^eontinued, 

Man is a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals, at least one meal a day; 

He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suction, 

But, like the shark and tiger, must have prey. 

Although his anatomical construction 
Bears vegetables, in a grmnbling way, 

Your labouring people think beyond all question, 

Beef, veal, and mutton fitter for digestion. Byron, D.J. ii. G7. 
HUNTING—HorBemanship. 

JN’ever did I hear 

Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 

Seem all one mutual cry : I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. Sh. Mid» N, iv. 1. 

The healthy huntsman, with a cheerful horn, 

Summons the dogs and greets the dappled morn. 

The jocund thunder wakes th' enliven’d hounds. 

They rouse from sleep, and answer sounds for sounds. 

Gay, Rural Sports, 

The morning sun, that gilds with trembling rays 
Windsor’s high towers, beholds the courtly train 
Mount for the chase, nor view in all his course 
A scene so gay. Somerville, Chase, 3. 

In vain malignant streams and winter fogs 
Load the dull air, and hover round our coasts ; 

The huntsman, ever gay, robust, and bold, 

Defies the noxious vapour, and confides 
In this delightful exercise to raise 

His drooping head, and cheer his heart with joy. Ib. Chase, 1. 

Fields, woods, and streams. 

Each tow’ring hill, each humble vale below, 

Shall hear my cheering voice; my hounds shall wake 
The lazy morn, and glad th’ horizon round. Ib. Chase, 4. 

Hark ! the loud peal begins, the clam’rous joy. 

The gallant chiding loads the trembling air. Ib, Chase, 4. 
Proud !Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. JPope, Wind, For, 

Poor Jack, no matter who,—for when I blame 
I pity, and must therefore sink the same,— 

Liv’d in his saddle, lov’d the chase, the course. 

And always e'er he mounted, kiss'd his horse. 

Cowpe}\ Retirement, 575, 
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HTTHTING— continued. 

He thought at heart like courtly Chesterfield, 

Who, after a long chace o’er hills, dales, bushes, 

And what not, though he rode beyond all price. 

Ask’d next day, “ If men ever hunted twice F”j5yro»,2>,«7^v.35. 
He broke, ’tis true, some statutes of the laws 
Of hunting—-for the sagest youth is frail; 

Bode o’er the hounds, it may be, now and then. 

And once o'er several country gentlemen. Ih, D, J* xiv. 33. 

The forest music is to hear the hounds 

Bend the thin air, and with a lusty cry 

Awake the drowsy echo, and confound 

Their perfect language in a mingled sound. Day,Isle of Gulls, 

His gaunt hound yell’d, his rifle flash’d. 

The grim bear hush’d its savage growl; 

In blood and foam the pantner gnash’d 

Its fangs with dying howl. Street^ Poems (Am.), 

When huntsmen wind the merry horn. 

And from its covert starts the fearful prey ; 

Who, warm’d with youth’s blood in his swelling veins, 
Would, like a lifeless clod outstretched lie, 

Shut up from all the fair creation oflers ? Jo,BailUefJEthwaldf 
HUSBAKB—««« Marriage, Wife. 

See, what a grace was seated on his brow : 

Hyperion^s curls ; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man ; 

This was your husband. Sh. Sam, iii. 4. 

To all married men be this caution, 

Which they should duly tender as their life. 

Neither to doat too much, nor doubt a wife. Massinger, Piet, 

Marry I no, faith; husbands are like lots in 

The lottery, you may draw forty blanks 

Before you mid one that has any prize 

In him; a husband generally is a 

Careless domineering thing, that grows like 

Coral; which as long as it is under water 

Is soft and tender; out as soon 

As it has cot its branch above the waves, 

Is presently hard, stiff, not to be bow'd. Marston, Courtezan, 
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EUSBAin) — continued. 

A prudent father, 

By nature charged to guide and rule her choice, 
fiesigns his daughter to a husband’s power, 

Who, with superior dignity, with reason, 

And manly tenderness, wifi ever love her; 

Not first a kneeling slave, and then a tyrant. Thom$on. 

Know then. 

As women owe a duty—so do men. 

Men must be like the branch and bark to trees, 

TVhich doth defend them from tempestuous rage 
Clothe them in winter, tender,them in age. 

Wilkinst Miseries of Enforced Marriage. 

As the husband is, the wife is; 

Thou art mated with a clown, ► 

And the grossness of his nature 

Will have weight to drag thee down. Tennyson.Lochsleij Hall. 

HYPEEBOLE. 

When he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine. 

That all the world will be in love with night 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. Sh. Rom. iii. 2. 

HTMKS. 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 

And turn delight into a sacrifice Suckling, The Church ’Porch. 

HYPOCEISY—55^? Cunning, Deceit, Dissimulation, Falsehood, Knavery, 
Lies. 

This outward-sainted deputy,— 

Whose settled visage and deliberate word 

Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth emmew 

As fafcon doth the fowl,—^is yet a devil. 8h. M*for M. iii. 1. 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts, Sh, M. ofV. iii. 2. 

Well said; that was laid on with a trowel. Sh, As Y, L, i. 2. 
Bear a fair pretence, though your heart be tainted; 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint. Bh, Com, E, m. 2. 

To beguile the time. 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eyes. 

Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower. 

But be the serpent under it. 8h* Mach^ t. C. 
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HTF0CBI8T— continued. 

Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 

Por yillany is not without such rheum; 

And he, long-traded in it, makes it seem 

Like rivers of remorse and innocence. Sh, JT. JoJirit it. 3, 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart ; 

And wet my cheeks with artificim tears. 

And frame "my face to all occasions. Sh, Hen, vi, 3, iii, 3. 
But then I sigh, and with a piece of scripture, 

Tell them—that God bids us do good for evil; 

And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, stol’n forth of holy writ: 

And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. Sh, R, in. i. 3. 
Time shall unfold what plighted cunning hides ! 

Who cover faults, at last them shame derides. Sh. Lear, 1 .1, 
O serpent heart, hid with a flow ring face I 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave P 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 

Dove-feather’d raven ! wolfish-ravening lamb ! 

Despised substance of divinest show ! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem'st, 

A damned saint, an honourable villain! Sh. Rom, iii. 2. 
'Tis too much prov’d,—that, with devotion’s visage. 

And pious action, we do sugar o'er 

The devil himself. Sh. Ham. iii. 1. 

If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. Sh. 'Oth. iv. 1, 
Divinity of hell I 

When devils will the blackest sins put on. 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. Ih, ii. 3. 

Foul hypocrisy's so much the mode. 

There is no knowing hearts, from words or looks 
Thieves, bawds, and panders, wear the holy leer; 

E’en ruffians cant, and undermining knaves 

Display a mimic openness of soul! Shirley, Parricide. 

Neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone. 

By His permissive will, through heav’n and earth; 

And oft, though wisdom wakes, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom's gate ; while goodness thinks no ill. 

Where no ill seems. MUton^ P. X. iii. 082» 
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ICTBOCBJSY-^continued, 

Satan was tlie firfffc 

That practised falsehood under saintly show, 

Deep malice to conceal, couch’d with revenge. 

Milton, r. L. IV, 122. 
They 

Can pray upon occasion, talk of Heaven, 

Turn up their goggling eve-halls, rail at vice, 

Dissemble, lie, and preach, like any priest. Otway^ Orphan. 

Seeming devotion doth but gild the knave. 

That’s neither faithful, honest, just, nor bravo ; 

But when religion doth with virtue join, 

It makes a hero like an angel shine. Waller. 

He's the greatest monster, without doubt, 

Who is a wolf within, a sheep withput. Denham. 

Thou has prevaricated with thy friend, 

By under-hand contrivance undone me ; 

And while my open nature trusted in thee, 

Thou hast stepped in between me and my hopes, 

And ravish’d from me all my soul held dear, 

Thou hast betray’d me. Mowe^ Lady Jane Grey^ ii. 1. 

The man who dares to dress misdeeds. 

And colour them with virtue’s name, deserves 
A double punishment from gods to men. Ch. Johnson^ Medea. 
An open foe may prove a curse. 

But a pretended fnend is worse. Gay, Fahle i. 17. 

Catius is ever moral, ever grave. 

Thinks who endures a knave, is next a bnave. 

Save just at dinner—then prefers, no dpubt, 

A rogue with venison to a saint without. JPope, M. E. i. 77. 

The world’s all title-paffe; there’s no contents ; 

The world’s all face ; the man who shows his heart 
Is hooted for his nudities, and scorn’d. Young, N. T. 8. 

The theme divine at cards she’ll not forget. 

But takes in texts of Scripture at picquet; 

In those licentious meetings acts the prude, 

And thanks her Maker that her cards are good. Ib. X. ofF. 6. 

Hypocrisy, detest her as we may 

(And no man’s hatred ever wronged her yet) 

May claim this merit still, that she admits 
The worth of what she mimics with such care, 

And thus gives virtue indirect applause. Cowper, TasTc, iii. 100. 


i 
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HYPOCRISY— continued. 

To wear long faces, just as it our Maker, 

The God of goodness, was an undertaker. 

Well pleas'd to wrap the soul’s unlucky mien 

In sorrow’s dismal crape or bombasin. Peter Pindar, 

Few men dare show their thoughts of worst or best; 

Dissimulation always sets apart 

A comer for herself; and therefore fiction 

Is that which passes with least contradiction. B^rontD.J.x\.*d, 

He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat! 

With such tme breedmff of a gentleman, 

You never could divine his real thought. ByroUy D. J. 311, 

Strong in his words hut in his actions weak, 

His greatest talent not to do—hut speak, 

Language that burns th’ unwary to entice, 

A head all fire, and a heart all ice. Byron^ Larou 

A serpent with an angel’s voice ! a grave 

With flowers bestrew’d. PolloJcy Course of Time, 

The hypocrite had left his mask, and stood 
In naked ughness. He was a man 
Who stole the live^ of the court of heaven 
To serve the devil in. Pollok, Course ofTime^ viii. G15, 
In sermon style he bought, 

And sold, and lied; and salutations mmie 
In scripture terms. He pray’d by quantity. 

And with his repetitions long and loud, 

All knees were weaiy. PolloJc, Course of Time, 

A man may cry Chtirch! Church! at every word 
With no more piety than other people ; 

A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a cawing from the steeple, 

Hood^ Bp, to Mae TFthon, Esq, 


T 
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IDEALISTS. 

Some there be that shadows kiss, 

Such have but a shadow's bliss. Sh. M. of F". ir. 9. 

IDLEITBSS^^^^ Inaetivity, Sloth. 

Eschew the idle life I 
Flee, flee from doing nought! 

For never was there idle brain 

But bred an idle thought. George Tarhervile, 

What is a man. 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast;—no more. 

Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse. 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 

To rust* in us unused. S/i, Sam. iv. 4. 

The grey-ey'd morning braves me to my face. 

And calls me sluggard. Middleton, Family Ijove. 

Men of thy condition feed on sloth. 

As doth the beetle on the dpng she breeds in; 

Hot caring how the mettle of your minds 

Is eaten with the rust of idleness. Ben Jonson, 

A l^y lolling soH, 

Unseen at church, at senate, or at court, 

Of ever listless loit’rers, that attend 

Ho cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. Fo^e. 

Life's cares are comforts : such by Heaven designed; 

He that has none, must make them, or be wretched. 

Cares are employments ; and without employ 
The soul is on a rack ; the rack of rest, 

To souls most adverse. Young, Night Thoughts, 2. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard, learn to live, 

And by her wary ways reform thine own. Smart. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands ; 

As useless when it goes as when it stands. JReiirem.^%\. 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. J5. 623. 

Come hither, ye that press your beds of down 
And sleep not: see him sweating o'er his bread 
Before he eats it.—'Tis the primal curse. 

But soften’d into mercy: made the pledge 

Of cheerftd days, and nights without a groan. Ib. Tusk, i. 301. 

* ♦ To bocomo mouldy. 
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XDL'Str£AS^--eont{nt4ed, 

Like a coy maiden, ease, wlien coforted most. 

Farthest retires—an idol, at whose shrine 

Who oftenest sacrifice are faroured least. Chtoper, Ttwit, 1.409. 

How various his employments, whom the world 

Calls idle ; and who justly, in return, 

Esteems that busy world an idler too I Cotvper, Task, iii. 362. 

By nature's laws, iminutable and just. 

Enjoyment stops where indolence begins; 

And purposeless, to-morrow, borrowing sloth. 

Itself heaps on its shoulders loads of woe. 

Too heavy to be borne. JTollok, Course of Time. 

Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook; 

Each cloud that fioateth in the sky 

Writes a letter in my book, JEmerson. 

lOHOBAKCE—tec Knowledge. 

Ignorance is the curse of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith w© Ay to heaven. 

8h. Hen. VI. p. 2, iv. 7. 

We ignorant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit. 

By losing of our prayers. Sh. Ant. Cleop. ii. 1. 

Whilst timorous knowledge stands considering, 

Audacious ignorance hath done the deed; 

For who knows most, the most he knows to doubt; 

The least discourse is commonly most stout, HanieL 

The truest characters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 

As blind men use to bear their noses higher 

Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. Sutler. 

From imorance our comfort fiows. 

The only wretched are the wise. Trior, To Hon. C. Montague. 
Bv ignorance is pride increas’d; 

They most assume who know the least. Gag, Fables. 

Where ignorance is bliss 

'Tis folly to be wise. Gray, Ode on Fton College, 

With just enough of learning to misquote. Byron, Fng. Bards, 

Where blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unabashed. 

On all things all day long. Tennyson, Idylls, Vivien. 

T 2 
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IM AOIif ATIOK—IMM08TALIT Y. 


inAGnsrAnoK. 

The lunatic, the loTer, and the poet. 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One sees more derils than rast hell can hold; 

That is, the madman; the lorer, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Ej?ypt; 

The poet’s eye, in. a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name. SA. M. N. J). y. 1. 

Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand. 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus P 
Or cloy the hung^ edge of appetite, 

By bare imagination of a feast r Sh, Mich. ii. i. 3. 

Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as menP 
The unreach’d paradise oi our despair, 

Which o’er informs the pencil ana the pen. 

And o’erpowers the page where it would bloom again I 

Byron^ Ch, S, 

The beings of the mind are not of clay; 

Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more oeloved existence, Myron. 

Imagination frames events unknown. 

In "v^d, fantastic shapes of hideous ruin; 

And what it fears creates I Hannah More. 

Do what he will, he cannot realise 

Half he conceives—the glorious vision flies; 

Go where he may, he cannot hope to find 

The truth, the beauty pictur’d in his mind. Rogers ^ Human Life, 

IMMOBTALITY. 

It must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well: 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortality P 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into nought P Why shrinks the soul 
Back on itself, and startles at destruction P 
’Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

'Tis heaven itself that points out a hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. Addison, Cato, v, 1, 
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imCOfiTALlTY— contimied. 

The soul, secure in her existence* smiles 
At the drawn dagger* and defies its point: 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

Addison^ Cato, v. 1. 

Immortal! Ages past, yet nothing gone ! 

Mom without eve! A race without a goal! 

Unshorten’d by progression infinite I 
Futuritj for ever future ! Life, 

Beginning still, where computation ends ! 

‘Tis the oescription of a deity! Younrj^ N, T, vi. 642. 

Can it be ? 

Matter immortal ? and shall spirit die ? 

Above the nobler shall less noble rise ? 

Shall man alone, for whom all else revives, 

No resurrection know P Shall man alone. 

Imperial man! be sown in barren ground, 

Less privileg’d than grain, on which he feeds P Ib. vi. 701. 
Still seems it strange, that thou shouldst live for ever P 
Is it less strange, that thou shouldst live at all! 

This is a miracle; and that no more. Ib. vii. l407» 

Immortality o’ersweepS 

All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peals 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 

Into my ears this truth—Thou liv'st for ever I Byron. 

Cold in the dust this perish’d heart may lie, 

But that which warmn it once shall never die. CamyhelL 
A voice within us speaks that startling word— 

“ Mon thou shalt never die I” Celestial voices 
Hymn it into our souls; according harps, 

By angel fingers touched, when the mild star 

Of morning sang together, sound forth still 

The song of our great immortality. B. JET. Dana {Am.). 

IMPLACABILITY. 

Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish. Sh. Bic. itT. i. 4. 

IMPATIENCE. 

Oh I how impatience gains upon the soul. 

When the long promised hour of joy draws n^aT t 

How slow the twdy moments seem to roll! Mrs. Tighc* 
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IMPLOlUVa. 

Dismiss your vows, your feimed teart, your ; 

For where a heart is hard, they inake no battery, m. A* 
IXPOBSIBILrrT. 

And what*s impossible ean't be, 

And never, never comes to pass. G. Caiman, Maid qf Ike Moor. 

IMPBISOHKSNT. 

Captivity, 

That comes with honour, is true liberty. Maatinger, F. Dowry. 
Death is the pledge of rest, and with one bail, 

Two prisons quits ; the body and the jail. Bishop King, 

IHPXIPEKGE. 

He that has but impudence; 

To all things has a fair pretence; 

And, put among his wants but shame. 

To ail the world may lay his claim. Butler, Misc. Thoughts* 
With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 

Which, dead to shame, and ev'ry nicer sense, 

!Ne’er blushed ; unless in spreading vice’s snares, 

He blunder’d on some virtue unawares, Churchill, Bosciad, 
ISCOWBr^ee Money, Prosperity. 

I've often wished that I had clear. 

For life, six hundred pounds a year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end. JPope, Imit. of Horace, ii. 6. 
INCONSTANCY-^^ Change. 

Sigh no more ladies, sigh no more; 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 

To one thing constant never, Bh, M, Ado; ii. 3. 

Ev’n as one heat another heat expels, 

Or as one nail by strength drives out another; 

So the remembrance of my former love. 

Is by a newer object quite forgotten, Sh. Two G* li. 4, 
Let us examine all the creatures, read 
The book of nature through, and we shall find 
Nothing doth still the same; the stars do wander, 

And have their divers infiuence ; the elements 
Shuffle into innumerable changes; 

Our constitutions vary; herbs and trees 
Admit their frosts and summer: and why then 
Should our desires, that are so nimble, and 
More stibUe than the spirits in our blood. 
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IHCOHBTAKCY— continued. 

Be such staid thi^g8 within us, and not share 
Their nat'ral liberty ? Shall we ad^t a change 
In smaller things, and not allow it in 

What most of tOl concerns us P Shirley, T^^aitor, 

There are three thinj;s a wise man will not trust: 

The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 

And woman’s plighted faith. Southey^ Madoc, 

There is no music in a voice, 

That is but one and still the same ; 

Inconstancy is but a name. 

To fright poor lovers from a better choice. Hatter, Shep. HuL 
I do confess thou’rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets. 

Thy favours are but like the wind, 

That kisses everything it meets. 

And since thou canst with more than one, 

Thou’rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. Sir Bohert Ayton. 
INDEPEKBEKCE. 

Bless’d are those 

WTiose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give mo that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee. Sh. Ham, iii. 2. 

How happy is he bom or taught. 

That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple tmth his utmost skill. Sir H, Wotton, Happy Life, 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. H, 

The man who by his labour gets 
His bread in independent state, 

Who never begs, and seldom eats, 

Himself can fix or change his fate. Prior, The Old Gentry, 6. 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road. 

But looks thro’ nature up to nature’s God. Pope,H. M, iv.331. 
Hail I independence, hail! heaven’s next best gift 
To that of life and an immortal soul! 

The life of life, that to the banquet high 

And sober meal gives taste ; to the bow’d roof 

Fair-dream’d repose, and to the cottage charms. Themsan, Lib. 
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IVBXPENBSNGE — continued. 

Hail I independence !—by true reason tau^^bt, 

How few have known, and priz'd thee as they ought! 

Some give thee up for riot ; some, like boys, 

Hesipi thee, in their childish moods, for toys ; 

Ambition some, some avarice misleads, 

And, in both cases, independence h\eedi%.Chur chill ^Indep. iv. 
Thy spirit. Independence, let me share; 

Lord of the lion-neart and eagle-eye. 

Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 

Hor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 

Smollettf Ode to Independence. 
G-ather gear by ev'ry wile that’s justify’d by honour; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, nor for a train attendant; 

Hut for the glorious privilege of being independent. 

Burns^ JEpistle to a Young Friend^ 7. 
I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee. 

Nor coin’d mv cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
Among them, but not of them. Byron, Ch, H. iii. 113. 
IKDIFFEBENOE— see Hate, Scorn. 

The time was that I hated thee ; 

And yet it is not that I bear thee love. 

But since thou canst talk of love so well, 

Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 

I will endure ; and I’ll employ thee too ; 

But do not look for further recompense. Sh. As Y. iir. 5. 
What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba. Sh. Ham. ii. 2. 
Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 

'Cause another’s rosy are P 
Be she fairer than tne day. 

Or the flow’ry meads in May, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she beP G.Wither,Shepherd*sBesolution. 
Let ev'ry man enjoy his whim; 

What’s he to me, or I to him. . Churchill, Ghost, iv. 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him ; 

And it was nothing more. Wordsworth, Peter Bell, i. 1?. 
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IKDIFFEREN {Sl^k’-^continued* 

I care for nobody, no, not I, 

If nobody cares for me. Bicherstaffs Love in a Villagey i. 3. 
lin)IC^ENC£-^^ CompasBlon, Bittresi, Poverty. 

Famine is in thy cheeks, 

Need and oppression starvethin thine eyes ; 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back, 

ITie world is not thy friend, nor the world^s law. Sh^Bom.Y.l. 
lOTISCEETION—se^ Frailty. 

To what gulfs 

A single deviation from the track 

Of human duties leads ! ByroUy Sardanapalus, 

IKDTJSXBT—Action, AoUvity, Beoiiion, Promptitude. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heav n. The fated sky 

Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. Sh^AlVsWA.X. 

The sweat of industry would dry, and die, 

But for the end it works to. Sh, Cgmh. iii. G. 

Shortly his fortune shall be lifted higher, 

True industry doth kindle honour's fire. Sh, 

Virtue, though chained to earth, will still live free, 

And heU itself must yield to industry. Ben Jonson^ Masque. 
The chiefest action for a man of spirit, 

Is never to be out of action; we snould think 
The soul was never put into the body, 

Which has so many rare and curious pieces 
Of mathematical motion, to stand still. PVebsler, DeviVs L. Case. 

He does allot for every exercise 
A several hour; for sloth, the nurse of vices. 

And rust of action, is a stranger to him. Massinger, 

If little labour, little are our gains : 

Man’s fortunes are according to his pains. Merrick, Ap, 183. 
In every rank, or great or small, 

’Tis industry supports us all. Gag, Fable viii. pt. ii. 

In works of labour, or of skill, 

I would be busy too. 

For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do*. 

Indu^rious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain. 


Walls, Kymns, 
GMsmiiK. 
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USf'DJJBTRY^^continued, 

Protected industry, careering far. 

Detects the cause and cures the rage of war, 

And sweeps, with forceful arm, to their last graves. 

Kings from the earth and pirates from the waves. 

Joel Barlow (Am,). 

He who will not work shall want, 

Nought for nought is just— 

Won't do, must do when he can't; 

Better rub than rust, 

Bees are flying, sloth is dying. 

Better rub than rust. JEbenezer Ellioit, 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destin'd end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. Longfellow. 

nrEBBIETY—Drilling. 

Give him strong drink until he wink, 

That’s sinking in despair; 

An’ liquor guid to fire his bluid, 

That’s prest wi’ grief an’ care. 

There let him bouse and deep carouse, 

Wi’ bumpers flowing o’er. 

Till he forgets his loves or debts. 

An’ minds nis griefs no more. Barm, Scotch Drink, 

IN£XF£BI£NC£. 

He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. Sh, Bom, ii, 2. 

INFAMY. 

Shame sticks ever close to the ribs of dishonour. 

Great men are never sound after it ; 

It leaves some ache or other in their names still, 

Which their posterity feels at ev’ry weather. 

Middleton, Mayor of Qjuinborottgh. 
What grief can be, but time doth nmke it less ? 

But infiimy, time never can suppress, Drayton, Bosamund, 
INFANCY--*^ Childhood. 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to heav’n convey'd, 

And bade it blossom there, CoUridge, 

I sported in my tender mother's arias, 

I rode a-horseback on my father’s knee; 

Alike vfere sorrows, passions and alarms, 

And gold, and Greek, and love, unknown to me. 

' Longfellow, From the DanUh. 
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INFIDELITY nr Eeligion— see Bibl#, BaUgion. 

Not, thus, our infidels th* eternal draw, 

A God all o’er, consummate, absolute, 

Full-orb’d, in his whole round of rays complete ; 

They set at odds Heav’n's jarring attributes; 

And with one excellence another wound, 

Maim heav'n’s perfection, break its equal beams. 

Bid mercy triumph over God himself, 

Undeify’d by their opprobrious praise: 

A God all mercy, is a God unjust. Yrmiiff, N. T. iv. 225. 

If a man loses all when life is lost. 

He lives a coward, or a fool expires, 

A daring infidel (and such there are, 

From pride, example, lucre, rage, revenge. 

Or pure heroical defect of thought). 

Of all earth’s madmen, most deserves a chain. Ib. vii. 199. 

A foe to God was ne’er true friend to man. 

Some sinister intent taints all he does. Ih. viii. 704. 

He shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. Byron, C.H'.in.l07. 
Thus men too careless of their future state. 

Dispute, know nothing, and repent too late. Dryd. D, Guise, 

INFIDELITY, Peesonal— see Frailty, Fioklexieis. 

O, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink ! that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again ; 

And salt too little, which may season give 

To her foul tainted flesh! Sh. AT. Ado^ iv. 1. 

She’s gone; I am abus’d; and my relief 

Must be —to loathe her; Sk, 0th, in. 3. 

Had she not fallen thus, oh I ten thousand worlds 

Could ne’er have balanc’d her; for heaven is in her, 

And joys which I must never dream of more. Lee, Cas, Borg, 
I can forgive 

A foe, but not a mistress, and a friend: 

Treason is there in its most horrid shape 
Where trust is greatest ! and the soul resigned, 

Is stabb’d by her own guards. Bryden, All for Bote. 

Though my many faults defac’d me, 

Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embrac’d mo, 

To inflict a cureless wound. Byrpn^ Fare thee eoelL 
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UfyiBEUTY, PEBSOirAXr— 

In her first passion woman Wes her Wer, 

In all the otners all she loves is love, 

Which grows a habit she can ne'er get over, 

And fits her loosely—like an easy glove, 

As you may find, whene’er you like to prove her. 

Byron, JD. J. ill. 3. 

Oh ! colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts that but now in sunshine play’d. 

Is that congealing pang which seizes 

The trusting bosom when betray’d. Moore, Lalla JRoohh, 

Can I again that form caress, 

Or on that lip in rapture twine P 
No, no! the lip that all may press 

Shall never more be press’d by mine ! Moore. 

But they who have loved the fondest, the purest. 

Too often have wept o’er the dream they believ’d ; 

And the heart that has slumber’d in friendship securest, 
la happy indeed, if ’twas never deceiv’d* Moore. 

Thou art fickle as the sea, thou art wandering as the wind, 
And the restless, ever-mounting flame is not more hard to bind. 
If the tears I shed were tongues, they yet too few would bo 
To toll of all the treachery that thou hast shown to me. 

Bryant, Poems (Am.), 
Another daughter dries a father’s tears ; 

Another sister claims a brother’s love ; 

An injured husband hath no other wife. 

Save her who wrought him shame. Maturin, Bertram, iv. 2. 
O wretched is the dame, to whom the sound 
“ Your lord will soon return,” no pleasure brings, lb. ii. 3. 

Thou must live amid a hissing world. 

A thing that mothers warn their daughters from, 

A thing the menials that do tend thee scorn. 

Whom when the good do name, they tell their beads, 

And when the wicked think of> they do triumph. Ib. iv. 2. 

Who robs me of my wealth, 

May one day have ability, or Will 

To yield the full rejiayment—but the villain ' 

That doth invade a husband’s marriage rights. 

Is murd'rer of his peace, and makes a breach 

In his life’s after-quiet, that the grief 

Of penitence itself cannot repair. Sawkinst Cymbeline. 
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HrrariTTOE— Eternity. 

Wliat^s time, when on etemiiy we think ? 

A thousand ages in that sea must sink ; 

Time’s nothing but a word; a million 
Is full as far from infinite as one, Denham. 

IKFOB1IEB8. 

Hence, thou suborn’d informer! a true soul. 

When most impeach’d, stands least in thy control. 

Sh. Sonnet 125. 

INGBATITUDE —see Cnrsef. 

I hate ingratitude more in a man 

Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness. 

Or any tamt of vice, whose strong corruption 

Inhabits our frail blood. Sk. Tw, N, iii. 4. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. Sh. As Y. L, ii. 7. 

Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 

I serv’d my king, ho would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies! Sh. H. vm. iir, 2. 

Time hath a wallet at his back, 

WTherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingratitude. 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done, Sh. TroiL iii. 3, 

I am rapt, and cannot cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any size of words ! Sh. Timon, T. 1. 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 

That it Imd its head bit off by its young. Sh. Zear^ i. 4, 
Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend^ 

More hideous, when thou shew’st thee in a child 

Than the sea-monster! Sh. Lear, i. 4. 

How sharper than a se^ent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child ! Sh. Lear, i. 4. 

Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand, 

For lifting food to’t. Sh. Lear, iii. A 
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IV0BATlTTn>E~<w»^t»t^. 

If there be a crime 

Of deeper dve than all the j^uilty train 

Of htunan vices, 'tis ingratitude. JBrooJce, Earl Warwick* 

• He that doth public good formultitudes, 

Finds few are truly grateful. HnIarston^.'Si^komi^a, 

The wretch, whom ^ti^de once fails to oind, 

To truth or honour let him lay no claim, 

But stand confess’d the brute disguised in man; 

And when we would with utmost detestation. 

Single some monster from the traitor head, 

'Tis but to say ingratitude’s his crime. Frowde, JPhilotas. 

All should unite to punish the ungrateful; 

Ingratitude is treason to mankind. Thomson, Coriol. i. 4. 

He that’s ungrateful, has no guilt but one ; 

All other crimes may pass for virtues in him. Young,Busiris, 2. 

So the struck eagle stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again. 

View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart; 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nurs’d the pinion which impelled the steel. 

Byrony English Bards, {On Kirke While.) 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 
I planted,— they have tom me,—and I bleed ; 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a 
seed. Byron, Ch. S. iv. 10. 

INHTTMAimT. 

A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch. 

Incapable of pity, void and empty 

From every drachm of mercy, Sh. M. of Ten. iv. 1. 

INJUBY. 

The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 

To him who bears the strong offence’s cross. Sh. Sonnet 34. 

XSK—see Tavern. 

Whoe'er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to' think he still has found. 

The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Shenstone, Lines on the window of an inn dt ffenUy* 
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XXS^continued 

JN'ear yonder tKom, that lifts its head on high. 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where gray beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound. 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Goldtmithi Deserted Village. 

Along the varying road of life, 

In calm content, m toil or strife. 

At mom or noon, bjr night or day. 

As time conducts bun on the way. 

How oft doth man, by care oppress’d. 

Find in an inn a place of rest r 

INNOCENCE. 

Innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. 

The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 

Innocence unmoved 
At a false accusation, doth the more 
Confirm itself ; and guilt is best discover’d 
By its own fears. Nahhes, Bride, 

Happy the innocent, whose equal thoughts 

Are free from anguish as they are from faults. Waller, 

I thank the gods, no secret thoughts reproach me, 

JS’o ; I dare challenge Heaven to turn me outward, 

And shake my soul quite empty in their sight. Dryden, 

The bloom of opening flowers' unsullied beauty, 

Softness, and sweetest innocence she wears. 

And looks like nature in the world's first spring. Eowe, 

There is no courage but in innocence; 

Ho constancy, but in anhonest cause. SoutherM, Fate Capua. 

Against the head which innocence secures, 

Insidious malice aims her darts in vain; 

Turned backwards by the powerful breath of heav'n. 

Dr, Johnson, Irene, 


Comhe, Syntax, ix, 

8h, Wint, T, iii. 2. 
Sh.Wlnt, T, II. 2. 
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INSCBTITABILITY —see Providence. 

Thou jpeat mysterious Power, who hast involved 
Thy wise decrees in darkness, to perplex 
The pride of human wisdom, to confound 
The ^ring scrutiny, and prove the faith 
Of thy presuming creatures I Sannah More* 

nsrSPIEATION. 

How can my muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verso 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse P 
O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me. 

Worthy perusal, stand against thy sight: 

For who s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 

When thou thyself dost give invention light P 
Be thou the tenth muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine, which rhymers invocate ; 

And he that calls on thee, let him brmg forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight muse do please these curious days, 

The pain be mine, but thine shall bo the praise. Sh» Son. 38. 
Beware what spirit rages in your breast, 

For ten inspired, ten thousand are possest. Roscommon. 

The muse of inspiration plays 
O'er eveiy scene; she walks the forest-maze, 

And climbs the mountain ; every blooming spot 
Bums with her step, yet man regards it not! Moore, 

INSTIHCT —see Season. 

Then vainly the philosopher avers 

That reason guides our deeds, and instinct theirs. 

How can we justly different causes frame. 

When the enects entirely are the same P 

Instinct and reason how can we divide P 

*Tis the fool’s ignorance, and the pedant's pride. Prior Soh 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line ; 

In the nice bee what sense, so subtly true. 

From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew P 
How instinct varies in the growling swine, 

Compar’d, half-reasoning elephant, with thine ; 

’Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier I 

For ever sep'rate, yet for ever near. Pope, JS. M, i. 219. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 

To shun their poison and to choose their food. Ih. iii. 99. 
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IKSTINCT— continued,. 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 

Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 

Thy art of building from the hee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave. Ih. iii. 173. 
Oft when blind mortals think themselves secure, 

In height of bliss, they touch the brink of ruin. 
IKSTBpcnOK— Edneatioii. Thomson, Agamemnon. 

He is a good divine that follows his 
Own instructions; I can easier teach twenty 
What wore good to be done, than to be one 
Of the twenty to follow my own teaching: 

The brain may devise laws for the blood, but 
A hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree. S/i. M qf Vs i, 2, 
1NTE0BITT— m Conscience, Honour. 

Wliat stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 

8h, Hen, vi. 2, iii. 2. 

Do right; though pain and anguish be thy lot, 

Thy heart will cheer thee when the pain’s forgot 
Do wrong for pleasure’s sake,—then count thy gains,— 

The pleasure soon departs, the sin remains. 

Bliutilexcortli^ Bp, of Chichester, 

INTENTION. 

In every work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend. Po/?e, 

INTEREST. 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets; 

But gold that’s put to use, more gold begets. Sh, Ven. ^ Ad, 
Interest is the most prevailing cheat; 

The sly seducer both of age and youth: 

They study that, and think they study truth. 

Where interest fortifies an argument. 

Weak reason serves to gain the will’s assent; 

For souls already warped, receive an easy bent. Bryden, 
INVENTION. 

Th’ invention all admir’d, and each, how he 
To be th’ inventor miss’d; so easy it seem’d, 

Once found, which yet unfound most would Lave thought 
Impossible. Milton^ P. i. vi. 498. 

All the inventions that the world contains, 

Were not by reason first found out, nor brains; 

But pass for theirs who had the luck to light 

Upon them by mistake or Oversight. Bvilei'f 
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INVOCATION. 

Ye mysterious powers, 

Whose ways are ever gracious, ever just, 

As ye think wisest, best, dispose of me : 

Whether through your gloomy depths I wandei*, 

Or on your mountains walk, give me the calm. 

The steady smiling soul, where wisdom sheds 
Eternal sunshine and eternal peace. Thomson, 

IBELAKD. 

Now for our Irish wars : 

We must supplant those rough rug-headed keims. 

Which live like venom, where no venom else. 

But only they, have privilege to live. Sh. "Ric. u. ir. 1. 

Long, from a nation ever hardly used. 

At random censured, wantonly abused, 

Have Britons drawn their sport; with partial view 
Form’d general notions from the rascal few. 

Churchill^ Rosciady 529. 

UtEESOLimON —see Belays, Boubt. 

Like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 

And both neglect. Sh. Sam. iii. 3 

ITALY. 

How has kind heaven adorn’d the happy land. 

And scatter’d blessings with a wasteful hand ! 

But what avail her inexhausted stores, 

Her bloomy mountains, and her sunny shores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? Adduon^ 

Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 

Bright as the summer Itedy extends. 

Its uplands sloping deck tne mountain’s side, 

Woods over woods-in gay theatric pride : 

While oft some temple s mould’ring tops between 

With venerable grandeur marks the scene. Goldsmith'* Trav. 

Italia! O Italia! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough'd by shame. 

And annals graved in characters of flame. RyronyCh. H. it. 43. 
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VSALY^^continusd, 

Fair Italy! 

Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all art yields, and nature can decree, 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes* fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 

With an immaculate charm which cannot be defac’d. 

JS^ron, Ch, JET. iv. 26. 

Soft skies of Italy ! how richly drest 
Smile the wild scenes in your purpure'al glow; 

What glorious hues reflected from the west 

Float o’er the mountains of eternal snow 1 Mrs. Hemans. 

The skies of radiant Italy! 

Oh ! they are deeply blue; 

And nothing save their kindred waves, 

Can match Sieir sapphire hue. Lady Flora Hastings. 

IVY. 

See there the envious world portrayed 
In that dark look, that creepmg pace ! 

No flower can bear the ivy’s shade— 

No tree support its cold embrace. 

The oak that rears it from the ground 
And bears its tendrils to the skies. 

Feels at his heart the rankling wound. 

And in its poisonous arms he dies.” Langhorne. 

Oh! how could fancy crown with thee 
In ancient days the god of wine. 

And bid thee at the banquet be 
Companion of the vine ? 

Thy home, wild plant, is where each sound 
Of revelry hath long been o’er; 

Where pong’s full notes once peal’d around, 

But now are heard no more. Mr^. Hivnansu 
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JEJLLOTJfiT. 


JEAXOtrSY—#^ Envy. 

Foul jealousy I thou tumest love divine 
To joyless dread, and mak'st the lovine heart 
With hateful thoughts to languish and to pine ; 

And feed itself with self-consuming smart. 

Of all the passions of the mind, thou vilest art! 

Spenser, F» Q. m. 1. 

The venom clamours of a jealous woman 

Poison more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 8h. Com, Er, v. 1. 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. Sh, Earn, iv. 5. 

Trifles, light as air, 

Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 

As proofs of Holy Writ. Sh, Oth, iii. 3. 

O beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 

The meat it fefeds on. Sh, Oth, iii. 3. 

O, what damned minutes tells he o’er, 

Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves ! Ih, 3. 
Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one, that lov’d not wisely, but too well; 

Of one, not easily jealous, but, being, wrought, 

Perplex’d in the extreme. Sh, Oth, v. 2. 

Think’st thou I’d make a life of jealousy, 

To follow still the changes of the moon 

With fresh suspicions P No ; to be once in doubt, 

Is once to be resolved. Sk, Oth, iii. 3. 

Where love reims, disturbing jealousy 
Doth call himself affection’s sentinel; 

Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny. 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry, ** kiU, kill 
Distempering gentle love in his desire. 

As air and water do abate the fire. Sh, Yen, ^ Ad, 109. 
All jealousy 

Must still be strangled in its birth; or time 
Will soon conraire to make it strong enough 
To overcome the truth. Davenant, Cruel Erother, 

Pale hag, infernal fury, pleasure’s smart; 

Envious observer, prying in ev’ry part; 

Suspicious, fearful, gazing still about thee, . 

O would to God that love could be without thee. 

Daniel, BosamontJU 
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JEALOUSY— 

When this disease of jealousy can find 
A wky to seize upon a crazy mind ; 

Most things, instead of help, or giving ease, 

The humour feed, and turn to the disease. Howard, V. Virgin, 

Small jealousies, ’tis true, inflame desire, 

The great don*t fan, hut quite put out the fire. Dry den, Aur, 3. 
Oh jealousy! thou bane of pleasing friendship. 

Thou worst invader of our tender bosoms ; 

How does thy rancour poison aU our softness, 

And turn our gentle nature into bitterness ! Iiowe,J.Sh,iiiA, 

To Aoubt^s an injury; to suspect a friend 
Is breach of friendship : jealousy’s a seed, 

Sown but in vicious minis ; prone to distrust, 

Because apt to deceive. Lansdowne^ Heroic Love, 

O Jealousy! thou most unnatural offspring 
Of a too tender parent! that in excess 
Of fondness feeds thee, like the pelican, 

But with her purest blood; and in return 
Thou tear’st the bosom whence thy nurture flows. 

Frowde, Thilotas, 

All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. Dope, E, C, ii. 358, 
But through the heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 

’Tis then delightful misery no more, 

But agony unmix’d, incessant gall. 

Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
Love’s paradise. Thomson, Spring, 1072, 

Ten thousand fears 

Invented wild, ten thousand frantic views 

Of horrid rivals, hanging on the charms 

Bor which he melts in fondness, eat him up 

With fervent anguish, and consuming rage. Thomson, Ih, 108P. 

Among the sons of men how few are known 

Who dare be just to merit not their own ! 

Superior virtue and spnerior sense. 

To knaves and fools will always give offence. 

Nay, men of real worth can scarcely bear, 

So nice is jealousy, a rival there. - ChurchiL 

j Oh I the pain of pains, 

I Is when the fair one, whom our soul is fond of, 
f GiVes transport, and receives it from another. Young,Bus,\\\\» 
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JEALOITBY— continued^ 

Passions, if CTeat, though tam'd to their reverse. 

Keep their degree, and are great passions still. 

And she who, when she thinks her lover false, 

Betflins her temper, never lost her heart. Young Brother 9 ^ i v. 1. 

It is jealousy's peculiar nature 

To swell small things to great; nay, out of nought 

To conjure much; and then to lose its reason 

Amid the hideous phantoms it has formed. Ib, BevengCt iii. 1. 

O jealousy ! each other passion's calm 

To thee, thou conflagration of the soul! 

Thou king of torments 1 thou grand counterpoise 

For aU the transports beauty can inspire. YoungfRevenge.ii.l. 

O jealousy I thou merciless destroyer, 

More cruel than the grave! what ravages 

Does thy wild war make in the noblest bosoms! Mallet 

All other passions have their hour of thinking. 

And hear the voice of reason. This alone 
Breaks at the first suspicion into frenzy. 

And sweeps the soul in tempests. Francis^ Constantine, 
Her maids were old, and if she took a new one 
You might be sure she was a perfect fright: 

She did this during e’en her husband’s life— 

I recommend as much to every wife. Byron, D. J, i. 48. 
Yet he was jealous, though he did not show it. 

For jealousy dislikes the world to know it. Byron^ D, J, i, 65. 
That anxious torture may I never feel, 

Which doubtful, watches o’er a wandering heart. 

Oh ! who that bitter torment can reveal. 

Or tell the pining anguish of that smart! Mrs, TigJiey Fsychc, 
O jealousy. 

Thou ugliest fiend of hell, thy deadly venom 
Preys on my vitals, turns the healthful hue 
Of my fresh cheek to haggard sallowness, 

And drinks my spirit up ! Han, More, David and QvUah, 1. 
JESTS, JESTEES, JESTIEO--w<? mt. 

This fellow picks up wit, as pigeons peas, 

And utters it again when Jove doth please ; 

He is wit’s pedlar; and retails his wares 
At wakes and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs ; 

And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth know. 

Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 

SL Love's Z- Z. v. 2. 
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JESTS, JESTEBS, JESnSQ-^ooniinued, 

A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him tnat nears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. S/i. Lovers L. L. v. 2. 

Laugh not too much ; the witty man laughs least: 

For wit is news only to ignorance : 

Less at thine own things laugh; lest in the jest 
Thy person share, and the conceit advance. 

Make not thy sport abuses: for the fly 

That feeds on dung, is coloured thereby. Herbert, Temple, 

Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d. 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 

Johnson, London, 165. 

Yonder he drives—avoid that furious beast ; 

If he may have his jest, he never cares 
At whose expense ; nor friend nor patron spares. 

Horace, (Francis), 

JESUITS. 

For none but Jesuits have a mission 
To preacli the faith with ammunition, 

Ana propagate the church with powder, 

Their founder was a blown^up smdier. Butler, Hud.^.ii, 1561. 
JEWS. 

Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. Sh, M. of Ven. i. 3. 
They, and they only, amongst all mankind, 

Feceived the transcript of the eternal mind ; 

Were trusted with his own engraven laws. 

And constituted guardians of His cause ; 

Theirs were the prophets, theirs the priestly call. 

And theirs, by birth, the Saviour of us all. Cowper, 

JOKES. 

And gentle dulness ever loves a joke. Pope, Dunciad, ii. 34, 

JOY, JOYPULNESS. 

I cannot speak, tears so obstruct my words, 

And choke me with unutterable joy. Otway, Caius Marius, 
Were my whole life to come one heap of troubles. 

The pleasure of this moment would suffice. 

And sweeten all my griefs with its remembrance. 

Lee, Mithridates, 

Npw, by my soul, and by these hoarv hairs, 

I'm so overwhelm'd with pleasure, that I feel 
A latter spring within my wither’d limbs, 

That shoots me out again. 


Dryden. 
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JOY, JOYFTTLNESS— continued. 

.Joys are for the f^ods 

Man's common course of nature is distress : 

His joys are prodi^es ; and like them too, 
Portend*approaching ill. The wise man starts, 

And trembles at the perils of a bliss. Young^ Brothers, 5. 

But what are past or future joys P 

The present is our own I 

And ne is wise who best employs 

The passing hour alone. Bp. B[eler,from Binder, 

Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy. 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 

Which come in the night time of sorrow and care, 

And bring back the features that joy used to wear. T. Moore, 
JUDGES, JUDGMENT, JUST, JUSTICE.--5e<i» Criticism, GuUt. 

It often falls in course of common life, 

That right long time is overborne of wrong, 

Through avarice or power, or guile, or strife. 

That weakens her, and makes her party strong : 

But justice though her doom she do prolong, 

Yet at the last will make her own cause right. Spenser,F. Q.i. 

I beseech you, 

Wrest cfhce the law to your authority : 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. Sh. M, of Ten. 17 .1. 
A Daniel come to judgment; yea, a Daniel! 

0 wise young judge, how I do honour thee ! Sh. M. iv.l. 

And then the justice; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

!Pull of wise saws and modem instances. 

And so he plays his part. Sh, As, Y, L. ii. 7. 

If I shall be condemn’d 
Upon surmises ; all proofs sleeping else. 

But what your jealousies await, I tell you, 

’Tis rigour, and not law, Sh, Wint, T, iii. 2 , 

Poise the cause in justice’ equal scales, 

Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails. 

Sh, Hen, VI, 2. 11 . 1. 
I do believe, 

Induc’d by potent .circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy: and make my challenge. 

You shall not be my judge ; for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. 

Sh, Men, vm, ii. 4. 
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JUDGES, JUDGMBET, JUST, JUSTICE ^continmd 
The Gods are just, and of our pleasant ricos 
Make instruments to scourge us. 8 h» JLear^ v. 3. 

A man busied about decrees. 

Condemning some to death, and some to exile, 

Bansoming one or pitying, threatening the other. S^.Cor.iS. 
Look so to judge, that at the latter day 
Ye be not judg d with those that wend astray; 

Who passeth judgment for his prirate gain, 

He well may judge, he is adjudg’d to pain. 

T* Lodge and jf?. Grreen^ Looking- Qlasss 

Justice, like lightning, erer shall appear 
To few men’s ruin, but to all men’s fear. 

Siveinam, Woman Hater. 
Men’s judgments sway on that side fortune leans. 

Chapman, Widow^s Tears. 

A good man should and must, 

Sit rather down with loss, than rise unjust. Ben Jonson, 

The ^ods 

Grow angry with your patience : ris their care, 

And must be yours, that guilty men escape not: 

As crimes do grow, justice should rouse itself, lb. Catiline. 

Be just in all thy actions, and if join’d 

With those that are not, never change thy mind. 

Denham, JPrudence, 163. 

Justice, while she winks at crimes. 

Stumbles on innocence sometimes. Butler, Hud. ii. 1177. 
Justice gives sentence many times, 

On one man for another’s crimes. Butler^ Hud. 

Of all the virtues justice is the best; 

Yalour without it is a common pest : 

Pirates and thieves, too oft with courage grac’d. 

Show us how ill that virtue may be placed. Waller. 

Poetic justice, with her lifted scale, 

Where, in nice balance, truth with gold she weighs, 

And solid pudding against empty praise. Pope, Dunciad,i.^l. 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 

And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine. Ib. Bape Z.iii.21. 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. Pope^ B. C. i. 9. 
Wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Though meant each‘other’s aid, like man and wife. lb. E.C.S2. 
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JUDGES, JUDGMENT, JUST, i\SWT!SXjlL-^--cotitinucdt 
The rulers of the world. 

Unmercifully just, who punish all 
To the severest rigour of the laws, 

Are most unjust themselves, and violate 

The laws they seem to guard ; there is a justice 

Due to humanity. Ch, Johnson, 

So sure the fall of greatness raised on crimes ! 

So fixed the justice of all-conscious heaven I Dr, Johnson, 
When judges a campaigning go, 

And on their benches look so big. 

What gives them consequence, 1 trow. 

Is nothing but a bushel wig. Peter Pindar, 

JULIA’S EYES. 

Her eye (I am very fond of handsome eyes), 

Was large arid dark, suppressing half its fire 
Until she spoke, then through its soft disguise 
Flash’d an expression more of pride than ire, 

And love than either ; and there would arise, 

A something in them which was not desire, 

But would have been, perhaps, but for the soul 
Which struggled through and chasten’d down the whole. 
JUNE. Byrouy D. tl. i. 60. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if’t be in tunc,’ 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

JUEIES, JUBTMEN. Lowelly Vision of Sir Launfal, 

The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

May, in the sworn twelve, have a thief or two 

Guiltier than him they try. Sh. M.for M, ii. 1. 

Do not your juries give their verdict 

As if they felt the cause, not heard it ? 

And as they please, make matter of fact 

Run all on one side, as they’re pack’d. JB uttery Hwd. 2.II.365, 

This box contains a man of w it; 

A man of sense, a man not fit; 

A man of strength, a man of place ; 

A man devoid of every ^ace; 

A man of rank, a man of none; 

A man who’d rather be at home ; 

A man of luck, a man of taste; 

A man who would his country waste : 

These men, when sworn, a jury make. 

To clear up many a mistake. Anon, 
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KSEFSAKS. 

I form'd for theo a small bouquet, 

A keepsake near thy heart to lay, 

Because't is there, I know full well, 

That charity and kindness dwell. Miss Gculd. 

KHTT. 

Xent, in the commentaries Ceesar writ, 

Is term'd the civil’st place of all this isle: 

Sweet is the country, because full of riches : 

The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. SL Men, ri, 2.iv.7. 
KICK, KICKIlSrO. 

When late I attempted your pity to move, 

WTiy seem’d you so deaf to my prayers P 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 

But—why did you kick me down stairs P 

*Tls well, if s no worse, a Farce {^BicJcerstaff) i. 4. 
A Saxon Duke did ^ow so fat, 

That mice, as histones relate. 

Ate grots and labyrinths to dwell in, . 

His postique parts, without his feeling, 

Then how is’t possible a kick 

Should e’er reach that way to the quick ? Butler,Mud, 

Some have been beaten till thev know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by th^ blow ; 

Some kick’d until they can feel whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather. Bailer, Mud, 2. i. 221. 
Hudibras gave him a twitch 
As qmck as lightning, in the breech, 

Just in the place where honour’s Ipdg’d, 

As wise philosophers have judg’d. 

Because a kick in that part more 

Hurts honour, than deep wounds before. Jh. 2. iii. 1065. 
KIKDHESS —see Benevolence, Charity, Forbearance, Nature. 
Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks. 

Shall win my love. 8 L Tam, 8, iv. 2. 

Kindness has resistless charms, 

All things else but weakly move ; 

Fiercest anger it disarms. 

And clips the wings of flying love. 'Rochester. 
Kindness by secret sympathy is tied ; 

For noble souls in nature are allied. Mi'yden. 

Smile on the work, be to her merits kind, 

And to her faults, whate’er they are, be blind. 

Prior, Frol, to Royal Mischief, 
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TOOXDVSBB-^contiutwd, 

Sweet as refreshing dews, or summer showers, 

To the long-parching thirst of drooping flowers ; 

Grateful as fanning gales to fainting swains, 

And soft as trickling balm to bleedmg pains, 

Are thy kind words. Gay, Jjione, 

To rest the weary, and to soothe the sad, 

Doth lessen happier men, and shames the bad. Byron. 

Unfee’d, the calls of nature she obeys, 

Not led by profit, nor allured by praise. Crahhe, 

Oh I there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart; 

As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life nad sought. T. Moore. 

Generous as brave. 

Affection, kindness, the sweet offices 

Of love and duty, were to him as needful 

As his daily bread. Rogers, Italy. 

Angry looks can do no good. 

And blows are dealt in blindness ; 

Words are better understood 

If spoken but in kindness. Burhidge, (An?.). 

KINGS—5^5 Court, Loyalty, Princes, Boyalty, War. 

The king-becoming graces 
Are justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. Sh. Mach. iv. 4. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king: 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 

The deputy elected by the Lord.* Sh. Rich. n. iii. 2. 

The presence of a king engenders love 
Amongst his subjects, and his royal friends. 

Sk. Henry IV. 1. iii. 1. 

When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs. 

We are denied access unto his person, 

Ev'n by those men that most have done us wrong. 

Sh. Henry iv. 2. ly. 1. 

O majesty! 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer; thou dost sit 
Like a rich arjnour worn m heat of day, 

That scalds with safety. Sh. Hen. iv.SP. iv. 4. 
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KVXOB^contmued, 

What have kings 

That privates have not too, save ceremony ? 8 /i. Hen, v, iv. 1. 
Come hither, England’s hope : If secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts. 

This pretty lad will prove our country’s bliss. 

His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 

His head by nature fram’d to wear a crown, 

His hand to wield a sceptre : and himself 

Likely, in time, to bless a regal throne. Sh, Hen, vi, 3. iv. 6. 

The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 

8 o much they love it: but, to stubborn spirits, 

They swell, and grow as terrible as storms. Sh, Ilcn.vill.wi.X, 
There's such divinity doth hedge a king. 

That treason can but peep to what it would, 

Acts little of his will. Sh, Ham, iv. 5. 

The king, who delegates 
His pow’r to others’ hands, but ill deserves 
The crown he wears. Brooke^ Earl of Warwick. 

He’s a king, 

A true, right king that dares do aught, save wrong; 

Fears nothing mortal, but to be unjust; 

Who is not blown up with the flattering puffs 
Of spongy sycophants ; who stands unmov'd, 

Despite tne jostling of opinion. Marston, Ant, and Mellida, 
O wretched state of kings ! that standing high,’ 

Their faults are marks shot at by every eye. 

Dekkery Match me in London, 
The king that yields to popular commotions. 

Is more the slave than sovereign of his people. 

Philips, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
A crown. 

Golden in show, is but a crown of thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights. 

To him who wears the regal diadem. 

When on his shoulder each man’s burthen lies: 

For therein lies the office of a king,— 

His honour, virtue, merit, and chief praise,— 

That for the public all its weight he bears. Milton, P,E. ii. 458. 
Kings, like Heaven's eye, should spread their beam around. 
Pleased to be se^n while glory’s race they run ; 

Best is not for the chariot of the sun: 

Luxurious kings are to the people lost; 

They live like drones upon the public cost. Dry deny Aurcng. 
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KXirOS— oontinued. 

Some are bom king8> 

Made tid of three parts fire: so fim of heaven, 

It sparkles at their eyes: inferior souls 
Know them as soon as seen, bv sure instinct, 

To be their lords, and naturally worship 

The sec?:et god within them. Dryden^ Cleomenea, 

Kings* titles commonly begin bv force, 

Which time wears oflP, and mellows into right ; 

4nd power, which in one age is tyranny. 

Is ripen’d in the next to true succession. Dryden, 8j)a/K F. 

Unbounded power and height of greatness give 
To kings that lustre which we think divine ; 

The wise who know them, know they are but men, 

IS"ay, sometimes weak ones too. The crowd indeed, 

Who kneel before the image, not the god, 

Worship the deity their hands have made, 

Rowe, Amhitiou$ Stepmother. 

What is a king ? a man condemn’d to bear 

The public burthen of the nation’s care, Prior, Solomon, 3. 

Then, poet, if you mean to thrive, 

Employ your muse on kings alive: 

Witn prudence gathering up a cluster 
Of all the virtues you can muster, 

Which, form’d into a garland sweet, 

Lav humbly at your monarch’s feet; 

Who, as the odours reach his throne. 

Will smile, and think them all his owm I 
Eor law and gospel both determine 

All virtues lodge in royal ermine. Swift, 

The man whom heaven appoints 
To govern others, should himself first learn 
To bend his passions to the sway of reason. 

Thomson^ Tancred and Sigismunda, 

When those whom Heaven distinguishes o'er millioiis. 
Profusely rives them honours, riones, power. 

Whatever the expanded heart can wish; when they. 
Accepting the reward, neglect the duty. 

Or worse, pervert those gifts to deeds of ruin. 

Is there a wretch they rme so mean as they,— 

Guilty at once of sacrilege to Heaven, , . 

And of perfidious robbery to men 
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KINGS— 

Let him maintain his pow'r, but not increase it; 

The string prerogative when strain’d too high 
Cracks like the tortur’d chord of harmony, 

And spoils the concert between king and subject. 

Savard, JCing Charles /. 
The love of kings is like the blowing of 
Winds, which v^stle sometimes gently among 
The leaves, and straightway turn the trees up by 
The roots: or fire, which warmeth afar off, 

And bumeth near at hand ; or tho sea, which makes 
Men hoist their sails in a flattering calm, 

And to cut their masts in a rough storm. Johnson. 

We too are friends to loyalty- We love 

The king who loves the law, respects his bounds. 

And reigns content within them. Him we serve 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free ; 

But recollecting still that he is man. 

We trust him not too far. Cowjger, TasTc^ v. 331. 

He is ours, 

T’ admmister, to guard, t’adorn the state, 

But not to warp or change it. We are his. 

To serve him nobly in the common cause, 

True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 

Cotoper, Task, r. 341. 

At princes let but satire lift his gun. 

The more their feathers fly, the more the fun. 

E’en the whole world, blockheads and men of letters. 

Enjoy a cannonade upon their betters. Feter Findar. 

All these men, or their fathers, wore my friends 
TiU they became my subjects; they fell from me 
As faithless leaves drop from the o* erblown flower. 

And left me a lone blighted thorny stalk. 

Which, in its solitude can shelter nothing. F'i/ron,Doge, iii.2. 

A crown I what is it P 
It is to bear the miseries of a people! 

To hear their murmurs, feel their discontents. 

And sink beneath a load of splendid care ! 

To have your best success ascribed to fortune. 

And fortune’s failures all ascribed to you 1 
It is to sit upon a ioyless height. 

To ev’ry blast of changing fate expos’d! 

Too high for hope ! too great for nappiness I 

Hannah More, Daniel* 
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KIN0S— eontinued. 

The wisest soyereigns err like private men, 

And royal hand has sometimes laid the sword 
Of chivalry upona worthless shoulder, 

Which better had been branded by the hangman. 

What then P Kings do their best—and they and we 
Must answer for th' intent, and not th' event. Scoitt KeniU 
It being now settled that emp’rors and kings, 
lake kites made of foolscap are high flying things, 

To whose tails a few millions of suojects, or so, 

Have been tied in a string to be whisk’d to and fro, 

Just wherever it suits the said foolscap to go. 

Moordt Crib's MemoriaL 
Ill do you know the spectral forms that wait 
Upon a king ; care with his furrow’d brow. 

Unsleeping watchfulness, lone secresy. 

Attend his throne by day, his couch by night. 

£arl Russell, Don Carlos. 

KISS, KISSING— see Courtthip. 

He kiss’d me hard, 

As if he’d pluck up kisses by the roots. 

That grow upon my lips. Sh. 0th. ui. 3, 

You may ride us 

With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, e’er 

With spur we heat an acre. Sh. Wint. T. i. 2. 

Teach not thv lip such scorn ; for it was made 

For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. Sh. Rich. iiJ. i. 2. 

Give me one kiss ; I’ll give it thee again ; 

And one for interest, if thou wilt have iw&in.Sh.Vcti, Ad.20J. 
Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine, 

(Though mine be not so fair, yet are they rod) 

The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine :— 

What seest thou in the ground ? hold up thy head : 

Look in mine eyeballs ; there thy beauty lies : 

Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes ? Ib. 116. 

Kissing and bussing differ but in this; 

We buss our wantons, but our wives wo kiss. lSerriclc,Ajph. 200. 
Give me one kiss and no more ; 

If so be this makes you poor, 

To enrich you I’ll restore . < i 

For that one, two thousand more. Herrick, 46. 

Oh 1 let me live for ever on those lips ! , 

The nectar of the Gods to these is tasteless. Drs/deUr^on.Seh* 
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KISS, KISSING—KNJLVEKT, 

KISS) KISSING — continued^ 

I felt, tlio while, a pleasing kind of smart; 

The kiss went tingling to my very heart. 

When it was gone, the sense of it did stay, 

The sweetness cling’d upon my lips all day. 

Like drops of honey loth to fall away. Ih, Mar, a la Mode, 
The kiss you take is paid by that you give : 

The joy is mutual, and I’m still in debt. Lansdowne, Heroic Z. 
Give, or lend, or let mo take 
One sweet kiss, I ask no more, 

One sweet kiss, for pity’s sake, 

1^11 repay it o’er and o’er. Dodslei/, Colin^s Khses, 

Kiss rhymes to bliss in fact, as*well as verse.Zyrow,D.Zvi.59. 

I love the sex, and sometimes would reverse 

The tyrant’s wish, ‘‘ That mankind only had 

One neck, which he with one fell stroke might pierce.’" 

My wish is quite as wide, but not so bad. 

And much more tender on the whole than fierce ; 

It being (not now, but only while a lad) 

That womankind had but one rosy mouth. 

To kiss them all at once from north to south. Byron^ Z. J.vi.27, 
Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss, 

A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love, 

And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above ; 

Suc h kisses as belong to early days. 

Where heart, and soul, and sense, in concert move, 

And the blood's lava, and the pulse a blaze. 

Each kiss a heart-quake, for a kiss’s strength, 

I think, it must be reckon’d by its length. Byron, D. Z.ii.186. 
Turn away those lips of blisses 
I am poison’d by thy kisses ! 

Yet, again, ah ! turn them to me: 

Kuin’s sweet, when they undo me! T. Moore, 

I ne’er on that lip for a moment have gaz’d, 

But a thousand temptations beset me, 

And I’ve thought, as the dear little rubies you’ve rais’d. 
How delicious^t would be—if you’d let me ! T, Moore, 
KNAVEBY. 

The Moor’s abus’d by come most villainous knave. 

Some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow, 

O, heaven, that such companions thou 'dst unfold, 

Aud put in every honest hand a whip. 

To lash the j?a8cals naked through the world ! Sli, OtJi, iv. 2. 

X 
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KKAVERY-— 

As thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide their prickles till they’re grown, 

And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near; 

So a smooth knave does greater feats 

Than one that idly rails and threats. Buttery Misc. ThourjJiis\ 

Thy beard and head are of a diffrent dye ; 

Short of one foot, distorted in an eye : 

With all those tokens of a knave complete, 

Should’st thou be honest, thou’rt a dev’lish cheat, 

Addison, Martial, xii. 54. 

KNOWLEDGEGenius, Ignorance, Learning, Wisdom. 

The charm dissolves apace 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 

Their clearer reason. Sh. Temp, v. 1. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your ,p 1 iilo‘oph 3 % Sh, Ham. i. 5. 

Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide her. 

Is like a headstrong horse that throws the rider. Quarles. 

Knowledge descries alone, wisdom applies ; 

That makes some fools, this maketh none but wise. Quarles. 

jNot to know me argues yourself unknown, 

The lowest of your throng. Milton, P. L. iv. 830. 

Knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temp’rance over appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain ; 

Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 

Wisdom to folly. Milton, P. L. vii. 127. 

For what is truth and knowledge, hut a kind 
Of wantonness and luxury of the mind ; 

A greediness and gluttony of the brain. 

That longs to eat forbidden fruit again; 

And grows more desperate like the worst diseases, 

Upon the nobler part, the mind, it seizes. Butler. 

He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 

As metaphysic wit can fly. Butler, Hud. 1, i. 149. 

He knew tvhat ever's to be known, 

But ranch more than he knew would own. Ih. B^d* 2, ni. 296. 
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KK OWLEBGE— continued» 

Virtue only makes our bliss below; 

And all our knowledge is ourselves to know. v.31)7. 

Half our knowledge we must snatch, not take. Ih. Jf. P. i. 40. 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there. Bp. Arhuth. 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. 

The proper study of mankind is man, Fope, B. M. ii. 1. 
She knew a man, who knew another. 

Who knew the very party’s brother. 

Bd. Moore, Trial of Slim Sal. Am. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 

Unhedged, lies open in life’s common field. 

And bids all welcome to the vital feast. Young. 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men. 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. Cowper, Task, vi. 88. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Cowper, Task, vi. Ofl. 
Knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 

Which is another kind of ignorance. Byron, Manfred, ir. t. 
Sorrow is knowledge ; they, who know the most, 

Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth. 

The tree of knowledge is not that of life. Byron, lb. i. 1. 

Deep subtle wits. 

In truth, are master spirits in the world. 

The brave man’s courage, and the student’s lore. 

Are but as tools his secret ends to work. 

Who hath the skill to use them. Joanna Baillie, Basil, ii. 3. 

To know one God, and know ourselves, is all, 

We can true happiness or wisdom call. Beading, Christ. Insi> 
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LABOXJlBL^see Activity. 

The labour we delight in physics pain. S/t. Mach, ii. 3. 
Nature lives by labour; 

Beast, bird, air, fire, the heavens and rolling world. 

All live by action ; nothing lives at rest 

But death and ruin. Dj^er, 

Labour like this, our wants supplies, 

And they must stoop who mean to rise. Cowper, 

From labour health, from health contentment springs. 

JBeatiiCy Minstrel, 

Such hath it been—shall be—^beneath the sun 

The many still must labour for the one. Byrony Corsairy i. 8. 

Labour with what zeal we will, 

Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 

Waits the rising of the sun. Longfellow, SometJdng left Undone, 

LABOTTE IN VAIN. 

The task he undertakes 

Is numb’ring sands, and drinking oceans dry. Sh, Bich. ii. ii. 2. 
I have seen a swan 

With bootless labour swim against the tide, 

And Spend her strength with over-matching waves. 

Sn, Hen. vi. 3, i. 4. 

Defend me common sense, say I, 

From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells. 

And growing old with drawing nothing up. 

Cowper, Tash, in. 188. 

LADIES— see Family. 

A lady’s morning work: we rise, make fine, 

Sit for our picture, and 't is time to dine. Shirley, 

And, when a lady’s in the case. 

You know, all other things give place. Oay, Fable 60. 

Ladies, like variegated tulips, show 

'Tis to their changes half their charms we owe, 

Fope, M. F. II. 41. 

LAMP00NS-««f Satire, 

Jack writes severe lampoons on me, ’tis said. 

But he writes nothing who is never read. Hodgson,Mart, in. 9. 

LANDSCAPE. 

Heavens 1 what a goodly prospect spreads around. 

Of hills, and dales, and woods, and Iftwns, and spires, 

And glittering towers, and gilded streams, till all 

The stret<jhing lai^dscape into smoke decays 1 Thomson, Sum, 
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LANGUAGE. 

Others for lan^age all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for dress ; 

Their praise is still, ‘ the style is excellent * t 

The sense they humbly take upon content. Pope^ E. (7. ii. 305. 

LABK. 

Now hear the lark 

The herald of the morn ; whose notes do beat 
The vanity heavens, so high above our heads, 

Making such sweet divisions. Sh, Eom* m. 5. 

Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 

The sun ariseth in his majesty. Sh, Ven. Ad, 853. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing, startle the dull night, 

From his watchtower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good morrow. Miltorit L*Allegro, 41. 

And now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high tow'ring to descry 
The mom’s approach, and greet her with his song. 

Milton, P. P. II. 279. 

Up springs the lark. 

Shrill voicM, and loud, the messenger of mom ; 

Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 

Calls up the tuneiul nations. Thomson, Spring, 587. 

LAST WORDS. 

They say, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony; 

When words are scarce they’re seldom spent in vain : 

For they breathe tmth that breathe their words in pain. 

Sh, Mick, II. II. 1. 

LATE HOURS. 

Look at the clock! said Winifred Pryce, 

As she opened the door to her husband's knock. 

Then paused to give him a piece of advice— 

You nasty varmint, look at the clock! Barham, Ingold. Leg. 85. 

LAUGHTER. 

They laugh that win. Sh, Othello, ir. 1. 

Laughter, holding both his sides. Milton, EAllegro, 31. 
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LAUQHTEB— continued. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace ; 

And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. JPojpCf JProU S5, 
LAW, LAWY£BS--««<» Patriotism. 

We must not make a scare-crow of the law. 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 

And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 

Their perch, and not their terror. S/t* M. for M, ii. 1. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 

Obscures the show of evil ? Sh, M. of Ten, iii. 2. 

The first thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers. Sen. vi. 2, iv.2. 
Still you keep o’ the windy side of the law. Sh. T, Ni, iii. 4. 
It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy 
IJpon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood. 

Hath stept into the law, which is past depth 

To those that without heed do plunge into it Sh. Timon. iii .5. 

Men may construe things after their fashion, 

Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. Jul, C. i. 3. 
I’ll answer him by laW; I’ll not budge an inch. Sh. T. S. ind. 

Multitudes of laws are signs either 
Of much tyranny in the prince, or much 
Bebellious disobedience in the subject, Marston, Fawn, 
The lawyer 

Gives forked council; takes provoking gold 

On either hand, and puts it up 

So wise, so grave, of so perplex’d a tongue, 

' And loud withal, that w^ould not wag, nor scarce 
Iiio still without a fee. Fen Jonson, Yolpone {see Junius, 39.) 
I oft have heard him say how he admir’d 
Men of your large profession, that could speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries. 

Till they were hoarse again, yet all be law. J5. JonaoHy Yolpone. 
While lawyers have more sober sense, 

Than't argue at their own expense. 

But make their best advantajms 
Of others’ quarrels, like the Swiss, 

Aoid out of foreign controversies. 

By aiding both sides, fill their purses : 

But have no int’rest in the cause 

For which they engage and wage the laws, 

Sot further prospect than their pay, /, ^ 

Whether they lose or win the day. Butler, SuS, in. 3, 455. 
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LAW, LAW V EM. 

lAW, UIWTEM •^continued* 

He that with injury is griev’d, 

And goes to law to be reliev’d, 

Is sillier than a sottish chouse, 

Who, when a thief has robb’d his house, 

Applies himself to cunning men 
To help him to his goods again. Bidler, HadibroM, 

But lawyers are too wise a nation 
T* expose their trade to disputation. 

Or make the busy rabble judges 
Of all their secret piques and grudges; 

In which, whoever wins the day. 

The whole profession’s sure to pay. Butle)\ Hud, iii. 3,483. 

Law’s the wisdom of all ages. 

And manag’d by the ablest sages. 

Who, tho’ their bus’ness at the bar 
Be but a kind of civil war, 

In which th’ engage with fiercer dudgeons, 

Than e’er the Grecians did, and Trojans ; 

They never manage the contest 
T’ impair their puolic interest, 

Or by their controversies lessen 

The dignity of their profession. Butler^ Hud, 3, in. 439. 

Lawyers, of whose art the basis 

Is raising feuds and splitting cases. ButUr, 

Is not the winding up witnesses. 

And nicking, more than half the bus’ness ? 

For witnesses, like watches, go 
Just as they’re set, too fast or slow ; 

And where in conscience they’re strait-lac’d, 

’Tis ten to one that side is cast. Butler, 2, ii. 359. 

The mighty Julius pleading at the bar, 

Was greater than when thundering in the war. 

He conquer’d nations: 'tis of more renown 
To save a client than to storm a town. 

Lansdotone^ Beauty and Law, 

1 know you lawyers can, with ease, 

Twist words ana meanings as you please: 

That language, by your slcill made pliant, 

Will bend to favour every client; 

That ’tis the fee directs the sense, 

To make out either side’s pretence. Oay, Fable, part i. 2 
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lAW, L&WTBBS — continued. 

There take, (says Justice,) take ye each a shell, 

We thrive at Westminster on fools like you : 

'IVas a fat oyster—live in peace—adieu. Fope, [fr. 

These 

Insnare the wretched in the toils of law. 

Fomenting discord, and perplexing right; 

An iron-race I Thomson, Autumn, 1280. 

Tliere was on both sides much to say ; 

He’d hear the cause another day ;— 

And so he did—and then a third 
He heard it then, and kept his word, 

But with rejoinders or replies. 

Long bills, and answers stuid^d with lies, 

For sixteen years the cause was spun, 

And then stood where it first begun. Dean Swift, 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. 

Goldsmith, The Traveller, 386. 
A lawyer’s dealings should be just and fair, 

Honesty shines with great advantage there. Cowper, Hope, 401. 
He saw a lawer killing a viper 
On a dunghill hard by his own stable ; 

And the Cevil smil’d, for it put him in mind 

Of Cain and his brother Abel. Coleridge, DeviV^ Walk', iv. 

Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six. 

Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix. 

Liines quoted in Latin hy Sir Hdward Coke. 
Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven. 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 

Sir W. Jones, Ode in Imitation of Alcceus. 
Ko man e’er felt the halter draw. 

With good opinion of the law. Trumbull, McFingal, in. 489. 
Mastering the lawless science of our law. 

That codeless myriad of precedent, 

That wildemess of single instances, 

Through w^iich a few by art or fortune led 
Md-y beat a pathway out to wealth and fame. 

T.TeATiTn^ g Tennyson, Aylmer*s Field, 

That odd impulse, which, in wars and creeds, 

Makes men, like cattle, follow him who leads. Byron . 

LSABNUTG'—Argument, Authors, Education, Knowledge. 

“ The thrice three Muses, mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary,”— 

That is some satire, keen and critical. Sh. Mid. N. v-1. 
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LKARWiyg— 

List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music; 

G[*um him to any cause of policy. 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. 

Familiar as his garter. S/i. Hen, r. i. 1, 

Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth: honour of blood, 

Without the ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious ignorance. J, Shirley, 

Learning, that cobweb of the brain. 

Profane, erroneous, and vain; 

A trade of knowledge, as replete 
As others are with fraud and cheat ; 

An art t’incumber gifts and wit. 

And render both for nothing fit. Butler^ 1. iii. 1339. 

To master John the English maid 
A hom-book gives of gingerbread ; 

And, that the child may learn the better. 

As he can natne^ he eats the letter. 

Proceeding thus with vast delight, 

He spells and gnaws from left to right. Briar y Alma^ 2, 

Love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies. Baipe. 
Learn’d without sense, and venerably dull. 

Churchilly Bosciad, 591. 

Voracious learning, often over-fed, 

Digests not into sense her motley meal. 

This book-case, with dark booty almost burst. 

This forager on other’s wisdom, leaves 

Her native farm, her reason, quite untill’d. Young, H. T. v. 
Your learning, like the lunar beam, affords 
Light, but not heat; it leaves you undevout, 

Frozen at heart, while speculation shines. Young, N, T. 

Wits are a despicable race of men, 

If they confine their talents to the pen; 

When the man shocks us, while the writer shiiyfs, 

Our scorn in life, our envy in his lines. 

Yet, proud of parts, with prudence some dispense, 

And play the fool because they’rer men of sense. 

Young, Epistle to Mr, Bope, ii. 
How empty learning, and how vain is art. 

But as it mends the life, and guides the heart 1 

Young, Last Bag, ii. 
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LEARNING — continued. 

Learning itself, received into a mind 
By nature weak, or viciously inclined. 

Serves but to lead philosophers astray, 

Where children would with ease discern the way. Cowjper 
Au reste, (as we say,) the young lad’s well enough. 

Only talks much of Athens, Borne, virtue, and stuff. 

Moore, Fudge Family, 

Learning unrefin’d, 

That oft enlightens to corrupt the mind. Falconer, Shipwreck, 

LEGITIMACY. 

Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 

Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear him : 

And if she did play false, the fault was her's ; 

Which fauk lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Sh, K, John, i. 1, 

LELY, (Sir Peter). 

Lely on animated canvas stole 

The sleepy eye, that spoke the melting soul. Pope, Aug, 1.149. 
LENDING —see Borrowing. 

Loan oft loses both itself and friend. Sh, Ham, i, 3. 

How hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend (that’s lose) their books, 

Are snared by anglers—folks that fish 
With literary hooks : 

'VYho call and take some fav’rite tome, 

But never read it through ; 

And thus complete their set at home, 

By making one at you. 

For volumes lent 1 look around, 

For tracts my tears are spilt; 

But when they take a book that’s bound, 

’Tis, surely, extra-guilt! Tom Hood, 

LETTERS, LETTER-WEITING. 

Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 

That ever blotted paper ! Sh, M, of Yen, m. 2. 

Bead o’er this : 

And after, this ; and then to breakfast, with 
What appetite you have. Sh, Hen, vm, iii. 2, 

Let us see- 

'Leave, gentle wax ; and manners, blame us not; 

To know our enemies’ minds, we’d rip their hearts ; 

Their papers is more lawful. Sh, Lear, iv. 6. 
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LETTEES, LETXEE-WEITING—LIBEUTT 

LETTEE8, lETTER-WEITING — continued. 

Full oft have letters caus’d tlie writers 
To curse the day they were inditers. Butler^ Hud, 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 

Some banished lover, or some captive inaid ; 

They live, they speah, they breathe what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires ; 

The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the neart-— 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. Pope, Woiio, 50. 
Letters admit not of a half-renown; 

They give you nothing, or they give a crown. 

No work e’er gained true fame, or ever can, 

But what did honour to the name of man. Youngs JEpis. to 
Good bye—my paper’s out so nearly, [-P202. 

I’ve only room for—your’s sincerely. 

T, MoorCy Yudge Family in Parts, C. 

LIBERALITY. 

He that’s liberal 

To all alike, may do a good by chance, 

But never out of judgment. Beaumont atid Fletcher^ 

LIBERTINE. 

His addiction was to courses vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude, and shallow; 

His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports ; 

And never noted m him any study. 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity. Sh, Hen, V, i. 1. 

LIBERTY—Freedom. 

I must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 

To blow on whom I please. Sh, As Y, Z. ii. 7. 

A show of liberty. 

When we have lost the substance, is best kept, 

By seeming not to understand those faults, 

Which we want power to mend. Afay, Cleopatra. 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe talks from side to side; 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, 
Content, fixough blind—had I no better guide. 

Milton, to C, Skinner, 
License they mean when they cry liberty. Milton^ Sonnett Vi. 
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The love of liberty with life is given, 

And life itself th* inferior gift of heaven. 

Dryden, Palamon and Arcite^ 291. 
Oh I give me liberty 
For were ev*n Paradise my prison. 

Still I should Jong to leap the crystal walls. Pryden, Don Seh, 
When liberty is gone, 

Life grows insipid and has lost its relish. Addison, Cato, it, 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. Addison, Cato, ii. 
Converse familiar with th* illustrious dead! 

With great examples of old Greece or Rome 
Enlarge thy freeborn heart, and bless hind heaven 
That jBritam yet enjoys dear liberty. 

That balm of life, that sweetest blessing, cheap 

Tho’ purchas’d with our blood. Somerville, Chase, 1. 

When liberty is lost, 

Let abject cowards live; but in the brave 
It were a treachery to themselves, enough 
To merit chains. Thomson, SophonUha, 

The human race are sons of sotrow bom ; 

And each must have his portion ; vulgar minds, 

Repose or crouch beneath their load; the brave 

Bear theirs without repining. Mallet and Thomson*s Alfred, 

The greatest glory of a free-bom people. 

Is to transmit that freedom to their children. Savardy Pegu, 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lunga 
Receive our air, that moment they are free, 

They touch our country and their shackles fall. 

That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of their blessing. Cowpery TasJc, 11, 40. 

Liberty, like day. 

Breaks on the soul, and by a flash from heaven 

Fires all the faculties with glorious joy. Cowper, Tosh, v. 883. 

But slaves that once conceive the glowing thought 

Of freedom, in that hope itself jjossess 

All that the contest calls for; spirit, strength, 

The scorn of danger and united hearts. 

The surest presage of the good they seek. Cowper, Tash^ v.374. 
'Tis liberty alone that gives the flow’r 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 

And we are weeds without it. CowpeVy Tasky v. 446* 
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L3EBTY— coHimued^ 

Oh could I worship aught beneath the skies, 

That earth hath seen or fancy cfui devise. 

Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand, 

Built by no mercenary vulgar hand. 

With fragrant turf and flow’rs as wild as fair 
As ever dress’d a bank, or scented summer air, Cowpcr, Char, 
The wish, which ages have not yet subdued 
In man, to have no master save his mood. Byron, Island, i. 2. 
Easier were it 

To hurl the rooted mountain from its base 

Than force the yoke of slavery upon men 

Determin’d to be free. Southey, Joan of Arc, 

Oh! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering heaven holds dear, 

*Tis the last libation liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause ; 

Moore, Lalla ItooJch, 

There is a world, where souls are free. 

Where tyrants taint not nature’s bliss. 

If death that world’s bright opening be, 

Oh 1 who would live a slave in this? Thos. Moore, 

Mankind are all, by nature, free and equal. 

’Tis their consent alone gives just dominion, 
LICENTIOUSNESS. Duncomhe,Jun, Brut, 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 

Sh, Hen. V. m. 3. 

LIE, LIES — see Defiance, Fiction. 

The lie circumstantial, and the lie direct. Sh. As Y, L, v. 4. 
These lies are like the father that begot them, 

Gross as a mountain, open, palpable. Sh, Hen, JV, 1, ii. 4. 
Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart. 

Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest 1 

Sh, Rich. 21. I. 1. 

You told a lie ; an odious, damned lie; 

Upon my soul, a lie ; a wicked lie, Sh. 0th. v. 2. 

Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew’d with lies. 

To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise. 

Btyden, Ads. 4' Airh. i. 114. 
The man of pure and simple heart 
Through life disdains a double part; 

He never needs the screen of lies 

His inw^ard bosom to disguise. Gay, Falk, 
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LIFE—Adversity, Child, DeatlfL, Despair, Dissolution, Providence 
Ketirement. 

We are such stuflT 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. S/i. Temp, iv. 1, 

Reason thus with life ; 

If I lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art, 

(Servile to all the skiey influences,) 

That dost this habitation, where thou keepest, 

Hourly afflict. 8h, M. for M, iii. 1. 

*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 

And after one hour more, ’t will be eleven : 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe ; 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs a tale. Sh, As Y, L, ii. 5, 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. Sh. Mach. ii. 3, 

Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. , Sh, Mach, v. 5, 

The time of life is short! 

To spend that shortness basely were too long 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point 

Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour, Sh, Hen, iv, i. v. 2. 

Life is a dream, whose seeming truth 
Is moralized in age and youth; 

When all the comforts man can share, 

As wandering as his fancies are ; 

Till, in d. mist of dark decay. 

The dreamer vanish quite away. Bishop King, 

Kor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou livest 
Live well; how long or short, permit to Heav’n. 

Milton^ P. L, II. 654. 

Circles are prais’d, not that abound 
In largeness, but th* exactly round: 

So life we praise, that does excel, 

Hot in mucn time, but acting well. Waller^ Long Sp Short Life. 

Like pilgrims to th* appointed place we tend ; 

The wpnd's an inn, and death the journey’s end. 

Dry den, Palamon ^ Arcite, in. 887. 
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LIFE— continued. 

'Tis not for nothing that we life pursue ; 

It pays our hopes with something still that’s new : 

Each day’s a mistress, unenjoyed before ; 

Like travellers we’re pleased with seeing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to your journey's end. Dry. Auren. ir. 1. 
When I consider life, *tis all a cheat, 

Yet fooled with hope, men favour the deceit; 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse ; and while it says, “ We shall be blest 

With some new joys,” cuts off what we possess’d, Ih. iv. 1. 

Take not away the life you cannot give, 

For all things have an equal right to live. Dryden, Vytli. Phil. 
On what strange grounds we build our hopes and fears : 
Man’s life is all a mist, and in the dark 
Our fortunes meet us. 

Whether we drive, or whether we are driven, 

If ill, ’tis ours ; if good the act of heaven. Dry den. 

Yain hopes and empty joys of human kind, 

Proud ot the present, to the future blind Mh.CymonSffyh 
Ev’ry state. 

Allotted to the race of man below. 

Is, in proportion, doom’d to taste some sorrow. 

JRoivey Lady Jane Grey. 

Life’s a jest, and all things show it; 

I thought so once, and now I know it. Gay, JEp. on IlimseJf. 
Live while you live, the epicure would say, 

4nd seize the pleasures of the present day ; 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies ; 

Lord, in my views let both United be ; 

I live in pleasure, when I live to thee. 

Doddridge, Epigram on his Family Arms. 
Life can little more supply. 

Than just to look about us and to die. Pope, E. M, 

O thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate. 

Too soon dejected, and too soon elate ! Pope, Pape, m. 102 
Even so luxurious men unheeding pass 
An idle summer-life in fortune’s shine ; 

A season’s glitter! thus they flutter on 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 

Till blown away by death, oblivion comes 

Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. Thomson, Sum. 
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lil^FE^eofttinuedt 

Life's little stage is a small eminence, 

Inch-high the grave above ; that home of man, 

Where dwells the multitude : we caze around; 

We read their monuments; we sigh; and while 
We sigh, we sink ; and are what we deplor’d; 
liamenting, or lamented, all our lot I Yoting, N. T. ii, 361. 

Why all this toil for triumphs orAp hour P 

What tho’ we wade in wealth, or soar in fame P 

Earth’s highest station ends in ‘‘ Here he lies 

And dust to dust” concludes her noblest song. JZi. iv. 97. 

While man is growing, life is in decrease ; 

And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb. 

Our birth is nothing but our death begun; 

As tapers waste that instant they take fire. Young17* 

Vain man ! to be so fond of breathing long, 

And spinning out a thread of misery. 

The longer iSe, the greater choice of evil. Young^ N. T. 
He sins against this life, who slights the next. Young, V, 1\ 
There’s not a day, but, to the man of thought, 

Betrays some secret, that throws new reproach 

On life, and makes him sick of seeing more. Ih, V. 1\ 

That life is long which answers life’s great end. Ih. v. 773. 
Life is a trifle we must shortly pay. 

And where’s the mighty lucre of a day ? Young, 

The days of life are sisters, all alike ; 

None just the same, which serve to fool us on 
Through blasted hope, with change of fallacy, 

While joy is like to-morrow, still to come. 

Nor ends the fruitless chase but in the grave. Young, Broth, i. 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life. 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. Gray, Elegy 20, 

To each his sufferings : all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. Gray, Eton College. 

By day or night, 

In florid youth, or mellow age, scarce fleets 

One hour without its care I Not sleep itself 

Is ever balmy; for the shadowy dream 

Oft bears substantial woe. Smollet^ Iiegicide% 
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LIFE— continued. 

Catch then, O catch the transient hour, 

Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life*s a short summer—^man a flower. 

He dies—alas I how soon he dies ! Dr, Johnson, Winter, 
Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 

Derives its value from its use alone ; 

Not for itself, but for ^ nobler end, 

Th* eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. Ib, Irene, iii. 8. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 

Still drops some joy from withering life away ; 

New forms arise, and difierent views engage, 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage, 

Till pitying nature signs the last release. 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. Ih, Van* S, W, 305. 

In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 

From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a show. Ih, F. H* W. 315. 

Enlarge my life with multitude of days 
In heSth, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays : 

Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know 

That life protracted is protracted woe. Ib* Van, H, W* 255. 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground: 

’Twas therefore said, oy ancient sages, 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages, 

When pains grow shaiy, and sickness rages, 

The greatest love of life appears. 

Mrs, Fiozzi, The Three Tf^arnings 
Oppress’d with grief, oppress’d with care, 

A Durden more than I can bear, 

I sit me down and sigh: 

O life I thou art a galling load. 

Along a rough, a weary road, 

To wretches such as 11 Burns, Despondency, 1. 

Ask what is human life—the sage replies, 

With disappointment low'ring in his eyes, 

A painful passage o’er a restless flood, 

A vain pursuit of fugitive false good, 

A sense of fancied miss and heart-felt care, . 

Closing alt last in darkness and despair. Coteper, 
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LIFS— continued. 

Men deal with life m children with their play, 

Who first misuse, then cast their toys away Cowper, JIipe» 
In such a world, so thorny, and where none 
' Finds happiness unblighted, or if found, 

Without some thistly sorrow at its side. 

It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguish’d than ourselves, that thus 
W'e may with patience bear our mod'rate ills. 

And sympathize with others, suffering more. Ib, Tasky iv. 333. 
How readily we wish time spent revoked. 

That we might try the ground again, where once 
(Through inexperience-as we now perceive) 

We miss’d that happiness we might have found. Jb. vi. 25. 
Well, well—the world must turn upon its axis, 

And all mankind turn with it, heads or tails. 

And live and die, make love, and pay ouri«.xea 
And» as the veering wind shifts, shift our sails ; 

The king commands us, and the doctor quacks us. 

The priest instructs us, and so our life exhales, 

A little breath, love, wine, ambition, fame, 

Fighting, devotion, dust—^perhaps a name. Byron, D, J* ii. 4. 
'Tis very certain the desire of life 
Prolongs it, this is obvious to physicians. 

When patients, neither plagued with friends nor wife, 

Survive through very desperate conditions, 

Because they still can hope, nor shines the knife 
Nor shears of Atropos before their visions : 

Despair of all recovery spoils longevity. 

And makes men’s miseries of alarming brevity. Ih, ii. 64. 
There still are many Bainbows in your sky. 

But mine have vanish’d. All, when life is new. 

Commence with feelings warm, and prospects high ; 

But time strips our illusions of their hue, 

And one by one, in turn, some ^and mistake. 

Casts off its bright skin yearly like the snake. Byro^i, D.J'.v.Sl. 
Between two worlds, life hovers like a star 
^Twixt night and mom, upon th’ horizon’s verge. 

How little do we know that which we are ! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Onr bubbles : as the old burst, new emerge, 

■ Lilt'd from the foam of ages. D. J* xv. 99, 
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UB'Z^etmtinued. 

My days, though few, have pass'd below 
In much of joy, ’though moro of woe ; 

Yet still, in hours of love or strife, 

IVe ^scaped the. weariness of life. B^on, 

How short is human life ! the very breath 
Which frames my words, accelerates my death. Han. More. 
What is life P 

A gulf of troubled waters—^where the soul, 

Like a vex’d bark, is tossed upon the waves 
Of pain and pleasure by the wavering breath 
Of passions. X. X. Lomdon. 

What makes the happiest life below, 

A few plain rules, my friend, will show. 

A gooci estate, not earn’d with toil, 

But left by will, or giv’n by fate ; 

A land of no Ungrateful soil, 

A constant fire within your grate : 

Ho law ; few cares ; a quiet mind; 

Strength unimpair’d, a healthful frame ; 

Wisdom with innocence combin’d ; 

Friends equal both in years dijkMdoaiQ. Martial's.^{Merivale*) 

All that’s bright must fade,— 

The brightest still the fleetest; 

All that s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. Moore, National Airs. 

Oh! life is a waste of wearisome hours, 

Which seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns ; 

And the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers. 

Is always the first to be touch’d by the thorns. 

Moore, * O think not my Spirit.' 
What’s life P at best a wandering breath; 

WTien saddest, but a passing sigh; 

When happiest, but a summer wreath— 

A scent of roses floating by. Croly. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. Longfellow, Fsalm of Lfe. 
Life is real, life is earnest ; 

And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust retdmest; 

. Was not spoken of the soub Longfellow^ 
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LI FB^ ^-continued, 

What different lots our stars accord! 

This babe to be hail’d and woo'd as a lord ! 

And that to be shunn'd like a leper! 

One, to the world’s wine, honey, and com, 

Another, like Colchester-native, bom 

To its vinegar only and pepper. Mood, Miss Kilmanssgg 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. Baily, Fest, 
If life be heavy on your hands, 

Are there no beggars at your gate, 

ISTor any poor about your lands ? 

Oh, teach the orphan boy to read. 

Or teach the orphan girl to sew ; 

Pray heaven for a human heart. 

And let your selfish sorrow go. Tennyson, 

Life—what is life P but the immediate breath we draw : 

Kor have we surety for a second gale. 

A frail and fickle tenement it is ; 

Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, 

Is broke e’er half its sands are run. 

Notes and Queries, Dec, 19M, 18G3- 

LIGHT. 

Hail, hol^ light! offspring of heaven first-bora ! 

Or of th*^ Eternal coeternal beam, 

May I express thee, unblam’d? since God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. Milton,F,Z.tn.l, 
Let there be light! God said, and forthwith light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 

^rung from the deep ; and, from her native east, 

To murney through the airy gloom began. 

Spher’d in a radiant cloud. Milton, P. Z. vii. 214. 

Before the sun. 

Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters deep and dark, 

Won from the void of formless infinite. Milton, P* Z. iii. S. 
Our souls have holy light within, 

And every form of grief and sin 

Shall see and feel its lire. Elenezer EUidtU 
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LIGHTKESS. 

Pray what is lighter than a feather ? 

Dust, my friend, in summer weather. 

What's lighter than the dust, I pray ? 

The wind that blows them both away. 

What is lighter than the wind P 
The lightness of a woman's mind, 

And what is lighter than the last ? 

Ah, now, my fiiend, you have me fast! 

Notes and Queries, Aug. lltA, 1866. 

LIGHTiriNG. 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France, 

For e’er thou can’st report I will be there. 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard ; 

So hence I Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. SL K. John, 1.1. 

LILIES, LILY OP THE VALLEY, WATER LILY. 

Like the lily. 

That once was mistress of the field and flourish'd, 

I^U hang my head and perish. Sh. Hen. vilL iii. 1. 

Observe the rising lily’s snowy grace, 

Observe the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow, 

Yet see how warm they blush I how bright they glow, 

What Kegal vestments can with them compare ; 

What TCin g so shining I or what Queen so fair ! 

Thomson, Paraphrase on St. Matthew. 
No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale. 

The queen of flowers. Heats, 

Oh! beautiful thou art! 

Thou sculpture-like nnd stately jiver queen 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart. 

Bright lily of the wave I 

Riding in fearless grace with every swell, 

Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell. Mrs, Hemans 

LIMITED LIABILITY—Speculators. 

The history of human-kind to trace 

Since Eve the first of dupes our doom unriddled, 

A certain portion of the human race 
Has certamly a taste for being diddled. 

Witness the famous Mississippi dreams I r 

A rage that time seems only to redouble— 

The Banks, Joint-Stocks, and all the flimsy schemes, 

For rolling in Pactolian streams 
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LUlITEB LTABTTi i T}t^->^ontintted, 

That cost our modem rogues so little trouble 
No matter what, to pasture cows on stubble 
To twist sea-sand into a solid rope, 

To mate il^ench bricks and fancy bread of rubble, 

Or light with gas the whole celestial cope— 

Only pronose to blow a bubble, 

And Lord I what hundreds will subscribe for soap ! 

JBioodi A Black Job, 

uoir. 

The lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw, 

And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 

To be o’erpow’r’d. Sh, Rich. il. v. 1. 

The lion is, beyond dispute. 

Allow'd the most majestic brute; 

His valour and his generous mind 

Prove him superior of his kind. Gay, Fable 12 . 

UPS—Kissing. 

O, how ripe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow ! 

Sfi. Mid. N. III. 2. 

LITEKATTJKE —see Anthers, Books, Critics. 

He liked those literary cooks 
Who skim the cream of other's books. 

And ruin half an author’s graces 

By plucking bon-mots from their places. Han. Morey Floreo. 

UTKLIHOOl). 

What makes a knave a child of God, 

And one of us ?—a livelihood. Butler^ Hud. 

LOCKS—906 Hair, Tresses. 

Two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 
With shining ringlets her smooth ivory neck. 

Pope, Rape of L. n. 20. 

He was in Ipcio a ^eat critic. 

Profoundly skill’d in analytic; 

He could distinguish and divide 

A hair 'twixt south and south-west side. Buttery Hud. 1, i. 65. 

If a man who turnips cries. 

Cries not when his lather dies, 

'Tis a sign that he h^ rather 

Have a turnip than his father.® Dr. Johnson, (Johnsontanay^^ 
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LONDOir. 

Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 

Here falling houses thunder on your head, 

And here a female atheist talks you dead. Dr, JohnsoHy Lund, 

London I the needy villain’s general home, 

The common sewer of Paris and of Borne ; 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. Ih. London, 

A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 

Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 

In sight, then lost amidst the foresty 

Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy ; 

A huge dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s heaa—and there is London town! J&y;’on,D.«I.x.82. 

The sev’nth day this ; the jubilee of man. 

London 1 right well thou know’st the day of prayer; 

Then thy spruce citizen, wash’d artisan. 

And snug apprentice gulp their weekly air: 

The coa<3i of hackney, whisky, one-horse chair, 

And humblest gig, through sundry suburbs whirl. 

To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow, make repair j 
Till the tir’d jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 

Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl, 

DyroUf Childe Maroldj i. G3. 

LOOKS— see Countexiance, Tace. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 

And as the air blows it to me again ; 

Obeying with my wind, when I do blow, 

And yi^ding to another when it blows ; 

Commanded always by the greater gust: 

Such is the likeness ot you common men. Sh, H, VL 3, in. L 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Hears a command in it: tho* thy tackle’s torn, 

Thou showest a noble vessel. Sh, Coriol, iv, 5^ 

What brutal mischief sits upon his brow! 

He may be honest, but he looks damnation. Dryden, Don Seb, 
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LOOKS—LOSS, LOSSES. 


LOOKS —continwd 

Llaoh vassal has a Vild» distracted face, 

And looks as full of business as a blockhead 

In time of danger. Dryden, 

Oh I there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine throuf^h the heart ; 

As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought. T. "Moore. 

LOQUACITY —see Boasting, Bores. 

Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice ; 

Parts that become thee happily enough, 

And in such eyes as ours appear not faults ; 

But where thou art not known, wliy, there they show 
Something too liberal. &h. M. ofV. ii. 2. 

Their copious stories, oftentimes begun. 

End without audience, and are never done. 8k. 

' But still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it had, with greater ease ; 

And, with its everlasting clack. 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack. Sutler, Hud. 

My tongue within my lips I rein, 

Eor who talks much must talk in vain. 

Gcfy, Fahlea, Introduction. 

Fools, to talking ever prone, 

Are sure to make their foUies known. Ouy, Fable i* 44. 

LOSS, LOSSES. 

Glancing an ete of pity on his losses, 

That have of iaie so huddled on his back. 

Enough to press a royal merchant down. Sh, M. of Von. iv.. 1. 

Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe. 

There’s wit there ye’ll get there, 

Te’ll find nae other where. Surns, 

That * loss is common,’ would not make 
My own less bitter—rather more; 

Too common ! never morning’ wore 

To evening, but some heart did break. Tennyson, In Memoriam, 
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LOVE, lOVEBS—Beautyt Cupid, Declaration, Friendah^, Imagina¬ 
tion, Jealousy. 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, and hills, and fields, 

Woods, or steepy mountains, yield, Marlow^, IP ass. Shepherd. 
Love does reign 

In stoutest minds, and maketh monstrous war; 

He maketh war, he maketh peace again. 

And yet his peace is but continual jar: 

O miserable men that to him subj'ect are. Spenset% F. Queen. 
True he it said, whatever man it said, 

That love with gall and honey doth abound : 

But if the one be with the other weigh'd, 

For every drachm of honey therein found 

A pound of gall doth over it redound. Spenser^ Fairy Queen. 

For lovers’ eyes more sharply sighted be 

Than other men’s, and in dear love’s delight 

See more than any other eyes can see. Spenser, 

Such is the power of that sweet passion. 

That it all sordid baseness doth cx^ol. 

And the refined mind doth newly fashion 
Unto a fairer form, which now doth dwell 
In his high thought, and would itself excel; 

Which he, beholding still with constant sight, 

Admires the mirror of so heavenly light. 

Spenser, Mymn in Honour of Love. 
For several virtues 

Have I lik’d several women : never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d, 

And put it to the foil: But you, O you. 

So perfect and so jpeerless, are created 

Of every creature s^est. Sh. Temp.iii. 1. 

Thou Julia, thou hast metamorphos’d me ; 

Made me neglect my studies, lose my time, 

War with good counsel, set the world at nought; 

Made wit, with musing weak, heart-sick with thought. 

Sh. Two G. i. 1. 

As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is tp^ed to folly ; Inasting in the bud, 

Losing his verdure even in the prime. 

And all the fair effects of future hopes. Sh. Two G. 1.1. 
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LOVH, XOTEE8. 


LOVS) JAiYESS--^eont%nued. 

Pie, fie I how wayward is this foolish love. 

That like a testy oabe, will scratch the nurse. 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod ! Sh. Two G» i. 2. 

O how this spring of love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which now shows all the beau tv of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. Sh. Two G. i. 3. 

In revenge of mv contempt of love. 

Love hath chas’d sleep from my enthralled eyes, 

A.nd made them watchers of my own heart’s sorrow. Zb. ii. 4. 

For now my love is thaw'd; 

Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, 

Bears no impression of the thing it was, S7i. Two G» il, 4. 
O gentle Proteus* love’s a mighty lord ; 

And hath so humbled me, as, I confess. 

There is no woe to his correction, 

I^^or to his service, no such jov on earth ! 

Now, no discourse, except it be of love ; 

Now, can 1 break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep. 

Upon the very naked name of love. Sh. Two G. ii. 4. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 

Thou would’st as soon go kindle fire with snow, 

As seek to quench the nre of love with words. Sh. Tioo G.ii.7. 

The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns ; 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage. Ib. ii. 7. 

This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice : which, with an hour’s heat. 

Dissolves to water, and doth lose its form. Sh. Two G, lil. 2. 


You know that love 

Will creep in service where it eannot go. Sh. Two G, iv. 2. 

Lovers break not hours. 

Unless it be to come before their time ; 

So much they spur their expedition. Sh. Two G,V,1, 

I care not for her, I; 

I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 

His body for a girl that loves him not. Sh. Two v. 4. 

|0* ’tis the curse in love, and still approv’d, 

When women cannot love, where they’re belov’d. Zb, v. 4. 



LOTS, LOTSE8* 

LOVE, L0TSB8— 

Love like a shadow ilies, when substance love pursues ; 
Pursuing Uiat which flies, and flying what pursues. 

SLMm^.W.ix.h 

If music be the food of love, play on; 

Give me excess of it. SL T* Ni. 1.1. 

I cannot love him: 

Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 

In voices well divulg'd, free, learn'd, and valiant, 

And, in dimension, and the shape of nature, 

A gracious person: but yet I cannot love him. Sh, T. Ni, i. 5. 

Methinks I feel this youth’s perfections 
"With an invisible and subtle stealth, 

To creep in at mine eyes, Sh. T. Xi. i. 6. 

She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 

Peed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought, 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat, like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at gnef. Was not this love indeed P Sk» 2\ iW, ii. 4. 

If ever thou shalt love, 

In the sweet pangs of it remember me; 

For, such as I am, all true lovers are ; 

Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 

Save, in the constant image of the creature 

That is beloved. SIu 1\ Ni. it. 4. 

{(Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 

' Sh, T. NL III. 1. 

A murd'rous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid: love's night is noon. 

Sh.T.NLm. 1. 

Ah me! for aught that I could ever read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth : 

But, either it was different in blood; 

Or else, misgrafled in respect of years; 

Or else it stood upon the choice of fnends; 

Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it; 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream. Sh. Mid. N. li 1. 
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LOTE, LQVEKS. 

LOYSi lAiYEBM^eoniinued, 

I swear to thee by Cupid^a strongest bow; 

By his best arrow with the golden head. 

By the simplicitjr of Yenus' doves ; 

By that which knitteth souls, and prospers lores. Sh.Md.N.il, 

Things base and vile, holding no quality, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity. 

Love looks not with the ^es, but with the mind ; 

-And therefore is wing'd Cfupid painted blind. 

Nor hath Love’s mind of any iud^ent taste; 

Wings, and no eyes, figure unheeay haste ; 

And therefore is love said to be a child. 

Because in choice he is so oft beguil’d. Sh. Mid, N, 1 .1. 

Leave you your power to draw, 

And I shall have no power to follow you. Sh, Mid, N, ii, 2. 

AH fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer 

With sighs of love. Sh, Mid, N, iii. 2. 

O, why rebuke you him, that loves you so ? 

Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. Sh, Mid, N, iii. 2. 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact. Sh, Mid, N, v. 1. 

iNever durst poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were temper d with love’s sighs. 

Sh, Loves, L, L. iv. 3. 

Love is full of unbefitting strains; 

AU wanton as a child, skipping, and vain ; 

‘Form’d by the eye, and, therefore, like the eye, 

Full of strange shapes, of habits, and of forms, 

Varying in subjects as the eye doth roll 

To every varied object in his glance. Sh, Loves L, L. v. 2. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 

The pretty follies that themselves commit. Sh, M, of Ven, ii. 6. 
Beshrew your eyes. 

They have o’er-looked me, and divided me : 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours,— 

And so all yours. Sh, M, of Ten, iii; 2. 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 

Only my blood speaks to you in my veins. Sh, M, of Ten, iih 2. 
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LOVE, LOVEHS, 

LOVE, LOVEBS— continued. 

And then the lorer. 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woefiil ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Sh. As Y, Z. ii. 7. 

Say that you love me not, but say not so 
In bitterness : the common executioner, 

Whose heart the accustom’d sight of death makes hard. 

Falls hot the axe upon the hunabled neck, 

But first begs pardon. Sh. As Y. L. iii. 5. 

I pr^ you do not fall in love with me, 

For I am falser than vows made in wine : 

Beside8> I like you not. Sh, As Y, Z. iii. 5. 

Wherefore do you follow her, 
liike foggy south, puffing with wind and rain P 
You are a thousand times a properer man, 

Than she a woman: 'Tis sucn fools as you, 

That make the world full of ill-favour’d children. Ih. iii. 5. 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ? Ib. iir. 6. 

Good shepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love. 

It is to be all made of sighs and tears, 

It is to be all made of faith and service, 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 

All adoration, duty, and observance, 

All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 

All purity, aU trial, all observance. Sh. As Y. JU v, 2. 

If it prove so, then loving goes with haps ; 

Some Cupids kill with arrows, some with traps. 

Sh, M. Ado, III. 1. 

Fair soul. 

In your fine frame hath love no quality P 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind. 

You are no maiden, but a monument. Sh. All's W. iv. 2. 
He says, he loves my daughter ; 

I think so too ; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he’U stand and read. 

As’t were, my daughter’s eyes ; and, to be plain, 

I think there is not half a kiss to choose, 

Who loves another best. Sh, Wint, T. iv. 3, 

Prosperity’s the very bond of love : 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 
Affliction alters. Sh. Wint, T. iv. 3. 

> Sweet l6v^, I see, changing his property, 

Toms to the sourest and most iadly hate. Sh, IRich. JJ. in. 2. 
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XOTE, LOTKBS. 

LOTSf liOVJE&8— eontimted, 

I^et me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares. 

Sh. Hen, ir^ 1, iv. 2. 

Her virtues, graced Trith. external gifts, 

Do breed love's settled passions in my heart. S7t,Hen, rj.l,iv .5. 
I never su’d to friend nor enemy ; 

My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing word : 

But now thy beauty is propos’d my fee. 

My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 

Sh. Mioh, III. I. 2. 

To be wise, and love. 

Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with gods above. 

Sh. Trail, in. 2. 

1 1 When love begins to sicken and decay, 

' It useth an enforced ceremony. Sh. Jut. C. iv. 2. 

There’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned. 

Sh. Ant. Cleop. 1.1. 

I know not why 

I love this youth ; and I have heard you say. 

Love’s reason’s without reason. Sh. Cj/mh. iv. 2. 

Men’s vows are women’s traitors. Sh. Cymh, in. 4, 

Love’s not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that stand 

Aloof from the entire point. Sh. Lear, 1.1. 

Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs ; 

Being purg’d, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes ; 

Being vex’d, a sea nourished with lovers’ tears ; 

What is it else P A madness most discreet, 

A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. Sh. Mom. i.l. 

Alas ! that love whose view is muffled still. 

Should without eyes see pathways to his will. Sh. Mom. i. 1. 

Buin’d love, when it is built anew 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. Ih. ii. 2. 

Stony limits cannot hold love out: 

And what love can do, that dares love attempt. Sh. Mom. ii. 2. 

How silver-sweet sound lovers* tongues by night. 

Like softest music to attending ears I Sh. Mom. ii. 2. 

Dost thou love me P Ilcnow thou wilt say—ay : 

And I will take thy word. Yet, if thou swear’st. 

Thou may’st prove false ; at lovers’ perjuries. 

They say Jove laughs. Sh. Mom. w. 2 


i 
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ZOTEy LOYBIiS. 

LOVEf ZOYEBS--^continued. 

O, gentle Borneo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ; 

Or, if thou think’st I am too quickly won. 

I’ll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world. Sk, Bom. ii. 2. 
Sweet, good night! 

TThis bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. Ih. ir. 2 . 

Come what sorrow can, 

I cannot countervail th’ exchange of joy 

That one short minute gives me in her sight. Sh. Born, ir. G. 

Love moderately ; long love doth so, 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. Bh. Bom. it. 6 . 

When the blood bums, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows. These blazes, daughter, 

Giving more light than heat,—extinct in both 
Ev’n in their promise as it is a making. 

You must not take for fire. 

Be somewhat scanty of your maiden presence, 

Set your entreatments at a higher rate. 

Than a command to parley. Sh, Bam. i. 3. 

Doubt thou the stars are fire ; 

Doubt that the sun doth move : 

Doubt truth to be a liar; 

But never doubt, I love. Sh, Ham. ii. 2 . 

T is a question left us yet to prove, 

Whether love leads fortune, or else fortune \o\G.Sh.Ha7n.iii.2. 
Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear; 

Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. J 6 . 111 . 2 . 
Kature is fine in love: and, where't is fine, 

It sends some precious instance of itself 

After the thing it loves. Sh, Ham, iv. 5. 

There lives within the very flame of love 

A kind of wick, or snuflf, that will abate it; 

And nothing is at a like goodness still; 

For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 

Dies in his own too-much. Sh. Ham. ir. 7. 

She is so conjunctive to my life and soul. 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. Sh, Ham, iv. 7. 

I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love. 


0th, I. 3. 
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LOVE, LOVEES— 

Excellent wretch; Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee! and, when I love thee not 
Chaos is come again. OiU, in. 3, 

I had rather be a toad. 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a comer in the thing I love, 

For others’ uses. 5/t. Otli* m. 3. 

If he be not one that tmly lores you, 

That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning, 

I have no judgment in an honest face. Sh. 0th. in. 3. 

Unkindness may do much, 

And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. Sh. 0th. iv. 2. 

My love doth so approve him, 

That even his stubbornness, his checks and frowns, 

Have grace and favour in them. Sh. 0th. iv, 3. 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire; 

IS’ot gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. Sh.Ven. Sf Ad* 
Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle ; 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty ; 

Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle ; 

Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty : 

A lily pale, with damask die to grace her : 

Hone lairer, nor none falser to deface her. Sh. Pas. Pit. vii. 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 

Some in their Wealth, some in their body’s force; 

Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse ; 

And every humour hath its adjunct pleasure. 

Wherein it finds a joy above tne rest; 

But these particulars are not my measure ; 

All these X better in one general best. 

Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Bicher than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost. 

Of more delight than hawks or horses be ; 

And having thee, of all men's pride I boast: 

Wretched in this alone, that tnou mayst take 

All this away, and me most wretched make. Sh. Sonnet 91, 

My love is stren^hened, though more weak in seeming; 

I love not less, though less the show appear; 

That love is merchandized, whose rich esteeming 

The owner’s tongue doth publish everywhere. Sh.Sonnet \(fL 
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LOVE, UrrEBSh-evniumed, 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove ; 

O no I it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, although liis height be taken. 

Love's not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
W'ithin his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved;— 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. Sh* Sonnet 116. 

In faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes. 

For they in thee a thousand errors note ; 

But ’tis my heart that loves what they despise, 

Who in despite of view is pleased to dote. Sk. Sonnet 141, 
Love is that madness which all lovers have ; 

But yet ’tis sweet and pleasing so to rave ; 

’Tis an enchantment where the reason’s bound; 

But paradise is in th’ enchanted ground ; 

A palace void of envy, cares, and strife. 

Where gentle hours delude so much of life. Beaumont ^ FleU 
To ask the reason why thou art in love. 

Or what might be the noblest end in love. 

Would overthrow that kindly rising warmth, 

That many times slides gently o’er the heart. Beau, Sf FI, Cox, 
The end of love is to have two made one, 

In will and in affection. Ben Jonson. 

Such is the posie love composes; 

A stinging nettle mix’d with roses, Browiij FastoraU, 

Love ne’er should die ; 

'Tis the soul’s cordial; *tis the fount of life: 

Therefore should spring eternal in the breast. 

One object lost, another should succeed ; 

And all our life be love. Brown, Pastorals, 

Equality is no rule in love’s grammar; 

That sole unhappiness is left to princes 

To marry blood. Beaumont ^ Fletchert Maid in the Mill, 

Love’s of a strangely o^en simple kind. 

And thinks none sees it, ’cause itself is blind. Cowley, 
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LQVEf LOVERS—conttm^gd. 

A miphty pain to love it is, 

And tis a pain that pain to miss ; 

But of all pains, the greatest pain 

It is to love, but love in vain. Corelev. 

Love is maintain'd by wealth, when aU. is si^nt, 

Adversity then breeds the discontent. Merrick, Aph, 141. 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover. 

Prithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 

Looking ill prevail ? 

Prithee, why so pale P Sir Jno. Sacklhig, on a Weddnin. 

Instruct me now what love will do ; 

'Twill make a tongueless man to woo. 

Inform me next what love will do; 

'Twill strangely make a one of two. 

Teach me besides what love will do ; 

'Twill quickly mar and make ye too. 

Tell me, now last, what love will do ; 

'Twill hurt and heal a heart pierc'd through. Ih. Hesp. 253. 
Love's of itself too sweet; the best of all 
Is, when love’s honey has a dash of gall. Merrick, Apli. 330. 
When words we want, love teacheth to indite ; 

And what we blush to speak, she bids us write. Ih, Aph. 140. 
Let moderation on thy passions wait; 

Who loves too much, too much the lov’d will hate. Ih, 253. 
If all the world and love were young. 

And truth in every shepherd's tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Maleighy Nymph's Iteply to JPass. Sheph,, 
Blushes a woman’s passions may reveal. 

But men their passions by their words should tell. Orrery^ 
An ** ignis fatuus” that bewitches, 

iind leads men into pools and ditches. JButler, Mud. 1, i. 509. 
The darts of love, like lightning, wound within. 

And, tho’ they pierce it, never hurt the skin ; 

They leave no marks behind them where they fly, 

Tho^ through the tend’rest part of all, the eje.Ib, Cat ^ Puss. 
Quoth he, to bid me not to love 
Is to forbid my pulse to move. 

My beard to grow, my ears to stick up, 

Or, when I’m in a fit to hiccup! Butler, Mud. 


i 
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LOVE, LOVERS— continued. 

All love at first, like generous wine, 

Ferments and frets until *tis fine ; 

But when *tis settled on the lee 
And from the impurer matter free. 

Becomes the richer still the older. Butlery Sudihran. 

Love is a fire, that burns and sparkles 
In men as naturally as in charcoals. 

Which sooty chemists stop in holes 
When out of wood they extract coals : 

So lovers should their passion choke. 

That though they burn they may not smoke. Butlery JEEud. 

In all amours a lover burns. 

With frowns, as well as smiles, by turns ; 

And hearts have been as oft with sullen. 

As charming looks, surpris’d and stolen. Ih. Hud. iir. 1. 913. 
What mad lover ever dy’d. 

To ^ain a soft and gentle bride ? 

Or for a lady tender-hearted. 

In purling streams or hemp departed ? Butler, Hud. 2. i. 23. 
A lover is, the more he*s brave 
T’ his mistress, but the more a slave ,• 

And whatsoever she commands, 

Becomes a favour from her hands. 

Which he’s oblig’d t’ obey, and must. 

Whether it be unjust or just. H. JEp. to his Lady, 193. 

For money has a power above 
The stars, and fate, to manage love, 

Whose arrows, learned poets hold, 

That never miss, are tipp'd with gold. lb.Lady s Answer, 131. 
Love, the most generous passion of the mind, 

The softest refuge innocence can find ; 

The safe director of un guided youth. 

Fraught with kind wishes, and secured by truth. 

The cordial drop heaven in our cup has thrown. 

To make the nauseous draughts of life go down ; 

On which one only blessing God might raise. 

In lands of atheists, subsidies of praise. Rochester. 

I look’d and gaz’d, and never miss'd my heart. 

It fled so pleasingly away; but now my soul 

Is all Lavmia’s ; now she is fix’d 

Firm in my heart; by secret vows made there, 

Th’indelible records of faithful love ! Otway, Cat Mar* 

z 2 
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]^VE, XiOyZBS— continued, 

liove reipas a very tyrant in my heart, 

Attended on his throne by all nis guards 

Of Airious wishes, fears, and nice suspicions. Otway^ Orphan, 

All love may be expelled by other love, 

As poisons are by poisons. Dry den. All for Dove, 

' Love gives esteem, and then he gives desert; 

He either finds equality, or makes it: 

Like death, he knows no difference in degrees. 

But planes and levels all. Dry den, Marriage-a-la-Mode, 

[Love reckons hours for months, and days for years ; 

I And every little absence is an age. Dry den, Amph, 

True love is never happy but by halves ; 

An April sunshine, that by fits appears ; 

It smues by moments but it mourns by years. Ih. K. Arthur, 
Love is a passion 

Which kindles honour into noble acts. Dry den. Rival Ladiec, 
The proverb holds, that to be wise and love. 

Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dry den, Ral. ^ Ar cite, ir. 
Love the sense of right and wrong confounds, 

Strong love and proud ambition have no bounds. Ih, iii. 803. 
Love endures no tie, 

And Jove but laughs at lovers’ perjury. Ih, ii. 148. 

Th^ power of love 

In earth, and seas, and air, and heaven above, 

Rules, unresisted, with an awful nod. 

By daily miracles declared a god. 

Ho blinds the wise, gives eyesight to the blind. 

And moulds and stamps anew the lover’s mind. Ib, ii. 350, 
Lovo various minds does variously inspire : 

He stirs in gentle natures gentle fire. 

Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 

But raging fiames tempestuous souls invade,—> 

A fire, which every windy passion blows ; 

With pride it mounts, and wdth revenge it glows. 

Dtyden, Tyrannic qf Dove, 
Love teaches cunning even to innocence ; 

And where' he gets possession, his first work 
Is to dig deep within a heart, and there 
Lie hid, lind like a miser in the dark, 

So alone. Dryden, Tempest, 2128, 
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IiOVE, LOVEBS— continued. 

The ilhi of lover not those of fate, I fear, 

These I can brave, but those I cannot bear. DrydeTu 

Love never fails to master what he finds. 

But works a difierent way in diflerent minds. 

The fool enlightens, and the wise he blinds. Ib, Cymon^ 464. 

Love is a child that talks in broken langu^e. 

Yet then he speaks most plain. Drydertf IroiL ^ Ores, 2218. 
How many are not lov'd who think they are ! • 

Yet all are willing to believe the fair: 

And, though 'tis beauty’s known and obvious cheat. 

Yet man’s self love still favours the deceit, lb. Con, Q-ren, ii.l. 
I am not what I was : since yesterday, 

My food forsakes me, and my needful rest; 

I pine, I languish, love to be alone ; 

Think much, speak little, and in speaking sigh. 

When I see Torrismond, I am unquiet, 

And when I see him not, I am in pain. Dryden^ Span, Friar^ 
When yet a virgin free and undispos’d, 

I lov’d, but saw you only with my eyes ; 

I could not reach the beauties of your soul: 

I have liv’d since then in contemplation, 

And long experience of your Rowing goodness ; 

What then was passion is my judgment now. 

Thro’ all the several changes of your life 
Confirm’d and settled in adoring you. JEayneSy Fatal Mlstahe, 
I If you miscarry, you are lost so far ; 

I jPor there’s no erring twice in love or war. Fomfret, Love TrL 
Let those love now, who never loved before. 

Let those who always loved, now love the moio. Parnell yPerv, V, 
Love is, or ought to be, our greatest bliss ; 

Since every other joy, how dear soever. 

Gives way to that, and we leave all for love. 
j Rowe, Lady J, Grey, ii. 1. 

}j When love once pleads admission to our hearts. 

In spite of all the virtue we can boast, 

VThe woman that deliberates is lost. Addison,Oato, iv. 1. 
Thou know’st it is a blind and foolish passion, 

Pleased and disgusted with it knows not what. Addison, Cato, 
With what graceful tenderness he loves! 

And breathes the softest, the sincerest vows ! 

Complacency, and truth, and manly sweetness. 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and soothe his thoughts, lb, Calo, 
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IiOVJBy \^r91E3SA—continued, 

When love's well tim*d, 'tis not a fault to love : 

' The strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wise. 

Sink in the soft captivity together. Addison, Cato, 

liove is not to be reason’d down, or lost 
•In high ambition, or a thirst of greatness : 

'Tis second life, it grows into the soul. 

Warms ev’ry vein, and beats in ev'ry pulse. Addison, Cato, 
She that would raise a noble love, must find 
Ways to beget a passion for her mind ; 

She must be that which she to be would seem ; 

For all true love is grounded in esteem 

Plainness and truth gain more a generous heart 

Than all the crooked subtleties of art. Sheff, D. Buckingham. 

Love, well thou know’st, no partnership allows : 

Cupid averse rejects divided vows. Brior, Henrg df JEmma. 

court others in verse, but I love thee in prose ; 

They have my whimsies, but thou hast my heart. Brior. 
Fantastic tyrant of the amorous heart. 

How hard thy yoke ! how cruel is thy dart! 

Those ’scape thy anger, who refuse thy sway, 

And those are punish’d most who most obey. Ih. Solomon, 2. 

If there’s delight in love, 'tis when I see 

That heart, wnich others bleed for, bleed for mo. 

Congreve, The Wag of the World, in. 12. 
IjLife without love’s a load, and time stands still; 

I What we refuse to him, to death we give ; 

V And then, then only, when we love, we live. Congreve. 

Love is that passion which refines the soul: 

First made men heroes, and those heroes gods. 

Its genial fires inform the sluggish mass ; 

The rugged soften, and the tim’rous warm ; 

Gives wit to fools and manners to the clo^^m. 

JSiggons, Qen. Conq. 

(Love, thou hast every bliss in store, 

7*Tis friendship, and ’tis something more ; 

I Each other every wish they give— 

7 Not to know love, is not to live. Gag, Faltles. 

Love is not in our power. 

Nay, what seems stranger, is not in our choice. 

We only love ^here fate ordains we should, 

And, blmdly fond, oft slight superior merit, 

Frotode, Fall of Saguntum. 
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LOVE, LOVERS — continued. 

/Love is a subject to himself alone, 
lAnid knows no other empire than his own, Lt^nsdowne. 

Soon as thy letters tremblinp:, I unclose, 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 

Oh, name for ever sad I for ever dear I 

Still breath’d in sighs, still utter’d with a tear I JPope, JEfoi:sa. 
[Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

[Spreads his light wings,‘ and in a moment flies. I^ojoe, Eloisa^ 

O, happy state, when souls each other draw. 

When 1 ove is liberty, and nature law : 

All then is full, possessing and possess'd, 

ISTo craving void left aching in the breast; 

Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 

And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. Jdope, EL 
Lore why do we one passion call. 

When 'tis a compound of them all ? 

Where hot and cold, where sharp and sweet, 

In all their equipages meet; 

Where pleasures mix’d with pains appear. 

Sorrow with joy, and hope with fear. Swifi, Caden, ^Vanessa* 
Let the fools 

Who follow fortune, live upon her smiles; 

All our prosperity is placed in love : 

We have enough of tliat to make us happy. Southerner Or on. 

I have a heart! but if it could be false 
To my first vows, ever to love again. 

These honest hands should tear it from my breast, 

And throw the traitor from me, SoutJierne. 

A lover is the very food of nature. 

Made sick by his own wantonness of thought, 

His fever’d fancy. Thomson, Sophonisha. 

Wilt thou be undone P 

Hesign the towering thought ? the vast design 
With future glories big ! the warrior’s wreath ? 

The praise of senates r an applauding world ? 

^All for a sigh ? all for a soft embrace P Thomson, Soph. v. 2. 

Why should we kill the best of passions, love ? 

It aids the hero, bids ambition rise 
To nobler heights, inspires immortal deeds, 

Ev’n softens brutes, and adds a grace to virtue. Ib. Soph. v. 2. 
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And let th' aspiring youtli beware of lore, 

Of the smooth glance beware ; for ’tis too late^ 

When on his heart the torrent-softness pours. 

Then wisdom prostrate lies, and fading fame 

Dissolves in air away. T/tomson^ Spring, 980. 

Banish that fear; my flame can never waste. 

For love sincere refines upon the taste. Cihher, Uou* Oal,y.\, 

Perish the lover, whose imperfect flame 

[Forgets one feature of the nymph he loved. Shenstone. 

Yet do not my folly reprove ; 

She was fair—and my passion begun ; 

She smiled—and I could not but love : . 

She is faithless—and I am undone. Shenstone, Pastoral, iv. 

Art thou not dearer to my eyes than light ? 

Dost thou not circulate through all my veins. 

Mingle with life, and form my very soulP Young, Busiris. v.l. 

Love, like wine, gives a tumultuous bliss, 

Heighten’d indeed beyond all mortal pleasures ; 

But mingles pangs and madness in the bowl. Young, Bev, 1.1. 

The maid that loves, 
fcroes out to sea upon a shattered plank, 

Iknd puts her trust in miracles for safety. Young, Bov, iv. 1. 
But oh ! those eyes ! those murderers ! oh whence. 

Whence didst thou steal those burning orbs ? from heaven ? 
Thou didst; and ’tis religion to adore them. Young, Bov, v. 2. 

Who never lov’d, ne’er suffered ; he feels nothing, 

Who nothing feels but for himself alone ; 

And when we feel for others, reason reels 

y3*erloaded, from her path, and man runs mad. Young, N, T, v. 

If love were endless, men were gods ; ’tis that 

Does counterbalance travail, danger, pain,— 

’Tis Heaven’s expedient to make mortals bear 

The light, and cheat them of the peaceful grave. Young, 

Keen are the pangs 

Of hapless love and passion unapproved; 

But where consenting wishes meet* and vows, 

Beciprocally breathed, confirm the tie, 

Joy rolls on joy, an unexhausted stream. 

And virtue crowns the sacred scene with peace. Smollett. 
Hone without hope e'er lov’d the brightest fair; 

Bat love can hope, where reason would despair, L, LgtteWm^ 
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Love well repaid, and not too weakly sunk 
In wanton and unmanly tenderness, 

Adds bloom to health; o'er ev'ry virtue sheds 
A gay, humane, a sweet, and generous grace. 

And brightens all the ornaments of man. Armstrong^ Art T.K, 

Love is a passion whose effects are various, 

It ever bnngs some changes upon the soul, 

Some virtue or some vice, till then unknown, 

Degrades the hero, and makes cowards valiant. 

AT. Broohfiy Gustavus Vasa. 
*Tis love combin’d with guilt alone, that melts 
The soften’d soul to cowardice and sloth; 

But virtuous passion prompts the great resolve, 

And fans the slumbermg spark of heavenly hre. Johnson ^L'ene, 

It’s gude to be merry and wise. 

It’s gude to be honest and true, 

And afore you’re off wi’ the auld love 

It’s best to be on wi’ the new. Old Scotch Song. 

It’s good to be off wi’ the old love 
Before ye be on wi’ the new. 

Old Scotch Songt quoted by Sir TF. Scott in Bride of Lam. 
Had we never loved so kindly. 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Kever met or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. Bums, Song A Fond Kiss. 

* Kot vernal showers to budding flowers, 

Hot autumn to the farmer, 

8 o dear can be as thou to me. 

My fair, my lovely charmer! Burns. 

I It warms me, it charms mo to mention but her name ; 
lit heats me, it beats me, and sets me a’ on flame ! 

Burns, Fpisile to Davie. 
When pleasure sparkles in the cup of youth. 

And the gay hours on downy wing advance, 

Oh I then ^tis sweet to hear the lip of truth 

Breathe the soft vows of love, sweet to entrance 

The raptur’d soul by intermingling glance 

Of mutual bliss. Mrs. Tlghe, Psyche, vi. 

Economy in love is peace to nature, 

Much like economy in worldly matter ; 

We should be prudent, never live too fast; 

Profusion will not, cannot always last. 


Peter Pindar % 
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LOVE, ISrrEBi&^continned. 

\giOve in a liut, with water and a emst, 
lUs—love, forgive us ! cinders, ashes, dust. KeaU^ Lamia, 
A slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm kind 
Of gentle feminine delight, and shown 
More in the eyelids tlian the eyes, resign’d 
Bather to hide what pleases most unknown, 

Are the best tokens (to a modest mind) 

Of love, when seated on liis loveliest throne — 

A sincere woman’s breast; for over-warm, 

Or over-cold, annihilates the charm. 

Away! away ! my early dream, 

Bemembrance never must awake ; 

Oh ! where is Lethe’s fabled stream P 
My foolish heart be still, or break. 

It is the same together or apart. 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline : 

"We are entwined; let death come slow or fast, 

The tie which bound the first endures the last! 

Why did she love him P Curious fool! be still; 

Is human love the growth of human will 1 Byrons Lara^ 22. 

Alas! what else is love but sorrow P Even 

He who made earth in love, had soon to grieve 

About its first and best inhabitants. Byron, Heaven JE. i. 3. 

I loved her well; I would have loved her better, 

Had love been met with love : as’t is, I leave her 
To brighter destinies, if so she deems them. Byron, H, E, 
The war of elements no fears impart 
To love, whose deadliest bane is human art: 

There lie the only rocks our course can check,Ifi.BWc/e ofAh.2,, 
If changing cheek, and scorching vein, 

Lips taught to writhe, but not complain, 

If bursting heart, and madd’ning brain, 

And daring deed, and vengeful steel. 

And all that I have felt, and feel. 

Betoken love—that love was mine. Byron, Giaour, 

Oh ! I envy those 

Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose, 

Who never feel the void—the wandering thought 

That sighs o’er visions—such as mine hath wrought. Ib, 

Earth holds no other like ,to thee, 

Or if it doth, in rain for me. Byron^ Giaour, 


Byron, 


Byron, 


Byron, 
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love, L0VEB8— continued. 

Love indeed is light from heaven ; 

A spark of that immortal fire, 

With angels shared, by Allah given, 

"lo lift from earth our low desire. 

Devotion wafts the mind above, 

But heaven itself descends in love ; 

A feeling from the Godhead caught. 

To wean from self each sordid thought; 

A ray of him who form’d the whole; 

A glory circling round the soul! JBi/ron, Giaour^ 1127. 

Love will find its way 

Through paths where wolves would fear to prey, 

And if it dares enough't were hard 

If passion met not some reward. Byron^ Giaour. 

The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 

But mine was like the lava flood 

That boils in Etna’s breast of flame. Byron, Giaour. 

And there were sighs, the deeper for suppression. 

And stolen glances, sweeter for the theft, 

And burning blushes, tho’ for no transgression, 

Tremblings when met, and restlessness when left. Byron,D.J. 
Oh, love ! what is there in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be lov’d ? Ah, why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreath’d thy bowers. 

And made thy best interpreter a sigh P Byron, D. J. iii. 2. 

Love bears within itself the very germ 

Of change : and how should this be otherwise P 

That violent things more quickly find a term 

Is shown through nature’s whole analogies. Byron, D. J. 

O love I how perfect is thy mystic art. 

Strengthening the weak, and trampling on the strong, 

How self-deceitful is the sagest part 

Of mortals whom thy lure hath led along. Byron, D. J.i. 106. 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s whole existence; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, ana the mart, 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, often in exchange; 

Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange; 

Men have aU these resources, we bnt one— 

To love again, and be again undone. Bymn^ B. J, i. 19L 
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ZiOTE, Z4)¥X3EUI— eontmned. 

Love's a camekms power; Fv© known it Iioid 
Out tlirou^ a fever caused by its own heat; 

But be much puzzled by a cough and cold. 

And find a qumsy very hard to treat. Byron, T>. J. ii. 22. 
Ceres presents a plate of vermicelli,— 

For love must be sustained like flesh and blood,— 

While Bacchus pours out wine ; or hands a jelly : 

Eggs, oysters, too, are amatory food. Byron, 1>. J. ii. 176. 

My days of love are over, me no more 

The charms of maid, wife, and still less of widow,- 

Can make the fool of which they made before. Ih. r. 216. 

Alas ! the love of women ! it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing : 

For all of theirs upon that die is thrown. 

And, if ’tis lost, hfe hath no more to bring 

To them, but mockeries of the past alone. Byron, T>. «/*. ii. 199 

Oh Love ! thou art the very god of evil. 

For, after aU, we cannot call the devil. Byron, D, J. li. 205. 
O love ! O glory ! what are ye who fly. 

Around us ever, rarely to alight P 

There’s not a meteor in the polar sky 

Of such transcendant and more fleeting flight, 

Chill, and chain’d to cold earth, we lift on high 
Our eyes in search of either lovely light; 

A thousand and a thousand colours they 
Assume, ihen loaves us on our freezing way. Ib. D, J*. vii. 1. 
1' Love rules the camp ; the court, the grove, for love 
I !s heaven, and heaven is love so sings the bard; 
iVTiich it were rather difficult to prove, 

(A thing with poetry in general hard). 

. Perhaps there may bo something in “ the grove," 
it least it rhymes to “ love but I'm prepared. 

To doubt (no less than landlords of their rental,) 

If courts and camps ’’ be quite so sentimental. Ib. xii. 13. 
Yes, it was love, if thoughts of tenderness. 

Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by distress. 

Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime. 

And yet—oh, more than all! untired by time. Byron, Corsair. 
*Tis his nature to advancq or die ; 

He stands not still, but pr de^ys or grows 

Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 

With the immortal lights, in its eternity. Ih. C. ITar. in. 103. 
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LOVE, LOVERS— 

Oh love I young love! bound in thy rosy band, 

Let sage or cynic prattle as he will, 

These hours, and only these, redeem lifers years of ill I 

Byrotit CL H. ii. 81. 

O I that the desert were my dwelling place. 

With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her. lb. C. JS. Pilg. iv. 177. 
For glances beget ogles, (^les sighs, 

Sighs wishes, wishes wordfs, and words a letter : 

And then God knows what mischief may arise. 

When love links two young people in one fetter. IL Bcppo. 
She was his life. 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all. Byron^ The Bream, 66. 

The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears ; 

The Eose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. Scott,Lady,i\.l. 
True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven ; 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire. 

Whose wishes, soon as granted fly *, 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silken tie.* 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 

In body and in soul can bind. Scott, Lay, v. 13. 

In peace, love tunes the shepherd’s reed; 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below, and saints above; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. Scott, Lay, iii, 1. 

Th maiden confidence she stood, 

Though mantled in her cheek the blood, 

And told her love with such a ^h 

Of deep and hopeless agony, ^ott. Lady of the Lake, iv. IS. 

Oh, why ahould man’s success remove 

The very charms that make his love! Scott, Marmion, iii. 17. 
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LOVE) LOVEBS— continued. 

What say*st thou, wise one P that all-powerful love 

Can fortune’s strong impediment remove P 

Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth. 

The pride of genius with the pride of birth. Crahhfi, 

In many ways does the full heart reveal 

The presence of the love it would conceal. Coleridge. 

I have heard of reasons manifold 
Why love must needs be blind, 

But this the best of all I hold— 

His eyes are in his mind. Coleridge, to a Ladg. 

Man, while he loves, is never quite deprav'd, 

And woman’s triumph, is a lover sav’d. Hon. C. Lamb. 

Give me but 

Something whereunto I may bind my heart ; 

Something to love, to rest upon, to clasp 

Affection’s tendrils round. Mrs. Hemans. 

Hear, Father ! hear,—and aid! 

If I have loved too well, if I have shed, 

In my vain fondness, o’er a mortal head 
Gifts, on Thy slirine, my God, more fitly laid ; 

If I have sought to live 

But in one light, and made a mortal eye 

The lonely star of my idolatry, 

Thou that art love, oh ! pity and forgive ! Mrs.Hemans. 

Our love was like most other loves j 
A little glow, a little shiver, 

A rose-bud, and a pair of gloves. 

And “ Flv not yet’’—upon the river ; 

Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 

A miniature, a lock of hair, 

The usual vows,—and then we parted. 

We parted ; months and years I'olied by ; 

We met again four summers after j 
Our parting Was aU sob and sigh; 

Our meeting was all mirth and laughter: 

For in my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 

And she was not the ball-room’s belle; 

But only—Mrs. Something Rogers ! 

rraed, Belle of the Ball*rpom* 
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LOVE, LOVEBS— continued. 

Do anything but love! or, if thou lovest. 

And art a woman, hide thy love from him 
Whom thou dost worship : never let him know 
How dear he is; flit like a bird before him; 

Lead him from tree to tree, from flower to dower; 

But be not won; or thou wilt, like that bird, 

When caught and caged, be left to pine neglected, 

And perish in forgetfuhiess. X. E. Lamlm. 

O love ! thy essence is thy purity! 

Breathe one unhallowed breath upon thy flame, 

And it is gone for ever, and but leaves 
A sullied vase—its pure light lost in shame. X. E. Landon, 
They sin who tell us love can die ; 

It’s holy flame for ever bumeth; 

Brom heaven it came, to heaven returneth s 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times receiv’d, at times oppress’d. 

It here is tried and purified. 

In heaven it hath its perfect rest: 

It soweth here with grief and care, 

But the harvest-time of love is there. Southey, Curse K, s. 10. 

In joyous youth, what soul hath never known 
Thought, leeling, taste, harmonious to its own? 

Who hath not paused while beauty’s pensive eye 
Ask’d from his near! the homage of a sigh P 
Who hath not own’d, with rapture-smitten frame. 

The power of grace, the magic of a name ? Campbell,FI.Hope, 

And stiU, when a pair of lovers meet, 

There’s a sweetness in air, unearthly sweet, 

That savours still of that happy retreat 
Where Eve by Adam was courted: 

Whilst the joyous thrush, and the gentle dove, 

Woo’d their mates in the boughs above, 

And the serpent, as yet, only sported. Hood, Miss Kilmanseyj. 

For all is bright, and beauteous, and clear, 

And the meanest thing most precious and dear 
When the made of love is present: 

Love, that lends a sweetness and grace 
To the humblest spot, and the pjamest face— 

That turns Wilderness Row into Paradise Place, 

And Garlick Hill to Mount Pleasant I Ib. Miss Kimansegg. 
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LOVE, XiOVEBS— contintied. 

Who hath not felt that breath in the air, 

A perfume and freshness strange and rare, 

A w armth in the light, and a bhss everywhere, 

When young hearts yearn together ? 

All sweets below, and all sunny above, 

Oh 1 there’s nothing in life like making lore. 

Save making hay in fine weather I Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, 

I love thee, I love thee ! 'tis all that I can say— 

It is my vision in the night, my dreaming in the day; 

The very echo of my heart, the blessing when I pray : 

I love thee, I love tliee I is all that I can say. T. Mood, I*oeint, 
There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 

'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
f Would overset the brain, or break the heart. Wordsworth, 
Oh nature I though blessed and bright are thy rays. 

O’er the brow of creation enchantingly thrown. 

Yet faint are they all to the lustre that plays 

In a smile from the heart that is dearly our own. T, Moore, 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. Xh, Come rest. 
The choice what heart can doubt, 

Of tents with love or thrones without. Moore, Lalla Rookh, 
Alas—how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried. 

And sorrow had more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off. 

Dike ships that have gone down at sea. 

When heaven was all tranquillity. Moore^ Lalla jRoohh, 

Oh I what was love made for, if *tis not the same 
Through joy and through sorrow—through glory and shame ? 

T, Moore, 

Oh I thou shalt be all else to me. 

That heart can feel or tongue can feign ; 

I’ll praise, admire, and worship thee. 

But must not, dare not love again. T, Moore, 

O mane of love 1 unembellish’d by you, 

Has the garden a blush or the herbage a hue ? 

Or blooms there a prospect in nature or art, 

lake the vista that shines thrQUgh the eye to the heart ? 16, 
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LOVE, lOYEBS — continued. 

A light comes o’er me from those looks of love. 

Like the first dawn of mercy from above. T. Moore. 

So brief our existence, a glimpse at the most 
Is all we can Imve of liie few we hold dear; 

But oft even joy is unheeded and lost. 

For want of some heart that could echo it near. 

Ah, well may we hope when this short life is gone. 

To meet in some world of more permanent bliss; 

For a smile or a grasp of the hand hast’ning on 
Is all we enjoy of eacn other in this. T. Moore, *And doth not 
Oh ! who, that has ever had tapture complete, meetimj; 
Would ask how we feel it, or wny it is sweet; 

How rays are confus’d, or how particles fly, 

Through the medium refin’d of a glance or a sigh! 

Is there one, who but once would not rather have known it ? 
Than written, ■v^ith Harvey, whole volumes upon \i.T.Moore. 
True love is at home on a carpet, 

And mightily likes his ease,— 

And true love has an eye for a dinner. 

And starves beneath shady trees. 

His wing is the fan of a lady. 

His foot’s an invisible thing. 

And his arrow is tipp’d with a jewel. 

And shot from a silver string. N. P. WUlist Poems. 

Then come the wild weather—come sleet or come snow. 

We wUl stand by each other, however it blow ; 
expression and sickness, and sorrow and pain. 

Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

Longfellow, from, the German. 
The first sound in the song of love 
Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound. 

Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument the soul, 

A play the prelude of our fate. Longfellow, 

Love is ever busy with his shuttle. 

Is ever weaving into life’s dull warp 
Bright gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian : 

H^ging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. • Longfellow. 

I hold it true, whate’er befall, 

I feel it when I sorrow most; 

*Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all. Tennyson, In Memor. xxvii. 

A. A 
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LOVSi WTEBM-^continued, 

Love strong in wish, is weak in reason, still 
Forming a thousand ills, which ne'er shall be. 

And, like a coward, kills itself to-day 

With fancy*d grief for fear it die to-morrow. SetoelU HaleigK 
O love I when womanhood is in the flush, 

And man is a young and unspotted thing. 

His first breathed word, and her half-conscious blush, 

Are fair as light in heaven, or flowers in spring. Ctmningham, 
1 loved thee, beautiful and kind. 

And plighted an eternal vow ; 

So altered are thy face and mind, 

'Twere peijury to love thee now. Earl Nugent. 

Oh, woman's love! at times it may 
Seem cold or clouded, but it bums 
With true, undeviating ray. 

And never from its idm turns. 

Its sunshine is a smile—a frowfl 

The heavy cloud that weighsdt down. Croly. 

Tell her I'll love her while the clouds drop rain. 

Or while there’s water in the pathless main. Old Song. 

My heart with love is beating, 

Transported by your eyes ; 

Alas ! there's no retreating^ 

In vain your captive flies. Old Song, 

Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ; 

Ah no ! the love that kills indeed 

Despatches at a blow. Lord Eolland, 

He, who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 

Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all; 

A grace within his soul has reigned. 

Which nothing else can bring— 

Thank God, for all that I have gained, 

By that high sufiering. iiL*}£ilnes {Lord Houghton), 

The heart that passion never fired^ 

Of other's love, can nothing tell— 

How can I teach you what*s inspired, 

Unless you are inspired as well? Hmghion, 

Love buys not with the ruthless usurer^s gold 

The loathsome prostitution of a hand 

Without a heart.. Love sacrifices aU things 

To bless the thing it loves. Bulwer Lytton, Lady qf Lyom. 
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lOVEBS’ VOWS. 

What mad lover ever dt'd. 

To gain a soft and gentle bride ? 

Or for a lady tender-hearted, 

In purling streams or hemp departed F Butler, Hud. in. 23. 

You know how fickle comm cm lovers are: 

Their oaths and vows are cautiously believed, 

For few there are but have been once deceived. Dryden. 

XiOVI!IiIBr£SS'*^Ad^ Dress. 

Yet when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

And in herself complete; so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say. 

Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 

Milton, P. X. VIII. 547. 

Her gentle limbs she did undress. 

And laid down in her fovdiness. Coleridge, Christahel, i. 

LOYALTY. 

I would serve my king, 

Serve him with all my fortune here at home, 

And serve him with my person in the wars ; 

Watch for him, fight for him, bleed for him, die for him; 

As every true-born subject ought. Otway, Orphan. 

*Tis not the walls or purple that defends 
A prince from foes, but ^tis his fort of friends. 

JEerricJc, Aph. 130> 

Subjects like these are seldom seen. 

Who not forsake me at my greatest need, 

Hor for base lucre sold their loyalty; 

But shared my dangers to the last event, 

And fenced them with their own. Dry den. 

Let fools the name of loyalty divide, 

Wise men and gods, are on the strongest side. 

Sedley, Ant. Cleop. 

LDST. _ 

Love comforteth, like sunshine after rain, 

But lust’s effect is tempest after sun; 

Love's gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 

Lust’s winter cmnes ere summer half be done; 

Love surfeits not—lust, like a glutton, dies; 

liove is all truth—^lust full of fculest lies. Sh, Yen. Ad. 134. 

A A 2 
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But when lust 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. Milton, Comm, 463. 

Lust is, of all the frailties of our nature, 

What most we ought to fear; the headstrong beast 
Bushes along, impatient of the course; 

IVTor hears the rider s call, nor feels the rein. Eowe, R. Convert, 
I know the Yerj difference that lies 
'Twixt hallow'd love and base unholy lust; 

I know the one is as a golden spur, 

Urging the spirit to all noble aims ; 

The oUier but a foul and mi^ pit, 

O'erthrowing it in midst of its career. F.K.Butler, Francis /. 

lUXUBY. 

War destroys men, but luxury mankind 

At once corrupts; the body and the mind. Croicne, Caligula, 

What will not luxury use ? Earth, sea, and air, 

Are daily ransack’d for the bill of fare ; 

Blood stuflT’d in skins is British Christians’ food, 

And France robs marshes of the croaking brood. Gay, Trivia, 
O luxury! thou curs’d by heaven’s decree, 

How Ol-exchang’d are things hke these for thee ? 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! Goldsmith, Des, Vil, 
Sofas, ’t was half a sin to sit upon, 

So costly were they ; carpets, every stitch 

Of worKmanship so rare, they made you wish 

You could glide o’er them like a golden fish. Byron D. J, v.65. 

Fell luxury ! more perilous to youth 

Than storms or quicksands, poverty or chains. 

H, More, Belshazzar, i. 

Lies. 

Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie; 

A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

G, Herbert, The Church Porch, 

And he that does one fault at first, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. 


Watts, Against Lying^ 
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MACHIAVELLI. 

Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick 
Tho* he ffare his name to our Old Nick, 

But was below the least of these. 

That pass th’ world for holiness. Butler, Hud, 3. i. 1314. 

MADKESS —see Deceit. 

By mine honesty. 

If she be mad, as I belicro no other, 

Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense 
(Such a dependency of thing on things) 

As e’er I heard in madness. Sh. M,for M. v. 1. 

I am not mad;—I would to heaven I were ! 

For then, ’tis like I should forget myself; 

O, if I could, what grief should I forget! Sh. K. John, iii. 4. 
That he is mad, ’tis true ; 'tis true. His pity ; 

And pity His *tis true. Sh. Ham. ii. 2. 

Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it. Ib. 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. Sh.Ham.iii.l. 
Oh what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword, 

Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair state. Sh. Ham. iii. 1. 

My pulse, as yours, doth temp’rately keep time. 

And makes as healthful music; ’tis not madness. 

That I have utter’d : bring me to the tost, 

And I the matter will re-word; which madness 

Would gambol from. Sh. Ham. iii. 4. 

Alas, how is’t with you. 

That you do bend your eyes on vacancy. 

And with th’ incorporal air do hold discourse P Sh. Ham. iii. 4. 
There is a pleasure sure, in being mad, 

Which none but madmen know. Dryden, Span. Fr. Ii. 1. 

He raves, his words are loose 
As heaps of sand, and scattering wide from sense : 

So high he’s mounted on his airy throne, 

That now the wind has got into his head. 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden, Span. Fr. ii. 1. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Ih. Ahs. Sf Achit. I. 163. 

MADBIOAL. 

When two score throats together squall, 

It may be call’d a madrigal. Swift, 
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MAOHST. 

Th' obedient steel with living instinct mores, 

And veers for ever to tbe pole it loves. Darwin. 

That trembling vassal of tbe pole, 

Tbe feeling compass, navigation’s soul. Byron 

CeUbaoy. 

She'll not be hit 
With Cupid’s arrow, she hath Dian’s wit; 

And, in strong proof of chastity well arm’d. 

From love’s weak childish bow she lives unharm’d. 

She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 

'Not bide tb* encounter of assailing eyes, 

Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold. Sh. Bom, i. 1. 

Maids’ nays are nothing, they are shy, 

But to desire what they deny. Derrick, Aph. 131. 

How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot, 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot fPojpe, Eloua to Ah, 

The hand of time alone disarms 
Her face of its superfluous charms, 

But adds for every grace resid’d, 

A thousand to adorn her mind. Broome, 

HAIDEKS. 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 

And mammon wins Ids way where seraphs might despair, 

Byron, Childe Harold, i. 9. 
A child no more ! a maiden now— 

A graceful maiden, with a gentle brow ; 

A cheek tinged lightly, and a dovelike eye; 

And all hearts bless her as she passes by. Mary Howitt, 

MALICE. 

Malice scorn’d, puts out 
Itself; but argued, gives a kind of credit 
To false accusation. Massiitger, 

He, who would free from malice pass his days. 

Must live obscure, and never merit praise. Gay, Epistle iv. 

Oh I never “ hold malice,” it poisons our life 

With the gall-drop of hate and the nightshade of strife ; 

I<et us scorn where we must, and despise where we may; 
But let anger, like sunlight, go down with the day. JBliza Ck>oh, 
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ucammok* 

Mammon led them on : 

Maiumon» the least erected spirit that fell 
From hearen; for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d 
In vision beatific. Milton^ P. Z. i. 679. 

Authority, Character, Charity, Courage, Cowardice, l)ela>, 
Home, Hypocrisy, Idleness. 

O, what may man within him hide. 

Though angel on the outward side I &h. M. for M, in. 2. 

They say, best men are moulded out of faults ; 

And for the most, become much more the better 

For being a little bad. &h, M. for M. v. 1. 

Oh, what men dare do I what men may do! 

What men daily do.notknowing what they do. Sh.M,Ado,i\A. 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 

You would not use a gentle lady so. Sh. Mid, N, in. 2. 

In speech, in gait, 

In diet, in affections of delight. 

In military rules, humours of blood, 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 

That fashion’d others. Sh, Hen, iv, 2. ii. 3. 

But we all are men, 

In our own natures frail; and capable 

Of our flesh, few are angels. Sh, Hen, viii. v. 2. 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, 

Thy school-days frightful, desp’rate, wild, and furious, 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and veut’rous. 

8h, Ric, in, IV. 4. 

A rarer spirit never 

Did steer humanity; but you, gods, will give us 

Some faults to make us men. Sh, Ant, Cleop.y. 1. 

God made him, therefore let him pass for man. lSh,M,ofV,i,2, 

His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, this was a man! Sh, JuL C, v. 6. 

There's no trust, 

Ho faith, no honesty in men; all perjur'd. 

All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. Sh, Rom, iii. 2. 
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XAK— continued. 

Ho was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. Sfi. Httm, i. 2. 

A combination, and a form, indeed. 

Where eveiy god did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man. Sh, Sam, iir. 4. 

Men, more divine, the masters of all these. 

Lords of the wide world, and wild wat’ry seas, 

^ Indued with intellectual sense and souls. 

Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls. 

Are masters to their females, and their lords. Sh, C. E. ii. 1. 

Men should be what they seem ; 

Or, those that bo not, would they might seem none ! 

Sh, Olh, III. 3. 

I will sooner trust a crocodile, 

When he sheds tears ; for he kills suddenly, 

And ends our cares at once ; or anything 
That*s evil to our nature, than a man ; 

I find there is no end of his deceivings. 

Nor no avoiding them, if we give way. Beaum, Sf FL Coxcomb, 

Man is one world, and hath 

Another to attend him. Serhert, Man. 

Man is a name of honour for a king; 

Additions take away from each chief thing. Chapman. 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 

Till thou return unto the ground ; for thou 
Out of the ground was takon : know thy birth, 

For dust thou art, and shalt to dust return. Jfi7^e?7,P.Z.x.205. 

Trust not a man ; we are by nature false, 

Dissembling, subtle, cruel, and unconstant: 

When a man talks of love, with caution hear him; 

But if he swears, he’ll certainly deceive thee. 

Otwayi Orphan, ii. 1. 

Mankind each other’s stories still repeat. 

And man to man is a succeeding cheat. Howard, D. qfZerma, 

Men are but children of a larger growth; 

Our appetites mre apt to change as theirs, . 

And full as craving too, and full as vain. 

Dryden, Allfbr Love, iv. 1# 



miJSi^^contint4ed, 

Mankind one day serene and free appear; 

The next, they’re cloudy, sullen, and severe ; 

New passions, new opinions still excite ; 

And what they like at noon, they leave at night. Gav\h, 
Consider, man; weigh well thy frame, 

The king, the beggar, are the same; 

Dust form’d us all. Each breathes his day, 

Then ^inks into his native clay. Gap^ FahleSy xvi. 2. 

Man is practis’d in disguise. 

He cheats the most discerning eyes. Ih, Shep, and Philos. 
Each animal. 

By natural instinct taught, spares his own kind ; 

But man, the tyrant man, revels at large, 

Freebooter unrestrain’d, destroys at will 
The whole creation; men and beasts his prey. 

These for his pleasure, for his glory those. 

Somervilley Field Sports. 
Enow then thyself, presume not God to scan, 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Plac’d on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side. 

With too much weakness for the stoic's pride, 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god or beast; 

In doubt his mind or bod^ to prefer ; 

Bom but to die, and reas uing but to ciT, Pope, E. M. ir. 1, 
Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Pope, E. M. ii. G3. 
On life's vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Eeason the card, but passion is the gale. Pope, E, M* ir. 107. 

Virtuous and vicious every man must be. 

Few in th’ extreme, but ah in the degree. Pope,E. il£ ii.231. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 

The rest is all but leather, or prunella. Pope, E. M. iv. 203. 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 

Still by himself abused or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of tmth, in endless error hurled; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. Pope, E. M. ii. 13. 
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XAK— continued. 

Know, nature’s cliildren all divide lier care ; 

The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 

While man exclaims, “ Sea all things for my use V 
See man for mine V* replies a pamper’d goose. 

And just as short of reason he must fall, 

WTho thinks all made for one, not one for all. PopetE.M.iu.iA. 
Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 

Pleas’d with a rattle, tickl’d with a straw ; 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite ;— 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age. 

Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before, 

Till tired, he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o^er. Ib, ii. 275. 
iNot always actions show the man; we find 
WTio does a kindness, is not therefore kind ; 

Perhaps prosperity becalm’d his breast, 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east: 

Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat, 

Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great: 

Who combats bravely is not therefore brave. 

He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave: 

WTio reasons wisely is not therefore wise. 

His pride in reasoning, not in acting lies. PopCy M. E. ii. 109. 
See the same man in vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company, in place, or out; 

Early at business, and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate ; 

Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball; 

Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. Pope, M. E.i»7l, 
Man is a very worm by birth. 

Tile, reptile, weak and vain ; 

Awhile he crawls upon the earth, 

Then sinks to earth again. Pope. 

Tain human-kind! fantastic race ! 

Thy various follies who can trace ? 

Self-love, ambition, envy, pride. 

Their empire in our hearts divide. Swift. 

Fond man! the vision of a moment made ! 

Dream of a dream ! and shadow of a shade 1 Young, Par. on Job. 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man 1 
How paasmg wonder He, who made him such! 

Who centred in our make such strange extremes. N. T. i. 70. 
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TtLAS-^continued 

To each his sufferings : all are men, 

Condemn’d alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. Chray^ Frotpect of Eton College, 10. 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. Goldtmith, Hermit, 8. 

Men are machines, with all their boasted freedom, 

Their movements turn upon some favourite passion ; 

Let art but find the latent foible out, 

We touch the spring, and wind them at our pleasure. 

H Brooke, Gustavas Vasa, 
What tho* on homely fare we dine, 

Wear hodden grey, and a’ that? 

Gie fools their silk, and knaves their wine, 

A man’s a man for a* that. Burnt, Honest Poverty. 

AU flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower, disheveU’d m the wind : 
niches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 

’Tis man's pride. Cowper, Ta$Tc, in. 261. 
His highest, worthiest, noblest boast, 

The privilege he prizes most, 

To stand by helpless woman’s side. Miss Holford, Marg, A»j» 
The mind of man is vastly like a hive ; 

His thoughts so busy ever—all alive ! 

But here the simile will go no further; 

For bees are making honey, one and all; 

Man’s thoughts are busy in producing gall, 

Committing, as it were, self-murder. Peter Pindar. 

Man is of soul and body, formed for deeds 

Of high resolve ; on fancy’s boldest wing 

To soar unwearied, fearlessly to turn 

The keenest pang to peacefulness, and tf^ste 

The joys which mingled sense and spirit yield ; 

Or he is formed for abicctness and woe. 

To grovel on tiie dunghiU of his fears, 

To shrink at every sound, to quench the flame 
Of natural love in sensualism, to know 
That hour as blest when on his worthless days 
The flrozen hand of death shall set his sedi, 

Yet fear the cure, though hating the disease. 

The one is man that shml hereafter be. 

The other, man as vice has made him now. Shelley, QueenMad* 
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XAK— continued. 

Bom to be plough’d with years, and sown with cares, 

And reap’d Dy death, lord of the human soil. 

Byron, Seaven and Earth, i. 3. 
Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men. Bp'on, D. J. v. 17. 
Man's a phenomenon, one knows not what, 

And wonderful beyond all wondrous measure ; 

'Tis pity tho', in this sublime world, that 

Pleasure’s a sin, and sometimes sin’s a pleasure. Ib, i. 133. 

Man’s a strange animal, and makes strange use 

Of his own nature and the various arts. 

And likes particularly to produce 

Some new experiment to show his parts. Byron, D. J. i. 128. 

Yirgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine. Ih. BMe of Ab.i. 1. 

Admire, exult—despise,—laugh, weep,—for here 

There is such matter for all feeling :—man 1 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. Byron, (7A.jSr.iv.109. 

Again attend !—and see a man whose cares 

Arc nicely plac’d on either world’s affairs,— 

Merchant and saint; ’tis doubtful if he knows 

To which account he most regard bestows. Crahhe, 

Once in the flight of ages past. 

There hv’d a man :—and who was he P 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast. 

That man resembled thee. James Montgomery, 

MANNEES, . ^ 

Fit for the mountains and the barb’rous caves, 

Where manners ne’er were preach’d. Sh, T, Ni, iv. 1. 

Defect of manners, want of government. 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain ; 

The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 

Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides; 

Beguiling them of commendation. Sh* Hen, iv. 1. iii. 1. 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. Eope^ E. 13. 

Manners with fortunes, tumours turn with climes. 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. JA. AT, 
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MANNKES—MABEIAOB^ MATBIMONT. 

MAin^EBS — continued. 

Manner is all in aU, wliate’er is writ; 

The substitute of geniusi sense, and wit. Cowper, 

MAECH. 

The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind and clouds and changing skies ; 

I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies, W, C. Bryant, March. 

KABCHINa. 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 

Have we march’d on without impediment. Sh, Ric. in. v. 2. 

MABBIAQE, MATBIMONY —see Courtship, Connubial Happiness, 
Father, Husband, Love, Wife, 

Give me, next good, an understanding wife. 

By nature wise, not learned by much art ; 

Some knowledge on her side, will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart; 

Besides her inborn virtue fortity; 

They are most good, who best know why. Sir T. Overhury, 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall, 

To make this contract grow ; but barren hate, 

Sour-ey’d disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly, 

That you shall hate it both: therefore, take heed. Sh.Tp.vrA. 
Look down, v<^^ gods, 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown. Sh. Temp. v. 1. 
In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state ; 

Money buys land, and wives are sold by fate. Sh. Mer. W. v. 5. 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him. 

So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 

For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won. 

Than women’s are. Sh. T. Ni. ii. 4. 

The ancient saying is no heresy; 

Hanging and wiving go by destiny* Sh. M. qf Ven. ii. 8. 
A light wife doth make a heavy husband. Sh. M. of Yen. v. 1. 

Mistress, know yourself; down on your knees. 

And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love.: 

For I must tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can; you are not for all markets. 

Sh. As Y. L. III. 6. 
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1CABBIA0E, lUl!BmO'KY-^eontinued. 

A young man married, is a man that's marred. 8h. A. W. ii.3. 

Honest company 1 thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away mjself 

To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife, Sh. T, 8» iii. 2. 

Thy husband id thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

S head, thy sovereign : one that cares for thee, 
for thy maintenance : commits his body * 

To painful labour, both by sea and land; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 

While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe, 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true obeaience ; 

Too little payment for so great a debt. Sh, Tam, 8. v. 2. 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 

And, when she’s froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 

And, not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel, 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? Sh, Tam, 8, v. 2. 
I am asham’d, that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace : 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. Sh,Tam,S.Y.2. 
Should all despair. 

That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves, 8h, Wint. T i. 2. 

Season, my son 

Should choose himself a wife: but as good reason. 

The father (all whose joy is nothing else 

But fair Posterity) should hold some counsel 

In such a business. 8h, Wint, T iv. 3. 

He is the half-nart of a blessed man 

Left to be finisned by such a she ; 

. An d she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

O, two such silver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in! Sh, K, John^ ii. 2. 
Hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 8h, Hen, vi, 1. it. 1. 

What is wedlock forced, but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife P 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 

Ani is a pattern of celesthuf peace* 8h, Hen. ri, 1. v. 5 
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iCABBIAGB, WiTRimySY-^eontinued. 

Marriage is a matter of more worth 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyship. 8h. Hen. VI, 1. t. 6. 

The instances, that second marriage move, 

Are base respects of thrift, but none of love. Sh. Ham, iii. 2. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors. 

My very noble and approv*d good masters, 

That 1 have ta’en away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have married her; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. SL 0th. i. 3. 

O curse of marriage. 

That we can call these delicate creatures ours. 

And not their appetites I Sh. 0th. iii. 3. 

We'll live together like two wanton vines. 

Circling our souls and loves in one another ; ^ 

We'll spring together, and we'll bear one fruit; 

One joy sh^ make us smile, and one mef mourn. 

One age go with us, and one hour of death 
Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us happy. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Neglected beauty now is prized by gold; 

And sacred love is basely bought and sold : 

Wives are grown traffic, marriage is a trade, 

And when a nuptial of two hearts is made, 

There must of moneys too a wedding be. 

That coin, as well as men, may multiply. 

Bandolphy Muse's Looking- Glass, 

What do you think of marriage P 
I take’t, (as those that deny purgatory,) 

It locally contains or heaven or hell; 

There’s no third place in it. Webstery Jhichess of Malfy, 

The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife ; 

And then, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune; 

For beauty being poor, and not cried up 
By birth or wealth, can truly mix with neither. 

And wealth, when there’s such difference in years 
And fair descent, must make the yoke uneasy. 

Massinger, JSevo Wag to Fay Old Debts, 
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UJLBSIA6E, ULTBIMONT. 

XAHRIAGS) KATfilUONY'— 

The joys of piarriage are the heaven on earth, 

Life’s paradise, great princess, the soul’s quiet, 

Sinews of concord, earthly immortality, 

Eternity of pleasures. Ford, Broken Keari, 

Fathers their children and themselves abuse, 

That wealth, a husband, for their daughters choose. Shirley. 

The only comfort of my life 
Is, that I never yet had wife ; 

JN'or will hereafter, since I know. 

Who weds, o’erbuys his weal with woe. Herrick. Hesp. 246. 
Suspicion, discontent, and strife. 

Come in for dowry with a wife. Herricky Aph^ 309. 

Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 

But our destroyer, foe to God and man. Miltoriy P. L. iv. 748. 

For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. Ih. iv. 297. 

Hail, wedded love ! mysterious law 

Of human offspring. Miltoiiy P. Z. iv. 750. 

As spiders never seek the fly. 

But leave him, of himself, t’ apply, 

So men are by themselves emplov’d 
To quit the freedom they enjoy’a, 

And run their necks into a noose. 

They’d break ’em after to get loose. Butlery Hud. 3, i. 63. 

When men upon their spouses seiz’d. 

And freely marry’d where they pleas’d ; 

They ne’er forswore themselves, nor lied; 

Hor, in the mind they were in, died ; 

Hor took the pains tWdress and sue. 

Nor play’d the masquerade to woo : 

And when thev had them at their pleasure, 

They talk’d of love and flames at leisure. 

Butler^ Fp. to his Lady^ 239. 
Women first were made for men, 

Not men for them. It follows, then, 

That men have right to every one. 

And they no freedom of their own ; 

And therefore men have power to choose 

But they no charter to reftise. Butler, Fp. to his Lady, 273, 
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MABBIAGS» 'iULrBmOTTI-^oontifmed. 

Though women^first were made for men, 

Yet men were made for them ^en; 

For when, out-witted by his wife, 

Man first turn'd tenant but for life, 

If woman had not interven’d 

How soon had mankind had an end ) Ih, Lady's Answer, 244. 

When I am pld, and weary of the world, 

I may grow desperate, and take a wife 

To mortify withal. Otway. 

WTio wed with fools, indeed, lead happy lives ; 

Fools are the fittest, finest things for wives ; 

Yet old men profit bring, as fools bring ease, 

And both make youth and wit much better please. 

Otway, Soldier s Fortune. 

When you would give all worldly plagues a name, 

Worse than they have already, call ’em wife ! 

But a new married wife’s a teeming mischief, 

Full of herself: why, what a deal of horror 

Has that poor wretch to come, that married yesterday! 

Otway, Orphan. 

Marriage to maids, is like a war to men; 

The battle causes fear, but the sweet hopes 

Of winning at the last, stiD draws them on. Lee, MitJuridates. 

WTien fix’d to one, love safe at anchor rides. 

And dares the fury of the wind and tides, 

But losing once that hold, to the wide ocean bom. 

It drives away at wiU, to every wave or scorn. 

Dry den, Tyrannic of Love. 
AU of a tenour was their after life, 

Ho day discolour’d with domestic strife; 

Ho jealousy, but mutual truth believ’d, 

Secure repose, and kindness undeceiv’d. Ih. Falamon ^ Ar. 3. 

After this alliance, 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with sheep, 

And every creature couple with its foe. Dry den, Span, Friar, 

If you would have the nuptial union last. 

Let virtue be the bond that ties it fast-^ Rowe, Fair Fen, 

Art thou not half my self? ' 

One faith has ever bound us, and One reason ' 

Ghiided our wills. Rowe, Fair Pen% 

B B 
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XASSIAQS) XATBIKOinr<— 

And now your matrimonial cupid, 

Lash'd on by time, {jroWs tired and stupid. 

Fop story and experience tell us 
That man otows old and woman jealous. 

Both would their little ends secure ; 

He sighs for freedom, she for power : 

His wishes tend abroad to roam, 

And hep's to domineer at home. Prior^ Alma, 2. 

Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure. 

Marry'd in haste, we may repent at leisure. Congreve, O.B.Y.b. 

Wedded love is founded on esteem, 

Which the fair merits of the mind engage ; 

For those are charms that never can decay; 

But time that gives new whiteness to the swan, 

* Improves their lustre. Fenton, Marianne. 

Tliere swims no goose so grey, but, soon or late, 

She finds some honest gander for a mate.Pc^e,7F?fe? o/J5.98. 

Where friendship fuU exerts her softest power, 

Perfect esteem enliven’d by desire 
InejTable, and sympathy of soul; 

Thought meeting tnought, and wdU preventing will, 

With boundless confidence: for nought but love 

Can answer love, and render bliss secure. Thomson, Spring. 

But happy they, the happiest of their kind, 

Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend! Ih, 

Oh! married love !—each heart shall own, 

Where two congenial souls unite, 

Thy golden chains inlaid with down. 

Thy lamp with heaven’s own splendour bright. Langhorne, 

Ev’n in the happiest choice,, where fav’ring heaven 
Has equal love and easy fortune giv'n,— 

Think not, the husband gain'd, that all is done; 

The prize of happiness must still be won : 

A^d, oft, the careless find it to their cost, 

The lover in the husband may be lort; 

The graces might alone his heart allure; 

They and the virtues, meeting, must secure. Zord LgtUlton^ 
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MA.BBIJLGB, MATEIMOITT^ 

XABBIAGE, HATBIMONY—^^on/me^. 

But love in whispers lets us ken 
That men were made for us, and we for men. BamsajfyG.Shep. 
Abroad too kind, at home ’tis stedfast hate, 

And one eternal tempest of debate. Young^ Love of B^me, 6. 

Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 

We Tmo improve his golden hours, 

Bv sweet experience know 
Tnat marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. Cotton, Fireside, v. 

Oh friendly to the best pursuits of man. 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 

Domestic life in rural leisure pass'd! 

Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets. 

Covjper, Task, iii. ?90. 

Misses ! the tale that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry. 

Choose not alone a proper mate 

But proper time to marry. Cowper, JPaiAng Time Anticipated, 
Wedlock *s a saucy, sad, familiar state, 

Where folks are very apt to scold and hate ; 

Love keeps a modest distance, is divine. 

Obliging, and says ev’ry thing that's fine. Teter Pindar* 

Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine— 

A sad, sour, sober beverage—^y time 

Is sharpened from its high celestial flavour 

Down to a very homely household savour. Byron, D, J, ill. 5. 

The bloom or blight of all men's happiness. Byron, Bride of A* 

Full well we know, that many a favourite air, 

That charms a party, fails to charm a pair. 

And as Augusta played, she look'd around, 

To see if one was dying at the sound. 

But all were gone—a husbahd, wrapt in gloom, 

Stalk'd careless, listless, up and down the room. Crahhe. 
There's a bliss beyond all the minstrel has told. 

When two, that are link'd in one heavenly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never cold. 

Love on thro' all iUs, and love on till they die. 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 

And Oh r if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this—it is this ! Moore, Zalla Boohh 

B B 2 
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MABBIAOE, MATBI]fl[0N7--^hVtt^. 

Oh, happy, happy, thrice happy state. 

When such a Bright planet golrems the fate, 

Of a pair of united lovers I 

*Ti8 theirs, in spite of the serpent's hiss, 

To enjoy the pure primeaFal kiss 

With as much of the old original bliss 

As mortality ever recovers ! Kood^ Mm Kilmanseg^* 

But alas! alas I for the woman’s fate, 

Who has from a mob to choose a mate I 
'Tis a strange and painful mystery! 

But the more the eggs, the worse the hatch; 

The more the fish, the worse the catch; 

The more the sparks, the worse the match ; 

Is a fact in woman’s history. Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, 

Across the threshold led, 

-And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 

His house she enters, there to be a light, 

Shining within, when all without is night; 

A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding. 

Doubling his pleasure, and his cares dividing! Rogers, VH.L 

Cries Sylvia to a reverend dean, 

“ What reason can be given. 

Since marriage is a holy thing. 

That there are none in heaven r” 

They have,” says he, no women there.” 

She quick returned the jest; 

Women there are, but I’m afraid 
They cannot find a priest.” Festoon, (2?. Graves), 

You’d manw the marquis, fair lady, they say ; 

You are right j we’ve suspected it long : 

But his lordship declines m a complaisant way. 

And, faith, he’s not much in the wrong. Martial, ix. B.Halhed, 

You ask me to draw (a hard task on my life) 
picture of her whom I’d have for my wife ; 

Yet certain it is, that I have seen the lass. 

But would you behold her—go look in your glass. 

T, X. Merritt, (Am,) 

MABT. 

I have a passion for the name of “ Mary,” 

Eor once it was a magic sound to me, 

And still it half calls up the realms of fairy, 

Wbpre I beheld what never was to be. Byron, X. X y. A 
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IfASaXTEEABE. 

Hail, blest confusion! here are mot 
All tongues and times and faces, 

The Lancers flirt with Juliet, 

The BraWin talks of races ; 

And where's your gCnius, bright Corinne P 
And where's your brogue. Sir Lucius P 
And Chinca Ti, you have not seen 
One chapter of Confucius. 

Lo I dandies from Kamschatka flirt 
With beauties from the Wrekin ; 

And belles from Berne look very pert, 

On Mandarins from Pekin; 

The Cardinal is here from Eome, 

The Commandant from Seville ; 

And Hamlet’s father from the tomb, 

And Faustus from the Devil. Praed, The Fancy Ball. 

MASSACBE. « 

Slaughter grows murder when it goes too far, 

And makes a massacre of what was war. Dryden. 

MASTEBS. 

We cannot all be masters, 

Hor all masters cannot be truly followed. Sh, 0th. i. 1. 

MATCH-MAKING, 

How all the needy honourable misters, 

Each out-at-elbow peer, desp’rate dandy, 

The watchful mothers, and the careful sisters, 

(Who, by the by, when clever, are more handy 
At making matcnes, where ‘ ’tis gold that glisters,’ 

Than their he relatives), like flies o'er candy 
Buzz round * the Fortune * with their busy battery, 

To turn her head with waltzing and with flattery ! 
MATHEMATICS. Byron^ B. J. xii. 32. 

In mathematics he was neater 

Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater; ^ ' 

For he by geometric scale. 

Could tate the size of pots of ale. Butler, Sud. 1, 1 .119, 

MAY. 

For thee, sweet month, the groves green liv’ries wear. 

If not the first, the fairest of the year; 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours, 

And nature's ready pencil paints the flowers. 

When thy short reign is past, the fev’rish sun 
The sultry troi^pic fears, and moves more slowly on. 

Dryden, Palcemon and Arcite, 663. 
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HAY— tmiinued, 

Now the bright morning-star, day’s harbinger. 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who, from her green lap, throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

I bounteous May, that dost mspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee and wish thee long. Milton ^ Ode viii. 

’Tis like the birthday of the world, 

When earth was bom in bloom; 

The light is made of many dyes. 

The air is all perfume: 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue. 

The very rainbow showers 

Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 

And sown the earth with flowers. JTood, Song ‘ 0 Lady! 

Each hedge is cover’d thick with green; 

And where the hedger late hath been, 

Young tender shoots begin to grow 
From out the mossy stumps below. 

But woodmen still on spring intrude, 

And thin the shadow’s solitude. 

With sharpen’d axes, felling down 

The oak-trees budding into brown. Clare, 

HEAKKESS. 

/Can you imagine I so mean would prove, 

/ To save my hfe by changing of my love F Brgden, 

HEAStJBES. 

Measures, not men, have always been my mark. 

Goldsmithf Good Natured Matty U. 

MECHANIC. 

Mechanic slaves, 

With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 

Uplift us to the view. Sk. Ant. Cleop. r, 

MEDALS. 

Oh! when shall Britain, conscious of her claim, 

Stand emulous of Greek and Eoman fame j 
In living Medals see her wars enroll’d. 

And vanquish’d realms supply recording gold P 

Fope^ M. jE. V. 53 . 
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MEDALS-- continued. 

Tlie Medal, faithful to its cliaj::ge of fame, 

Through climes and a^es hears each form aud name. 

In one short view subjected to our eye, 

Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie; 

With sharpen’d sight, pale antiquaries pore, 

Th* inscription value, but the rust adore ; 

This, the blue varnish, that, the green endears, 

The sacred rust of twice ten hundred years. Prior. 

MEDDLE. 

I’ll meddle nor mahe no more in the matter, Sh, TroiL 1 .1, 
MEDIGIKE— 0 ^ Doctors. 

Joy, temperance, and repose. 

Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. Longfellow, 

MEDIATION. 

Quantum in nobis, we’ve thought good 
To save the expense of Christian blood, 

And tiy if we, by mediation 
Of treaty and accommodation. 

Can end the quarrel, and compose 

This bloody duel without blows. Butler^ Hudlhras, 

MEDITATION. 

Who readeth much and never meditates. 

Is like a greedy eater of much food. 

Who so surcloys his stomach with his cates. 

That commonly they do him little good. Joshua Silvester, 

MEETING. 

When shall we three meet again P 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? Sh, Mach, i. 1. 

A hundred thousand welcomes ; I could weep, 

And I could laugh ! I am light, and hea^ 7 ^; welcome : 

A curse begin at very root of his heart, 

That is not glad to see thee I Sh, Coriol. ii. 1, 

It gives me wonder, great as my content. 

To see you here before me. 8h, 0th, ii. 1. 

I have not joy’d an hour since you departed, 

For public miseries and for private fears ; 

And this blest meeting has o erpaid them all, Di'yden 4* Lee. 

The joys of meeting pay the pangs of absence; 

Else who could bear it r Bowe^ Tamerlane. 

And doth not a meeting like this make amends • 

For all the long years Fve been wand'ring away. T, Moore * 
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XSLANCHOLY—ClieerftiliieBi, Spltaphs. 

I can suck melaucholy out of a song. Sh, As Y. L. ii. Si. 
1 am as melancholy as a gib cat. Sh, Men, ir. 1, i. 2. 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is*t that takes from thee 
stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep P 
Why dost thou bend thy eyes upon the earth ? 

And start so often when thou sitt'st alone P 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks, 

And ^vh thy treasures and my rights oi thee 
. To thick ey u musing, and curs’d melancholy, 

Sh.Men,iv,l, ii. 3. 

Melancholy is briefly this^ 

A mere commotion of the mind, overcharged 
With fear and sorrow ; first begat i* th' brain. 

The seat of reason, and from thence deriv’d 
As suddenly into the heart, the seat 

Of our affection. Ford, Lover^s Melancholy, 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give, 

And I with thee will choose to live. Milton^ It Fenseroso, 

He droops, and hangs his discontented head, 

Like merit scorn’d by insolent authority, Rowe, Fair Pen* 

O’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 

Deserted paths, and intermingled ^aves. 

Black Melancholy sits, and round ner throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades ev’iy flower, and darkens ev’ry green; 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror bn the woods. Pope, 

My melancholy haunts me everywhere, 

And not one kindly gleam pierces the gloom 
Of my dark thoughts, to give a glimpse of comfort. 

Southerne, Loyal Brothers, 
With ^es uprais’d, as one inspir’d. 

Pale Melancholy sat retir’d. 

And from her wild sequester’d seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

‘ Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul. 

Collins, Ode on the Passions, 
, There is a mood 

H sing not tp the vacant and the young,) 

^lere is a kindly mood of melancholy, 

That wing^ the soul, and points her to the skies. ^ 

' Dyer, Ruim qf Rome, 
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SfSLAKCHOLY —eontinuedm 

Melanclioly is a fearful gift; 

What is it but the telescope of truth ? 

Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 

And brings life near in utter darkness, 

Making the cold reality too real. Byron. 

Melancholy 

Sits on me as a cloud along the sky. 

Which win not let the sunbeams through, nor yet 

Descend in rain, and end; but spreads itself 

’Twixt heav'n and earth, like envy between man 

And man—and is an everlasting mist. Byron. 

Go, you may call it madness, folly,— 

You shall not chase my gloom away; 

There*s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could, be gay ! Boyers. 

As melancholy as an unbraced drum. Centlivre, Wondery ii. 1. 
See the strange working of dull Melancholy! 

Whose drossy thoughts, drying the feeble brain, 

Corrupt the sense, delude the intellect, 

And in the soul’s fair table falsely grave 
Whole squadrons of phantastical chimeras. 

Anthony Brewery Linguay i. 7. 

MELODY. 

O, surely melody from Heaven was sent 
To cheer the soul, when tired with human strife, 

To soothe the wayward heart by sorrow rent, 

And soften down the rugged road of life. KirJee White. 

MELEOSE ABBEY. 

If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright. 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the rums gray. Scotty Zay, ii. 1 r 

MEKOBIALS. 

"VThen all these shining leaves are fill’d, 

How will the owner’s heart be thrill’d, 

On every opening leaf to find 
Some tribute of affection kind. 

Some token, some memorial dear 
Of each lov’d friend, concentred here ; 

And when those friends are far away, 

Still here their semblance to survey, 
c 4^d mark the image of each mind 
In living colours well defin’d. 


MS. 
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KEXLON^fee Abienoe. 

I cannot but remember sucb tbingB were, 

That were most precious to me. Sk. Mc^h* ly, 9« 

Eemember thee P 

Yea, from the table of my memory 
1*11 wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 

That youth and observation copied there. Sh, Sam, i. 5. 

Sometimes forgotten things long cast behind. 

Hush forward on the brain, and come to mind ; 

The nurse’s legends are for truths receiv’d. 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd. Sryden, 

Let fate do her worst ; there are moments of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 

Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 

And bring back the features that joy us’d to wear. T, Moore, 
Memory, too, with her dreams shall come, 

Dreams of a former happier day. 

When heaven was still the spirit’s home. 

And her wings had not yet mll’n away ; 

Glimpses of glory, ne’er forgot, 

That tell, like gleams on a sunset sea, 

WTiat once hatn been, what now is not, 

But, oh, what again shall brightly be I T, Moore, 

Bemembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

Goldemithf Deserted Village, 

O memory ! thou fond deceiver. 

Still importunate and vain. 

To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain. Goldsmith, 

Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, 

While sorrow’s memory is a sorrow still. Byron, Doge of Ten, 

In that instant, o’er his soul 
Winters of memory seem’d to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crime. 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 

Such moments pour the grief of years. Byront Giaour. 

Alas ! that heedlessness of all around 

Bespoke remembrance only too profound. Byron, Lara, L 
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MEMORY— 

Oh! friends revetted, scenes for ever dear, 

Bemembranee nails you with her warmest tear ! 

Drooping she bends o’er pensive Fancy’s urn, 

To trace the hours which never can return. Byron, 

Ah! tell me not that memory 
Sheds gladness o’er the past;— 

What IS recall’d by faded flowers, 

Save that they did not last ? 

Were it not better to forget, 

Than but remember and regret? Z. E, Landon, 

Hail, memory, hail! in thy exhaustless mine, 

Prom age to age unnumber’d treasures shine 1 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 

And place and time are subject to thy sway 1 Mogerst P, Mem, 

Lull’d in the countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are link’d by many a hidden chain; 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 

Each stamps its image as the otner flies. lb, 

Eecall the traveller, whose alter’d form 
Has borne the bufiet of the mountain storm : 

And who will first his fond impatience meet ? 

His faithful dog’s already at his feet I Ib, 

Sweet memory, wafted by the gentle gale, 

Oft up the stream of time I turn my saU, 

To view the fairy haunts of long-lost hours. 

Blest with far greener shades, far lovelier flowers. Jb, 

Dreams of the land where all my wishes centre, 

Those scenes which I am doom’d no more to know, 

Full oft shall memory trace—^my soul’s tormentor— 

And turn each pleasure past to present woe. Mat, G. Lewis, 

On this dear jewel of my memory 
My heart will ever dwell, and fate in vain. 

Possessing that, essay to make me wretched, 

Earl Bussell, Don Carlos, 

UXNTAL ANOTTISH—Oriel; borrow, 

I fly, like a bird of the air, 

In search of a home and a rest; 

A bi^ for the sickness of care^ 

A bliss for a bosom unblest. 


Byron, 



880 MEECY. 

XESCTT—Benevolenodt Bounty, Compassion. 

Mercy is nojb its^, that oft looks so ; 

Pardon is still the nurse of second woe. Sk. M-for ii. 1. 

; Not the kind’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 

The marshars truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 

Become them with one half so good a grace 
As Mercy. 8h, M.for'M. ii. 2, 

Merciful heaven : 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt. 

Split'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Than the soft myrtle. SL M.for M, ii. 2. 

How would you be. 

If He, which is at the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are P O, think on that, 

< And Mercy then wiU breathe within your lips, 

Like man new made. Sh» M. for ii. 2. 

O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. M.for ilf. ii. 2. 

When vice makes mercy, mercy's so extended, 

That, for the fault's love, is the offender friended. Tb. iv. 2. 

Though justice be thv plea, consider this— 

That in the course oi justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teacn us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. Sh. M. of Yen. iv. 1. 

The quality of Mercy is not strain'd; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless'd; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. Ib. iv. 1. 

If little faults proceeding on distemper, 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch our eye, 

When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow’d, and digested, 
Appear before us P Sh. Sen. r. ii. 2. 

Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. Bh. TimoUt iil. 5. 

Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 

Draw near them then in being merciful. 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. Sh. TiU And. i. 2. 

Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill. Sh. Eom. iii. !• 
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HJESXn^coHtinued, 

The greatest attribute of heaven is Merc^ ; 

And ^tis the crown of justice, and the glory, 

Where it may kiQ with right, to save with pity. 

Beaumont and Fletcher^ Lover*s Brogress. 
He’s a bad surgeon, that, for pity, spares 
The part corrupted, till the gangrene spread, 

And all the body perish; he that’s merciful 

Unto the bad, is cruel to the just. Randolph^ M* Look. Glass. 

Great minds erect their never-failing trophies 

On the firm base of mercy ; but to triumph 

O’er a suppliant, by base fortune captiv’d, 

Argues a bastard conquest. Massinger. Emperor qf the East. 

Less pleasure take brave minds in battle won 
' Than in restoring such as are undone : 

Tigers have courage, and the rugged bear, 

But man alone can, whom he conquers, spare. 

Walleri to my Lord Brotector, 
Mercy is good : a very good dull virtue: 

But kings mistake its timing, and are mild 

When manly courage bids them be ^^NerQ.DrydenfSpan.Friav. 

Mercy 1 what’s that P a virtue coin’d by villains, 

Wlio praise the weakness which supports their crimes. 

Smith, Phcedra and Hyppolitus. 
O mercy, Heav’nly bom! Sweet attribute ! 

Thou great, thou test prerogative of power ! 

Justice may guard the throne, but join’d with thee, 

On rocks of adamant it stands secure, 

And braves the storm beneath. Somerville, Chase, 3. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. Bope, Universal Brayer. 

Mercy is still a virtue, and most priz’d, 

WT^en hope of pardon leaves us. Southerns^ Loyal Brother. 

Of all the paths which lead to human bliss, 

The most secure and grateful to our steps, 

With mercy and humanity is mark’d; 

The sweet-tongued rumour of a gracious deed 
Can charm from hostile hands tn uplifted blade, 

The gall of anger into milk transform, 

dAmd dress the^row of enmity in smiles. . Btiehard 0loper» 
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KSRCY---eoniinued, 

The truly brave are soft of heart and eyes, 

And feel for what their duty bids them do. JB^on, Marino FaL 

Spider ! thou need’st not run in fear about 
To shun my curious eyes ; 

I won't humanely crush thy bowels out 
Lest thou should'st eat the flies; 

Nor will I roast thee with a damn'd delight 
Thy strange instinctive fortitude to see, 

For there is one who might 

One day roast me. Southey. 

MEBIT —iee Beauty, Corruption, Honour. 

The force of his own merit makes his way, 

A gift that Heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. Ken. Vlli. i. 1. 

Good actions crown themselves with lasting bays. 

Who well deserves, needs not another's praise. Heath. 

There's a proud modesty in merit; 

Averse from asking, and resolv’d to pay 

Ten times the gift it asks. I>ryden, Cleomenes. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who waits till all commend. Pope. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms strike the sight, Ifet merit wins the soul. 

Popoy Eape of the Loch, v. 34. 

Amongst the sons of men how few are known 
Who dare be just to merit not their own. 

Churchill, Pp. to Hogarth, 1. 
In this perverted age, 

Who most deserve, can t always most engage; 

So far is worth for making glory sure. 

It often hinders what it should procure. Young. 

Let high birth triumph ! What can be more great P 
Nothing—but merit in a low estate. Young. 

HBBHATP. 

I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, oh a dOl]f>hin's back, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmoniouk breath, 

That the rude sea ^w civil at her soi^; 

certain stars snbt madly ftom theu sphei^s. 

To hear the sea-maid's music. Bh. FHd. H. it, 2. 
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XXTAPHTSICS, 

The mathematics and the metaphysics, 

Ftdl to them as you find your stomach serves you. 

S%. Tam. 8. 1 . 1. 

METEOB. 

Gone—like a meteor, that overhead 
Suddenly shines, and ere weVe said 

“ Look 1 look, how beautiful!’"—*tis fled I T. Moor6. 

teTEOBOIOGY. 

Careful observance may foretell the hour. 

By sure prognostics, when to dread a shower. Swift. 

METHODISTS -see Dissenters, Hypocrisy, Presbyteriam, Puritans, 
Saints. 

He saw an old acquaintance 

As he passed by a Methodist meeting; 

She holds a consecrated key. 

And the Devil nods her a greeting. 

She turned up her nose, and said, 

“Avaunt! my name's Religion!" 

And she looked to Mr.-, 

And leered like a love-sick pigeon. Coleridge^ DeviV sWalk^'S.ii. 
METEE— sM Hexameter, Pentameter, Poetry, Rhythm, Verse 
These equal syllables alone require. 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire. 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creepit^one dull line. 

In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery column; 

In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. 

Coleridge, The Ovidian JElegiac Metre. 

MIDHIGHT—wo Eight. 

The iron tongue of midipght hath told twelve :— 

Lovers to bed ; 'tis almost fairy time. Sh. Mid. AT. v. 1. 
"Tis now the very witching time of night; 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world. Sh. Mam. iii. 2. 

’Tis midnighton the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down; 

Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of light,' 

So wilcfly, spiritually bright. Byron, Siege of Co^nnth, xi. 
This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 

And wisdom mounts her i;enith with the stare. 

Mre. Barhauld, A Summer Eeening^e Meditation. 
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mnnam on. 

Whence is thy leaminn P Hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed we midnight oil P 

Gai/, Shepherd and JBhilosophsj^^ 

Sleep.tess themselves to give their readers slee]^ 

Dunciadt i. 94 

SOLDNSSS. 

His probity and mildness shows 

His care of friends, and scorn of foes. Addison, 

MILITIA-w^ Soldiers. 

Haw in helds the rude Militia swarms ; 

Mouths without hands ; maintained at vast expense, 

In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering band^ 

And ever, but in times of need, at hand. 

Drydeuy Cymon a/nd Iphigeniay 400 . 

MILTON. 

Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first, in loftiness of thought sumass'd; 

The next, in majesty ; in both, the last. 

The force of nature could no further go; 

To make a third, she join'd the former two. 

FrydeUi Lines under Milton's Picture* 
Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appear'd, 

And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard; 

To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton biim, ask'd ages more. 

Cofoper, Table Talk, 657. 

MIND— see Apparel, Consolation. 

It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, vi. 9. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heav’n of hell, a hell of heav’n. Mi^^o»,P,Z.i.264. 
To subdue the unconquerable mind, ’ 

To make one reason have the same effect 
Upon all apprehensions ; to force this 
Or this man, just to tMnk as thou and I do, 

Impossible ! unless souls were alike 

In all^ which differ now like' human fsmes. Potce* 

Strength of mind is exercise, not rest. Pope, MAL p!p,ii»X04i* 
Constant atteniion wears the active mind, 

Bl6t8 out het po^'rs, and leaves a blank Whind. 

Churchill, Pp, to Soyarth, 
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mHD— 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 

Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

Young, N* T, viii. 923. 

Different minds 

Incline to different objects ; one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild 5 
Another sighs for harmony and grace, 

And gentlest beauty. AlcenMe, 

The immortal mind superior to its fate. 

Amid the outrage of external things, 

Firm as the sohd base of this great world, 

Bests on its own foundation. Ahenside, I*lea. of Imagin, ii. 

For just experience tells, in ev’ry soil, 

That those who think must govern those that toil; 

And all that freedom’s highest aims can reach 

Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. Goldsmith, Ttaveller, 

The gaudy glass of fortune only strikes 
The \^gar eye ; the suffrage of the wise, 

The praise that’s worth amoition, is attain’d 
By Sense alone, and dignity of mind. Armstrong, Art P. PT. 
Our souls at least are free, and ’tis in vain 
We would against them make the flesh obey— 

The spirit in the end will have its way. Byron, T>. J. v. 110. 
The mind doth shape itself to its own wants, 

And can bear all thmgs. Joanna Baillie, Bayner, v. 2. 

The mind within me panted after mind, 

The spirit sigh'd to meet a kindred spirit, 

And in my human heart there was a void, 

Which nothing but humanity could fill, JanUs Montgomery. 
He waved the sceptre o’er his kind, 

By nature’s first great title—mind. Croly, Pericles and Asp. 

XIKIATTTEES. 

In small proportions we just beauties see. 

And in short measure life may perfect be. 

B. Jomon, Good Life and Long Life. 

USAC^. 

A miracle, with miracles enclosed, 

Is man ; and starts his faith at what is strange P 
What less than wonders from the Wonderful; 

What less, than miracles from God can flow P 
Admit a God—thfit mystery supreme, 

That Cause uncaused, £dl other wonders cease. Yomig^ 


c c 



^86 MIRTH. 

mETH —»ee Care, Charaotar, Cheerfoliiett. 

A merrier man, 

Witliin the limit of becoming mrth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk mthal: 

His eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that the on^ doth catch, 

The other turns to a mirth-moving jest. Sh. Love'sL.JfsJI 
More merry tears 

The passion of loud laughter never shed. Sh, Mid, JV. v. 1. 
I had rather have a fool to make me merry, 

Than experience to make me sad. Sh. As Y. L. iv. 1. 

’Tis ever common, 

That men are merriest when they are from home. 

Sh. Hm, y, I. 2. 

And if you can be merry then. I’ll say 

A man may weep upon his wedding-day. Sh, Hen. VIII. Hrol. 
Sport, that wrinkled care derides. 

And laughter holding both his sides. Miltony HAllegroy 31. 

Come thou goddess fair and /ree. 

In heav’n yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing mirth. Milton, LAllegro, 

Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 

S uips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
ods and becks, and wreathed smiles. Milton, HAllegro, 25. 
Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe. Milton, HAllegro. 

These delights, if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. Milton, VAllegro. 

Let mirth go on, let pleasure know no pause ; 

But till up every minute of this day. Hotoe, Hair Pen, 

For ever foremost in the ranks of fiin, 

The laughing herald of the harmless pun. Byron, 

O mirth and innocence ! O milk and water ! 

Ye happy mixtures of more happy days i 
In these sad centuries of sin ana slaughter. 

Abominable man no more allays 

His thirst with such pure beverage. No matter; 

I love you both, and both shall have my praise. Byron, 
And yet, methinks, the older that one grows, 

Inclines us more to laugh than scold, tho’ laughter 
Xieaves us so doubly serious shortly after.' Byron, Bepjfo, 
O ! spirits gay, and kindly heart I 

Precious the blessing ye impart. Joanna BailUe, 
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O, miscbief I thou art swift 

To enter in the thoughts of desperate men! Sh, Rom, t. 1 . 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on. Sh. 0th. i. 3. 
He that may hinder mischief. 

And yet permits it, is an accessoiry. Freeman, Imperial. 
As lamps bum silent, with unconscious light. 

So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 

Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 

And she who means no mischief, does it all. Aaron Sill. 
When to mischief mortals bend their will. 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! Tojpe, Rape. 
inSEBS. 

He that toils and labours hard 
To gain, and what he gets has spar’d, 

Is from the use of all debarr’d. 

And though hq can produce more spankers, 

Than all the usurers and bankers, 

Yet after more and more he hankers; 

And after all his pains are done, 

Has nothing he can call his own, 

But a mere livelihood alone. ButleVt Sudihras. 

Go, miser! go ; for lucre sell thy soul; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole. 

That men may say, when thou art dead and gone, 

See what a vas\; estate he left his son. Dry den. 

But the base miser starves amidst his store. 

Broods o*er his gold, and griping still at more. 

Sits sadly pining, and believes he's poor. Dry den, 

'Tis strange the miser should his care employ • 

To gain those riches he can ne'er enjoy. Rope, M. E. iv. 1. 
The aged man, that cofiers up his gold. 

Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits, 

And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold; 

But bke stiU-pining Tantalus he sits, 

And useless barns the harvest of his wits ; 

Having no other pleasure of his gain, 

But tc^ent that it cannot cure ms pain. Pope, Rape qfL. 

V The miser true 

Starves 'midst his plenty, from the slavish fear 
Of wasting what he heaps. Smard, 

C C 2 
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VlBESB^-^continued, 

Who, lord of millions, trembles for his store. 

And fears to ffive a feithinff to the poor; • 

Proclaims that penury will be his fate ! 

And, scowling, looks on Charity with hate. Peter Pindar^ 
Why call the miser miserable P as 
1 said before : the frugal life is his, 

WHch in a saint or cynic ever was 

The theme of praise : a hermit would not miss 

Canonisation’K)r the selfsame cause— 

And wherefore blame gaunt wealth’s austerities ! 

Because, you’ll say, nought calls for such a trial; 

Then there^’s more merit in his self-denial. Byron^D.J, xii.7. 
]inS£BY^««(f; Adversity. 

Misery aquaints a man with strange bedfellows. Sh.Temp.11,2. 

Famine is in thy cheeks, 

I^'eed and oppression atarveth in thine eyes, 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back ; 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law. Sh,Rom.\,l* 
Misery is trodden on by many ; 

And, being low, never relieved by any. Sh, Ten, ^ Ad, 707. 
I am the centre of all miseries : 

Wliat wander from me, leave their proper places. 

Crown, JDaritcs. 

I’ll give thee misery, for here she dwells; 

This is her house, where the Sun never dawns; 

The bird of night sits screaming o’er the roof; 

Grim spectres sweep a-long the horrid gloom, 

And nought is heard but wailings and lamentings. Bowe, 
MlsrOBTITKE — Sorrow. 

What greater ills have the Jieavens in store, 

To couple coming harms with sorrows past. Sidney, 

One woe doth tread upon another’s heel. 

So fast they follow. 8h, Ham, iv. 7. 

Nothing is a misery. 

Unless our weakness apprehend it so; 

We cannot be more faithful to ourselves, 

In anything thatfs manly, than to make 
Ill-fortune as contemptible to us 
As it mdkes uS to .others. 

Beaumont and JPleicher, Honeit Man's Porixine, 
When one is. past, another care we have; 

ThttiVoe succeeds a woe, as wave a wave. Herrick, , 
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ICISFOBx U JN Ji^contintied, 

Misfortune brings 
Sorrow enough: *Tis enyy to ourselves, 

To augment it by prediction. Sabington, Queen of Arragon, 

Alas! misfortunes travel in a train, 

And oft in life form one perpetual chain ; 

Fear buries fear, and ills on ills attend, 

Till life and sorrow meet one common ondi,Young,F.of i?.i.226. 

Who hath not known ill-fortune, never knew 

Himself or his own virtue. Mallet, 

Misfortune does not always wait on vice, 

Nor is success the constant guest of virtue. Maoard, Begul. 

MISSAL. 

Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts. 

Strange and uncouth; dire fkces, figures dire, 

Sharp-kneeM, sharp-elbow’d, and lean ancled too, 

With long and ghostly shanks,—forms which, once seen, 
Could never be forgot. Wordsn^orth, 

MISTBESS. 

How didst thou dare to think that I would live 
A slave to base desires and brutal pleasures ; 

To be a wretched woman for thy leisure. 

To toy and waste an hour of idle time with ? JRowet Fair Fen, 

Have I not set at nought my noble birth, 

A spotless fame, and an unblemish’d race, 

The peace of innocence and pride of virtue P 
My prodigality has given thee all, 

And, now I’ve nothing left me to bestow. 

You hate the wretched bankrupt you have made. Ib,Fair Fen, 

MISTBUST~>9«^ Candour, Doubt. 

By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing dangers; as by proof we see 

The wafers swell before a boisterous storm. Sh. llic, in, ii- 3. 

Demagogues, Multitude, Fopulaoe, Babble. 

Kings, queens, lords, ladies, knights, and damsels gent, 

Were heap’d together with the ^gar sort, 

And mingled with the raskall rabblement. 

Without respect of person or of port. Spencer, F.Q, 3. xi. 46. 

You have many entoies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village curs, 

Bart when their fellows do. Sk, Hen, vin, ii. 4. 
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What wo\ild you have, you curg, 

That like nor peace, nor war ? the one ajOfrights you, 

The other makes you proud. He that trusts you. 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares; 

Where foxes, geese : you are no surer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstone in the sun. Sh, Coriol, i. 1. 

They praise, and they admire they know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extoU'd, 

To live upon their tonnes, and be their talk. 

Of whom to bedisprais awere no smallpraisePAflZ^. P. jB.iii.50. 
And since the rabble now is ours. 

Keep the fools hot, preach dangers in their ears ; 

^read false reports o’ the Senate; working up 
Tneir madness to a fury quick and desp’rate ; 

'Till they run headlong into civil discords, 

And do our business with their own destruction. 

The scum Otwayy Caius Martiuc, 
That rises upmost, when the nation bods. Drydeuy Don, Seb, 
The captain of the rabble issu’d out 
With a black shirtless train: each was an host; 

A niiUion strong of vermin, every villain 
No part of government, but lords of anarchy, 

Chaos of power, and privileg’d destruction ; 

Outlaws of Nature ! yet the great must use 'em 
Sometimes as necessary tools of tumult. Drydeny Don, Seb, 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide. 

With noise say nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden, 

Some popular chief. 

More noisy than the rest, but cries halloo, 

And in a trice the bellowing herd come out; 

The gates are barr’d, the ways are barricado’d: 

And one and all’s the word: true cocks o’ th' game ! 

They never ask for what, or whom they fight, 

But turn ’em out, and show ’em but a foe, 

Cry liberty, and that’s a cause of quarrel. DrydeUySpan.Fnar, 
All upstarts, insolent in place, 

Kemmd us of their vulgar race. Oay, Fable i. 14. 

And the brute crowd, whose envious zeal 
Huzzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel. 

And loudest shouts when lowest lie 

Exalted worth and station high. Scott, RoJcehy, ti, 26, 
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HOB— continued. 

Who o’er the herd would wish to reign, 

Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain I 
Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 

Fantastic as a woman’s mood, 

And fickle as a changeful dream; 

And fierce as Frenzy’s fevered blood. 

Thou many-headed monster-thing, 

O who would wish to be thy king I Scott, Lady of X. v. 30. 

’Tis ever thus : indulgence spoils the base ; 

Eaising up pride, and lawless turbulence, 

Like noxious vapours from the fulsome marsh 

When morning shines upon it. Loa, JBaillie, Basil, ii. 3. 

MODERATION. 

I’d have you sober and contain yourself, 

Not that your sail be bigger than your boat; 

But moderate your expenses now, at first, 

As you may keep the same proportion still. • Ben Jonson, 

In moderation placing all my glory, 

While tories call me whig, ana whigs a tory. 

UODESTY—««« Beanty. Pope, Jm.it. of Horace, i. 2. 67. 

It is the witness stiU of excellency, 

To put a strange face on his own perfection. Sh, M.Ado, ii. 3. 
Her looks do argue her replete with modesty. 

Sh, Hen, vi, 3, iii. 2. 
The blushing beauties of a modest maid. Dry den, Ovid, 

filie maid who modestly conceals 
Her beauties while she hides, reveals; 

Give but a glimpse, and fancy draws 

Whate’er the Grecian Venus was. JE.Moore, Spider ^Bee, 19. 

That modest grace subdued my soul, 

That chastity of look which seems to hang 
A veil of purest light o’er all her beauties, 

And by forbidding most inflames desire. Young, 

Thy modesty’s a candle to thy merit. Fielding, Tom Th, i. 2. 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 329. 
H0KE7-~«^ Avarice, Corruption, Gold, Income, Love, Riches. 

If money go before, all ways lie open, Sk, Mer, W, ii. 2. 

Oh, what a world of vile, ill-favour’d faults 

Looks handsome in thre^ hundred pounds a year 1 Ih, ni, 
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Their love 

Xiies in their purses ; and whoso empties them, 

By so much nils their hearts with deadly hate. S/i, Ric, Tl. ii. 2. 

This yellow slave 

Will knit and break reli^ohs ; bless the accurs’d; 

Make the hoar lepro^ ador'd ; place thieves. 

And give them title, knee, and approbation. 

With senators on the bench. S/i. Timont iv. 3. 

Get money ; still get money, boy; 

I^’o matter by what means, ^en uoniorit JEvery 3f. in kisM, ii. 3. 
That I might live alone once with my gold. 

O, *tis a sweet companion ! kind and true : 

A man may trust it when his father cheats him. 

Brother, or friend, or wife^ O wondrous pelf. 

That which makes all men false, is true itself. 

J3en Jonson, His Case is altered^ 
When all birds else do of their music fail. 

Money’s the still sweet nightingale. HerricJc, Ap7i. 133. 
Tho’ love be all the world’s pretence. 

Money’s the mythologio sense. Butler, Hud. 2, i. 444. 

jFor what is worth in anything. 

But so much money as ’twill bring ? Butler, Hud. 2, i. 465, 
Lord I what an am'rous thing is want! 

How debts and mortgages enchant! 

What graces must that lady have. 

Tha t can from execution save ! 

What charms, that can reverse extent. 

And null decree and exigent I 
What magical attracts and graces. 

That can redeem from scire facias. Butler, Hud. 3, i. 1031. 
*Tis true we’ve money, th' only power 

That all mankind falls down before. Butler, 3, ii. 1327. 

How melancholy are my poor breeches ; not one chink P 

JFarquhar, Twin Bivals. l. 

Trade it may help, society extend. 

But lures the pirate, and corrupts the friend; 

It raises armies in a nation’s aid. 

But bribes a senate, and a land’s betray’d. Pope, M. E. iii.29. 
Get place and wealth, if possible with s^ce; 

If not, by any means get wealth and place. 

Pope, Imit. Hor. l, 1103. 
- My friend, get money; get a large estate 
By honest means, but get—at any rate. Francis, Ftor,\. 
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MOMEY •^continued. 

Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it. 

But keep your hands out of his breeches’ pocket. 

IByroUi D. J. x. 79. 

MOKTHS. 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November, 

February hath twenty-eight alone. 

All the rest have thirty and one. 

Except in leap-year, then’s the time. 

When February’s days are twenty-nine. JSIoore*s Almanach, 

MOKXrMEKT. 

Where London's column, pointing to the skies 

Like a tail bully, lifts the head and lies. JPope. Jf. JE. iii. 339. 

HOOK— Night. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon. S7i. Ham. i. 3. 

That silent moon, that silent moon, 

Careering now through cloudless sky. 

Oh ! who shall tell T^at varied scenes 
Have passed beneath her placid eye, 

Since first to light this wayward earth 

She walk'd in tranquil beauty forth. Donne. 

iNow glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest; till the moon 
Biding in clouded majesty, at length. 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. MiltonyP.L.lx.QQo. 

The queen of night, whose large command 
Buies all the sea, and half the land. 

And over moist and crazy brains. 

In high spring tide, at midnight reigns, 

Was now declining to the west. 

To go to bed, and take her rest. Duller^ Hud. 3, i. 1321. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

And nightly to the listening earth, 

Bepeats the story of her birth; 

While all the stiurs that round her bum. 

And all the planets in their turn 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. Addison, Ods^ 
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HOOK— 

Tke Queen of Night 

Shines fair with all her Tirgin stars about her. 

Otway, Caius Jfarttus. 

The moon enchants the watery world below, 

Wakes the still seas, and makes them ebb and flow. Lee. 
As when the moon, r,efulgent lamp of night, 

O^er Heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole; 

O’er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed. 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts through alTthe skies. Pojoe, 

So when the sun’s broad beams have tired the sight, 

All mild ascends the moon’s more sober light; 

Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 

And, unobserved, the glaring orb declines. Pope. 

Meanwhile the moon. 

Full orb’d, and breaking through the scatter’d clouds, 

Shows her broad visage in the crimson east. 

Turn'd to the sun, directs her spotted disk, 

Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend. 

And caverns deep, as oblique tubes descry 
A smaller earth, gives aU Ids blaze again. 

Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day. Thomson, Summer 
The devil’s in the moon for mischief; they 
Who call’d her chaste, methinks, began too soon 
Their nomenclature : there is not a day. 

The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 

Sees half the business in a wicked way 

On which three single hours of moonshine smile— 

And then she looks so modest all the while. Byron, JD.Jl 1.113. 

Tlie silver light, which, hallowing tree and tower. 

Sheds beauty and deep softness o’er the whole, 

Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it throws 
A loving languor which is not repose, Byron, 2>. 1 . 114. 

The moon arose; she shone upon the lake. 

That lay one smooth expanse of silver light; 

She shone upon the hills and rocks, and cast 
tr^n their hollows and their hidden glens 
A olacker depth of shade. Southey, 
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MOCK— continued. 

How like a queen comes forth the lovely moon 
From the slow opening curtains of the clouds; 

Walking in beauty to her midnight throne I 
The stars are veil’d in light: the ocean-floods, 

And the ten thousand streams, the boundless woods, 

The trackless wilderness, the mountain’s brow, 

Where winter on eternal pinions broods, 

All height, depth, wildness, grandeur, gloom below. 

Touch’d by thy smile, lone moon! in one wild splendour glow. 
MOBALITY. Only. 

1 find the doctors and the sages 
Have diflTer’d in all climes and ages, 

And two in fifty scarce agree 

On what is pure morality. T. Moore, 

Dawn. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewell of the glorious sun! 

How well resembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm’d like a younker prancing to his love ! 

Sh, Men, vj, iii. 2, 1, 

But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. Sh, Mam, i. 1. 
Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace, Sh, Son, 33, 
Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

That cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold. 

Sh, Venue and Adonis, 143. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds. Milton, P. X. iv. 642. 

JSTow mom her rosy steps in th* eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl 

Milton, P, L, V. 
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XOBmifC^— continued. 

The 8un had long since, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap. 

And, like a lobster boil'd, the mom 

From black to red began to turn. Butler^ ITud, 2, ii* 29: 

Behold what streaks 
Of light embroider all the cloudy cast: 

Night’s tapers are burnt out, and jocund day 
Upon the mountain-top sits gaily dress’d, 

‘Wldle all the birds brmg music to his levee. Otu^ay. 

The morning dawns with an unwonted crimson ; 

The flowers more od’rous seem; the garden birds 
Sing louder, and the lapghing sun ascends 
The gaudy earth with an unusual brightness ; 

All nature smiles, and the whole world is pleased. LeeyCcBs.Bor, 
Sullen, methinks, and slow the morning breaks, 

As if the sun were listless to appear, 

And dark designs hung heavy on the day. Dryden^Duhe of G. 
But now the clouds in airy tumult flv; 

The sun, emerging, opes the azure sky; 

A fresher green the smiling leaves display. 

And glittering as they treinble, eheer the day. Parnell^ 

Now flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts into limpid air the high-raised clouds, 

And morning logs that hovered round the hills 
In party-colour’d bands, till wide unveil’d 
The face of nature shines, from where earth seems 
Yet stretch’d around to melt the bending sphere. 

O’er yonder eastern hiU the twilight pale Simmer, 

Walks forth from^ darkness ; and the god of day, 

With bright Astrsea seated by his side. 

Waits yet to leave the ocean. AJcenside^ PI, Im, 

Now mighty nature bounds us from her birth. 

The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 

Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam. 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream. Byron, Lara, 

• Night wanes—the vapours, round the mountains curl’d, 

Melt into mom, and light awakes the world. Byron^ Lara, 
The mom is up again, the dewy mom, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And living as if earth contain'd no tomb,— 

And glowing into day. Byron, Ch. Hav, iii. 08. 
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MOEMING— 

Day dawns, the twilight gleam dilates, 

The sun comes forth, and, like a god, 

Eides through rejoicing heavens. Southey, Thalaba, 

Day glimmered in the east, and the white moon 
Hung like a vapour in the cloudless sky. Rogers, Italy, 
MOETAIdTY--«<j<? life. 

All, that in this world is great or gay, 

Doth, as a vapour, vanish and decay. Spemer, Ruins of Time. 

'Tis but an hour ago, since it was nine ; 

And, after one hour more, 'twill be eleven; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot. Sk. As Y. L. ir. 7. 

What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 

When this was now a king, and now is clay. Sh, K, JohnyYl, 

Since every man who lives is bom to die. 

And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With equal mind what happens let us bear. 

Nor joy nor grieve for things beyond our care. Bryden, 

Who breathes must suffer; and who thinks, must mourn; 
And he alone is bless’d, who ne’er was born. 

To contemplation's sober eye. Prior, Solomon, iii. 240. 
Such is the race of man; 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay. 

But flutter through lifers little day. Gray, Ode on the SpHng, 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. Pope, II. 19. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

Youna N, T, i, 424. 

From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires, a driveller and a show. 

Johnson, Van, Hum, Wishes, 317. 
'Tis a stem and a startling thing to think 
How oft mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave without any misgiving: 

And yet m this slippery world of strife, 

In the stir of human bustle so rife. 

There are daily sounds to tell us that life 

Is dying, and death is liring! Hood, Miss Kilmansegg. 
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U(!fSXALTIY-^continued. 

Bead, ye tliat ran, the awftil truth, 

With which I charge my page! 

A worm is in the bud of youth, 

And at the root of age. Q>toper, on the Bills of Mortality, 
All that's bright must fade— 

The brightest still the fleetest; 

All that 8 sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. T. Moorcy Nat, Airs, 

Boses bloom, and then they wither, 

Cheeks are bright, then fade and die ; 

Shapes of light are wafted hither. 

Then like visions hurry by. J. G, JPercival, (Am.). 

There is no flock, however watched and tended. 

But one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, howso'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair. Longfellowy Resignation, 

MOTILEB —see Affection, Parents, Sons. 

There is a sight all hearts beguiling— 

A y outhful mother to her infant smiling, 

Who with spread arms and dancing feet, 

And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 

Baillwy Legend, of Lady Qriseld Baillie. 
A mother’s love—how sweet the name! 

What is a mother’s love P 
—^A noble, pure, and tender flame. 

Enkindled from above. 

To bless a heart of earthly mould; 

The warmest love that can grow cold ; 

This is a mother’s love. James Montgomery. 

Ah ! bless’d are they for whom, ’mid all their pains, 

That faithful and unalter’d love remains : 

Who, life wreck’d round them, hunted from their rest, 

And by all else forsaken or distress’d. 

Claim in one heart, their sanctuary and shrine. 

As I, my mother, claim’d my place in thine! Mrs, Norton. 
There are smiles and tears in the mother’s eyes, 

For her new-born babe beside her lies ; 

Oh, heaven of bliss ! when the heart o’erflows 

With the rapture a mother only knows ! Henry Waroy Jr,{Am.) 

xonvEs. 

I am in this earthly world ; where, to do harm, 

Is often laudable; to do good sometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Sh, Mach. i7. % 
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MOTOTAnrS—Alps, Enmity. 

Mountains have fallen, 

Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 

iRocking their Alpine brethren; filling up 

The ripe green vallies with destruction s splinters ; 

Pamming the rivers with a sudden dash, 

Which crushed the waters into mist, and made 

Their fountains find another channel. Byron^ Manfred, 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

They crown’d him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow, 

Around his waist are forests brac’d. 

The Avalanche in his hand. Byron^ Manfred, 

He who first met the highland’s swelling blue. 

Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue ; 

Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face, 

And clasp the mountain in his mind’s embrace. Byrons Island, 

HOXnrTEBANK. ^ ingredients 

Are a sheep’s gall, a roasted bitches marrow. 

Some few sod earwigs, pounded caterpillars, 

A little capon’s grease, and fasting spittle : 

I know them to a dram. Ben Jonson^ Volpone, 

MOTJENING —555 Funeral, Widows. 

Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead ; 

Excessive grief the enemy to the living. Sh, AlVs W, i. 1. 

Do not for ever, with thy veiled lids, 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust ; 

Thou know’st ’tis common; all that live, must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. Sh Ham. i. 2. 

We must all die! 

AH leave ourselves, it matters not where, when, 

Hor how, so we die well: and can that man that does so 
Heed lamentation for him P Beaumont and Fletch, Valentinian, 

Behold the turtle who has lost her mate ; 

Awhile with drooping wings she mourns his fate ; 

But time the rueful image wears away, 

Again she’s cheer’d, agam she seeks the day. 0-ay. 

W]^ is the hearse with ’scutcheons blazon’d round. 

And with the nodding plumes of ostrich crown’d ? 

No : the dead know it not, nor profit gain ; 

It only serves to prove the living vain. Trhia, 
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MOTTBUIlffG-^MUBES. 


XOTTBIfllTO— continued. 

'Tia impious in a good man to be sad. Yowng^ N. T. iv. 676. 

O, very gloomy is the House of Woe, 

Where tears are falling while the beU is knelling, 

With all the dark solemnities which show 
That Death is in the dwelling I 
O, very, very dreary is the room 
Where Love, domestic Lovo, no longer nestles, 

But smitten by the commonr stroke of doom, 

The corpse lies on the trestles 1 Hoad, Haunted House, 
MOUTHINa—Oratory. 

He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 

Chwr chilly Hosdad^ 322. 

XTTLTITUBE—««« Mob, Populace. 

The multitude unaw'd is insolent; 

Once seiz’d with fear,contemptible and Toiyi.MalletyMustapha. 

MUBDEB —see War. 

Safe in a ditch he bides. 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 

The least a death to nature. Sh. Mach, iil. 4. 

Murder most foul, as in the best it is; 

But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. Sh. Ham. i. 5. 

Murder, tho’ it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. Sh. Ham, i. 2. 

Foul deeds will rise, 

Tho’ all the earth overwhelm them, to men’s eyes. Ib. ii. 2. 
Is there a crime 

Beneath the roof of heaven, that stains the soul 
Of man, with more infernal hue, than damn’d 
Assassination. Cibber, CcBsar in Egypt. 

Murder may pass unpunish’d for a time. 

But tardy justice will o’ertake the crime. DrydeUy Cock Sf Fox. 

Blood, though it sleeps a time, yet never dies: 

The gods on murd’rers fix revengeful eyes. 

MtTBE—Poetry. Chapman, Widow's Tears, 

O, for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention. Sh. Hen, v. i. Cko. 

MUSES, THE KIKE. 

Calliope the deeds of heroes sings; 

Great Clio sweeps to history the strings; 

Euterpe teaches mimes their silent show; ^ r 

Melpomene presides o’er scenes of woe; 
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MUSES— ooniintted, 

Terosichore the flute's soft power displays ; 

And Erato gives hymns the gods to praise ; 

Polymnia inspires melodious strains ; 

Urania, wise, the starry course explains ; 

And gay Thalia’s glass poiuts out where folly reigns. 

Collin, Arts and Sciences. 

KUSIC—see Bells, Discord, Singing. 

If music be the food of love, play on, 

Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting. 

The appetite may sicken, and so die,— 

That strain again it had a dying fall; 

O, it came o’er my ear ilke the sweet south. 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and givmg odour. S/i, T. NL i. 1. 

Give me some music; music moody food 

Of us that trade in love. Sh, Ant. Cleop. ii. 6. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank I 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness, and the night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. Sh. M, of Vtn. y, i. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Hor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds^ 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 

And his afiections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted, Sk, M, of Ven, v. 1. 

O^heus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews ; 

Whose golden touch coidd soften steel and stones ; 

Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 

Eorsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands. Sh. Tioo G, iii.2. 

When griping grief the heart doth wound, 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress. 

Then music, with her silver sound, 

With speedy help doth lend redress. Sk. Rom. iv. 6. 

For ^ts, some write, ere th^ are sodden, 

Are fit for music, or for pudaen ; 

From whence men borrow every kind 

Of minstrelsy, by string or wind. Butler, Hud. 1, ii. 121, 

The mellow touch of music most doth wound 
The soul, when it doth rather sigh than sound. 

Herrick, Aph. 273* 
D D 
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MUSIC. 


HU8I0— continued. 

Can any mortal mixture of eartVs mould 
Breathe such ditine enchanting; ravishment P 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence. Milton, Comm, 244. 

Music can noble hints impart. 

Engender fury, kindle love ; 

With unsuspected eloquence can move. 

And manage all the man with secret art. Addieon, 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak ; 

I’ve read that things inanimate have mov'd, 

And, as with living souls, have been inform’d, 

By magic numbers and persuasive sound. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride, i. 1. 
Music's force can tame the furious beast; 

Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain 

His rage ; the lion drop his crested main 

Attentive to the song. Prior, Solomon, 

Though cheerfulness and I have long been strangers, 
Harmonious sounds are still delightful to me. 

There's sure no passion in the human soul, 

But finds its food in music. Lillo, Fatal Curiosity, 

music, minds an equal temper know, 

JXor swell too high, nor sink too low: 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise. 

Music her soft assuasive voice applies ; 

Or, when the soul is press'd with cares, 

Exalts her in enliv’ning airs. Poj>e, St, Cecilia^ 

Music the fiercest grief can charm, 

And fate’s severest rage disarm. 

Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please ; 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliss above. Pope, St, Cecilia's Day, 

Music resembles poetry; in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach. 

And which a master-hand alone can reach. Pope, F, C, 1.143. 

Some to church repair, 

Hot for the doctrine, but the music there. Popo, JS, (?. 342. 
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KTTSIC— continued, 

O Music, sphere-descended maid. 

Friend of Measure, wisdom’s aid I Collins^ Passions, 05. 

There is in souls a sympathy with sounds. 

And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is pleas’d 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave ; 

Some chord in unison with what we hear 

Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies. CowpeVy Tosh, Ti.l. 

He hears, alas ! no music of the spheres, 

But an unhallow’d, earthly sound of fiddling. Byron, D. J, 

There’s music in the sighing of a reed ; 

There’s music in the gushing of a rill ; 

There’s music in all things, if men had ears ; 

There earth is but an echo of the spheres. Byron, D.J, xv. 5. 

Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto 

Wish’d him five fathom under the Eialto. Byron, Beppo, 32. 

Of all the arts beneath the heaven. 

That man has found, or God has given, 

None draws the soul so sweet away. 

As music’s melting, mystic lay; 

Slight emblem of the oliss above. 

It soothes the spirit all to love. James B[ogg, 

** This must be the music,” said he, of the spears. 

For I’m curst if each note of it doesn’t run through one !” 

Moores Fudge Family, 5. 

Music!—oh ! how faint, how weak. 

Language fades before thy spell I 
Why should feeling ever speak. 

When thou cans’t Breathe her soul so well ? 

Friendship’s balmy words may feign— 

Love’s are even more false than they ; 

Oh 1 ’tis only music’s strain 

Can sweetly soothe, and not betray. Thos, Moore. 

The soul of music slumbers in the shell. 

Till wak’d and kindled by the master’s spell. 

And feeling hearts—^touch them but rightly—pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before. Bogers, Human Life. 

Music, the tender child of rudest times, 

The gentle native of aU lands and climes; 

Who hymns alike man’s cradle and his grave, 

LuUs tne low cot, or peals along the nave. Hon> Ifrs, Norton. 

p D 2 
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VJJBlC^continued. 

See to tlie desk Apollo’s sons repair 
Swift rides the rosin o'er the horse’s hair ; 

In unison their various tones to tune, 

Murmurs the hautboy, growls the hoarse bassoon i 
In soft vibrations sighs the whispering lute; 

Twang goes the harpsichord, too-too, the flute ; 

Brays tne loud trumpet; squeaks the fiddle sharp : 

Winds the French-horn; and twangs the tingling harp. 
Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, Addresses^ 

Eimels diseases, softens every pain. 

Subdues the rage of poison and of plague. Armstrong, 
MUTABILIT7— sec Age, Mortality, Vicissitude. 

Thus, sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud; 

And after summer, ever more succeeds 
Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold ; 

So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet. SA, H. VI. 2, ii. 4. 
The flower that smiles to-day. 

To-morrow dies ; 

All that we wish to stay. 

Tempts, and then flies : 

What is this world’s delight ? 

Lightning, that mocks the night, 

Brief even, as bright. Shelley. 

When men once reach their autumn, sickly joys 
Fall off apace, as yellow leaves from trees, 

At every little breath misfortune blows ; 

’Till left quite naked of their happiness, 

In the chill blasts of winter they expire; 

This is the common lot. Young. 

Cloud and sunshine, wind and weather, 

Sense and light are fleeting fast; 

Time and tide must flow together. 

Life and death will soon be past. J. Montgomery. 

MYETLE. 

The myrtle (ensign of supreme command. 

Consigned to Venus by Melissa’s hand). 

In m^le shades oft sings the happy swain. 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain. 

The myrtle crowns the happy lover’s heads, 

Th’ unhappy lovers’ graves me myrtle spreads.--^ 

Soon must this sprig, as you shall fix its doom. 

Adorn Philander s head, or grace his tomb. 

7>r. Johnson, on a Sjsrig presented to a Gentleman. 
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KAKE—Cottle, Detraotion, Fame. 

What’s in a name P That which we call a rose, 

By any other name would smeU as sweet. Sh, Horn. ii. 2. 

The honours of a name *t5s just to guard ; 

They are a trust but lent us, which we take, 

And should, in reverence to the donor’s fame. 

With care transmit them down to other hands, Shirley, 

What’s in the name of lord, that I should fear 

To bring my grievance to the public ear ? Churchill, 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender judgment hoodwinked. Cowper. TasJcyYi.lOl, 

Who hath not owned, with rapture-smitten frame, 

The power of grace, the magic of a name P Campbell, 

My hopes are with the dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity: 

Yet leaving here a napie, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. Soiiihey. 

Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce 
Of that serene companion—a good name, 

Becovers not his loss ; but walks with sWme, 

With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse. 

Wordsworthy Sonnet, 

Oh never breathe a lost one’s name 
To those who call’d that name their own ; 

It only stirs the smouldering flame 

That bums upon a charnel stone. Eliza Cook, 

NAPOLEON. 

Where is he, the champion and the child 
Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild ? 

Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones. 
Whose table earth—whose dice were human bones P 

_ ByroUy Age of Bronze, iii. 49. 

NATUAE—GK>d« 

How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 

Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 

To harder bosoms ! Sh, Wint, Tale, X. 2. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

Sh, Troil, in. 3. 

How hard it is to hide the sparks of I^ature i M. Cm6, iii. 3. 
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VAUXTRE^^eontinued. 

Nature hath made nothing so base, but can 

Bead some instruoiion to the wisest man* Alc^n, Crescy, 

Nature, despairing e’er to make the like, 

Brake suddenly the mould in which ’twas fashion’d. 

Massinger^ Parliament of Love^ v. 
In contemplation of created things 

By steps we may ascend to God. Milton, P. X. v. 611. 

By viewing Nature, Nature’s hand-maid, art, 

Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow; 

Thus fishes first to shipping did impart, 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

Dry den. Annus Mirabilis, 
From Nature’s constant or eccentric laws. 

The thou^tful soul this general inference draws— 

That an effect must pre-suppose a cause. Prior, 

How mean the order and perfection sought 
In the best product of the human thou^t, 

Compar’d to the great harmony that reigns 

In what the spirit of the world ordains 1 Ih, Solomon, b. 1. 

Nature in her productions, slow, aspires 

By just degrees to reach perfection’s height. Somerville, Chase, 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot. 

In all, let nature never be forgot; 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair. 

Nor overdress, nor leave her wholly bare.Pope, M, JE, iv. 47. 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they rise. Pope, E, M. i. 13. 

Lo I the poor Indian—whose untutor’d mind 
Sees Goa in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given. 

Behind the cloud-topped hills, a humbler heav’n. Ib, T. 90. 

First follow nature, and yourjudment frame 
By her just standard, which is stfll the same ; 

Unerring nature, still divinely bright. 

One clear, unch^g’d, and universal light. 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart 

At once the source, and end, and test of art. Pope^ E, C. 68. 
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KATUBE— continued. 

He who studies nature^s laws, 

IVom certain truth his maxim draws. 

Each moss, 

Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank which, lost, 

Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature's self would rue. 

Nature! great parent! whose unceasing hand 
Eolls round the seasons of the changefS year ; 

How mighty, how majestic are thy works ! 

W ith what a pleasing dread they swell the soul 
That sees astonish’d 1 and astonish’d sings! lb. Whiter^ 106. 

Oh, Nature! wherefore. Nature, are we found 
One contradiction ? the continual sport 
Of fighting powers P Oh! wherefore hast thou sown 
Such war within us, such unequal conflict. 

Between stern reason and impetuous passion ^Thomson^Ag.i.X, 
Who can paint 

Like Nature P Can Imagination boast. 

Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 

Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 

And lose them in each other, as appears 

In every bud that blows P Thomson, Spring, 466. 

The liberal hand of Nature 
Has not created us, nor any nation, 

Beneath the blessed canopy of heaven, 

Of such malignant clay, but each may boast 

Their native virtues and their Maker’s bounty. Thomson, 

Who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor; j 

Who lives to fancy never can be rich. Young, N, T, vi, 

Man’s rich with little, were his judgment true ; 

Nature is frugal, and her wants are few. Ib, Love of Fame, v. 

Go, mark the matchless working of the power 
That shuts within the seed the future flower ; 

Bids these in elegance of form excels 
In colour these, and those delight the smell; 

Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the skies. 

To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes. Cowper, Beli* 

Lovely indeed the mimic works of art. 

But Nature’s works far lovelier. 


Oay, Fable, 


Thomson, 


Cotoper, Task, i, 
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HATUBE— cmtinued. 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind JSfature’s hand ; 

Nor was perfection made for man below. 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art are plan'd, 

Good counteracting ill, and gladness woe. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow. 

If bleak and barren Scotia's hills arise, 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine grow; 

Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the skies, 

And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eyes. 

Beattie, MinatreL 

Some kinder casuists are pleased to say. 

In nameless print, that I have no devotion ; 

But set those persons down with me to pray, 

And you shall see who has the properest notion 
Of getting into heaven the shortest way ; 

My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 

Eai*th, air, stars,—all that spring from the great whole. 

Who hath produced, and will receive the soul. 

Byron, I). J. iii. 120. 
I heard the sparrow’s note from heaven, 

Singing at dawn from the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 

For I brought not home the river and sky ;— 

He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. Bmerson, 

NAVIGATION. 

Bude as their ships was navigation then. 

No useful compass or meridian known ; 

Coasting, they Kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no North but when the pole-star shone. Bryden, 

NECESSITY. 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat wiH mew, and dog will have his day. Sh, Ham, v. 1. 

The art of our necessities is strange. 

That can make vile things precious. 8h, Lear, nr. 2. 

He must needs go that the devil drives. Sh. AlU W, I. 3. 
Spirit of nature ! all suffering power. 

Necessity ! thou mother of the world I Shelley^ Q. Mah* vi. 

So spake the fiend, and with necessity. 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds. 

, Milton, P. L. IV. 803. 
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If BOJSSSIT iL^^ofiiinucd, 

*Tis necessity 

To wLich the gods must yield; and I obey. 

Till I redeem it by some glorious way. Beau^ Sf FL FalseOne. 
When fear admits no heme of safety, then 
Necessity makes dastards valiant men. Serrichy Aph, 320. 
Strong as necessity he starts away. 

Climbs against wrongs, and brightens into day. Savage. 

KECEOMANCY. 

*Tis said that words and signs have powpr 
O’er spirits in planetary hour; 

But scarce I praise their venturous part 

Who tamper With such dangerous art. Sir W. Scott. 

NECTAE. 

One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Milton^ Com. 813. 

NEGLECT—Absence. 

In this perverted age, 

Who most deserves can’t always most engage ; 

So far is worth from making glory sure, 

It often hinders what it shomd procure. Young. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 

The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gi'ag, Elegyy 14. 
NETTLE. 

Tender-handed stroke a nettle. 

And it stings you for vour pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle. 

And it soft as silk remains. 

’Tis the same with common natures. 

Use 'em kindly, they rebel. 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters. 

And the rogues obey you well. Aaron Kill, {Eleg, Extracts.) 
NEWS, NEWSMAN, NEWSPAPEES. 

The first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Bemember’d knoUing a departing friend. Sh. Hen. iv. 2, i« 1. 

Though it be honest, it is never good 

To bring bad news : give to a gracious message 

An host of tonnes ; but let ill tidings tell 

Themselves, when they are felt. Sh. Ant. Chop. ii. 6. 



410 NEWS, newsman, NEWSPAPEBS — NEWTON. 

NEWS, HEWSIIAN, NEWSPAPEBS— 

Witk news the time *& with labour, and throes forth 
Each minute some. Sh» Ant Chojs, m, 7. 

Evil news rides post, while good news baits. 

MtUoUf Sam. Ag» 1538. 
The rabble gather round the man of news, 

And listen with their mouths wide open; some 
Tell, some hear, some judge of news, some make it, 

And he that lies most loua, is most believ’d. Dn/den, Sjp. JFr. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful: messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some, 

To him indiff*rent whether grief or joy. Cowper, Task^ iv. 12. 

This folio of four pages, happy work ! 

Which not e’en critics criticise; that holds 

Inquisitive attention, while I read 

Fast bound in chains of silence, which the fair. 

Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break. Ib. iv. 61. 

Turn to the press—its teeming sheets survey. 

Big with the wonders of each passing day ; 

Bmhs, deaths, and w’eddings, forgeries, fires and wrecks, • 
Harangues and hailstones, brawls and broken necks. 

Charles Sprague, (Am,) Curiosity. 
Trade hardly deems the busy day begun, 

Till his keen eye along the sheet has run; 

The blooming daughter throws her needle by, 

And reads her schoolmate’s marriage with a sigh ; 

While the grave mother puts her glasses on. 

And gives a tear to some old crone that’s gone. 

The preacher, too, his Sunday theme lays down. 

To know what last new folly fills the town; 

Livelv or sad, life’s meanest mightiest things, 

The fate of fighting cocks, or fighting kings. Ih, 

The word explains itself without the muse, 

And the four letters tell whence cometh news : 

From North, East, West, and South, solutionis made; 

Each quarter gives account of war and trade. Anan% 

NEWTON. 

Superior beings, when of late thev saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature’s law. 

Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And show’d a Newton, as we show an ape, Pope, E. M. n. 81, 
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HEWTOK— 

JS^ature and Nature’s laws lav hid in night: 

God said, “ Let Newton be r' and all was light. 

Pope^ Spitaph intended for Sir Is, Newton, 
Have ye not listen’d while he oound the suns 
And phmets to their spheres ? th^ unequal task 
Of human-kind till then. Thomson^ To Mem, qf Sir Is. Newton, 
Newton (that proverb of the mind), alas I 
Declared, with all his grand discoveries recent, 

That he himself felt only “ like a youth 
Picking up shells by the great ocean—Truth." 

Byrony D, J, vii. 5. 

NIAGARA. 

Flow on for ever in thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty ; God hath set 
His rainbow on thy forehead; and the cloud 
Mantled around thy feet. And He doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of Him 
Eternally, bidding the lip of man 
Xeep silence, and upon thy rocky altar pour 
Incense of awe-struck praise. Mrs, Sigourney, 

NIOHT—Bad, Bawn, Evaning, Midnight, Moon. 

Fair eldest child of love, thou spotless night! 

Empress of silence, and the queen of sleep; 

Who, with thy black cheek’s pure complexion, 

Mak’st lovers^ eyes enamour'd of tlw beauty. 

Marlowef Lust*s Dominion, 
Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes. Sh.Mid.N. iii,2. 
Now the hungry lion roars. 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

AR with weary task fordone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow. 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud, 

Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. SJi, Mid, N, v# 2, 

Now o’er one-half the world 
Nature seems dead; and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleeper: witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither'd murder. 

Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his ste^thy pace, 

With Tf^uin’s ravishing strides, tow’rds his desijra 
Moves like a ghost. Sh, Mach, ii. 1* 
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KZ0HT— continued. 

, There’s husbandry in heaven; 

Their candles are idl out* 54. Macb. n. 1. 

When the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 

In murders and in outrage bloody here. 54. 'Rich. ii. iii. 2. 

The weary sun hath made a golden set. 

And by the bright track of his golden car. 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 54. Ric. HI, v. 3, 

’Tis now the very witching time of night 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 

Contagion to the world. 54. Kam, iii. 2. 

O comfort-killing night, image, of hell! 

Dim register and notary of shame 1 
Black stage for tragedies and murders fell I 
Vast, sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 

Blind, muffled bawd! dark harbour for defame ! 

Grim cave of death ! whispering conspirator 

With close-tongued treason and the ravisher! Sh,R. of Luc.1. 

Stones of small worth may be unseen by day. 

But night itself does the rich gem betray. Cowley, 

When night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. Milton^R,L.\. 500. 

The sun was sunk, and after him the star 

Of Hesperus, whose office is to bring 

Twilight upon the earth, short arbiter 

'Twixt day and night, and now from end to end 

^Night’s hemisphere had veil’d th’ horizon round. 74. xx. 48. 

Now began 

Night with her sullen wings to double-shade 
The desert; fowls in their clay-nests were couch'd. 

And now wild beasts came forth, the woods to roam. 

Milton, P, R, I. 499. 

Night is the Sabbath of mankind, 

To rest the body and the mind. Butler, Hud. 3,1.1349. 

The diligence of trades and noiseful gain 
And Irucury more late, asleep wore laid : 

All w^d the night’s ; and in her silent reign 

No sound the reat of nature did invade. Dryden, An. Miruh. 
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TilQIBT-^ontinue^. 

All things are hush’d, as nature’s self were dead; 

The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head; 

The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 

And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew sweat: 

Even lust and envy sleep. Vryden^ Indian Emperor, 

Now sunk the sun; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with sober grey: 

Nature in silence bade the world repose. Farnelly Hermit, 
The drowsy night grows on the world, and now 
The busy craftsmen, and o’er-labour’d hind 
Forget tue travail of the day in sleep ; 

Care only wakes, and moping pensiveness ; 

With meagre discontented looks they sit, 

And watch the wasting of the midnight taper. Eowe, J, Shore, 
The sun was set; the night came on apace. 

And falling dews bewet around the place ; 

The bat takes airy rounds on leathern wings, 

And the hoarse owl his woeful dirges sings. Oap^ Sliep,Weelc. 
Now deep in ocean sunk the lamp of light; 

And drew behind the cloudy vale of night. i7» viii. 605. 
The night was dark and still; a heavier gloom 
Ne’er cover’d earth. In low’ring clouds the stars 
Were muffled deep, and not one ray below. Thomson, 

This sacred shade, and solitude, what is it ? 

’Tis the felt presence of the Deity. 

Few are the faults we flatter when alone. 

Vice sinks in her allurements, is ungilt, 

' And looks, like other objects, black by night; 

By night an atheist half-believes a God. Young, N, T, V. 171. 
How like a widow in her weeds, the night, 

Amid her glimmering tapers, silent sits ! 

How sorrowful, how desolate, she weeps 

Perpetual dews, and saddens nature’s scene. YoungyN, T, ix. 

Earth, turning from the sun, brings night to man ; 

Man, turning from his God, brings endless night. J5.ix.2011. 
Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world. 

Silence, how dead I and darkness, how profound I 
Nor eye, nor list’ning ear, an object finds ; 

Creation sleeps ! ’tis as the gen’i^ pulse 

Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause, ^ 

An awful pause! prophetic of her end, Young, N, T i. 
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IfXOHT— eoniinued, 

Night is fair yirtue's immemorial friend; 

The conscious moon, through every distant age. 

Has held a lamp to wisdom, and let fall 
On contemplation's eye her purging ray. YQttng,N.T, v.177* 

All vras so still, so soft, in earth and air, 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there 
Secure that nought of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene, on such a night! B^ron, Zara, 
The night 

Shows stars and women in a better light. It, D, J, ii. 152. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains.—Beautifiil! 

I linger yet with nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I leam’d the language of another world. Ih, Manfredt iii. 4 
How beautiful is night! 

A de^^ freshness mis the silent air; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain. 

Breaks the serene of Heaven: 

In fuU-orb’d glory, yonder moon divine 
Bolls through the dark blue depths ; 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is night! Southey, Thalaha, 1. 

Night’s deepest gloom is but a calm. 

That soothes the wearied mind; 

The labour’d day’s restoring balm, ^ 

The comfort of mankind. Ze%gh Munt, 

Another day is added to the map 
Of buried ages. Lo! the beauteous moon. 

Like a fair mepherdess, now comes abroad 
With the full nock of stars, that roam around 
The azure meads of heaven. , Bobert Montgomery, 

HIGBTDTGAUS-*~j^^ Svsning. 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 

When every goose is cackling, w<xda be thought 
No better a musician than the wren^ 

How many things by season season’d are 

To thtir right praise and true perfection 1 8h, M*ofVen, t.T. 
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HIOHrUrOALB — continued. 

Sweet bird, that sbunn’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy I Milton^ H Pen, 61, 

O nightingale, that on yon blooming spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still; 

Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart doth fill. Ih. Son. i. 1. 
So close in poplar shades, her children gone. 

The mother nightingale laments alone, 

Whose nest some prying churl had found, and thence 
By stealth conveyed th’ ujifeather’d innocence ; 

But she supplies the night with mournful strains^ 

And melancholy music fills the plains. I>7yden, 

The melancholy Philomel, 

Thus perch’d all night alone in shady groves, 

Tunes her soft voice to sad complaints of love, 

Making her life one great harmonious woe. 

Soutkemef Disappoinhncnt, 
To the poplar shade 

WTiere, all abandon’d to aespair, she sings 
Her sorrows through the night; and on the bough 
Sole sitting, stlU, at every dying fall, 

Takes up again her lamentable strain 
Of winding woe j till, wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound. ThomsonySjp.li^* 
Na 

Learn to speak this little word 
In its proper place ; 

Let no timid doubt be heard, 

Cloth’d with sceptic grace. 

Let thy lips, without disguise, 

Boldly pour it out; 

Though a thousand dulcet lies 
Keep hovering about. 

For be sure our hearts would lose ^ 

Future years of woe, ^ 

If our courage could refuse 

The present nour with “ No.” JBliza Cook, 

HOBHiITY, HOBIENESS—6^^ Ancestry, Honour, Pedigree. 

Bom with as much nobility as would. 

Divided, serve to make ten noblemen. 

Without a herald; but with so much spirit, 

And height of soul, as well might furnish twenty. Shirley, 
Should vice expect to ’scape rebuke, 

Because its owner is a duke P Swf/t. 
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KOBIUTY, NOBL£N£SS^(;on^mM€^. 

Whoe’er amidst the sons 
Of reason, valour, liberty, and virtue. 

Displays distinguish’d merit, is a noble 
Of nature's own creating. Such have risen, 

' Sprung from the dust; or where had been our honours ? 

ThomsoUf CoriolanitSt iii. 3. 
Shall I uncovered stand, and bend my knee 
To such a shadow of nobility, 

A shred, a remnant ? Churchill^ Independence^ 277- 

Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone. 

When science self-destroy’d her favourite son I 

Bpron, English Bards^ on KirTce White. 
Fond man ! though all the honours of your line 
Bedeck your halls, and round your galleries shine 
In proud display, yet take this truth from me— 

Virtue alone is true nobihty! Gifford^ Juvenal. 

How shall we call those noble, who disgrace 
Their lineage, proud of an illustrious race ; 

Who seek to shine by borrow’d lights alone, 

Nor with their fathers’ glories blend their own? Ih. JmenaL 
Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, die, 

But leave us still our old nobility. 

Lord J. Manners^ England’s Trust, ill. 227. 
NONJTTBOBS —see Dissenters, Methodists, Puritans. 

Good-breeding ne’er commands us to be civil 
To those who give the nation to the devil; 

Who at our surest best foundation strike, 

And hate -our monarch and our church alike. 

NONSENSE. Eowe, Erol. to the Non~jurors. 

As no tricks on the rope but those that break, 

Or come most near to breaking of a neck, 

Are worth the sight, so nothing goes for wit 
But nonsense, or the next of aU to it; 

For nonsense being neither false nor true, 

A little wit to anything may screw. 

Butler, Sat. 2 on the Abuse qf Sum. Learning, 
Daring nonsense seldom fails to hit. 

Like scattered shot, and pass with some for wit. Ib. Mod.Crit, 
A little nonsense now and then. 

Is relished by the best of men. Bgron^ 

KOEm 

Ask where’s the north ? at York, ’tis on the Tweed» 

In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 

Pope, E, M. II. 222. 
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KOTHING. 

Nothing is new ; we walk where others w6nt: 

There*s no vice now but has its precedent. Merrich, 4/^4.213. 

Nothing, thou elder brother ev*n to shade ! 

Thou h^'st a being ere the world was made, 

And, weU-fixed, art alone of ending not afraid. Hochester, 

Narcissus is the glory of his race ; 

For who does nothing with a better grace P 
NOTING. Young, Love of Fame, Sat. iv. 85. 

I will make a prief of it in my npte-book. Sh. Mer. W. t. 1. 
NOVELS—Books. 

A novel was a book 

Three volumed, and once read, and oft cramm’d full 
Of poisonous error, blackening every page ; 

And oftener still, of trifling, second-hand 
Remark, and old, diseased, putrid thought, 

And miserable incident, at war 

With nature ; with itself and truth at war; 

Yet charming still the greedy reader on, 

Till done, he tried to recollect his thoughts, 

And nothing found but dreaming emptiness. Folloh^ C.ofTime. 


NOVELTIES -^aee Customs, Fashion, Fickleness. 

All with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past. 

Old men love novdties ; the last arrived Troil, iii. 3. 

Still pleases best, the youngest steals their smiles. Young. 


Of all the passions that possess mankind. 

The love oi novelty rules most the mind; 

In search of this, from realm to realm we roam, 

Our fleets come fraught with every folly home, Foote. 


NGN-^^ Celibacy, Haidenhood. 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

Whether you can endure the livery of a nun; 

For aye to be in shady cloister mewed ; 

To live a barren sister all your life. 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 

Thrice blessed they, that master so their blood, 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage. 8h, Mid. N. 1 .1. 

Love, to her ear, was but a name, 

Combined with vanity and shame ; 

, Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall. Scott, Marmian, ii. 3. 

£ £ 
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OAX. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees. 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degree*: 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state ; and in three more decays. 

Dryden, FalcBtnon and Arcite, 1058. 
The oak, when living, monarch of the wood ; 

The English oak, which, dead, commands the flood. 

OATHS *Churchill, Gotham, i. 303. 

'Tis not the many oaths that make the truth ; 

But the plain single vow that is vow'd true. SL All's TT, iv.2. 

It is great sin to swear unto a sin. 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. Sh, Sen, VI, 2, v. 1. 
To ke^ that oath were more impiety, 

Than Jephtha’s, when he sacrific'd his daughter. Ib, 3, v. 1. 
The vows of women 

Of no more bondage be, to where they are made. 

Than they are to their virtues ; which is nothing. Ib,Cyinh,u.4i, 
I’ll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath; 

Who shuns not to break one, will sure crack both. 

Sk. Peric, I. 2. 

The gods are deaf to hot and peevish vows ; 

They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 

Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. Sk, Troll, v, 3. 

Oaths were not purpos'd more than law 

To keep the good and just in awe, 

But to confine the bad and sinful, 

Like moral cattle, in a pinfold. JButler, Sud, 2, ii. 197. 

For he that strains too far a vow, 

Will break it, like an o’erbent bow; 

And he that made and forc’d it, broke it, 

Not he that for convenience took it. Butler, Sud, 2, ii. 273. 
He that imposes an oath makes it. 

Not he that for convenience takes it; 

Then how can any man be said 

To break an oath he never made. Butler^ Sud, 2, ii. 377. 
The breaking of an oath and lying. 

Is but a kind of self-denying, 

A saint-like virtue; and from hence 
Some have broke oaths by Providence, 

Some, to the glory of the Lord, 

Perjur’d themselves, and broke their word. Ib, Sud, 2, if. 133 
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OATHS— continued. 

And lie that makes his soul his surety, 

I think does give the best security. Butler, JSud, 9, i. 203. 
What makes the breaking of all oaths 
A holy duty P—Food and clothes. Builer, Hud, 3,1.1281. 

Oaths are but words, and words but wind, 

Too feeble instruments to bind. Butlevy Hud^ 2, ii. 107. 
It*s a hard world, neighbours, 

If a man’s oath must be his master. Bryden. 

W'eigh well what you presume to swear! 

Oaths are of dreadful weight! and if they're false. 

Draw down damnation. Savage. 

An oath is a recognizance to Heaven, 

Binding us over in the courts above 
To plead to the indictment of our crimes. 

That those who 'scape this world should suffer there. 

Soutkerne, Oroonolco, 
Jack was embarrassed—never hero more. 

And as he knew not what to say, he swore. Byron,Island,ill.5. 
OBEDXENCE-^see Courtiers. 

Therefore doth Heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions. 

Setting endeavour in continual motion; 

To which is fix’d, as an aim or butt. 

Obedience ; for so work the honey-bees. 8h. Hen. y. i. 2. 
Let them obey that know not how to rule. Sh, Hen. vi. 2, v. 1. 
I shall in all my best obey you, madam. Sh. Ham, i. 2. 

Son of heav'n and earth, 

Attend : that thou art happy, owe to God ; 

That thou continuest such, owe to thyself, 

That is, to thy obedience; therein stand. Milton, P. L, v. 619. 
My author and disposer, what thou bidd'st, 

TJnargued I obey ; so God ordains; 

God is thy law, thou mine ; to know no more. 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. Ib. vi. 636. 

Then when they strive for place, ^tis fit 

The weaker vessel should submit, Butler, Hud, 2, ii. 3. 

Duty by habit is to pleasure turn’d ; 

He IS content who to obey has leam’d. Sir E, Brydges, 
OBSCU&ITY —see Negleet. 

You are not for obscuri^ design’d, 

But> like the sun, should cheer all human kind. Dry den, 

E B 2 
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OBSOXJBITY— eoniinued. ^ 

The obscure on earth are oft the famed in heaven, 

i?. Montgom4m, 

OBSBQTTIOTTSirESS-^ HnmiUty. 

Purblind to poverty the worldling goes. 

And scarce sees rags an inch beyond his uose, 

But a crowd can single out his grace, 

And cringe and creep to fools who strut in lace. ChurchilL 
He would not with a p^emptoiy tone. 

Assert the nose upon his face his own ; 

With hesitation admirably slow, 

He humbly hopes,—presumes it may be so. 

Cowper, Conversation, 

OBSEEVATIOU. 

To observations which ourselves we malce. 

We grow more partial for th* observer's sake. Pope,Af.JE^.i.ll. 
Let observation, with extended view, 

Survey mankind from China to Peru; 

Bemark each anxious toil, each eager strife. 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life, 

Dr, Johnson^ Vomity of Human Wishes^ 1. 
OBSTINACY—tiokleness, Vagabond. 

You may as well 

Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 

As or, by oath remove, or counsel shake. 

The fabric of his folly. Sh, Wint, T, i. 2. 

Fools are stubborn in their way. 

As coins are harden’d by th’ aUay; 

And obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff 

As when ’tis in a wrong belief. Butler^ B, ii. 481. 

OCEAN. 

Others miw use the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it their abode; 

Whose ready sails, with every wind can fly, 

And make cov’nant with the inconstant sky. Waller, 

Ocean I thou dreadful and tumultuous home 
Of dangers, at eternal war with m^, 

.Wide opening and loud roaring still for more! 

Too faithful mirror 1 how dost thou reflect 
The melancholy face of human life I Tbutig, N. T, 

HoW happy they, 

Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives, 

Steal to look down where nought but ocean strives I 

Byron^ Islands «. 
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OCEAN— continued. 

Holl on, thou dark and deep blue Ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deeds, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man*s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with oubbling groan. 

Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

B^^roriy Ch. H. iv. 179. 
Lovely seem'd any object that should sweep 
Away the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep. Byron, D. J. ii. 103. 
Oh ! how he listened to the rushing deep. 

That ne’er till now so broke upon his sleep ; 

And his wild spirit wilder wishes sent, 

[Rous'd by the roar of his own element! Byron, Corsair, 3. 
Thou glorious mirror, where th' Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests, in all time. 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime, 

Park-heaving ;—boundless, endless^ and sublime, 

Th’ image of eternity, the throne 

Of th' Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean I and my ioy 

Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward. Byron, Ch.H. iv. 184. 

Thou glorious sea! more pleasing far 

When all thy waters are at rest. 

And noonday sun or midnight star 
Is shining on thy waveless breast. 

Yet is the very tempest dear, 

Whose mighty voice but tells of thee ; 

For wild or calm, or far or near, 

I love thee still, thou glorious sea I Mrs, "Hemans, 

ODD ESLLOWfl, 

How, by two-headed Janus, 

Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time : 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes. 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper; 

And other of such vinegar aspect, 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swe^ the jest be laughable. Sh, M, of V. 1.1 
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ODDS. 

But one against a multitude 

Is more than mortal can make good. Butler, Hud. 1, iir. 73. 

07FEKCE, OFFEKDIKG ^see Cause and Effect, Exculpation 

Well you know, we of th* offending side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrament; 

And stop all sight-holes, every loop, from whence 

The eye of reason may pry in upon us. SL Hen. nr. 1, iv. 1. 


In such a time as this, it is not meet 

That every nice offence should bear its comment. 

All’s not offence that indiscretion finds, 

And dotage terms so. 8h. Lear, ii. 4. 


My offence is rank, it smells to heaven. Sh. Ham. iii. 3. 

Harsh words, though pertinent, uncouth appear ; 

None please the fancy who offend the ear. 

Garth, Dispensary, iv. 204. 
At every trifle scorn to take offence ; 

That always shows great pride, or little sense. Fope,H. C.386. 

Be not too ready to condemn 

The wrongs thy brothers may have done ; 

Ere ye too harshly censure them 

For human faults, ask—“ Have I none P” JSliza Cook. 


OFFICE—Ambition, Favour, Patronage. 

You, yourself 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm : 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 

To undeservers. Sh. Jul. C. iv. 2. 

To hold a place 

In council, which was once esteem’d a honour. 

And a reward for virtue, hath quite lost 
Lustre and reputation, and is made 

A mercenary purchase. Massinger, 

Here and there some stem, high patriot stood, 

Who could not get the place for which he sued. 

Byron, D. J. xiir. ?0. 

OLD AGE—Age, Care. 

The careful cold hath nipt my rugged rind, 

And in my face deep furrows eld iiath plight; 

My head hesprent with hoary frost I find. 

And by mine eye the crow his claw doth wright; 

Delight is laid abed, and pleasure past; 

No sun now shines, clouds have all over-cast. Sptns^. 
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OLD AGE— eontinued. 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 

For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore mv ace is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly. Sh, As F. L. ii. 3. 

Let me not live, quoth he. 

After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 

Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 

All but new things disdain ; whose judgments are 

Mere fathers of their garments : whose constancies 

Expire before their fashions. Sh, AlVs W. i. 2. 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 

In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up ; 

Yet hath my night of life some memory, 

My wasting lamp some fading glimmer left, 

My dull deaf ears a little use to hear : 

All these old witnesses (I cannot err) 

Tell me, thou art my son Antipholus. Sh. Com. Er. v. 1. 
I have not that alacrity of spirit 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Sh. Ric. ui. y. 3. 
*Tis our fast intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age. 

Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden d crawl towards death. Sh. Lear, i. 1. 

Beshrew my jealousy! 

It seems it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger sort 

To lack discretion. Sh. Ram. ii. 1. 

Here is one that wishes to live longer ; 

Feels not his gout, nor palsy ; feigns himself 
by scores of years; flatters his age 
With confident belying, with hopes he may 
With charms, like -Eson, have his youth restored : 

And with those thoughts so battens, as if fate 

Would be as easily cheated on as he. Ben Jonson, 

We yet may see the old man in a morning, 

Lusty as health, come ruddy to the field, 

And there pursue the chace, as if he meant 

To o’ertake time, and bring back youth again. 0/tray, Orph* 
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OLD kOiE—eontintied. 

In age to wisrh for yontli is full as vain 

As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham* 

These are the effects of doting age,— 

Vain doubts, and idle cares, and 0 Yev-C 2 LVii\ 0 VL.DrydenyD. 8 eh* 
Old age, a second child, by nature cursed 
With more and greater e^s than the first, 

Weak, sickly, fiffl of pains ; in ev’ry breath 
[Railing at life, and yet afraid of death. Churchill^ Gothamy 1. 
When men once reach their autumn, sickly joys 
Fall off apace, as yellow leaves from trees. 

At every little breath misfortune blows ; 

G?ill left quite naked of their happiness, 

In the chill blasts of winter they expire. 

This is the common lot. 

Age should fly concourse, cover in retreat 
Defects of judgment, and the will subdue ; 

Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon. 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits, of love are gone; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief. 

Are mine alone. 

There is an order 

Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age. 

OMENS. 

The owl shriek'd at thy birth, an evil sign! 

The night-crow cried, foreboding luckless time } 

Dogs howl’d, and hideous tempests shook down trees ; 

The raven rook'd her on the cnimney's top. 

And chatfring pies in dismal discords sung. JBT. VL 3, r. 6. 
The death-bell thrice was heard to ring. 

An aerial voice was heard to call; 

And thrice the raven flapp’d his wing. 

Around the towers of Cumnor Halh Miclcle, 

OPINIATIWESS —sea Conceit. 

Nothing's so perverse in nature 

Asa profound opinionator. Butler, MieceU Thoughts, 

Opiniators naturally differ 

From other men ; as wooden legs are stiffer 

Than those of pliant joints, to yield and bow. 

Which way soever they’re design’d to go. Butler^ Ih» 


Young. 

Young. 

Byron, 

Byron, 
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OPnnOK —see Argument. 

Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 

Tne outward habit by the inward man. Sh, Ferie, ii, 2. 

Opinion, the blind goddess of fools, foe 
To the virtuous, the only friend to 

Undeserving persons. Chapman, Widow*s Tears. 

Opinion governs all mankind. 

Like the blind's leading of the blind; 

For he that has no eyes in head^ 

Must be b’ a dog glad to be led. 

And no beasts have so little in ’em 

As that inhuman brute, opinion. Butler, Miscel, Thoughts. 

We all, my lords, have err’d, 

Men may, I find, be honest, though they differ. 

Thomson, Tancred and Sigismunda, ti. 4. 
He lov’d his kind, but sought the love of few, 

And valued old opinions more than jiG\7.FarJcBenjamin,{Am.) 

How much there is self-will would do. 

Were it not for the dire dismay 

That bids ye shrink, as ye suddenly think 

Of what will my neighbours say ?” Bliza CooJc. 

Opinion I which on crutches walks, 

And sounds the words another talks. Lloyd, The Poet, 55. 

OPPOETUKITY- see Activity, Decision, Promptitude, Temptation 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star ; whose influence 

If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 

Will ever after droop. Sh. Temp. i. 2. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds. 

Make deeds iU done. Sh. K. John, iv. 2. 

The means that heav’n yields must be embrac’d. 

And not neglected ; else, if heaven would. 

And we will not heaven’s offer, we refuse. 

The proffer’d means of succour and redress. Sh. Bic. Tl. iii. 2. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out; 

Which, being suffer a, rivers cannot quench. Sh. S. vi. 3.iv.8. 

Our hands are full of business ; lot’s away ; 

Advantage feeds them fat, while men delay, lb. U. iV. 1, iii. 2. 

Who seeks, and will not take when once *tis offer’d, 

.jShall never find it more. Sh. Ant. Cleop. it. 7. 
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OFFOEX UNITY— continued, 

O opportunity 1 thy guilt is great: 

’Tis thou that execut^st the traitor’s treason; 

Thou sett’st the wolf where he the lamb may get; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou point’st the season; 

’Tis thou that spurn’st at right, at law, at reason. 

Sh, Rajpe of Lucrecct 126. 

(importunity to statesmen, is like 
Heat to chemists; it perfects the work. 

Sucklingt Brennoralt. 
Accursed opportunity, 

That work’st our thoughts into desires ; desires 
To resolutions; and these being ripe and quicken’d. 

Thou giv’st them birth, and bring’st them forth to action. 

Benharjit Sojpkg, 

Thou strong seducer, Opportunity ! 

Of womankind, half are undone by thee. Drgd, Conq. Gran. 

Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting time, 

Lest a mere moment’s putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. Wordsworth. 

OFPEESSION --see Aggreislon, Conduct, Compassion, Tyranny. 

Press not a falling man too far; 'tis virtue : 

His faults lie open to the laws ; let them, 

Not you, correct them. Sh. Sen. viii. in. 2, 

Hear this, ye senates, hear this truth sublime. 

He who allows oppression, shares the crime. 

Darwin, Botanical Monitor^ 
ORATOEY—Argument, Counsel, Eloquence, Ehetoric. 

Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 

To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne. Milton, P. R. iv. 267. 

And ’tis remarkable, that they. 

Talk most, who have the least to say. 

Your dainty speakers have the curse, 

To plead their causes down to worse : 

As dames, who native beauty want, 

Still uglier look, the more they paint. Prior, Alma, ii. 
Grac’d as thou art with all th^ow'r of words, 

So known, so honor’d, at the House of Lords. 

Pope, Im. of Horace^ Ep, 1, ti. 48* 
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OBATOBY— 

So qnick the words too, when he deign’d to speak, 

As n each syllable would break its neck. Feter Findar. 
His speech was a fine sample, on the whole. 

Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call ** rigmarole.*' 

Fj/ran, D. J, i. 17. 

Proud of his * hear hims,* proud too of his vote 
And last virginity of oratory, 

Proud of his learning (just enough to quote). 

He reveird in his Ciceronian glory : 

With mem’iy excellent to get by rote. 

With wit to hatch a pun or tell a story, 

Grac’d with some merit and with more effrontery, 

* His country’s pride,’ he came down to the country. 25.xiii.91. 
OBBBB. 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre. 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form. 

Office, and custom, in all line of order. SL Froil. ^ Cres, i. 3. 

All things within it 
Are so digested, fitted, and compos’d, 

As it shows wit had married order. Ben Jonton. 

Order is heav’n’s first law ; and this confess’d. 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 

More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 

Fope, E. AT. iv. 49. 

Where order in variety we see. 

And where, though all things differ, all agree. 25. W, For. 15. 
Order, thou eye of action ! wanting thee. 

Wisdom works hoodwink’d in perplexity; 

Entangled reason trips at every pace, 

And truth, bespotted, puts on error’s face. Aaron HilL 

OBI0INAL 8IK. 

Drudgery and knowledge are of a kin. 

And both descended from one parent sin. 

ButleVt Satire on Gaming* 

OBNAMEirr—Law, Beli^on. 

Ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty : in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 

To entrap the wisest. Sh. M* of Ven, iii. 2. 
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OBKAM£KT--^oo;3 tinned. 

The world is still deceiv’d with oniament. &h, Jf. qfV. iir. 2. 

Ornament is hut tlie ^iled shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beatiteous scarf 
Veiling an Inman beauty ;* in a word, 

' The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap tne wisest. Bh, of F". in. 2. 

OBTHODOXT—Clerical Stipend. 

He was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant; 

Such as do build their faith upon 
. The holy text of pihd aiid gun ; 

Decide all controversy by 
Infallible artillery; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks* Butler, Hud, 1, i. 192. 

‘ ‘What’s orthodox; and true believing, 

Against a conscience P—a good living. Butler, Hud,iii, 1,1273. 

oirrcAST. 

He dies, sad outcast of each church and state, 

And harder still, flagitious, yet not great. Pope. 

OITTLAW. 

He that is drunken 

• Is outlawed by himself; all kind of ill 
Did with his liquor slide into his veins. 

Herbertf Temple of the Church Porch, 31. 


Sir Thos. Hanmer reads: Dowdy. 
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PADT-^^ Death* 

All delights aise vain: but that most vain, 

Which, with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain. 

SL Z. Z. Z. 1.1. 

Pam pays the income of each precious thing, 

SL of Luc, 48. 
Sense of pleasure we maj well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repme, 

But live content, which is the calmest life ; 

But pain is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, and excessive, overturns 

All patience. Milton^ P. Z. i, 459. 

The generous heart 

Should scorn a pleasure which gives others pain. Thomson, 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. Hannah More, 

Pain, thou sole perfect thing to earth assign’d, 

The body take, but spare, oh, spare the mind I 
Wreck’d on thy rocks, or on thy billows tost, 

Oh, save the compass, though tne bark be lost 1 
Here reason’s self not without fear presides. 

And, like the needle, trembles while she guides. Cotton, 

Again the play of pain 
Shoots o'er his features as the sudden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake, that lay so c^m 
Beneath the mountain shadow. Byrcn, 

PAIKTEE, PAINTING—Art. 

Dost thou love pictures ? we will fetch thee straight 
Adonis painted by a running brook; 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid; 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath. 

Even as the waving sedges play with wind. 

8h, Tam, S, act n. Introduction, 

Painting is welcome! 

The ijainting is almost the natural man; 

Por since dishonour traffics with man’s nature. 

He is but outside; pencil’d figures are 

Even such as they give out. Sh, Timon, i. 1. 

A flattering painter who made it his care. 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

Goldsmith, Eetaliationp 63. 
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PAL1HS88 —Love. 

A cheek, whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray. Byrorit Prisoner of Chillcn, 

papeb HOimr. 

Bless’d paper credit! last and best supply ! 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly; 

Gold imp’d by thee can compass hardest things, 

Can pocket states, can fetch or carry kings : 

A single leaf shall waft an army o'er, 

Or ship off senates to some distant shote : 

A leaf, like Sybil’s, scatter to and fro '' 

Our fates and fortunes, as the winds shall blow. 

Fope, M. F. III. 39. 

PABALLEI. 

None but himself can be his parallel. 

Tkeohaldy Double Falsehood. 

PAEASITE. 

Live loath’d and long; 

Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 

Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 

You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time-flies, 
Cap-and-knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks ! 

Of man, and beast, the mfinite malady 

Crust you quite o’er. 8h» Timon. in. 6. 

PABDOK —see Mercy. 

I do think that you might pardon him. 

And neither Heaven, nor man, grieve at the mercy. 

8h. M.for M. ii. 2. 

The ranee that pardons 
The first affront offered to majesty. 

Invites a second, rendering that power 

Subjects should tremble at, contemptible. Massinger. 

When by a pardon’d murd'rer blood is spilt, 

The judge that pardon’d hath the greatest guilt. 

Denham, On Justice, 81 . 
Can you forgive the sallies of my passion P 
For I have been to blame; oh I much to blame; 

Have said such words, nav, done such actions too. 

Base as I am, that my aw’d conscious soul 
Sinks in my breast; nor dare I lift an eye 
On him I have offended. Dryden, TroiL ^ Cress^ 
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PABEKTAL AFFECTION, PABENTS—Daughter, ChUA 

Unreasonable creatures feed their young: 

And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 

Yet, in protection of their tender ones. 

Who hath not seen them (even with those wings 
Which sometimes they have used with fearful flight) 

Make war with him tnat climb'd unto their nest. 

Offering their own lives in their young's defence ? 

Sh, Sen, YL 3, ii. 2. 

Honour thy parents to prolong thine end; 

With them, though for a truth, do not contend : 

Though all should truth defend, do thou lose rather 
The truth awhile, than lose their love for ever ; 

Whoever makes his father’s heart to bleed. 

Shall have a child that will revenge the deed. JRandolpJi, 
Pathers their children, and themselves abuse ; 

That wealth, a husband, for their daughters choose. 

Shirleyy School of Compliments, 
I know how far a daughter owes obedience ; 

But duty has a bound, like other empires : 

It roaches but to life. For all beyond it 
Is the dominion of another world. 

Where you have no command. Dryden^ Love Triumphant. 

Parents, to their offspring blind. 

Consult not parts, nor turn of mind; 

But, ev'n in infancy, decree. 

What this, what t' other son shall be. Qapy Fable 14, part 2. 
Yulgar parents cannot stamp their race, 

With signatures of such majestic grace. PopCy Odysseyy iv. 75. 
Me let the tender office lonpj engage 
To rock the cradle of reposmg age : 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath. 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, Pope, 
With joy the parent loves to trace 
Besemblance m his children's face ; 

And as he forms their docile youth 
To walk the steady paths of truth, 

Observes them shooting into men. 

And lives in them life o'er again. Lloyds Arcadia, ii. 

While active sons, with ea^er flame. 

Catch virtue at their father s name; 

When full of fiflory, fiill of age. 

The parent quits this busy stage, 

What in the sons we most admire, 

Calls to new life the honour'd sire. Lloyd, Arcadia, il. 
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FAJLLIAICSHT 

Britain, changeM as a child at play, 

Now calls in princes, and'now turns away; 

Now Whig, now Tory, what we lov’d we hate; 

Now all for pleasure, now for Church or [State; 

Now for Prerogative, and now for Laws ; 

Effects unhappy! from a noble cause. 

JPope, Imit, ofJEor* 2, I. 155. 

PARSON Clergyman. 

There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark I 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk 

CowpeVt on some names of little note* 
FABTIN0—Adieu, Farewell, Qood-night, Love, 

What! gone without a word P 
Ay, so true love should do : it cannot speak ; 

Eor truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 

Bh* Two G, II, 2. 

Portia, adieu! I have too griev’d a heart 

To take a tedious leave. Sh* qf Ven* ii. 7. 

His eye being big with tears. 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 

And with affection wondrous sensible, 

He wrung Bassonio’s hand j and so they parted. lb* ii. 8. 

Ev’n thus two friends condemn’d 

Embrace and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 

Loather a hundred times to part than die. Sh.Hen* vi, 2,iii.2. 

If I depart from thee, I cannot live; 

And in thy sight to die, what were it else 
But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap ? 

To die by thee were but to die in jest; 

From thee to die were torture mbre'than death. Jb* iii. 2. 

Whether we shall meet again, I know not, 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take:— 

Eor ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 

If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 

If not, why then this parting was well made. SJ^* Jul, C* v. 1. 

So long 

As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Pistinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 

Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on, 

How swift his ship. Sh* Cymb, i, L 
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PASTING— continued^ 

'Tis almost morning, I would have thee gone ; 

And yet no farther than a wanton's bird; 

That lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor prisoner in its twisted gyves. 

And "with a silk thread plucks it back again. 

So loving-jealous of his liberty. Sh, Mom* ii. 2. 

Farewell! God knows when we shall meet again. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins. 

That almost freezes up the heat of life. Sh, Mom* iv. 3. 
And so, without more circumstance at all, 

I hold it fit, that we shake hands and part: 

You, as your business and desire shall point you. 

For every man hath business and desire, 

Such as it is,—and for my own poor part. 

Look you, I will go pray. Sh. Ham. i. 5. 

My eyes won’t lose the sight of thee. 

But languish after thine, and ache with gazing. Otway^ Ven.Pr. 
In taking leave, 

Thro’ the dark lashes of her darting eyes 
Methought she shot her soul at ev’ry glance, 

Still looking back, as if she had a mind 

That you should know she left her soul behind. Xee, Theod. 

My heart unmov’d can noise and horror bear, 

Parting from you is all the death I fear. JDrydent Ind* Emp. 
I part with thee 

As wretches that are doubtful of hereafter. 

Part with their lives ; unwilling, loath and fearful. 

And trembling at futurity. Mowe, Tamerlane. 

Oh, had he ever lov’d, he wcnjld have thought 
The worst of tortures bliss, to silent parting. CihherfCces.inEg. 
One kind kiss before we part. 

Drop a tear and bid adieu ; 

Though we sever, my fond heart 

Till we meet shall pant for you. Hodsley^ The Parting Kiss. 
Didst thou say, part P—O, where is resolution P 
Where now the steadfast purpose of my soul, 

Which, at thy lov’d command, hath arm’d my heart P 
Sunk into tremblings, into sighs and tears, 

I cannot bear the trial. Havardf Megulus, 

With thee, my bark. I’ll swiftly go, 

Athwart the foaming brine. 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to. 

So, not again to mine. Myron, Ch. Har* 1, 13, Song, v* 10. 

r T 
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PAETHSrO— 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near; 

. My greatest grief is that I leave 
No ttoig that claims a tear. ByroriyCh. Har. i. 13, Song^ v» 8. 
They teU me ’tis decided; you depart: 

’Tis wise, ’tis well, but not the less a pain ; 

I have no further claim on your young heart, 

Mine is the victim, and would be again; 

To love too much has been the only art 
I used ;--I write in haste, and if a stain 
Be on this sheet, ’tis not what it appears, 

My eye-balls bum and throb, but nave no tears. 

Byron, D, J. i, 192. 

Thinkst thou that I could bear to part 

With thee, and learn to halve my heart? Byron,B. qfAhyd, 1. 

To know, to esteem, to love—and then to part. 

Makes up life’s tale to many a feeling heart! 

Coleridge, On taking leave of —, 1817. 
Our hands have met,, but not our hearts ; 

Our hands will never meet again. 

Friends, if we have ever been. 

Friends we cannot now remain : 

^ I only know I loved you once, 

I only know I loved in vain. 

Our hands have met, but not our hearts ; 

Our hands will never meet again ! Hood, False Friend. 
Enough, that we are parted—that there rolls 
A flood of headlong iate between our souls, 

Whose darkness severs me as wide from thee 

As hell from heaven, to aU eternity I Moore, Lalla BooTch, 

With all my soul, then let us part, 

Since both are anxious to be free ; • 

And I will send you home your h^art, 

If you will send back mine to me !; Moore. 

PASSION—Choler, Hobbies, Independence. 

Take heed lest by your heat you bum yourselves. 

Sh. Hen. VI. 2, v. 1. 

Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb : 

So when afiection^ yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

They that are rich in words must needs discover, 

They are but poor in that which makes a lover. SirW.BaUigh. 
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PASSION— continued. 

If passion work like a hot-rein’d horse, 

’Twill quickly tire itself. ^ Massinger, 

Passions without power, 

Like seas against a rock, but lose their fury. Denham^ Sophy. 
When headstrong passion gets the reins of reason, 

The force of nature, like too strong a gale, 

For want of ballast, oversets the vessel. Higgons, Gen. Conq. 

Exalted souls 
Have passions in proportion violent, 

Eesistless, and tormenting: they 're a tax 
Impos’d by nature on pre-eminence ; 

And fortitude and wisdom must support them. Lillo^ElmericTc, 
Like mighty rivers, with resistless force 
The passions rage, obstructed in their course. 

Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore, 

And drown those virtues which they fed before. Pope, 

Search then the ruling passion ; there alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known; 

The fool consistent, and the false sincere : 

Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. Ih. M. E, 1.174. 
What dreadful havoc in the human breast 
The passions make, when, unconfined and mad. 

They burst, unguided by the mental eye. 

The light of reason, which, in various ways. 

Points them to good, or turns them back from ill I Thomson* 
Hever yet, since the proud selfish race 
Of men began to jar, did passion give, 

Hor can it ever give, a right decision. Thomson* 

O ye cold hearted, frozen, formalists ! 

On such a theme, ’tis impious to be calm ; 

Passion is reason, transport temper, here, Young^ N, T, iv. 
.While passions glow, the heart, like heated steel, 

Takes each impression, and is worked at pleasure, Ih.Busir.iY, 
He’s generous, grateful, affable, and brave ; 

But then he knows no limit to his passion ; 

The tempest-beaten bark is not so toss’d 

As is his reason, when those winds arise. Young. 

His soul, like bark with rudder lost, 

On passion’s changeful tide was tost; 

Hor vice nor virtue had the power 
Beyond th’ impression of the hour ; 

And O, when passion rules, how rare 

The hours that fall to virtue’s share I Scott, EoJcehy, v. 23. 

r F 2 
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PASSION — continued. 

A nieht of fretful passion may consume 
All that thou hast of beauty's gentle bloom, 

And one distemper’d hour of sordid fear 

Print on thy brow the wrinkles of a year. Sheridan, 

O how the passions, insolent and strong, 

Bear our weak minds their rapid course along; 

Make us the madness of their will obey ; 

Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey ! Crahhe. 

Alas ! too well, too well they know. 

The pain, the penitence, the woe 
That passion brings down on the best. 

The wisest and the loveliest. Moore^ Loves of the Angels, 

PATIENCE — see Advice, Cowardice, Love. 

I do oppose 

My patience to his fury; and am arm’d 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 

The very tyranny and rage of his. Sh. M, of Yen, iv. 1. 
Come what, come may : 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day./6.ilfac6.i.3. 
What cannot be preserv’d, when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robb’d that smiles, steals something from the thief; 

He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. Sh, 0th, i. 3. 
How poor are they, that have not patience ! 

What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? Sh, 0th, ii. 3. 
O gentle son, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 

Sprinkle cool patience. Sh, Ham, iii. 4. 

Patience, my lord, why’t is the soul of peace : 

Of all the virtues 't is nearest kin to heaven ; 

It makes men look like gods : The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit. 

The first true gentleman that ever breath’d. DekkeryHon, Wh, 
Patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude, 

Making them each his own deliverer. 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict. Milton^ Sam, Ag, 1287. 

Patience ! preach it to the winds. 

To roaring seas, or raging fires ! the knaves 
That teach it, laugh at you when you believe ’em. 

Otic ay y Oi'fhan 
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FATIEKGE— continued. 

Patience in cowards is tame hopeless fear ; 

But in brave minds, a scorn of what they bear. 

Sir R. Howardy Indian Quee}i, 
Patience is the virtue of an ass, 

That trots beneath his burden, and is quiet. 

JjansdownCy Heroic Love* 
Preach patience to the sea, when jarring winds 
Throw up her swelling billows to the sky ! 

And if your reasons mitigate, her fury, 

My soul will be as calm. H Smith, Princess of Parma, 
E’en the best must own, 

Patience and resignation are the pillars 
Of human peace on earth. Young, N. T. 

PATEIOTISM — see Bravery, Country, Freedom, Home, Hope. 

Judge me not ungentle, 

Of manners rude, and insolent of speech. 

If, when the public safety is in question. 

My zeal flows warm and eager from my tongue. Rowe, J.Shore, 
What pity is it 

That we can die but once to serve our country ! Addison. 
Statesman, j^et friend to truth ! of soul sincere. 

In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend ; 

Ennobled by himself, by all approv’d. 

And prais’d, unenvied by the muse he lov’d. Pope,M.H, v.67. 
"Tis not indulging private inclination, 

Or selfish passions, that sustains the world, 

And lends its rulers grace ; no, ’tis not then 
That gloiy springs, and high immortal deeds ; 

The public good, the good of others, still 
’Must bear mnd nature down, in him who dares 
Aspire to worthy rule ; imperious honour 
Still, o’er the most distinguish’d, lords it most. Thomson. 

In this rank age 

Much is the patriot’s weeding^ hand required. 

The toils of law (which dark msidious men 
Have cumbrous added to pei^lex the truth. 

And lengthen simple justice into trade); 

How glorious were the days that saw these broke, 

And every man within the reach of right 1 lb. l^nter, 382. 

A people 

Who cannot find in their own proper force 

Iheir own protection, are not worth the saving. Ib.Cor, ill. 2. 
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PATBIOTISM— continued. 

To figlit, 

In a just cause, and for our country’s glory, 

Is the best office of the best of men ; 

And to decline it when these motives urge, 

Is infamy beneath a coward’s baseness. Ilavard, Regulus, 
Our country’s welfare is our first concern, 

And who promotes that best—best proves his duty. Ib. 

The age of virtuous politics is past. 

And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 

Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 

And we too wise to trust them. Cowp^r, Task, v. 493. 

France at our doors, he sees no danger nigh, 

But heaves for Turkey’s woes th’ impartial sigh, 

A steady patriot of the world alone, 

The friend of every country but his own. 

_ Canningy New Mortality {Anti-Jacobin), 

Who dies in vain 

Upon his country’s war-fields and within 
The shadow of her altars P Feeble heart! 

I tell thee that the voice of patriot blood, 

Thus pour’d for faith and freedom, hath a tone 

Which from the night of ages, from the gulf 

Of death, shall burst and make its high appeal 

Sound unto earth and heaven I Mrs, Mem ans. 

Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 

Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 

Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 

Bevenge or death—the watchword and reply, 

Then peal’d the notes, omnipotent to charm, 

And the loud tocsin toll’d their last alarm. Campbell, Pl.ofH, 
*Tis home-felt pleasure prompts the patriot’s sigh. 

This makes him wish to live, and dare to die. Ib, 

Give me the death of those 
Who for their country die; 

And O be mine like their repose. 

When cold and low they lie ! Jas.Montgomery, Wand, of Swiiz^ 
Then said the mother to her son. 

And pointed to his shield 

** Come with it, when the battle’s done, 

Or on it, from the field,” Robert Montgomery, 

True patriots we, for be it understood. 

We left our country for our country’s good. 

Barrington, (The Pickpocket^ N S. Wales* 
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PATBIOTISM—cow^mw^. 

When a patriot falls, must he fall in the battle, 

Where the cannon's loud roar is his only death-rattle P 
There's a warfare where none but the morally brave 
Stand nobly and firmly, their country to save. 

'Tis the war of opinion, where few can be found, 

On the mountain of principle, guarding the ground. 

With vigilant eyes ever watching the foes 
Who are prowling around them, and aiming their blows. 
PAYMENT. Mrs, Dana, (Am.) 

He is well paid, that is well satisfied. S/i. M. of Yen. iv. 1. 

Base is the slave that pays.' Sh, Ken, v, ii. 1. 

PEACE. 

A peace is of the nature of a conquest; 

For then both parties nobly are subdued. 

And neither party loser, * S^, Hen, tv. 2, iv. 2. 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man. 

As modest stillness, and humility. Sh, Hen, y, in. 1. 

Ay ; but give me worship and quietness, 

I like it better than a dangerous honour. Sh, Hen, VI. 3, iv. 3. 

They humbly sue unto your excellence. 

To have a godly peace concluded of,— 

To stop efiusion of our Christian blood. Sh. Hen, vi, 1, v. 1. 

How is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 

And ali the clouds, that lower’d on our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. Sh, Rich, ITI, i. 1. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time. 

Unless to see my shadow in the sun. Sh, Rich, in, 1.1. 

If I unwittingly, or in my rage, 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace: 

'Tis death to me, to be at enmity; 

I hate it, and desire all good men's love. Sh, Rich, in, n, 1. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silent envious tongues. Be just and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God’s, and truth's. Sh, Hen,vUL ni. 2. 
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PEACE — continued* 

Peace tath her victories, 

No less renowned than war. Milton^ Sonmt 10, 

The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of fighting, was grown rusty, 

And ate into itself, for lack 

Of somebody to hew and hack. Butler^ Hud* 1, i. 69. 

O beauteous peace! 

Sweet union of a state ! what else but thou 
Gives safety, strength, and glory to apeople P 

Thomson, Tancred. ii. 1. 
Oh, Peace ! thou source, and soul of social life; 

Beneath whose calm inspiring influence. 

Science his views enlarges, art refines, 

And swelling commerce opens all her ports ; 

Blest be the man divine, who gives us thee ! 

Thomson, Britannia* 

O Peace ! the fairest child of heaven, 
fo whom the sylvan reign was given ; 

The vale, the fountain, and the grove, 

With every softer scene of love : 

Beturn, sweet peace! and cheer the weeping swain ; 

Eeturn, with ease and pleasure in thy train. Thomson* 

Peace is the happy, natural state of man ; 

War is corruption,—his disgrace. Thomson* 

That prince, and that alone, is truly great. 

Who draws the sword reluctant, gladly sheathes. Young, N*T. 

Long peace, I find, 

But nurses dangerous humours up to strength, 

Licence and wanton rage, which war alone 

Can purge away. Mallet, Mustajpha* 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; 

“ Think nothing gain’d," he cries, “ till nought remain.'' 

JDr* Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes, 201. 
And when the sword has made a solitude. 

That you proclaim a peace. Murphy, Zenohia, iv. 

Oh I there were hours when thrilling joy repaid 
A long, long course of darkness, doubts, and fears— 

The heartsick faintness of the hope delay'd. 

The waste, the woes, the bloodshed, and the tears. 

That track'd with terror twenty rolling years. 

Scott, Lord of ike Isles. 
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PEACE 

Men are unHappy wlien they know not how 
To value peace, without its loss ; 

And from the want learn how to use 
What they could so ill manage when enjoy’d. 

Sir R» botoard^ Blind Lady. 
Would you taste the trail^uil scene P 
Be sure your bosoms be serene: 

Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 

Devoid of all that poisons life ; 

And much it ’vails you, in their place. 

To graft the love of human race. Shenstone. 

Brave minds, howe’er at war, are secret friends, 

Their generous discord with the battle ends ; 

In peace they wonder whence dissension rose. 

Ana ask how souls so like could e’er be foes. TicJctll, 

Mark ! where his carnage and his conquest cease ! 

He makes a solitude, and calls it peace. Byron, Br.ofAh. ii.20. 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror. 

Were half the world bestow’d on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts ! Long fellow ^ Poems, 

The hand of peace is frank and warm, 

And soft as ringdove’s wing, 

And he who quells an angry thought 

Is greater than a king. Miza Cook. 

PEAEL. 

A pearl may in a toad’s head dwell, 

And may be found too in an oyster shell. 

Bunyan, Apology for his Book. 
PEASANT, PEASANTEY—Country Life. 
lU fares the land, to hast'ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

Wlien once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

‘ Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 61. 

Cheerful, at morn, he wakes from short repose. 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes. Ih. Traveller. 

At night returning, ev’ry labour sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed. Ih. Trwoeller. 
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PEDANTET—PEN. 


PEDAKTEY —^ee Logic. 

Pedantry is but a corn, or wart, 

Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and art; 

A stupefied excrescence, like a wen. 

Fed by the peccant humours of learn’d men, 

That never grows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutor'd intellects^ 

But from Sie over-curious and vain 

Distempers of an artificial brain. Butler, Sat* ii. 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his Jiead. 

With his own tongue still edifies his ears. 

And always listenmg to himself appears. Popey E. C. 612. 

Pursuit of fame with pedants fills our schools. 

And into coxcombs burnishes our fools. Young, 

Brimful of learning, see that pedant stride, 

BristHng with horrid Greek, and puff’d with pride ! 

A thousand authors he in vain has read, 

And with their maxims stuff’d his empty head ; 

And thinks that without Aristotle’s rule, 

Eeason is blind, and common sense a fool 1 Boileau, 

PEDIGBEE—Ancestry, Authenticity, Birth, Descent, Honour. 
The sap which at the root is bred 
In trees, though all the boughs is spread; 

But virtues which in parents shine, 

Make not like progress through the line. WallerytoZelinday 13. 

IN'obler is a limited command 
Given by the love of all your native land, 

Than a successive title, long and dark. 

Drawn from the mouldy rolls of IN^oah’s ark. 

BrudeUy Absalom and AchitopJiely i. 298. 
He stands for fame on nis forefathers’ feet. 

By heraldry proved valiant or discreet I Young. 

What boots it on the lineal tree to trace. 

Through many a branch, the founders of our race— 
Time-honoured chiefs—if, in their right, we give 
A loose tc vice, and like low villains live ? Gifford, 

PEN— Atithors, Critics, Writing. 

I want curses for those mighty shoals 
Of scribbling Chloris^s, and Phyllis* fools; 

Those oafs should be restrain’d during their lives 
From pen and ink, as madmen are from knives. 

Dryden, Epilogue to Troilus and Cressida^ 
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PEN— continued. 

The unhappy man who once has trail’d a pen, 

Lives not to please himself, but other men; 

Is always drudging, wastes his life and blood. 

Yet only eats and drinks what you think good. 

DrydeUy ProL to Lees Ccesar Borgia, 
No other use of paper thou should'st make 
Than carrying loads and reams upon thy back : 

Carry vast burdens till thy shoulders shrink, 

But curst be he that gives thee pen and ink: 

Such dangerous weapons should be kept from fools, 

As nurses from their children keep edged tools. 

Dorset^ to Bd, Howard on his Plays, 
Let him be kept from paper, pen, and ink> 

So may he cease to write, and learn to think. 

Prior, to a Person who wrote ilL 
Oh! Nature’s noblest gift—my grey goose quill: 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 

Tom from thy parent bird to form a pen. 

That mighty instrument of little men ! 

Byron, English Bards and Scotch Bevtewers, 6. 

In days of yore, the poet’s pen 
From wing of bird was plunder’d. 

Perhaps oi goose, but now and then, 

From Jove’s own eagle sunder’d. 

But now, metallic pens disclose 
Alone the poet’s numbers ; 

In iron inspiration glows, 

Or with the poet slumbers. John Quincy Adams, 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 

The pen is mightier than the sword. Ld.Lytton, Bichelieu, ii.2. 

PENITENCE—5^5 Bepentance. 

Death is deferred, and penitence has room 

To mitigate, if not reverse the doom. Dry den. 

He hung his head—each nobler aim, 

And hope, and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept—^he wept! 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt may know. Tkos, Moore* 
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PENTAMKTEB —5^ Hexameter. 

In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery column ; 

In the pentameter aye falling in melo(^ back. 

Coleridge, The Ovidian Elegiae Meire^ 
PEOPLE—Mob, Popularity, Public Voice, Babble, 

And what the people but a herd confus'd, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and, well weigh'd, scarce worth the praise r 
They praise, and they admire, they know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extoU’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk. 

Of whom to be disprais'd were no small praise P 

Milton. P. R. III. 49. 

The people sweat not for their king's delight, 

T' enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite ; 

Theirs is the toil; and he who weU has served 
His country, has his country's wealth deserved. 

Dryden^ Sigismonda and Ouiscardo. 583. 
God save the king !" and kings. 

For if he don’t, I doubt if men will longer ;— 

I think I hear a little bird, who sings 
The people by and bye will be the stronger : 

The veriest jade will wince whose harness wrings 
So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 
Beyond the rules of posting,—and the mob 
At last fall sick of imitating Job. Byron, D, viii. 50. 
PERFECTION— see Excess, Man, Supererogation. 

AU, that life can rate, 

Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate ; 

Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, virtue, all 

That happiness and pride can happy call. Sh. AlVs W. ii. 1. 

Compare her face with some that I shall show, 

And it will make thee think thy swan a crow. Sh, Horn, i. 2. 
One fairer than my love ! the aU-seeing sun 
He'er saw her match, since first the world begun. Sh.Bom, i. 2. 
There's no such thing in nature, and you’ll draw, 

A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 

Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, Essay on Poetry, 
To those who know thee not, no words can paint! 

And those who know thee, know all words are faint! 

Eannah More, Seneihilify, 
Nature, in her productions slow, aspires, 

By just degrees to reach perfection s height. 

Somervile, Chaee, 1. 
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PERILSDuelling. 

How many perils do enfold 

The righteous man to mate him daily fall. Sjoensen 

But there are human natures so allied 
Unto the savage love of enterprise, 

That they will seek for peril as a pleasure. Byron, 

PERJURY, 


At lovers' perjuries. 

They say, Jove laughs. Bom, ii. 2. 

And hast thou sworn on everv slight pretence, 

Till peijuries are common as tad pence. 

While thousands, careless of the damning sin, 

Kiss the book’s outside, who ne’er look within P 
PERSECUTION Cowjper, Expostulation, S86. 


Bine persecution, like the plant 
Whose nascence Mocha boasted. 

Some bitter fruit produced, whose worth 

Was never known till roasted. Cotton, 


PERSEVERANCE —see Diligence, Industry. 

Perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright. To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery. Sh, Troll, ill. 3. 

By time and counsel, do the best we can, 

Th’ event is never in the power of man. Her rich, Aph, 304. 
Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out. Ib, Aph, 247. 
In war or peace, who his great purpose yields, 

He is the only villain of this world: 

But he who labours firm and gains his point, 

Be what it will, which crowns him with success. 

Ho is the son of fortune and of fame; 

By those admir’d, those specious villains most. 

That else had bellow’d out reproach against him. 

Thomson, Agamemnon, 
The man who consecrates his hours 
By vig’rous effort, and an honest aim, , 

At once he draws the sting of life and death ; 

He walks with nature ; and her paths are peace. Young,N.T.2i, 
The dropping shower 

Scoops the rough rock. The plough's attemper'd share 
Decays ; and the tMck pressure of the crowd 
Incessant passing, wears the stone-pav’d street. 

Lucretius, {Good) i. 314. 
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PEBSEVEBAJTCE -•continued. 

But with some folks, *tis labour lost to strive, 

A reasoning mule will neither lead nor drive. 

Malletti Epilogue to The Brothers, 
Perseverance is a Homan virtue, 

That wins each godlike act, and plucks success 
Ev n from the spear-proof crest of rugged danger. 

Pay goodly heed all ye who read. 

And beware of saying, I can't, 

'Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 

To idleness, folly and want. Eliza Coolc, 

Stick to your aim; the mongrel's hold will slip. 

But only crow-bars loose the bull-dog’s lip ; 

Small as he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields. 

0. W, HolmeSf (Am.) 

PEESITASION —see Eloquence. 

There is a way of winning, more by love. 

And urging of the modesty, than mar; 

Force works on servile natures, not the free. Ben Jonson. 
Yet hold it more humane, more heav'nly, first. 

By winning words, to conquer willing hearts, 

And make persuasion do the work of fear. Milton, 
PEEVEBSENESS —see Obstinacy. 

The slave of arrogance and pride. 

He has no hearing on the prudent side ; 

His still refuted q[uirks he still repeats, 

^ew-rais’d objections with new quibbles meets ; 

Till, sinking in the quicksand he defends. 

He dies, disputing, and the contest ends. Cowper, 

PETITIONS, 

When maidens sue 

Men give like gods ; but when they weep and kneel, 

All their petitions are as freely theirs, 

As they themselves would owe them. Sh, M,for M, l« 6. 

Petitions not sweetened 
With gold, are but unsavoury ; oft refused ; 

Or, if received, are pocketed, not read. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East 

PETEARCH. 

Petrarch ! when we that name repeat. 

Its music seems to fall 

Like distant bells, soft-voic'd and sweet, 

But sorrowful withal;— 
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PETEAECH — continued. 

That broken heart of love 1—that life 

Of tenderness and tears I 

So weak on earth,—in earthly strife,— 

So strong in holier spheres ! Lord Souqhton, 

PETTICOAT OOVEEKMENT. 

“ Petticoat Influence^* is a great r^roach, 

Which e’en those who obey would fain be thought 
'Co fly from, as from hungry pikes a roach; 

Put since beneath it upon earth we’re brought 
By various joltings of life’s hackney coach, 

I for one venerate a petticoat— 

A garment of mystical sublimity, 

No matter whether russet, silk, or dimity. Byrons D.J. xiv.26. 
PETTIFOG0EES. 

Your pettifoggers, damn their souls, 

Share with knaves in cheating fools. Butler^ Hud. 2, i. 615. 

PHILOSOPHEES, PHILOSOPHY—Knowledge. 

I pray thee peace ; I will be flesh and blood ! 

For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the tooth-ache patiently ; 

However they have writ the style of gods, 

And made a pish at chance and sufferance. Sh. M* Adoy v. 1. 

How charming is divine Philosophy 1 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. Miltouy Comusy 476. 

Your great philosophers delight to stretch 
Their talents most at things beyond their reach, 

And proudly think t’ unriddle every cause, 

That nature uses, by their own bye-laws. Butler^ Sat. i. 
Besides, he was a shrewd philosopher. 

And had read every text and gloss over. 

Whate’er the crabbed’st author saith 
He understood b’implicit faith: 

Whatever sceptic could inquire for; 

For ev’ry why he had a wherefore. Butler^ Hud. i. 127# 

In lazy apathy let stoics boast 

Their virtue fix^d ; ’tis fix’d as in a frost, 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast; 

But strength of mind is exercise, not rest; 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul, 

Parts it mayravage, but preserves the whole. Fope,JEJ. If.ii.lOl. 
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PHILOSOPHY, PmLOSOPH£ES>-(km^mM«<f. 

Tutored by thee, Hence Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and tnought, 

Never to die ! the treasures of mankind! 

Their highest honour, and their truest | 

Without thee, what were unenlightened Man P 

Thomson, Summer, 1762. 

Philosophy consists not 
In airy schemes, or i^e speculations ; 

The jme and conduct of all social life 

Is her great providence. Thomson, Coriol, 

Much learned dust 

Involves the combatants, each claiming truth, 

And truth disclaiming both. And thus they spend 
The little wick of life’s poor shallow lamp. 

In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 
To distant worlds, and trifling in their own. 

Such was the rigid Zeno’s plan Cowjper, Task, iii. 161. 
To form his philosophic man; 

Such were the modes he taught mankind 
To weed the garden of the mind: 

They tore away some weeds, ’tis true. 

But all the flow’rs were ravish’d too ! Thos, Moore, 

Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line : 

Empty the haunted air and gnomed mine— 

Unweave a rainbow. Keats, 

You brag, methinks, somewhat too much of late, 

Of your lamp-lit philosophy. One bite 
Of a mad cat—(no more than kills a tailor,) 

Will put an end to’t, and your dreams together, 

Barry Cornwall, 

Divine Philosophy! by whose pure light 
We first distinguish, then pursue the right; 

Thy power the breast from every error frees, 

And weeda out all its vices by degrees. Gifford (Juvenal), 
Sublime Philosophy I 

Thou art the patriarch’s ladder, reaching heaven, 

And bright with beckoning angels ; but, alas ! 

We see thee, like the patriarchy but in dreams, 

By the first step, dull slumbering on the earth. 

Bulwer LyU0$, Bichelieu, 
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PHLEGMATIC. 

A man wliose blood 

Is very snow-broth. Sh* M»for M. i. 6. 

Cold as the turkies coffin’d up in crust. Shirley^ The Sisters, 

PHBENOLOGY. 

’Tis strange how like a very dunce, 

Man—with his bumps upon his sconce, 

Has lived so long, and yet no knowledge he 
Has had, till lately, of phrenology— 

A science that by simple dint of a 

Head-combing he should find a hint of, ^ 

When scratching o’er those little pole-hills, 

The faculties throw up like mole-hills. Hoodf (Craniology.) 

We may know by the head on Cupid’s seal, 

What impression the heart will take ; 

If shallow the head, oh 1 how soon we feel 

What a poor impression ’twill make. Thos. Moore. 

No more need we fly the bright glances 

Whence Cupid shot arrows of yore; 

To skulls let us limit our fancies, 

And love by the bumps we explore ! 

Oh, now we can tell in a minute 
What fate will be ours when we wed ; 

The heart has no passion within it 

That is not engraved on the head. Litei'my Gazette. 

PHYSIC, PHYSICIANS—^^^ Doctors, Medicine. 

Throw physic to the dogs. I'll none of it. Sh. Mach. v. 3. 
I do remember an apothecary,— 

And hereabouts he dwells,—whom late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of simples ; meagre were his looks, 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones, Sh. ^om. v. 1. 
A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal. 

Is more than armies to the public weal. Pope, Iliads xi. 63G. 
This is the way physicians mend or end us, 

Secundem artem :—but although we sneer 
In health—when ill, we call them to attend us. 

Without the least propensity to jeer. Byront D. J* x. 42. 
PHYSIOGNOMY-#^ Face. 

Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where men 

May read strange matters. Sh. Mach. i. 5. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon ! 

Where got’st thou that goose look ? Sh. Mach. v. 3, 

G a 
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PHYSIOairOMT—Plir, 

PHYSIOOKOICY— continued. 

In vain we fondly strive to trace 
The soul’s reflection in the face ; 

In vain we dwell on lines and crosses, 

Crooked mouth, or short proboscis ; 

Boobies have look’d as wise and bright 
As Plato, or the Sta^rite ; 

And many a sage and learned skull 

Has peepV through windows dark and dull. Thos. Moorck 

PICS^KETS. 

Tnise beer shops,** quoth Barnabas, speaking in alt, 

“ Are ruinous—down with the growers of malt!” 

Too true,” answers Ben, with a shake of the head, 

“ Wherever they congregate, honesty’s dead. 

That beer breeds dishonesty causes no wonder, 

’Tis nurtured in crime—’tis concocted in plunder ; 

In Kent, while surrounded by flourishing crops, 

I saw a rogue picking a pocket of hops.” James Smith, 

Devotion, Religion. 

Why should not piety be made, 

As well as equity, a trade, 

And men get money by devotion. 

As well as making of a motion ; 

B’ allowed to pray upon conditions, 

As well as suitors in petitions; 

And in a congregation pray, 

Ho less than a chancery, for pay? Buttery MiscL Thoughts, 

True piety is cheerful as the day, 

WiU weep indeed, and heave a pitying groan 

For others’ woes, but smiles upon her own. Cowper, 

Some feelings are to mortals given 

With less of earth in them than heaven. Scotty Lady, ii. 22. 

PIGMIES. 

Pigmies are pigmies stiU, though perched on Alps, 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. Young, N, T. vi. 309. 

PUJERIKG. 

Small habits well pursued betimes 

May reach the dignity of crimes. BLannah MoorCt Bos Bleu, 

Pin. 

^ See, a pin is there, 

A pin a day wiU fetch a groat a year. King, Art of CooJcery, 404. 
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PITY —see Charity, Compassion, Mercy. 

How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 

Its tenderness ! and mate itself a pastime 

To harder bosoms. Sh, Wint, T, i. 2. 

Ko law of God or man : 

Ho beast so fierce, but knows some touch of 

Pity is the virtue of the law, 

And none but tyrants use it cruelly. Sk. Timon, iii. 5. 

Take heed of pity : pity hath undone 
Thousands of gentle natures in our sex ; 

For pity is sworn servant unto love ; 

And this be sure, wherever it begin 

To make the way, it lets the master in. Daniel, 

They would your virgin soul to pity move, 

And pity may at last be chang’d to love. 

Dowfreti Fortunate Comjplainf, 

Pity’s akin to love ; and every thought 
Of that soft kind is welcome to my soul. 

Southerner Oroonoho, ii. 1, 
A generous warmth opens the hero’s soul. 

Ana soft compassion nows where courage dwells. 

Ch. Johnsonr Medcea, 
The generous heart. 

Should scorn a pleasure which gives others pain. 

Thomsony Sophonishay v. 2. 

Ho radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 

Ho gem that, twinkling, hangs from beauty's ears. 

Hot the bright stars which night's blue arch adorn, 

Hor rising suns that gild the vernal mom, 

Shine witn such lustre as the tear that treaks 

For others’ woe down virtue’s manly cheeks. Darwin, 

Soft pity never leaves the gentle breast 

Where love has been received a welcome guest. Sheridan. 

What gem hath dropp’d, and sparkles o’er his chain. 

The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain. 

That starts at once, bright, clear, from pity’s mine. 

Already polish’d by the hand divine. Byron, 

The truly brave are soft of heart and eyes, 

And feel for what their duty bids them do. Byrony DogCy V. 2^ 

a a 2 
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PLACE—PLAT, PLATERS. 


PLAGEOffice. 

0 place and greatness! millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee ; volumes of reports 
Run with these false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings : thousand ’scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 

And rack thee in their fancies. Sh. M.for M, iv. 1. 

To hold a place 

In council, which was once esteem’d an honour, 

And A reward for virtue, hath quite lost 
Lustre and reputation, and is made 

A mercenary purchase. Massinger, 

PLAOIABISM. 

The world’s as full of curious wit 
Which those, that father, never writ, 

As 'tis of bastards, which the sot 
And cuckold owns, that ne'er begot. 

Butler^ Sat, on Plagiaries, 7. 
Next, o’er his books his eyes began to roll, 

In pleasing memory of all he stole, 

How herene sipp’d, how there he plundered snug, 

And suck’d all o’er, like an industrious bug. Pope, Dune. 127. 

PLAOGES. 

All those plagues which earth and air had brooded 
First on inferior creatures tried their force, 

And last they seized on man. Lee and Dry den, 

PLAT, PLATERS—Actors, Age, Gambling. 

A strutting player,—whose conceit 
Lies in his hamstring, ana doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
’Twixt his stretched footing and the scaflfoldage. Sh. Trail. i.3. 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her ? What would he do. 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have P He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. Sh. Ham. ii. 2. 

In play, there ore two pleasures for your choosing, 

The one is winning, and the other losing. Byron, 3 . J, xiv.l2 
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PLEASIVa, PLEASUBE. 

PLSASIN&, FLBASXmE —see Extremes, Holidays, Home. 

All delights are vain; but that most vain, 

Which, with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain. 

Sh. Lovers L. L. i. 1. 

Pleasure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 

Of any true decision. Sh, TroiL ii. 2. 

Short is the course of every lawless pleasure ; 

Grief, like a shade, on all its footsteps waits, 

Scarce visible in joy’s meridian height. 

But downwards, as its blaze declining speeds, 

The dwarfish shadow to a giant spreads. Milton, 

Approach love’s awful throne by just degrees. 

And if thou would’st be happy, learn to please. 

PWor, Solomon, ii. 266. 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 

Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. Fope, E, M. ii. 91. 

Un mov’d though witlings sneer, and rivals rail; 

Studious to please, yet not asham’d to fail. 

Johnson, Prologue to the Tragedy of Irene, 
iSTot even pleasure to excess is good : 

What most elates, then sinks the soul as low: 

When springtide joy pours in with c(mious flood, 

The higner still the exulting billows flow. 

And fu^her back again they flagging go, 

And leave us grov’lmg on the dreary shore. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, I. 63. 
Death treads in pleasure’s footsteps round the world. 

When pleasure treads the paths which reason shuns. 

Young, N, T. V. 863. 

Whatever the motive, pleasure is the mark : 

For her the black assassin draws his sword; 

For her dark statesmen trim their midnight lamp ; 

For her the saint abstains, the miser starves ; 

The stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure scorns ; 

For her affliction’s daughters grief indulge. 

And find, or hope, a luxury in tears ;— 

For her, guilt, sname, toil, danger, we defy. Young, N, T, 
A man of pleasure is a man of pains. Young, N, T viii. 793. 
AU pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls on the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever. Bums, Tam O'Sh, 69. 
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PLEASING) FLEASTTBE— continued. 

Mix with your ^ave designs a little pleasure ; 

Each day of business has its hour of leisure. 

Richard Westy Letter v. in Mason^s Life of Gray, 
The youth, who bathes in pleasure’s limpid streams, 

At well judg’d intervals, feels aU his soul 
I^^erv'd with recruited strength ; but if too oft 
He swims in sportive mazes through the flood, 

It chills his languid virtue. W, Mason, 

Though sages may pour out their wisdom’s treasure, 

There is no sterner moralist than pleasure. 

The evaporation of a jovous day 

Is like the last glass oi champagne, without 

The foam which made its virgin bumper gay ; 

Or like a system coupled with a doubt; 

Or like a soda bottle when its spray 
Has sparkled and let half its spirit out : 

Or like a billow left by storms oehind. 

Without the animation of the wind. Ryron, JD. J, xvi. 9. 

Pleasure that comes unlook’d for is thrice welcome. 

Rogerst Italy^ {Interview.) 

PLEDGE see Toasts. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

^ind I'll not look for wine. BenJonson^ The Forest, To Celia, 

PLODDING. 

Small have continual plodders ever won. 

Save base authority from others’ books. Sh. Lovers X. X. 1.1. 
Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 

Who wins their hearts by knowing black from white. Young, 
PLOTS. 

O think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods ! 

O ’tis a dreadful interval of time. 

Fill’d up with horror all, and big with death. Addison* 

PLOUGH. 

In ancient times, the sacred plough employed 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind: 

And some, with whom compared your insect-tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 

Have held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war; then, with unwearied hand. 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plou^, and greatly independent lived. Thomson, 8p, 68. 
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^ LOU GH— con tinued. 

He that by the plough would thnye, 

Himself must either hold or drive. FranlcUuy Way to Wealth, 
POEMS, POETBY, POETS —see Imagination, Hilton, Shakespearo. 

I would the gods had made thee poetical. As Y, L, iii. 3. 
I had rather be a kitten, and erv mew. 

Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers : 

T had rather hear a brazen canstick turn'd, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 

Hothing so much as mincing poetry ; 

'Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag. Sh.Sen.iv. 2, iii.l. 

Those who write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake ; 

And one for sense, and one for rhyme, 

I think's sufficient at one time. Butler^ Hud. 2, i. 23. 

It is not poetry that makes men poor ; 

For few do write that were not so before, 

And those that have writ best, had they been rich, 

Had ne’er been seized with a poetic itch ; 

Had loved their ease too well to take the pains 
To undergo that drudgery of brains ; 

But being for all other trades unfit. 

Only t’ avoid being idle set up wit. Butler, Miscel. Thoughts, 

As wine, that with its own weight runs, is best, 

And counted much more noble than the press’d, 

So is that poetry, whose generous strains 

Flow without servile study, art, or pains. Ih. Misc, Thoughts, 

Who first found out that curse, 

T' imprison and confine his thoughts in verse. 

To hang so dull a clog upon the wit, 

And make his reason to his rhyme submit. Butler, 

Though poets may of inspiration boast. 

Their rage, ill-governed, m the clouds is lost. Waller, 

Poets lose half the praise they should have got. 

Could it be known what they discreetly blot. Waller, 

Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 

And every conqueror creates a muse. Ih, Tan. on Cromwell, 

Thespis, the first professor of our art, 

At country wakes sung ballads from a cart. 

Dry den, Trol. to Bee^s Soj^honisha- 
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POKMS, POETEY, POETS— 

Foor slaves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 

Who rhyme below e’en David’s psalms translated. 

Dry den, Absalom and Achitophel, u. 402. 
Although heaven made him ^oor, with reverence speaking. 
He never was a poet of God^s making : 

The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 

With this prophetic blessing—Be thou dull ; 

Drink, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd delight 

Fit for thy bulk ; do anything but write. Dryden, lb. ii. 473. 

Fame from science, not from fortune, draws. 

So poetry, which is in Oxford made 
An art, in London only is a trade. 

There haughty dunces, whose unlearned pen 
Could ne’er spell grammar, would be reading men. 

Such build their poems the Lucretian way ; 

So many huddled!^ atoms make a play ; 

And if they hit in order by some chance, 

They call that nature, which is ignorance. 

Dryden, Prol. delivered at Oxford, 27. 
Of those few fools, who with ill stars are curst, 

Sure scribbling fools, call’d poets, fare the worst; 

For they ’re a set of fools which fortune makes, 

And after she has made them fools, forsakes. Congreve. 

Pegasus, a nearer way to take. 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pc|pe,-E'.C. 1.150. 
Where’er you find “ the cooling western breeze,” 

In the next line, it “ whispers through the trees 
If crystal streams ** with pleasing murmurs creep,” 

The reader’s threaten’d (not in vain) with “ sleep.” Ib. 349. 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence ; 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows,^ 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock^s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending com, and skims along the main. 

Pope, J^. C. II. 36L 
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POEMS, POETEY, continued. 

What woful stuff this madrigal would be, 
lu some starved hackney sonnetteer, or me P 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens ! how the style refines ! PojpetE.CAV^. 

The dog-star r^es ! nay, *tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out: 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

PopCy Ep, to Arhuthnoty 3. 

Is there a parson much bemused in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross P 
All fly to Twit’nam, and in humble strain. 

Apply to me to keep them mad or vain. Popcy Ih. 15. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope, Ib. 127. 
Curs’d be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 

Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-ey’d virgin steal a tear! Pope, Ib, 284. 

lie who now to sense, now nonsense, leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round-about a meaning: 

And he whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad : 

All these my modest satire bade translate, 

And own’d that nine such poets made a Tate. Pope, Ib. 185. 
Bet envy howl, while heav’n’s whole chorus sings. 

And bark at honour not confer’d by kings ; 

Let flatt'ry, sick’ning, see the incense rise, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies: 

Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the hne, 

And makes immortal, verse as mean as mine. Pope, 

Ev^n copious Dryden wanted, or foreot, 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 

PopCy Imit, of Sor. 2, i. 280. 
Sages and chiefs long since had birth, 

Ere CsBsar was, or Newton nam’d; 

These rais’d new empires o’er the earth,-— 

And those, new heav’ns and systems fram’d ; 

Vain was the chiefs’, the sages’ pride! 

They had no poet, and they died. Pope* 
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POlElCSf FOXSTKYy ^OlET^-^cotitii^wd, 

Studious he sate, with all his books around, 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound; 

Plunged for his sense, but found no bottom there; 

Then wrote, and flounder’d on in mere despair. Pope* 

Care in poetry must still be had, 

It asks discretion e’en in running mad. Pope. 

I^ow times are chang’d, and one poetic itch 
Has seiz'd the court and city, poor and rich : 

Sons, sires, and grandsires, ail will wear the bays, 

Our wives read Milton, and our daughters Plays ; 

To theatres and to rehearsals throng. 

And all our grace at table is a Song. 

Pope^ Imit. of Sot. 2, i. 169. 

Widely extensive is the poet’s aim. 

And in each verse he draws a bill on fame. 

Lady Winchelseay to Pope. 

Then, rising with Aurora’s light, 

The Muse invok’d, sit down to write ; 

Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 

Enlarge, diminish, interline; 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To scratch your head, and bite your nails. Swift, On Poetryy 86. 

A poem’s life and death dependeth still 

Hot on the poet’s wits, but reader’s will. Alexander Brome. 

Bead, meditate, reflect, grow wise—in vain; 

Try every help, force fire from every spark ; 

Yet shall you ne’er the poet’s power attain. 

If heaven ne’er stamp’d you with the muses’ mark. A. Sill. 

The bards, nor think too lightly that I mean 
Those httle, piddling witlings, who o’erween 
Of their small parts, the Murphys of the stage, 

Ths Masons and the Whiteheads of the age, 

Who all in raptures their own works rehearse. 

And drawl out measured prose, which they call verse. 

Churchill, Independence. 
When the mad fit comes on, I seize the pen 
Bough as they run, rapid thoughts set down. 

Bough as they run, discharge them on the town; 

Hence rude, unfinish’d brats, before their time, 

Are born into the idle world of rhyme. 

And the poor slattern muse is brought to bed. 

With all ner imperfections on her hedidi. Chur chill,Gotham, li. 
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POEMS, POETEY, POETS— 

All other trades demand, verse-makers beg ; 

A dedication is a wooden leg. Young, Love qf FamOt 4. 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 

Which poets only know. Cowper, TasTc^ ii. 285. 

Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought, 

Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought; 

Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sky. 

Brings colours dipp’d in heaven, that never die ; 

A soul exalted above earth ; a mind 

Skill’d in the characters that form mankind. Cowper, 

A great deal, my dear liege, depends 
On having clever bards for fnends : 

What had AchiUes been without his Homer P 
A tailor, woollen-draper, or a comber P Peter Pindar» 

The man who printeth his poetic fits, 

Into the public’s mouth his head commits. Peter Pindar. 

Sweet are the pleasures that to verse belong, 

And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song. 

KeatSf Ep. to G. F> Mathews. 
Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 

Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey; 
Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, 

The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthey : 

With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope. Byron^ D. J. i. 205. 

He lied with such a fervour of intention— 

There was no doubt he earn’d his laureate pension. Ih. iii. 80. 
Ovid’s a rake, as half his verses show him, 

Anacreon’s morals are a still worse sample, 

■Catullus scarcely has a decent poem, 

I don’t think Sappho’s Ode a good example. 

Although Londnus tells us there is no hymn. 

Where the sublime soars forth on wings more ample : 

But Yirgil’s songs are pure, except that horrid one 
Beginning with “ Formosum Pastor Corydon.” 

Lucretius' irreligion is too strong 

For early stomachs, to prove wholesome food ; 

I can’t help thinking Juvenal was wrong. 

Although no doubt nis real intent was good, 

For speaking out so plainly in his song. 

Bo much indeed as to be downright rude ; 

And then what proper person can be pai tial 

To all those nauseous epigrams of Martial ? Byron, D.J.i. 42, 
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POEMS) POSTBY) VOJSnCB^continued. 

Nothing so difficult as a beginning 
In poesy, unless perh^s the end; 

For oftentimes when Fegasus seems winning 
The race, he sprains a wing, and down we tend, 

Like Lucifer, when hurFd from heaven for sinning. 

Our sin the same, and hard as his to mend. 

Being pride, which leads the mind to soar too far, 

Till our own weakness shows us what we are. B 7 /ronfD.J,iY,L 
All are not moralists, like Southey, when 
He prated to the world “ Pantisocrasy 
Or Wordsworth unexcised, unhired, who then 
Season’d his pedlar poems with democracy; 

Or Coleridge, long before his flighty pen 
Lent to the Morning Post its aristocracy ; 

When he and Southey, following the same path, 

Espoused two partners (milliners of Bath). 

Such names at present cut a convict figure, 

The very Botany Bay in moral geography; 

Their loyal treason, renegado vigour. 

Are good manure for their more bare biography, ih.m.109-10. 

When the sons of song descend to trade. 

Their bays are sere, their former laurels fade. 

Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 

Who rack their brains for lucre not for fame. 

ByroUf English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 

Which deserves the laurel, rhyme or blank ? 

Which holds on Helicon the highest rank ?— 

Let squabbling critics by themselves dispute 

This point, as puzzling as a chancery suit. Byron^ Imitations. 

Though mv lines should only line portmanteaus. 

Trade will be all the better for these cantos. Byrons JD. J. 
Call it not vain :—they do not err, 

WTio say, that, when the poet dies. 

Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies ; 

Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone. 

For the departed bard make moan; 

That mountains weep in crystal riU; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil; 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave, Scotty Lay v. 1. 
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POEMS, POETEY, POETS— continued. 

Ne'er 

Was flattery lost on poet's ear : 

A simple race ! they waste their toil 

For the vain tribute of a smile. Scotty Lsyt iv. 32, 

When some mad bard sits down to muse 
About the lilies and the dews, 

The grassy vales and sloping lawns. 

Fairies and satyrs, nymphs and fawns, 

He's ^t to think, he’s apt to swear, 

That Cfupid reigns not any where. 

Except in some sequester’d village, 

Where peasants live on truth and tillage, 

That none are fair enough for witches 

But maids who frisk through dells and ditches. 

That dreams are twice as sweet as dances, 

That cities never breed romances. 

That beauty always keeps a cottage, 

And purity grows pale on pottage. Praed, Love at a Jtout. 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise. 

The poets who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays. Wordsworth, 

Take the sweet poetry of life away. 

And what remains behind P Wordsworth, 

A pretty kind of—sort of -kind of thing, 

Not much a verse, and poem none at aU. 

Leigh Muntj A Thought or two* 
Poets are all who love, who feel great truths 
And tell them ; and the truth of truths is love. BaileyyFestus, 

Poetry is itself a thing of God; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesy, do we become 

Like God in love and power—^under makers. Bailey, Festu , 

With eyes of wonder the gay shelves behold, 

Poets, all rags alive, now clad in gold ; 

In life and death one common fate they share, 

And on their backs still all their riches wear. Anotu 

-BOIEJ LATTEEATE. 

In twice five years the greatest living pojt," 

Like to the champion in the fisty ring. 

Is called on to support his claim, or imo .v it, 

Although 'tis an imaginary thing. 
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POST LATJSEATE— continued. 

Eren I—albeit I’m sure I did not know it, 

Nor soufflit of foolscap subjects to be king.— 

Was reckoned, a considerable time, 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhjme. 

Byron^ D. J. xi. 65. 

POLAR ATTRACTION. 

So turns the faithful needle to the pole, 

Though mountains rise between,' and oceans roll. Darwin, 

POLAR EXPEDITION. 

Ill fares the bark with trembling wretches charged. 

That, tost amid the floating fragments, moors 
Beneath the shelter of an icy isle, 

While night o’erwhelms the sea, and horror looks 
More horrible. Can human force endure 
The assembled mischiefs that besiege them round P 
Heart-gnawing hunger, fainting weariness. 

The roar of winds and waves, the crush of ice. 

Now ceasing, now renewed with louder rage. 

And in dire echoes bellowing round the main. 

Thomson, Winter, 1(X)4. 
Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsullied hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 

Those restless cares P those busy bustling days ? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights P those veering thoughts, 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life P 
All now are vanished ! Yirtue sole survives. 

Immortal never-fading friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. Thomson, Winter, 1033. 

POLEMICS. 

He could raise scruples dark and nice, 

And, after, solve ’em in a trice; 

As if divinity had catch’d 

The itch on purpose to be scratch’d. Butler, Hud. 

POLITENESS. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyster wench. Sh. Ric, n. i. 4. 
And when a lady’s in the case, 

You know all other things give place. O^cty, Fable i. 50. 

Study with care politeness, that must teach 
The modish forms of gesture and of speech j 
In vain formality, with matron mien 
And pertness, apes her with familiar grin. 
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POLITENESS— continued. 

They against nature for applauses strain, 

Distort themselves, and give all others pain. 

She moves with easy, though with measured pace, 

And shows no part of study but the grace ; 

Yet e^en by this, man is but half refined. 

Unless philosophy subdues the mind. Stilling fleets 

POLITICIANS, POLITICS Ambition, Statesmen. 

Toothing’s more dull and negligent 
Than an old lazy government; 

That knows no interest of state, 

But such as serves a present strait, 

And to patch up, or snift, will close, 

Or break alike, with friends or foes ; 

That runs behind hand, and has spent 
Its credit to the last extent ; 

And the first time ’tis at a loss. 

Has not one true friend, nor one cross. Butler^Misc. Thoughts, 
As politic as those, who, when the moon 
As bright and glorious in a river shone, 

Threw casting-nets, with equal cunning at her. 

To catch her with, and pull her out o’ th’ water. 

Butler, Elephant in the Moon. 
Avoid the politic, the factious fool, 

The busy, buzzing, talking, harden’d knave : 

The quaint smooth rogue, that sins against his reason, 

Calls saucy loud perdition public zeal. 

And mutiny the dictates of his spirit. Otway. 

Dull rogues affect the politician’s part, 

And learn to nod, and smile, and ^rug with art;— 

Who nothing has to lose, the war bewails ; 

And he, who nothing pays, at taxes rads. Congreve, 

Fearfully wise he shakes his empty head, 

And deals out empires as he deals out thread. C/^wrc7i^7Z, Night. 
All would be deem’d, e'en from the cradle, fit 
To rule in politics, as well as wit; 

The grave, the gay, the fopling, and the dunce. 

Start up (Grod bless us !) statesmen all at once ! Churchill. 

A politician, Proteus-like, must alter 
His face and habit; and, like water, seem 
Of the same colour that the vessel is 
That doth contain it, varying his form. 

With the chameleon, at each object’s change. Mason. 
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POLmCIANS, TOLTIICS-continu^d. 

Where Tillage statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 223. 

POMP. 

What is pomp, rule, reign, hut eai*th and dust ? 

And, live we now we can, yet die we must. 8h, JEEen. Vi. 3, v. 2. 

POPE— see Satire. 

If limbs unbroken, skin without a stain, 

Unwhipt, unblanketed, unkicked, unslain. 

That wretched little carcass you retain, 

The reason is not that the world wants eyes. 

But thou’rt so mean, they see, and they demise ! 

Lady AT. TV. JSLontagu, Imit. of Hor. i. 2. 

POPESY. 

For as the pope, that keeps the gate 
Of hearen, wears three crowns of state; 

So ho that keeps the gate of hell. 

Proud Cerb’rus, wears three heads as well; 

And, if the world has any troth. 

Some have been canoniz’d in both. Duller, DCud. 3, ii. C61. 
O that the free would stamp the impious name 
Of Pope into the dust! or write it there, 

So that this blot upon the page of fame 
Were as a serpent s path, which the light air 
Erases, and the flat sands close behind ! Shelley. 

POPLAE. 

The poplar there 

SJioots up its spire, and shakes its leaves i’ the sun 
Fantastical, while round its slender base 

Hambies the sweet-breathed woodbine. Darry Cornwall. 

POPULAEITY, POPULACE—Mob, People. 

I love the people. 

But do not like to stage me to their eves : 

Though it do well, I ^ not relish well 
Their loud applause and aves vehement; 

I^'or do 1 think the man of safe discretion 

That does affect it. Sh. M. for M. i. 1 

You would have thought the very windows spake. 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 

Upon his visage. Sh. Die. U.Y. 2. 

An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgar heart. Sh. JLen. iv. 1,11.3 
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POPULABITT, POPITLACE— continued. 

Ev’ry wretch pining and pale before. 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks ; 

A largess universal, like the sun. 

His lib’ral eye doth give to every one. 

Thawing cold fear. SA. Hen. V. Chorus 

O, he sits high in all the people's hearts : 

And that, which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richest alchymy, 

Will change to virtue, and to worthiness. Sh. Jul. C. i. 3, 
Your affections are 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead. 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye ! Trust ye P 
With every minute you do change a mind ; 

And call him noble, that was now your hate. 

Him vile, that was your garland. Sh, Coriol. i. 1. 

You common cry of curs ! whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 

That do corrupt the air. Sh. Coriol. nr. 3. 

Our slippery people. 

Whose love is never link’d to the deserver, 

GTHl his deserts are passed. Sh. Ant. ^ Cleop. i. 2. 

The scum 

That rises upmost, when the nation boils. Dryden, Uon. Seh. 
Bare-headed, popularly low he bow’d, 

And paid the salutations of the crowd. Ib. Pal. d^Ar. in. 1965. 
I have no taste 

Of popular applause : the noisy praise 
Of giddy crowds, as changeable as winds. 

Still vehement, and still without a cause ; 

Servants to chance, and blowing in the tide 
Of swoln success ; but, veering with the ebb. 

It leaves the channel dry. Dryden^ Spanish Friar, 

Almighty crowd ! thou shortenest all dispute. 

Power is thy essence, wit thy attribute ! 

Nor faith nor reason make thee at a stay. 

Thou leapest o’er all eternal truths in thy Pindaric way. 

Fry den f Medal, 91. 
H H 



466. P0PX7LAETTT, EOPULA-OE—PORTRAITS. 

POPTTLAEITY, POPULACE —continued. 

His joy concealed, lie sets Mmself to show, 

On each side bowing popularly low : 

His looks, his gestures, and his words he frames, 

Ajid with familiar ease repeats their names. 

Thus formed by nature, furnished out with arts, 

He glides unfelt into their secret hearts. 

Dryden, Absalom and AcliitojpTiel^ i. 688- 
Curse on his virtues 1 theyVe undone his country. 

Such popular humanity is treason! Addison, Cato, 

He who can listen pleas'd to such applause, 

Buys at a dearer rate than I dare purchase, 

And pays for idle air with sense and virtue. Mallett, Mustapha, 
O breath of public praise, 

Short-liv’d and vain ! oft gain’d without desert, 

As often lost, unmerited; composed 

But of extremes. Havard, Begulus. 

Oh, popular applause ! what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms ? 

The wisest and the best feel urgent need 
Of all their caution in thy gentlest gales ; 

But swell’d into a gustr-who then, alas ! 

With all his canvas set, and inexpert 

And therefore heedless, can withstand thy power ? 

Cowper, Task, li. 481. 

Some shout him, and some hang upon his car 
To gaze in's eyes and bless him. Maidens wave 
Their ’kerchiefs, and old women weep for joy; 

While others not so satisfied, unhorse 
The gilded equipage, and turning loose 
His steeds, usurp a place they well deserve. Ib. Task, vi. 698. 
POBTEAITS—Beauty. 

But her eyes— 

How could he see to do them P having made one, 

Methinks, it should have power to steal both his. 

And leave itself unfumisn d. Sh, M. of Pen, in. 2. 

What find I here ? 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit P What demi-god 

Hath come so near creation P SL M. of V. iii. 2. 

Good heaven ! that sots and knaves should be so vain. 

To wish their vile resemblance may remain ! 

And stand recorded, at their own request. 

To future days a libel or a jest! Dryden, 
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POSSESSION. 

What we have we prize not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 

Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. S/i. i)/. Ado. iv. 1. 

Women are angels, wooing : 

Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing. Sh. Trail, i. 2. 
The sweets we wish for, turn to loathed sours, 

Even in the moment that we call them ours. Sh.R. of Luc. 124. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter ; 

In sleep, a king; but waking, no such matter. Sh. Son. 87. 
Those possessions short-lived are, 

Into the which we come by war. Herricky Hesp. 128. 

POSSIBILITY. 

All may do, what has by man been done. N. T. vi. 60G. 

POVERTY— see Apparel, Charity, Compassion, Death. 

His raw-bone cheeks through penury and pine 
Were shrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine. 

Spensery Fairy Q^ueeuy 1, ix. 35. 
Well whiles I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And say,—there is no sm, but to be'’rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say,—there is novice but beggary. Sh. K. John^ ii. 2. 
My poverty, but not my will, consents. Sh. Rom. v. 1. 

Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness, 

And fear’st to die ! famine is in thjr cheeks, 

JN^eed and oppression stareth in thine eyes, 

Upon thy back hangs ragged misery. 

The world is not thy friend, northe world’s law. Sh. Rom. v.l. 

A hungry lean-faced villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller ; 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. Sh, Com. Er. v. 1. 

To mortal man great loads allotted be, 

Hut of aU packs, no pack like poverty. Eerricky Aph. 129. 

Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 

Because its virtues are not understood ; 

Yet many things, impossible to thought. 

Have been by need to full perfection brought. 

Drydeuy Wife of Rath, 473. 
H H 2 
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POVERTY. 


POVERTY ^continued. 

If we from wealth to poverty descend, 

Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 

Bryant Wife of Bath^ 485. 
Want whets the wit, 'tis true; but wit not blest 
With fortune’s aid makes beggars at the best: 

Wit is not fed, but sharpen’ef with applause; 

For wealth is solid food, but wit is hungry sauce. 

Brydeny Love Triumphant, 
O, blissful poverty! 

Mature, too partial, to thy lot assigns 
Health, freedom, innocence, and downy peace— 

Her real goods—and only mocks the great 

With empty pageantries. FentoUf Marianne. 

Think, too, in what a woeful plight 
The wretch must be, whose pocket’s light; 

Are not his hours by want depress’d P 
Penurious cares corrode his breast ; 

Without respect, or love, or friends, 

His solitary day descends. Gay, 

This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. Johnsorif London^ 176. 

But poverty, with most who whimper forth 
Their long complaints, is self-inflicted woe, 

Th’ effect of laziness, or sottish waste. Cowpery Task^ iv. 429. 

Where penury is felt the thought is chain’d, 

And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few. Ib. Tasky iv, 397. 

Where mice with music charm, and vermin crawl, 

And snails with silver traces deck the wall. Peter Pindar. 

Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poverty by wrong. 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

Shelleyy Julian and Madallo, 
Few save the poor feel for the poor ; 

The rich know not how hard 
It is to be of needful rest 
And needful food debarr’d J 
They know not of the scanty meal, 

With small pale faces round ; 

Ho fire upon the cold damp hearth 
When snow is on the ground. 


L. F. London. 
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POVEBTY— continued. 

Aye ! idleness I the rich folks never fail 

To find some reason why the poor deserve 

Their miseries ! Southey, 

Poor once and poor for ever, Nat, I fear ; 

None but the rich get place and pension here. 

Martial, v. 81. {Halhed). 

POWEE—«^^ Mercy. 

Sovereign power is too depressed or high, 

When kings are forced to sell, or crowds to buy. 

Drydeuy Absalom and Achitophel, I. 896. 
What can power give more than food and drink, 

To live at ease, and not be bound to think ? Dry den,Medal fiZb. 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast. 

And, pleas’d th’ Almighty's orders to perform, 

Hides on the whirlwind and directs the storm. 

Addison, Campaign, 291. 

Power, like a desolating pestilence 
Pollutes whate’er it touches ; and obedience. 

Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 

Makes slaves of men, and of the human frame 
A mechanized automaton. Shelley, Queen Mah, iii.212. 

The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. Wordsioorth, Rob Roy s Grave* 

Power ! ’tis the favourite attribute of gods, 

Who look with smiles on men that can aspire 
To copy them. B, Martyn, Timoleon, 

PBAISE—Flattery. 

Who would ever care to do brave deed. 

Or strive in virtue others to excel. 

If none would yield him his deserved meed. 

Due praise, that is the spur of doing well ? 

For if good were not praised more than ill, 

None would choose goodness of his own free will. 

Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 
Praising what is lost. 

Makes the remembrance dear. Sh. AlVs W, v. 3. 

Who will believe my verse in time to come 
If it were fill’d with your most high deserts. Sh, Son. 17. 
To things of sale a seller's praise belong. Sh. Lovers L, iv. 3« 
The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 

If that the praised himself bring the praise iorth.,Sh.Troil.i.Z* 
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PEAIBE — continued. 

Commend but sparingly whom thou dost lore; 

But less condemn whom thou dost not approve ; 

Thy friend, like flattery, too much praise doth wrong ; 

And too sharp censure shows an evil tongue. JDenham. 

It matters not how false, or forc’d, 

So the best things be said o’ the worst. Butler, ‘Rud. 2, i. 627. 
They that do write in author's praises, 

And freely give their friends their voices, 

Are not confined to what is true; 

That’s not to give, but pay a due : 

For praise that’s due does give no more 
To worth, than what it had before ; 

But to commend without desert 
Eequires a mastery of art, 

That sets a gloss on what’s amiss, 

And writes what should be, not what is. Butler,Misc.Thoughts, 
Solid pudding against empty praise. Boj>e, Bunciad, i. 54. 
Some praise at morning what they blame at night, 

And always think the last opinion right. Pope, B, C, 429. 

To what base ends, and by what abject ways 

Are mortals urg’d through sacred lust to praise. Ih. B,C. 520. 

Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 

Are lost on hearers that our merits know. Jb. Iliad, x. 293- 

The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 

Eeigns, more or less, and glows, in ev’ry heart: 

The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 

The modest shun it but to make it sure. Young, i. of F. i. 51. 
What we admire we praise ; and when we praise 
Advance it into notice, that its worth 

Acknowledg’d, others may admire it too. Cowper, T«s^,iii.702. 
That praise contents me more which one imparts, 

Of judgment sound, though of a mean degree. 

Than praise from princes, void of princely parts. 

Who nave more wealth, but not more wit than he. 

Ye, who would in aught excel, Sterling, Crwsu,. 

Ponder this simple maxim well, 

A wise man’s censure may appall, 

But a fool’s praise is worst of all.” MS, 

PBAY£B~«<m Deity, Ignorance. 

Mj words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 

Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. Sh. Ram, iii. 3* 
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PBAYEE— continued. 

If you bethink yourself of any crime, 

Unreconcil'd as yet to beav'n and grace. 

Solicit for it straight. Bli. OtJu v. 2. 

Let never day nor night unhallow'd pass, 

But still remember what the Lord hath done. 

Sh. Hen. VI, ii. 2, 1. 

If by prayer 

Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who aU things can, I would not cease 
To weary him with my assiduous cries : 

But pray’r against his absolute decree 
No more avails than breath against the wind 
Blown stifling back on him that breathes it forth; 

Therefore to his great bidding I submit. Milton, P, L. xi. 307. 

Temporal blessings heaven doth often share. 

Unto the wicked, at the good man’s prayer. Q^uarles. 

O, ye immortal powers that guard the just. 

Watch round his couch, and soften his repose, 

Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams ; remember all his virtues, 

Aud show mankind that goodness is your care! Addison, Cato, 

His pure thoughts were borne 
Like fumes of sacred incense o'er the clouds, 

And wafted thence on angels' wings, thro’ ways 

Of light, to the bright source of all. Congreve, Mourning Bride, 

Father of all! in every age. 

In every clime, ador’d, 

By saint, W savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood. 

Who aU my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good. 

And that myself am blind. Pofe, Universal Prayer. 

I was not bom for courts or state affairs ; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers. Pope. 

Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man, in audience with the Deity : 

Who worships the great God, that instant ioins 
The first in heaven, and sets his foot on hell. 

Young, N. T. viii. 721. 
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Oil sad estate 

Of human wretchedness ! so weak is man, 

So ignorant and blind, that did not God 
Sometimes withhold in mercy what we ask, 

We should be ruin'd at our own request. H. More, Moses^ 1. 
Fountain of mercy, whose pervading eye 
Gan look within and read what passes there, 

Accept my thoughts for thanks; I have no words. 

My soul o’erfraught with latitude, rejects 

The aid of language-^Lord ! behold my heart. Ih, Moses,Z, 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say I 
O God, preserve my mother dear. 

In health and strength for many a year ; 

And oh ! preserve my father too. 

And may I pay him reverence! due ; 

And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy ! 

My sisters and my brothers both 
From evil guard, and save from sloth; 

And may we always love each other, 

Our friends, our father, and our mother! 

And still, O Lord, to me impart 
A contrite, pure, and grateful heart. 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to thy eternal day! Amen. Coleridge, Child's JE. Prayer, 
A good man’s prayers 

Will from the deepest dungeon climb Heaven’s height. 

And bring a blessing down. Joanna Baillie, Ethwald, 2, iv. 3. 
Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath. 

The Christian’s native air ; 

His watchword at the gates of death,— 

He enters heaven with prayer. Jas, Montgomery, 

More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day: 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That noimsh a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer. 

Both for themselves and those who call tliem friend ? 

Tennyson, Morte d!Arthur, 
In desert wilds, in midnight gloom; 

In mratefdl joy, in trying pain; 

In mughing youth, so nigh the tomb; 

Oh I T^en is prayer unheard or vain. 


!Eliza Coole, Poems* 
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PBEACHEBS, PEEACHINO — see Clergy, Presbyteriimg, Prieitt, 
Puritans. 

Jest not at preacher’s language or expression : 

Hovr know’st thou but thy sins made him miscarry P 

_ Herhertf Temple^ 74. 

Who proye their doctrine orthodox. 

By apostolic blows and knocks. Butler^ Hud, 1, i. 199, 

i s not the care of souls a load sulEcient P 
Are not your holy stipends paid for this ? 

Were you not bred apart from worldly noise. 

To study souls, their cures £Cnd their diseases P 
The province of the soul is large enough 
To fill up every cranny of your time, 

And leave you much to answer, if one wretch 

Be damn’d by your neglect. Dry den. 

The sweet words 

Of Christian promise, words that even yet 
Might stem destruction, were they wisely preach’d, 

Are mutter’d o’er by men, whose tones proclaim 

How flat and wearisome they feel their trade. Coleridge, 

Yes, you’re a pretty preacher, sir, we know it, 

Write pretty novels, are a pretty poet; 

A pretty critic, and tell fortunes too ; 

Then, who writes farce or epigrams like you P 
At every ball how prettily you nick it! 

You fiddle, sing, pmy prettily at cricket. 

Yet, after all, in notning you excel, 

Ho all things prettily, but nothing well, 

What shall I call you ? say the best I can. 

You are, my friend, a very busy msin,Martial,ii.7 .{R,G-raves.) 

PBECATJTIOK —see Caution. 

You should have feared false times, when you did feast; 
Suspect still comes where an estate is least. Sh. Timon, iv. 3. 

When we mean to build. 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 

And when we see the figure of the house. 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection. Sh, H. iv. 2, i. 3. 

Industrious wisdom often does prevent 
What lazy folly thinks inevitable ; 

Big, swelling clouds are by the wind blown o’er. 

And threatening clouds may dwindle to a shower. Old Play, 
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PBECAXmON ^continued, 

*Twas always held, and ever will, 

By sage mankind, discreeter, 

To anticipate a lesser ill 
Than undergo a greater. 

Shenston€f To the Memory of an Agreeable Lady^ 1. 

PRECISION. 

How absolute the knave is ; 

We must speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us. 

Sh. Sam. v. 1. 

PBEPACES. 

Go, little booke • God send thee good passage, 

And specially let this be thy pray ere, 

Unto them all that thee will read or hear, 

Where thou art wrong, after their help to call, 

Thee to correct in any part, or all. Chaucer. 

There's no want of meat, sir; 

Portly and curious viands are prepared, 

To please all kinds of appetites. Massinger. 

PBEFEBMENT -see Favour, 

All preferment 

That springs from sin and lust shoots up quickly ; 

As gard’ner’s crops do in the rott’nest grounds ; 

So is all means rais’d from base prostitution. 

Even like a salad growing upon a dunghill. 

Middleton^ Women beware Women. 

If on the sudden he begins to rise; 

Ho man that lives can count his enemies. 

Middleton. Trick to Catch the Old One. 

When knaves comes to preferment, they rise as 

Gallows are rais’d in the low countries, one 

Upon another’s shoulders. Webster^ White DeviL 

PBEJtTDICE, PBEPOSSESSION. 

The difference is as great between 
The optics seeing, as the objects seen. 

All manners take a tincture from our own. 

Or some discolour’d through our passion shown; 

Or fancy’s beam enlarges, multiplies, 

Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thousand dyes. Fcpe, 
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PEEJTOICE, PREPOSSESSION— 

It is the noblest act of human reason 
To free itself from slavish prepossession ; 

Assume the legal right to disengage 

From all it had contracted under age. Butlevy Sat. i. 1, 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

A sect, whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies : 

In falling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss: 

More peevish, cross, and splenetick, 

Than dog distract, or monkey sick : 

That with more care keep holy-day 
The wrong, than others the right way : 

Compound for sins they are inclin’d to, 

By damning those they have no mind to : 

Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worship’d God for spite. Butler, Hud. 1, i. 207. 

PRESS—News. 

How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 

Thou god of our idolatry, the nress ? 

By thee, religion, liberty, and laws, 

Exert their influence, and advance their cause ; 

By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befell. 

Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell; 

Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wise, 

Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies, 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 
knowledge of good and evil is from thee ! 

Cowper, JPropress of Error, 460. 
Did charity prevail, the press would prove 
A vehicle of virtue, truth, and love. Cowper, Charity, 624. 

Here shall the press the people’s rights maintain, 

Gnaw’d by influence, and unbrib’d by gain ; 

Here patriot truth her glorious precepts draw, 

Pledg a to religion, liberty, and law. 

J. Story, Motto of the Salem Register. 

But mightiest of the mighty moans, 

On which the arm of progress loans, 

Man’s noblest mission to advance, 

His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 

His rights enforce, his wrongs redress,— 

Mightiest of mighty is the press. Sir John Bowring. 
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FEETENCE. 

The author raises mountains seeming full, 

But all the cry produces little wool, 

So, if you sue a beggar for a house, 

And have a verdict, what d’ye gain ? a louse ! 

King, Art of Coohery, 195 

PBIBE—Authority, Humility. 

A falcon tow’ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. Sh, Mach. ii. 4. 

Harsh rage. 

Defect of manners, want of government. 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain : 

The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 

Loseth men’s hearts. Sh. Men. IV. 1, iii. 1. 

Over-proud, 

And under-honest; in self-assumption greater. 

Than in the note of judgment. Sh. Troil. ii. 3. 

Pride hath no other glass 
To show itself but pride ; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Sh, Troil.iii, 3. 

You speak o’ the people, 

As if you were a god to punish, not 

A man of their infirmity, Sh. Coriol. iii. 1. 

How poor a thing is pride ! when all, as slaves, 

Differ but in their fetters, not their graves. Daniel, Civil War. 

How blind is pride ! what eagles are we still 
In matters that belong to other men. 

What beetles in our own ? Chapman, All Fools 

’Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul: 

I think the Eomans call it stoicism. Addison, Cato, i. 1 

To lordlings proud I tune my lay, 

Who feast in bower or hall: 

Though dukes they be, to dukes I say. 

That pride will have a fall. Oay, Duke vpon Dulce^ 

Whatever Nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride : 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find. 

What wants in blood and spirits, swell’d with wind : 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 

And up all the mighty void of sense. Pope, E. C. ir. 206. 
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PBIBE— continued. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man^s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 

Is pride, the never-falling vice of fools. Pope, JS. C. ii. 201. 
In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies; 

Pride still is aiming at the bless’d abodes; 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. Pope,E.M. 1.123. 
Ask for whose end the heavenly bodies shine ; 

Earth for whose use P Pride answers, ’tis for mine. 

For me kind nature wakes her genial power. 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower. 

Pope, JE. M. I. 131. 

Father than bear the pain of thought, fools stray ; 

The proud will rather lose than ask their way. Churchill. 
To show the strength and infamy of pride 
By all ’tis followed, and by all denied. Young. 

In spite of all the fools that pride has made, 

’Tis not on man a useless burden laid ; 

Pride has ennobled some, and some disgrac’d, 

It hurts not in itself, but as ’tis plac’d ; 

When right, its views know none but virtue’s bound, 

When wrong, it scarcely looks one inch around. Stillingjleet. 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast a splendid banquet once a year. Goldsmith, Tr. 277. 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye 
I see the lords of human-kind pass by. Goldsmith, Trav. 327. 

As in some Irish houses, where things are so-so, 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show; 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 

They’d as soon think of eating the pan it’s fried in. 

Goldsmith^ Haunch of Yenison, 9. 
Of rank, descent, and title proud, 

Mere gentiy, Lady Susan could not bear; 

She’d wed but with a duke, she vow’d— 

And so absconded with a player. Martial, v. 17 {N.B.Halhed). 
Though various foes against the truth combine. 

Pride, above all, opposes her design ; 

Pride, of a growth superior to the rest, 

The subtlest serpent, with the loftiest crest. 

Swells at the thought, and, kindling into rage. 

Would hiss the cherub Mercy from the stage. Cowper, 
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TfilBE— continued. 

Oh I ask not a home in the mansion of pride, 

Where marble shines out in the pillars and walls ; 

Though the roof be of gold 'tia brilliantly cold, 

And joy mayn’t be found in its torch-lighted halls. JSl* CooJe. 

Pride (of aU others the most dangerous fault) 

Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. 

The men who labour and digest things most, 

Will be much apter to despond than boast. Boscommon> 

PRIESTS—5^^ Dinner. 

Led so grossly by this meddling priest, 

Dreading the curse that money may buy out. Sh,K,Johny iii.l. 
Your Saviour came not with a gaudy show. 

Nor was his kingdom of the world below : 

Patience in want and poverty of mind, 

These marks of church and churchmen he design’d, 

And living taught, and dying left behind. 

The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn, 

In purple he was crucified, not born : 

They who contend for place and high degree 
Are not His sons, but those of Zebedee. Dryden» 

Priests of all religions are the same, 

Of whatsoe’er descent their godhead be, 

Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree. 

DrydeUy Absalom Achiiophelf i. 99. 
Perhaps thou wert a priest,—if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

Mor. Smith, to a Mummy. 

PEIIitBOSE —see Simplicity. 

Welcome, pale primrose, starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinny through, 

’Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green. 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground. 

How sweet thy modest unaffected pride, 

Q-lows on the sunny bank, and wood’s warm side. Clare. 
In dewy glades. 

The peering primrose, like sudden gladness. 

Gleams on the soul—yet unregarded fades— 

The joy is ours, but all its own the sadness. JY. Coleridge. 
PRINCES—Kings, Royalty. 

Princes are the glass, the school, the book. 

Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. Sh, B. qfL, 
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T'RlWnSCt—see Books, Press. 

Blest be that gracious power, wbo taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting imace of the mind ; 

Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing, 

Their mutual feehngs, in the opening spring; 

But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend; 

’Tis his also to please, instruct, advise, 

Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. Crahhe. 

PEISON. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet, take 

That for an hermitage. Lovelace, To Althea, from Prison, 
A prison ! heavens,—I loathe the hated name, 

Famine’s metropolis—the sink of shame— 

A nauseous sepulchre, whose craving womb 
Hourly inters poor mortals in its tomb ! Tom Brown, 

PEOBABILITY. 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 

Keep probability in view. G-ay, Fable 18. 

PEOBITY—5^5 Conscience. 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas. Pope, F. M, iv. 265. 
PEOCBASTINATION — see Delay, Promptitude. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty ^ace from day to day 
To the last syllable ot recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Sk, Mach, v. 5. 

Procrastination is the thief of time : 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. Young, N, T, i. 390. 

Full many a day for ever is lost 

By delaymg its work till to-morrow ; 

The minutes of sloth have often cost 

Long years of bootless sorrow. Eliza Cook. 

PEODiaiES. 

The spring, the summer, 

The chilling autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries, and the ’maz’d world. 

By their increase, now knows not which is which. 

SL Mid. N, II. 2 
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P&OBIGISIS— 

Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud 

Without our special wonder? Sh. dfach. in. 4, 

At my nativity. 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets : and, at my birth. 

The frame and huge foundations of the earth 

Shak’d like a coward. Sh, Sen, 7F. 1, in. 1. 

When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 
These are their reasons—they are natural; 

For, I believe, they are portentous things 

Unto the climate that they point upon. Sh, Jul. C. i. 3. 

PROGRESS— see Cause and Effect. 

Thus far into the bowels of the land, 

Have we march’d on without impediment. Sh, Rich, iii. v. 2. 
Rivers from bubbling springs 

Have rise at first, and great from abject things. Middleton, 

Tet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the 
suns. Tennysony LocJcsCey Sallt 279, 

PROLOGUE—Epilogue. 

Prologues precede the piece in mournful verse, 

As undertakers walk before the hearse. 

Garrich, Frol, to the A;pprentice, 1. 
PROMINENCE — see Eminence, Fame. 

'Tis but the kingly cedar which the storm 
Hurls from his mountain throne:—th’ ignoble shrub. 
Grovelling beneath, may live. Semanj Sebastian of Portugal, 
PROMISES. 

His promises fly so beyond his state, 

That what he speaks is all in debt; he owes 
For every word ; he is so kind, that he 

Pays interest for't: his lands put to their books. Sh, Tim, i. 2. 

I see, sir, you are liberal in offers : 

You taught me first to beg ; and now, methinks. 

You teach me how a beggar should be answer’d. 

Sh,M,(ifV,'iy,l, 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Sh,Sen, Viii,iv,2, 
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PROMISES— continued. 

Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens, 

That one day bloom’d, and fruitful were the next. Sh.Ct/m.i.Q. 

A promise may be broke ; 

Nay, start not at it—'Tis an hourly practice ; 

The trader breaks it, yet is counted lionest. 

The courtier keeps it not—yet keeps his honour ; 

Husband and wife in marriage promise much, 

Yet follow separate pleasure, and are—virtuous. 

The churchmen promise too, but wisely they 
To a long payment stretch the crafty bill. 

And draw upon futurity. Savard^ King Charles /. 

When wicked men make promises of truth, 

’Tis weakness to believe tlicm, Mavardy Scandci'hegy 

'The man that is not in the enemies’ pow’r. 

Nor fetter’d by misfortune, and breahs promises, 

Degrades himself; he never can pretend 

To honour more. Sir Robert Stapleton. 

PROMPTITUDE—Activity, Dispatch, Decision. 

T>be means that heaven yields must be embrac’d. 

And not neglected : else, if heaven would, 

And we will not, heaven’s ofler we refuse ; 

The proffer’d means of succour and redress. Sh. Ric. ii. iii. 2. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

WTiich, being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench. Sh.JEf. T'/. 3, iv.8. 
That we would do. 

We should do when we would ; for this world changes, 

And hath abatements and delays as man^ 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 

And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh. 

That hurts by easing. ISh. JSam. iv. 7 

Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, 

■Some lucky revolution of their fate ; 

Whose motions, if we watch and guide with skill, 

(For human good depends on human will,) 

Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent, 

And from the first impression takes the bent; 

But if unseized she glides away like wind, 

And leaves repenting folly far behind. 

Drgden, Absalom Achitopliely i. 251. 

I X 
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PROOF—PEOSBLTTES. 


Give me the ocular proof 
Make me see’t; or, at the least, so prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 

To hang a doubt on. Sh. 0th. ill. 3^ 

He's poor, and that’s suspicious—he’s unknown, 

And that’s defenceless ; true we have no proof 

Of guilt—but what hath he of innocence P Byron. 

PROPHECY. 

There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

The which observed, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds, 

And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. Sh. Ken. ir. 2, iii. 1. 

This world’s a prophecy of worlds to come. Young, N. 1\ 

Or prophecy, which dreams a lie. 

That fools believe, and knaves apply. Gheen, Grotto. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. CamphelUPl.Kope, 
PROPOSAL — see Declaration, Protestation. 

On vou, most lov’d, with anxious fear I wait, 

Ana from your judgment must expect my fate. Addison. 

By those tresses unconfin’d, 

Woo’d by each j3Egean wind; 

^ those lids whose jetty fringe 
Else thy soft cheek’s blooming tinge ; 

By those wild eyes, like the roe. 

Ah! hear my vow before I go— 

My dearest life, I love thee ! Byron, Maid of Athens. 

On your hand, that pure altar, I vow, 

Though I’ve look’d, and have lik’d, and have felt— 

That 1 never have lov’d—till now. M. G, Lewis. 

PROSELYTES ^see Converts. 

The greatest saints and sinners have been made 
Of proselytes of one another’s imdiQ. Butler, Misc. Thoughts 

More proselytes and converts use t’ accrue 
To false persuasions, than the right and true ; 

For error and mistake are infinite, 

But truth has but one way to be i* th’ right. Butler, Th. 
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PEOSELYTES— continued. 

Married at last, and finding charge come faster. 

He could not live by God, but chang’d his master 
Inspired by want, was made a factious tool; 

They got a villain, and we lost a fool. 

Still violent, whatever cause he took. 

But most against the party he forsook : 

For renegadoes, who, ne’er turn by halves, 

Are bound in conscience to be double knaves ; 

So this prose prophet took most monstrous pains 
To let his masters see he earned his gains. 

JDryden. Absalom and Achitophel, ii. 360. 

PROSING, PROSINESS—Bores. 

Who all in raptures their own works rehearse. 

And drawl out measur’d prose, which they call verse. 

Churchilly Independence. 

PROSPERITY. 

Prosperity *s the very bond of love ; 

Whose fresh complexion, and whose heart together 
Affliction alters. Sh. Wint. T. iv. 3. 

Oh, what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year! 

Sh. Mer. V. iii. 4. 

Prosperity doth bewitch men, seeming clear ; 

As seas do laugh, show white, when rocks are near. 

Webstery White Devil. 

He that sufflers 

Prosperity to swell him ’bove a mean ; 

Like those impressions ’n the air, that rise 
From dunghill vapours, scatter’d by the wind, 

Leaves nothing but an empty name behind. 

Nabby Sannihal and Svipio. 

Emaves will thrive 

When honest plainness knows not how to live. Shirley. 

When fortune raiseth to the grandest height, 

The happy man should most suppress his state ; 

Expectmg still a change of things to find. 

And fearing, when the gods appear too kind. Sir R. Soward. 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 

Could have assured us. Milton,!*. L. ii. 39. 

O how portentous is prosperity ! 

How comet-like ; it threatens, while it shines! Young, N.T.b. 

I I 2 
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FBOTESTATION—Declaration, Oath, Proposal. 

By all those holy vows. 

Which, if there be a power above, are binding I 
Or, if there be a hell below, are fearful! 

May every imprecation which your rage 

Can wish on me, take place if lam false. Dryden,Trail,Cress, 

Sooner shall the blue ocean melt to air. 

Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea, 

Than I resign thine image. Oh my fair ! 

Or think of any thing, excepting thee. Byron^ JD.J. ii. 19. 
My fate depends alone on you, 

I am but what you make me: 

Divinely blest if you prove true. 

Undone if you forsake me. MS, 

PEOVIDENCE—Deity, Fate, God, Heaven, Omnipotence. 

But heaven hath a hand in these events ; 

To whose high will we bound our calm content. 

Sh, Eic. II. v. 2. 

We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit, 

By losing of our prayers. Sh. Ant, Chop. ii. 1. 

There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 

Sh. Sam. v. 2. 

Who is it, that will doubt 
The care of heaven, or think immortal 
Powers are slow, ’cause they take the privilege 
To choose their own time, when they will send their 
Blessings down ? Sir W, Davenanty Fair Favourite. 

I must not quarrel with the will 
Of highest dispensation, which herein. 

Haply had ends above my reach to know. Milion, Sam.AgX)0. 
What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That, to the height of this great argument, 

I may assert eternal providence 

And justify the ways of God to men. Miltoriy P, L, i. 22. 
Tell me, O ye powers,— 

For I’ll be calm,—was I not worthy of your care P 
And why, ye gods, was virtue made to suffer, 

Unless this world be but as fire, to purge 

Her dross, that she may mount and be a star I Sat. Lee, 
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PEOVIDEKCE— 

Yet sure the gods are good : I would think so, 

If they would ^ve me leave ! 

But virtue in distress, and vice in triumpli, 

Make atheists of mankind. Jh\ijden» 

O murmur not, my love, at providence ! 

Heaven is too wise and good to punish us 

Without a cause ; nor let us rashly dare 

To censure what we cannot comprehend. Hey wood, F. Captive, 

Tis the curse of mighty minds oppress’d, 

To think what their state is, and what it should be : 
Impatient of their lot, they reason fiercely. 

And call the laws of providence unequal. Rowe. 

The holy power that clothes the senseless earth 
With woods, with fruits, with flowers, and verdant plains, 
AYhose bounteous hand feeds the whole brute creation, 
Knows all our wants, and has enough to give us. lb. Fa.Fen, 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate ; 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors, 

Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewilder^d in the fruitless search, 

JSTor sees with how much art the windings run, 

iNor where the regular confusion ends. Addison, Cato, 

If piety be thus debarr’d access 

On high ; and of good men, the very best 

Be singled out to bleed, and bear the scourge,— 

What is reward ?—and what is punishment r 

But who shall dare to tax eternal justice. Congreve, M. Bride, 

Mark, mark, Ulysses ! how the gods preserve 

The men they love, even in their own despite ! 

They guide us, and we travel in the dark ; 

But when we most despair to hit the way, 

And least expect, we find ourselves arrived ! Lansdowne. 
How just is Providence in all its works ! 

How svAift to overtake us in our crimes ! Ib. Heroic Love, 
Let cavillers deny 

That brutes have reason ; sure 'tis something more, 

*Ti8 heaven directs, and stratagems inspire. 

Beyond the short extent of human thou^t. Somerviie,CJia, iii. 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness ; 

But mutual wants this happiness increase 
All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace. 

Fope, F. M. IV. o3. 
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PBOTIDENCE. 


PBOVIDSHOE — continued, 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? Pope, E. M. i. 206 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good; 

And!, spite of pride, in emng reason’s spite, 

One thing is clear, whatever is,, is right. Pope, E. M, i. 289. 
Whatever is, is right, says Pope, 

So said a learned thief, 

But when his fate required a rope, 

He varied his belief. Anon. 

This is thy work, almighty Providence I 

"Whose power, beyond the stretch of human thought, 

Eevolves the orbs of empire ; bids them sink 

Deep in the dead’ning night of thy displeasure. 

Or rise majestic o’er a wondering world. Thomson, Cor. ii. 5. 
The gods take pleasure oft, when haughty mortals 
On their own pride erect a mighty fabric, 

By slightest means, to lay their towering schemes 
Low in the dust, and teach them they are nothing.3. 
There is a power 

Unseen that rules the illimitable world. 

That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin-tainted mould; 

While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nou ght but weakness and dependence. Ib. Cor. ii. 5. 
Wondrous chance! 

Or rather wondrous conduct of the gods ! 

By mortals, from their blindness, chance misnam’d. 

Thomson^ Agamemnon^ iii. 1. 
O eternal Providence, whose course. 

Amidst the various maze of life, is fix’d 
By boundless wisdom and by boundless love, 

I foUow Thee, with resignation, hope, 

With confidence and joy; for Thou art good. 

And of thy rising goodness is no end. Thomson. 

Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows ; 

Call to your aid your courage and your wisdom : 

Think on the suaden change of human scenes ; 

Think on the various accidents of war; 

Think on the mighty power of awful virtue ; 

Think on that Providence which guards the good. Dr.Johnson, 
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fEOVIDEKCS — continued. 

How heaven, in scorn of human arrogance, 

Commits to trivial chance the fate of nations ! 

While with incessant thought laborious man 
Extends his mightjr schemes of wealth and power, 

And towers and triumphs in ideal greatness, 

Some accidental gust of opposition 
Blasts all the beauties of ms new creation, 

Overturns the fabric of presumptuous reason, 

And whelms the swelling architect beneath it. I>r, Johnson, 
Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 
In ail the good and ill that chequer hfe ! Cowper, Task, ii. 161. 
Of joys I cannot paint, and I am bless’d. 

In di that I conceive, whatever is, is best. 

Crahhe, Tales of the Sail, vi. 
Yes, Thou art ever present, Power supreme ! 

Not circumscrib’d by time, nor fix’d to space. 

Confin’d to altars, nor to temples bound. 

In wealth, in want, in freedom, or in chains, 

In dungeons or on thrones, the faithful find thee ! 

Sannah MorCt Belshazzar, 1, i. 
One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate^ howe’er 
Sad or disturb’d, is order’d by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good. Wordsworth, 

JPKUDENCE —see C ondu ct, Diflcretion, Feasting. 

Wlien we mean to build. 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 

And when we see the figure of the house. 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection 
Which if we find outweighs ability. 

What do we then but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ; or, at least, desist 

To build at all ? Sh. Sen, iv, 2, i. 3. 

Henceforth his might we know, and know our own. 

So as not either to provoke, or dread 

New war, provok’d. Milton, P. Z. i. 643 i 

Prudence! thou vainly in our youth art sought. 

And, with age purchas’d, art too dearly bought; 

We’re past tne use of wit, for which wo toil, 

Late fruit, and planted in too cold a soil. Dry den. 
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PRT7DEN CE— continued. 

He knows the compass, sail, and oar, 

Or never launches irom the shore; 

Before he builds computes the cost, 

-And in no proud pursuit is lost. Fable 5, part ^ 

To doubtful matters do not headlong run. 

What’s well left off were better not begun. Thomas Randolph, 
Prudence protects and guides us, wit betrays,— 

A splendid source of ill ten thousand ways, 

A certain snare to miseries immense, 

A gay prerogative from common sense,— 

Unless strong judgment that wild thing can tame, 

And break to paths of virtue and of fame. Yomigi. 

PRUDERY. 

The honour of a prude is rage and storm, 

’Tis ugliness in its most frigntful form; 

Fiercely it stands, defying gods and men. 

As fiery monsters guard a giant’s den. SJi. Poems.. 

Yon ancient prude, whose wither’d features show 
She might be young some forty years ago ; 

Her elbows pinion’d close upon ner hips ; 

Her head erect, her fan upon her lips ; 

Her eyebrows arch’d, her eyes both gone astray 
To watch yon amorous couple in their play; 

With bony and unkerchiei d neck defies 
The rude inclemency of wintry skies. 

And sails, with lappit head and mincing airs. 

Duly at chink of bell to morning prayers. Cowpev) Truth, 133^ 
PUBLIC VOICE—Mob, People, Rabble. 

The public voice! 

There’s not an arrant ro^e but calls 
The wretched raving of his paltry gang 
“ The public voice ; nay, those who dare not speak 
Above their breath, for fear of punishment. 

Will whisper forth that voice, ii you believe 
Their timid accents. Haynes*. 

PUNNING—Character, Mirth. 

I see a chief who leads my chosen sons, 

All armed with points, antitheses, and puns. Pope*. 

PUNISmCENT —see Knavery. 

He’s a bad surgeon that for pity spares 
The part corrupted till the gangrene spread, 

And all the body perish: he that’s merciful 
Unto the bad, is cruel to the good. 

Randolph, Muses' LooJcing-Qlass, 
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FTJIflSHMEirr— continued. 

Nor custom, nor example, nor rast numbers 
Of such as do offend, make less the sin; 

For each particular crime a strict account 
Will he exacted ; and that comfort, which 
The damn’d pretend, follows in misery, 

Takes nothir^ from their torments : every one 

Must suffer in himself the measure of 

His wickedness. Massinger^ Picture, 

Justice awake, and Higour take her time^ 

For lo ! our mercy is become our crime. 

While halting Punishment her stroke delays, 

Our sovereign right, heaven’s sacred trust, decays ! 

Eight lives by law, and law subsists by power ; 

Disarm the snepherd, wolves the flock devour. 

Dryden, Absalom and Achitoyhel, ii. 733. 
PURITANS —see Presbyterians. 

Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 

There shall be no more cakes and ale ? Sh. T. Ni. ii. 3. 

A lawless linsey-woolsey brother, 

Half of one order, half another ; 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On land a beast, a fish in water, 

That alway preys on grace or sin, 

A sheep without, a wolf within. Butler^ Hud, 1, in. 1227. 

PURITY-s^^ Probity. 

A spirit pure as hers, 

If always pure even while it errs— 

As sunshine, broken in the rill, 

Though turned astray, is sunshine still. Thomas Moore. 

A loveher nymph the pencil never drew ; 

For the fond graces formed her easy mien, 

And heaven’s soft azure in her eye was seen. Ilayley. 

Around her shone 

The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face; 

The heart whose softness harmonized the whole; 

And, oh ! that eye was in itself a soul! Byron, 

’Tis said the lion will turn and flee 

From a maid in the pride of her purity. Byron^ Siege of Cor, 
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PUEPOSE. 

Make thick my bloodi 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell pui^ose. SL Mach. i. 5. 

I do believe you think what now you speak 
But what we do determine oft we break: 

Purpose is but the slave to memory, 

Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

Which now, like fruits unripe, stick on the tree. 

But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be 
What to ourselves in passion we propose. 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. Sh. Ham. iii. 2. 
PUESUIT. 

All things that are, 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. Sh. M. of Yen. ii. 6. 
What nature has denied fools will pursue. 

As apes are ever walking upon two. Young. 

QUACKS. 

I have heard they are the most lewd impostors, 

Made of all terms and shreds; no less beliers 
Of ^eat men’s favours than their own vile med’cines, 

Which they wiU utter upon monstrous oaths ; 

Selling that drug for twopence ere they part, 

Which they have valued at twelve crowns before. 

Out, you.impostors, 

Quack-salving cheating mountebanks—your skill 
Is to make sound men sick, and sick men kill. 

Massinger and Deckery Virgin Martyr. 
From powerful causes spring the empiric’s gains, 

Man’s love of life, his weakness, and his pains; 

These first induce him the vile trash to try, 

Then lend his name that other men may buy. CrahheyJBorough. 
Void of all honour, avaricious, rash, 

The daring tribe compound their boasted trash— 

Tincture of syrup, lotion, drop, or pill: 

All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill; 

There are among them those who cannot read, 

And yet they’ll buy a patent and succeed; 

Will dare to promise dying sufferers aid. 

For who, when dead, can threaten or upbraid P 

With cruel avarice still they recommend 

More draughts, more syrups, to the journey’s end. Ih. Boro*. 
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.^TJAOES— continued. 

When quacks, as quacks may by good luck to be sure, 
Blunder out, at haphazard, a desperate cure. 

In the prints of the day, with due pomp and parade, 

Case, patient, and doctor, are amply display'd. 

All this is quite just, and no mortal can blame it; 

But there’s reason to think they might save more lives still, 
Did they publisTi a list of the numbers they kill. Sam. Bishop. 

QUAKEES. 

? ;uakers, that like to lanthoms, bear 
heir light within them, will not swear; 

Their gospel is an accidence, 

By which they construe conscience, 

And hold no sin so deeply red 

As that of breaking Priscian's head. Butler, JSud. 2, ii. 219. 
Upright quakers please both man and God. Po^e,Dz^wc.iv.208. 

QUABBEIS —see Argniment, Conscience, Disputes. 

We strive as did the houndes for the bone ; 

They fought all day, and yet their part was none: 

There came a kite, while that they were so wroth, 

And bare away the bone betwixt them both. Chaucer. 

In a false quarrel there is no true valour. Sh. M. Ado, v. 1. 

Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in. 

Bear't that the oppos’d may beware of thee. Sh. Ham. i. £. 
If I can fasten but one cup upon him. 

With that which he hath ^ank to-night already, 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and offence, 

As my young mistress’s dog. Sh. 0th. ii. 3. 

So all those false alarms of strife 
Between the husband and the wife, 

And little quarrels, often prove 
To be but new recruits of love ; 

When those who’re always kind or coy. 

In time must either tire or cloy. JButler, Hud. 3, i. 293. 

The’ve always been at daggers-drawing, 

And one another clapper-clawing. Butler, Hud. ii. 2. 

They who in quarrels interpose, 

Must often wipe a bloody nose. Gay, Fable 34. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands. 

Sheridanf Bivals, iv. 3. 
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QUEBULOTTBNESS—QUOTATION, ^QUOTING. 

QUEBITLOUSKESS. 

Oh I we are quertilous creatures! little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy ; 

And little more than nothing is enough 

To discontent us. Coleridge, 

aUIOKKESS. 

With too much quickness ever to be taught ; 

With too much thinking to hare common thought. 

QUIET. I*ope^ M, ^.11. 97. 

Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell! Buron, Clu H iii. 42. 

QUITS. 

To John I owed great obligation, 

But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation, 

Sure John and I are more than quit. Martial^ v. 62. ( Prior), 

QUOTATION, QUOTING. 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. Sh. M, of Ten. i.3. 
*Twas counted learning once and wit 
To void but what some author writ; 

And when men understood by rote 

By as implicit sense to quote. Butler^ Sat. upon Plagiaries, 

Why should those who pick and choose 
The best of all the best compose, 

And join it by Mosaic art, 

In graceful order, part to part, 

To make the whole in beauty suit, 

Not merit as complete repute 
As those who, with less art and pains, 

Can do it with their native brains. Butler, Sat. on Plagiaries, 
For all he did he had a reason. 

For all he said a word in season ; 

And ready ever was to quote 

Authorities for what he wrote. Butler, 

He ranged his troops and preached up patience, 

Backed his opinions with quotations. Prior, 

Index-learning turns no student pale. 

Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail. Pope, Dunciad, i. 280. 
Some for renown on scraps of learning dote. 

And think they grow immortal as they quote. 

To patch-work learn'd quotations are allied. 

But strive to make our poverty our pride. 

Young, Love of Fame, i. 89. 
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BABBLE ^see Mob. 

For as a fly that goes to bed, 

Hosts with his tail above his head, 

So, in this mongrel state of ours. 

The rabble are the supreme powers. Butlery Hud, 3, ii. 160ft 
The rabble all alive. 

From tippling benches, cellars, stalls, and sties. 

Swarm in the streets. CowpeVt TasJcy vi. 694. 

BAGE —Anger, Passion. 

Hage is the shortest passion of our souls. 

Like narrow brooks, that rise with sudden showers, 

It swells in haste, and falls again as soon. Denhamy Iphigenia, 
BAIN. 

Careful observers may foretell the hour 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower 
While ram depends, the pensive cat gives o’er 
Her frolics, and pursues ner tail no more. 

If you be wise, then go not far to dine ; 

You’ll spend in coach-hire more than save in wine. 

A coming shower your shooting corns presage ; 

Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. Broome, 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields. 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow. 

In large effusion, o’er the freshen’d world. Thomsoriy Spr. 173. 
From floating clouds of pearly hue 
Fell in light drops the recent shower, 

That hung like gems of morning dew 

On every tree and every flower. Boscoe, 

BAINBOW. 

Hail, many-coloured messenger, that ne’er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter ; 

Who, with thy saffron wings, upon my floaters 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers ; 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres, and my unshrubb’d down, 

Hich scarf to my proud earth ! S/i, 

The Lord of nature form'd the show’ry bow. 

Turn’d its gay arch, and bade its colour glow; 

Its radiant circle compasses the skies. 

And sweetly the rich tinctures faint and rise ; 

It bids the horrors of the storm to cease. 

Adorns the clouds, and makes the tempest peace. 


Temp. IV. ]. 


Broome, 
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BAINBOW— continmd. 

Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 

Bestriding earth., the grand ethereal boM- 

Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds 

In fair proportion, running from the red 

To where tne violet fades into the shy. Thomson, Spring, 202. 

Bom of the shower, and colour’d by the sun j 

Which spans the heavens when April skies are bright. Ih. 

’Tis sweet to listen as the night winds creep 

From leaf to leaf: ’tis sweet to view on high 

The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. Byron, D. J, 1.122. 

Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 

The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark sea 

Resting its bright base on the quivering blue ; 

And all within its arch appear'd to be 
Clearer than that without, *and its wide hue 
Wax’d broad and waving, like a banner free. 

It changed, of course ; a heavenly cameleon, 

The airy child of vapour and the sun, 

Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion. 

Baptized in molten gold, and swathed in dun. 

Glittering like crescents o’er a Turk's pavilion. 

And blending every colour into one. Byron. J>. ii. 91^ 
What skilful limner e’er could choose 
To paint the rainbow’s various hues. 

Unless to mortal it were given 

To dip his brush in dyes of heaven, Scott, Marmion, vi. 5. 
That gracious thing made up of tears and light. 

Coleridge, Two Faults, 5. 
Tidumphant arch, that fiU’st the sky. 

When storms pr^are to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To tell me what thou art. 

Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight. 

Betwixt tne earth and heaven! Camphell, Poem to the Bainhow^ 
My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die. 

The child is father of the man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. Wordsworth,onChildhoodw 
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BAINBOW— continued. 

Far np the blue sky a fair rainbow unroll’d 
Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold ; 

’Twas born in a moment, yet quick at its birth, 

It had stretch’d to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

And fair as an angel, it floated as free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. Mrs, Welhy. 
BANE. 

Superior worth your rank requires : 

For that, mankind reveres your sires; 

If you degenerate from your race, 

Their merit heightens your disgrace. G-ay, Fable ii. part 2, 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. Burns, JSonest Poverty. 

BAPHAEL. 

Fain would I Eaphael’s godlike art rehearse, 

And show th’ immortal labours in my verse ; 

Where, from the mingled strength of shade and light, 

A new creation rises to my sight; 

Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended cmours glow. Addison, Italy, 

KAPTTOE—Joy, 

Oh, who, that has ever had rapture complete. 

Would ask how we feel it, or why it is sweet P 
How rays are confus’d, or how particles fly 
Through the medium refin’d of a glance or a sigh P 
Is there one, who but once would not rather have known it, 
Thau written, like Harvey, whole volumes upon it. T, Moore. 
BASHBESS. 

Seek not for danger where there is no profit. Sh, Cymh. iv. 2. 
Where men of judgment creep and feel their way. 

The positive pronounce without dismay. 

Cowper, Conversation, 145. 

EATS. 

A rotten carcase of a boat, not rigged, 

Hor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 

Instinctively had quit her. Sh, Temp. i. 2. 

BAZOBS. 

“ IN’ot think they’d shave !” quoth Hodge with wondering eyes, 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell; 

** What were they made for then, you dog P” he cries : 

“ Made j” quoth the fellow, with a smile, “ to sell.” 

Peter Pindar, iii 
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EEABIKRSS— see Promptitude. 

All things are ready if our minds be so. Sh, Hen. r. iv. 3. 

EEABura ^see Books, Learning, Letters. 

Many books. 

Wise men have said, are wearisome ; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains— 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself. 

Milton, P. R. IV. 327. 

Toy with your books, and, as the various fits 
Of humour seize you, from philosophy 
To fable shift, from serious Antonino 
To Rabelais’ ravings, and from prose to song. 

While reading pleases, but no longer, read; 

And read aloud, resounding Homer’s strains, 

And wield the thunder of Demonsthencs : 

The chest so exercised improves its Armstrong, A.P.H* 

The wretch who digs the mine for bread, 

Or ploughs that others may be fed,— 

J'eels less fatigue, than that decreed 

To him that cannot think or read. Hannah More. 

EEASON, REASONS, REASONING—Fancy, Man. 

I have no other but a woman’s reason; 

I think him so, because I think him so. SL Two G. i. 2. 

Good reasons must, of force, give place tobetter./SA.«7wZ.(7.iv.3. 
Whatever sceptic could inquire for, 

For every why he had a wherefore. Butler^ Had. 1, i. 131. 
The gods are just. 

But how can finite measure infinite P 
Reason ! alas, it does not know itself! 

Yet man, vain man, would with this short-lived plummet 
Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly justice. Dry den. 

Reason's a staff for age, when nature’s gone ; 

But youth is strong enough to walk dXonQ.Ib.Corui. of Grenada. 

Thought 

Precedes the wiU to think, and error lives 
Ere reason can be born. Reason, the power 
To guess at right and wrong, the twinkling lamp 
Of wand’rinff Bfe, that winks and wakes by turns 
Fooling the follower 'twixt shade and shining. 

Congreve, Mourning Bride. 
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EEASON—EEBELLION, EEBELS. 

BEASON— continued. 

Whether with reason or with instinct blest, 

Know, all enjoy that power which suits them best, 

To bliss alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion'd to their end. 

JE, M. III. 79. 

[Reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 

In this 'tis God directs, in that ’tis man. Popet P. M, iii. 97. 
Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise, 

His pride in reasoning, not in acting, lies. Pope, AT. P. 1.117. 
Within the brain’s most secret cells 
A certain lord-chief-justice dwells. 

Of sovereign power whom one and all, 

With common voice, we [Reason call. Churchill. 

When reason, like the skilful charioteer. 

Can break the fiery passions with the bit. 

And, spite of their licentious sallies, keep 
The radiant track of glory; passions then 
Are aids and ornaments. Young, K. T. 

Keason^s progressive, instinct is complete ; 

Swift instinct leaps; slow reason feebly climbs, 

[Brutes soon their zenith roach ; their little aU 
Flows in at once : in ages they no more 
Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy; 

Were man to live coeval with the sun. 

The patriarch-pupil would be learning still; 

Yet, dying, leave his lesson half unlearn’d. Ib, K. T. vii. 78. 
[Reason I the hoary dotard's duU directress, 

That loses all, because she hazards nothing : 

Eeason 1 the tim’rous pilot, that, to shun 
The rocks of life, for ever flies the port. Pr. Johnson, Irene. 
EEBELLION, EEBELS —see Contention, Discord, Mob, People, Eabble. 
Contention, like a horse 
FuU of high feeding, madly hath broken loose. 

And bears down all before him. Eh, PLen. iv, 2, i. 1. 

Their weapons only 

Seem’d on our side : but for their spirits and souls. 

This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 

As fish are in a pond. Eh, Hen, IF, 2, i. 1. 

One drop of blood drawn from thy country’s bosom. 

Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore; 
Eetum thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 

And wash away thy country’s stained spots. Eh.Hen.Fi.l,in,3, 

KK 
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BEBXLLIOK, REBELS — continued. 

pi^y> God, this miserable !— 

What stratagems, how“ fell, ho\r butcherly, 

Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! 8h. Sen. FI. 3, ii. 5. 

The spinsters, carders,, fullers, wearers, who. 

Unfit for other life,. compelTd by hunger 
And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Paring th’ erent to th^ teeth, are all in uproar, 

And danger serves among them. Sk. Sen. VIII. i. 2. 

You may as well 

Strike at the heaven with your staves, as lift them 
Against the Eoman state : whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder, than can. ever 
Appear in your impediment. 8h. Coriol. i. 1. 

AH the regions 

Do smilingly revolt; and who resist 
Are only mock’d for valiant ignorance, 

And perish constant fools. Sh. Coriol. iv. 6. 

Now let it work: Mischief, thou art a-foot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt I Sh. Jul. C. ni. 2. 

Let them call it mischief; 

When it’s past, and prosper’d, 'twill be virtue. 

JoneoHi Catiline. 

Rebellion now began, for lack 

Of zeal and plunder, to grow slack. Butler^ Sud, 3, n. 31. 

The devil was the first o’ th’ name, 

From whom the race of rebeis came, 

Who was the first bold undertaker 
Of bearing arms against his Maker; 

And though miscarrying in th’ event. 

Was never yet known to repent. 

Though tumbled from the top of bliss 
Down to the bottomless abyss; 

A property, which from their prince 
The family owns ever since. 

And therefore ne’er repent the evil 

They do, or suffer, like the devil. Butler^ Mise. Thoughts. 

The worst of rebels never arm 
To do theii* king or country harm ; 

But draw their swords to do them good, 

As doctors cure by letting blood. Butlmry MUo. Thoughts. 
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HEBELLIONy BEBELS — continued. 

Eigikteons heaven. 

In thv great day of vengeance I blast the traitor ! 

And his pernicious counsels ; who, for wealth, 

For pow’r, the pride of greatoess, or revenge, 

Would plunge his native'land in civil wars. Rowe^ Jane Shore. 
The more the bold, the bustling, and the bad, 

Press to usurp the reins of power, the more 
Behoves it virtue, with indignant zeal. 

To check their combination. Thomeon. 

And peijury stood up to swear all true ; 

His aim was mischief, and his zeal pretence, 

His speech rebellion against common sense ; 

A knave, when tried on honesty’s plain rule, 

And when by that of reason a mere fool, 

The world^s best comfort was, his doom was pass’d. 

Die when he might, he must be damn’d at last. 

CowpeVy Hope, 664. 

A s^ark creates the flame ; ’tis the last drop 

Which makes the cup run o’er. Byron, Doge of Venice. 

I have seen some nations, like* o’erloaded asses. 

Kick off their burdens—meaning the high classes. 

Eebellion ! foul dishonouring word, Byron, D. J. xi. 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stain’d 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gain’d ! 

How many a spirit bom to bless 
Hath sunk beneath that withering name, 

Whom but a day’s, an hour’s success 

Had wafted to eternal fame ! Moore, Balia Roohh. 

BEBUKE—Love, Philosophy. 

Forbear sharp speeches to her; she’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are strokes, 

And strokes death to her. Sh. Cymh. iii. 6. 

BECIPEOCITY. 

Be thine the more refln’d delights 
Of love that banishes control, 

When the fond heart with heart unites, 

And souls in unison with soul, Cartwright. 

I ne’er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me; 

I ne’er saw nectar on a lip 

But where my own did hope to sip. Sherida/n, Duenna^ i. 2. 
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EECIFBOCITY — continued. 

It is vain that we should coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us : the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness. Byron. 

The all-absorbing flame 
Wliich kindled by another, grows the same, 

Wrapt in one blaze. Byroriy Ch, BC. 

BECKONING. 

So comes a reck’ning when the banquet’s o’er, 

The dreadful rcck’ning, and men smile no more. 

Gay, Wliat d'ye call it, ii. 9. 
BECONCILEMENT, BECONCILIATION—«^e Forgiveness. 

Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed. Ric. II. i. 1. 
IN'ever can true reconcilement grow. 

Where wounds of deadly hate nave pierc’d so de^. 

Milton, jP. L. IV. 98. 

BECBEATION. 

Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue, 

But moody and dull melancholy. 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ; 

And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 

Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life. SK. Cam. Er. r. 

Nothing more preserves men in their wits, 

Than giving of them leave to play by fits, 

In dreams to sport, and ramble with all fancies. 

And waking, little less extravagances, 

The rest and recreation of tired thought, 

When ’tis run down with ease, and overwrought; 

Of which w'hoever does not freely take 

His constant share, is never broad awake. Butler, Sat. i. 

BEDBESS. 

What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress. Sh. Jul. C. ii. 1. 

BEFLECTION—^^^ Contemplation. 

A soul without reflection, like a pile 

Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. Young, JV, T. 

BEFOBM, BEFOBMEBS, BEFOEMATION—Mob, People. 

Sin, that amends, is but patched with virtue. Sh. Tto. N. i. 5. 
No sow-gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry Eeform. 

The oyster women lock’d their fish up, 

And trudged away to cry * No Bishop.* Butler, JSud. 1, ii. 537. 
*Tis the talent of our English nation. 

Still to be plotting some new Eeformation. 

Dryden, Prol. to Sophonlsha. 
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EEFOEM, EEFOEMATION—EELIANCE. 

REFORM, EEFOBMEES, BEFOEMATION — continued. 

You stand the champion of the people’s cause, 

And bid the mob reform defective laws. 

Pope^ lip. to Lord BolinghroJce. 
All zeal for a reform that gives offence 
To peace and charity, is mere pretence. Coioper, CJia/rityy 633. 
REFUSAL. 

Have you not heard it said full oft 

A woman’s nay doth stand for naught. Sh. Fass> Pilgrim. 
If you oblige me suddenly to choose, 

My choice is made—and I must you refuse. Pryden. 

REGICIDE. 

If I could find example 
Of thousands, that had struck anointed kings, 

And flourish’d after, I’d not do’t: but since 
JN^or brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not one, 

Let villany itself forswear^t. Bh. Wint. T. iv. 2. 

REJECTED SUITORS-s^^ Courtship. 

Some are soon bagg’d, but some reject three dozen, 

’Tis fine to see them scattering refusals 
And wild dismay o’er ev’ry an^y cousin 
(Friends of the party) who begin accusals, 

Such as—“Unless Miss (Blank) meant to have chosen 

Poor Frederick, why did she accord i>erusa]s 

To his billets P Why waltz with him ? Why, I pray. 

Look yes last night, and yet say no to-day. 

Why r—^why P—besides, Fred, really was attach’d, 

’Twas not her fortune—he has enough without: 

The time will come she’ll wish that she had snatch’d 
So good an opportunity, no doubt:— 

But the old marchioness some jplan has hatch’d 
As I’ll tell Aurea at to-morrow s rout: 

And after all poor Frederick may do better— 

Pray did you see her answer to his letter ?” Byrouy D. J’.34,35. 
REJOICING—Joy. 

Fill the bright goblet, spread the festive board, 

Summon the gay, the noble, and the fair ; 

Thro’ the loud hall, in joyous concert pour’d. 

Let mirth and music sound the dirge of care. Sir W» Scott, 

RELATIONS. 

The near in blood, the nearer bloody. Sh, Macb, ii. 3. 

RELIANCE ■—see Dependence. 

I wiU believe 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know; 

And so far I will trust thee. Sh, Hen, iv, 1. ii. 3* 
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ZEUQlO'S’^see Belief, Bigvtiy* £lrcirt3i) 

Faith, Fanatioiim, Hypocrisy, Iadopeiidoaoe,3?is^, iteo io^ jwto s ; (Saints. 

He wears his faith but as the fashion of 
His hat; it ever changes with the next block. 

Had I but served my Crod with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not, in mine age. 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. JSh. Hen. Vlir, iii. 2. 

Take heed, lest passion sway 

Thy judgment to do aught which else free-will 

Woiild not admit. Milt&n, P.i. viii. 365* 

All our scouring of religion 

Began with tumults and sedition, 

WJien hurricanes of fierce commotion 
Became strong motives to devotion j 
As carnal seamen, in a storm, 

Turn pious converts and reform. Bufler, Hud. 3, ir. 533. 
A convert’s but a fly that turns about 

After his head’s out off, to find it out. ButlertMucuThou^ts. 
Never shew relimon, 

Unless you mean to pass for Knaves of conscience, 

And cheat believing fools that think you hcnest. Oiwuyy^rpkan 

Faith is not built on disquisitions vain ; 

The things we must believe are few and plain : 

But sinoe men will believe more than they need. 

And every man will make himself a creed. 

In doubtful questions ’tis the safest way 
To learn what unsuspected ancients say; 

For it’s not likely we should higher soar, 

In search of heaven, than all the church .before. .'^Buyden. 

Eeligion’s lustre is, by native innocence. 

Divinely pure, and simple irom all ante : 

You daub and dress her like a common mistress. 

The harlot of your fancies ; and by adding 

False beauties, which she wanta not, make the world 

Suspect her angel's face is foul beneath* 

And will not bear aU lights. Powe, T^merlmne. 

Say , first, of God above, or man below, 

TVhat can we reason, but from what we know ? 

Of man, what see we but his station here. 

From which to reason, or to w'hich refer ? 

Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 

'Tis ours to traeo him only in our own. Pu^t M. M. 1.17* 
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RBLIQlON^^ontinued. 

Some go to ciiuroh, proud iumbly to repemt, 

And come back muon more gailty than they wont; 

One way they look, smother way t]loy ^steeE, 

Pray to the goda^ but would have mortals hear ; 

And when their sins they set sincerely down, 

They’ll find that their religion has been one. 

Young^ Zone of Fame, Bat. i. 72. 
Xnow, 

Without star or angel, for their guida, 

Who worship God, shall find him. Humble love, 

And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven! 

Love finds admission, where proud science fails. Ib. N. T. 9. 

Peligion crowns the statesman and the man. 

Sole source of public and of private peace. 

Young, Public Situation of the Kingdom, 499. 
When nations are to perish in their sins, 

’Tis in the church the leprosy begins : 

The priest, whose office is, with zeal sincere, 

To watch the fountain, and preserve it clear, 

Carelessly nods and sleeps upon the brink, 

While others poison what the flock must di-ink. 

Covrper, Fxposiulation, ^6. 

Pi^ ! EeKgion has so seldom found 
A skilful guide into poetic ^ound ! 

The fiowers would spring where'er she deign’d to stray. 

And every Muse attends her in her way. 

Yirtue indeed meets many a rhyming friend. 

And many a compliment politely penn’d, 

But unattir’d in that becoming vest 
Relirion weaves for her, and half undress'd, 

Stands in the desert shivering and forlorn, 

A wintry figure, like a wither’d. tho(m* /&. 2^ible Talk, 716. 

See the sage hermit by mankind admired, 

With all that bigotry adopts, inspired. 

Wearing out life in his regions whim, 

Till his reli^ous whimsy wears out him. 

His works, nis abstinence, his zeal allowed, 

You think him humble,—God accounts him proud; 

High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 

Of all his conduct this Hie genuine sense,— 

My penitential stripes, my streaming blood 
Have punhased heaven, and prove 
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BELIGION — c(mtinued. 

What, always dreaming over heavenly things, 

Like angel-heads in stone, with pigeon-wings ? 

Canting and whining out all day the word, 

And half the night P fanatic and absurd ! ‘ 

Mine be the friend less frequent in his prayers, 

Who makes no bustle with his soul’s affairs, 

Whose wit can brighten up a wintry day, 

And chase the splenetic dull hours away, 

Content on earth in earthly things to shine, 

Who waits for heaven ere he becomes divine. 

Leaves saints t’enjoy those altitudes they teach, 

And plucks the fruit placed more within his reach. 

Cow^^er, Conversation, 675, 
Eeligion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumber d pleasures, harmlessly pursued. 

To study culture, and with artful toil 
To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil; 

To give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 

The grain or herb or plant that each demands. 

lb. Retirement, 783. 

There’s nought, no doubt, so much the spirit calms 
As rum and true religion ; thus it was. 

Some plunder’d, some drank spirits, some sung psalms. 

I think that friars and their hoods, Byron, D. J. ii. 34. 
Their doctrines and their maggots. 

Have lighted up so many feuds. 

And far too many faggots ; 

I think, while zealots fast and frown, 

And fight for two or seven. 

That there are fifty roads to town. 

And rather more to heaven. Braed, CJiaunt of Brazen BLead. 
There is—There is—-one primitive and sure 
Eehgion pure, 

Unchanged in s^dt, though its forms and codes 
Wear myriad modes. 

Contains all creeds within its mighty span— 

The love of God, displayed in love of man. 

Horace Smith, Moral Ruins, 
True religion 

Is always mild, propitious, and humble; 

Plays not the t^ant, plants no faith in blood, 

Hor bears destmction on her chariot wheels; 

But stoops to polish, succour, and redress, ^ 

Andbuilas her grandeur on the public good. J.Miller,Mahomet 
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BELIGIOK— continued, 

I take possession of man’s mind and deed, 

I care not what the sects may brawl; 

I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all. Tennyson^ Palace of Art, 

BELIGIOUS CONTEOVEESY. 

Tis some relief, that points not clearly known. 

Without much hazard may be let alone; 

And, after hearing what our church can say. 

If still our reason runs another way. 

That private reason *tis more just to curb, 

Than by disputes the public peace disturb ; 

For points obscure are of small use to learn, 

But common quiet is mankind’s concern. 

EEMEDIES. Pry deny Peligio Laid, 443. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Wliich we ascribe to heaven ; the fated sky 

Gives us free scope ; only, doth backward pull 

Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. SJi,AlVs TF.i.l. 

Withdraw thy action, and depart in peace ; 

The remedy is worse than the disease. PrydenyJaven. xvi. 32. 

EEMEMBEANGE —see Memory. 

Xeep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake, Sh. Two. G. ii.2. 
Praising what is lost, 

Makes the remembrance dear. Sh, AlVs W, v. 3. 

I’ve been so long remembered, I’m forgot. Young,N,T,ir.57, 

Sooner shall the blue ocean melt to air, 

Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea. 

Than I resign thine image, oh, my fair ! 

Or think of any thing, excepting thee. Pyron, P. J. ii. 19. 
Bemembrance makes the poet; Tis the past, 

Lingering within him with a keener sense 
Than is upon the thoughts of common men. 

Of what has been, that fills the actual world 
With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes. 

That were and are not. -L. JE, Pandon, 

Go where glory waits thee ; 

But while fame elates thee, 

O. still remember me. 

When the praise thou meetest, 

To thine ^ is sweetest, 

O, then remember me. 


Thos, Moore. 
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BEMEMBR AN CE — continued. 

There's not a look^.a word of thine. 

My BOtil hath e'er forgot; 

Thon ne'er hast bid a ringlet shine, 

J^or jriven thy looks one graceful twine, 

Whi^ I remember not. Tho^. Mo^re, 

I remember, I remember. 

The fir-trees dark and high : 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a chilmsh iterance. 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know I’m further oflT from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. Sood, JPoems. 

There's not an hour 

Of day, or dreaming night, but I am with thee: 

There s not a wind but whispers of thy name ; 

And not a fiower that sleeps beneath the moon. 

But in its fragrance tells a tale of thee. Barry Cornivall. 

BEMOESE. 

High minds, of native pride and force. 

Most deeply feel thy pangs, remorse ! 

Fear for their scourge mean villains have ; 

Thou art the torture of the brave. ^oU, Marmion, iii. 13. 
Bemorse is as the heart in which it grows, 

If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy. 

It is the poison tree that, pierced to the inmost. 

Weeps onlj^ tears of poison. Coleridge. 

BEPABTEE. 

A man renown'd for repartee 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship’s finest feeling; 

Will thrust a dagger at your breast. 

And tell you 'twas a special jest. 

By way of balm for healing. Cowper, JPriendghip, 14. 

BEPSITTAXCE ^seo Apology, Consideration, PozgiveiiMs. 

Who by repentance is not satisfied. 

Is nor of heaven nor of earth ; for these are pleased; 

By penitence the Eternal’s wrath^s appeased. Sh»7?w60, v. 3. 
They say, best men are moulded out of faults ; 

And, for the most, become much more the better 

For being a little bad. Sk. JkCfor M. v. 1. 
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EEPEKTAK CE —conitn aed. 

I do not ^harne 

To tell you wliat I was, smc© my eonvereion 

So sweetly tastes, being tke tbi^g I am. SL As Y, Zjiv. 3. 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o*er my fault, 

Shall show more goodOly, and afttract more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. SA, Hen. /r. 1. i. 2. 

Let me tell the world. 

If he out-live the envy of this day, 

England never did owe so sweet a hope, 

So much misconstrued in his wantonness. Sh. Hen, ir. l.v. 2. 

I survive, 

To mock the expectation of the world; 

To frustrate prophecies ; and to raze out 

Kotten opinion, who hath writ me down 

After my seeming. Sh. Hen. IV. 2, v. 2. 

Presume not, that I am the thing I was : 

For heaven doth know, so shall the world perceive. 

That I have turned away my former self; 

So win I those that kept me company. Sh. Hen, 2, v. 6. 

What is done cannot bo now amended; 

Men shall deal unadvisedljr sometimes, 

Which after-hours give leisure to repent. Sh. Rich. in. iv. 4. 
Man should do nothing that he should repent, 

But if he have, and say that he is sorry, 

It is a worse fault, if he be not truly. 

Beaumont and Fletcher^ Honest MavUs Fortttne, 
Sorrow for past ills, doth restore frail man 
To his first innocence. Nahhs, Microcmmus. 

Sweet tastes have sour closes ; 

And he repents on thorns that sleeps in beds of roses. 

Mmk, 1 . 1, 

Come, fair repentance,daughter of the skies 1 
Soft harbinger of soon returning virtue ; 

The weeping messenger of ^ace from heav’nl B/romnepAthel. 
0 ye powers, that search 

The heart of man, and weigh ins inmost thoughts, 

If I have done amiss, impute it not!— 

The best may err, but ye are good. Addisont Cato, v. 1. 

The hours of folly and of fond delight 

Are wasted all, *iid fled : those that remain 

Are doom’d to wjeeping, .anguish, and repentance. 

Eowe, Fair Fen,. 
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BEPENT ATS'C E—BBPO S E. 


BEPEKTAKCE— continued. 

Habitual evils change not on a sudden, 

But many days must pass, and many sorrows ; 

Conscious remorse, and anguish must be felt, 

To curb desire, to break the stubborn will, 

And work a second nature in the soul, 

Ere virtue can resume the place she lost. Mowe, Ulysses, 
While music flows around. 

Perfumes, and oils, and wine, and wanton hours ; 

Amid the roses, fierce repentance rears 
Her snaky crest: a quick returning pang 
Shoots through the conscious heart. Thomson. 

*Tis ever thus 

With noble minds, if chance they slide to folly ; 

Bemorse stings deeper, and relentless conscience 
Pours more of gall into the bitter cup 

Of their severe repentance. Mason. 

A change in Peter’s life ye must not hope : 

To try to wash an ass’s face 
Is re^ly labour to misplace: 

And clearly loss of time, as well as soap. Peter Pindar. 
Repentance often finds too late. 

To wound us is to liarden ; 

And love is on the verge of hate. 

Each time it stoops for pardon. Bulwer Lytton. 

BEPOETEBS. 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it; 

A chief’s amang you takin’ notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent it. Burns, Captain Grose. 

BEPOSE. 

These should be hours for necessities. 

Not for delights; times to repair our nature 

With comforting repose, and not for us 

To waste these times. Sh. Hen, viii. y. 1. 

The best of men have ever loved repose : 

They hate to mingle in the filthy fray. 

Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows, 

Embitter’d more from peevish day to day. 

E’en those whom Fame has lent ner fairest ray, 

The most renown'd of worthy wights of yore, 

From a base world at last have stolen away. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, 1 . 17. 
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BEPOSE— con tin ued. 

The wind breathed soft as lovers sigh, 

And oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die. 

With breathless pause between. 

O who with speech of war and woes, 

Would wish to break the soft repose 

Of such enchanting scene ? Scotty Lord of the Isles, iv. 13. 
EEPBOOF—.?^^ Chiding, Eebuke. 

Thou turn'st mine eyes into my very soul, 

Amd there I see such black and grained spots, 

As will not leave their tinct. Sh. Ham, iii. 4. 

Prithee, forgive me; 

I did but chide in jest; the best loves use it 
Sometimes : it sets an edge upon affection. 

When we invite our best friends to a feast, 

’Tis not all sweetmeats that wo set before them; 

There’s somewhat sharp and salt, both to whet appetite 
And make them taste their wine well; so, methinks, 

After a friendly, sharp, and savoury chiding, 

A kiss tastes wondrous well, and full o’ th^ grape. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women. 
Peprove not in their wrath incensed men; 

Good counsel comes clean out of season then ; 

But when their fury is appeas'd and past, 

They will conceive their faults and mend at last. Randolph. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise, 

They best canst bear reproof who merit praise. Pope,JE. C. v. 82, 
Why don’t you speak out ? 

Not stand croaking like a frog in a quinsy ! 

Sheridan, Rivals, iv. 2. 

BEPITTATION —see Character, Detraction, Fame, Honour. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford, 

Is spotless reputation ; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. Sh, Rich. ii. 1 .1. 
The gravity and stillness of your youth. 

The world hath noted, and your name is great 

In mouths of wisest censure. Sh, 0th, ii, 3. 

Oh ! I have lost my reputation ! 

I have lost th’ immortal part of myself : 

And what remains is bestial. Sh. 0th. u. 3. 

’Tis better to be vile, than vile esteemed, 

When not to be receives reproach of being ; 

And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem’d 

Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing. Sh, Sonnet 121* 



fSilO EEPTTTATIOir—^BESrOViLTIOB’. 

BSPIFTATIOir— eoniinued. 

Thjr credit wary keep, ’tis qtdcklv gone : 

Being got by many actions^ lost by one. JtunMjph* 

No crime so bold, but would be understood 
A real, or at least a seeming good : 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 

And free from conscience, is a slave to fame. Dtnham. 

The reputation 

Of virtuous actions passM, if not kept up 
By an access, and fresh supply of new ones, 

Is lost and soon forgotten. De'nkam^ Sophy. 

O reputation ; dearer far than life, 

Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell, 

Whoso cordial drops once spilt by some rash hand, 

Not all the owner’s care, nor the repenting toil 
Of the rude spiller, ever can collect 

To its first purity and native sweetness* Smell, TFl Raleigh. 
EESIGNATIOK—Despair, Grief, Patience. 

Things without remedy. 

Should be without regard: whaf s done, is done. 

Sh. Mach. ni. 2. 

But heaven hath a liand in these events ; 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

Sh. Rich. II. V. 2. 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity ! Sh. JELen. VIII. IV. 2. 
When remedies are past, the griefs are ended, 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone. 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on. Sh. 0th, i. 3. 

Learn this of me, where’er thy lot doth fall, 

Short lot, or not, to be content with all. Herrick, Aph. 215. 
Take what he gives, since to rebel is vain ; 

The bad grows better, which we will sustain ; 

And could we choose the time, and chose aright, 

’Tis best to die, our honour at the height. 

Dryden, Palamon Sf Arcitef nr. 1086. 

What then remains, but after p^t annoy, 

To take the good vicissitude of joy ; 

To thank the gracious gods for what they give. 

Possess our souls, and, while we live, to live P Dryden. 

We bear it calmly, though a ponderous woe. 

And still adore the hand that gives the blow. 

Fomfrei, to hu Friend, 
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BESIONATION— 

Ye noble few 1 who hero unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded view, whiob only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more : 

The storms of wintry time will quiokly pass, 

And one unbounded spring encircle all. Thomson y Wint, 1064. 
If age and sickness, poverty and pain, 

Should each assault me with alternate plagues, 

I know mankind is destin’d to complain. 

And I submit to torment and fatigues; 

The pious farmer, who ne’er misses pray’rs, 

With patience suffers unexpected ram; 

He blesses Heav’n for what its bounty spares. 

And sees, resign’d, a crop of blighted grain ; 

But, spite of sermons, farmers would blaspheme, 

If a star feU to set their thatch on flame. 

Ladi/ M* Wortlei/ Montague^ PoemSy 2. 
Well—peace to thy heart, tho’ another's it be; 

And health to thy cheek, tho’ it bloom not for me. T, Moore. 
RESOLUTION— see Activity, Determioatloxi, Promptitude. 

Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 

Threaten the threat’ner, and out-face the brow 
Of bragging horror : so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviour from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution. Sh* K. Joha^ v. 1. 

My resolution’s placed, and I have nothing 

Of woman in me ; Now from head to foot 

I am marble-constant. Sh. Ant. Sf Cleop^ v. 2, 

The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith.and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn, awry, 

And lose the name of action. Sh. Ham* iii. 1. 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv’d to effect. Sh. Tempk iii, 2. 

AH the soul 

Of man is resolution ; which expires 
Never from valiant men, till their last breath; 

And then with it, like a flame extinguished 

For want of matter ; it does not die, but 

Bather ceases to live. Chapman, Revenge for Woman. 
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EESOLITTIOK— 

Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt, 

Nothing's so hard but search will find it out. 

Entice the trusty sun I^elace, Seels and Find, 
Prom his ecliptic line he shall obey 
Your beck, and wander from his sphere, ere I 
Prom my resolves. Barony Mirza* 

Men make resolves and pass into decrees 
The motions of the minci 1 with how much ease, 

In such resolves, doth passion make a flaw, 

And bring to nothing what was rais’d to law. Churchill. 

There's no impossibility to him 

Who stands prepar’d to conquer eve^ hazard : 

The fearful are the failing. Mrs. Male, Ormond Orosvenor. 
When resolution hath prepar’d the will; 

It wants no helps to further any ill Mirror for Magistrates* 
EESOUECES— see Caution. 

'Tis good in every case, you know, 

To have two strings unto your bow. Churchill, Ghost, iv. 
EE8PECT— see Servility, Suhmiesion, Suppleness, Sycophancy, 

You have too much respect upon the world; 

They lose it, that do buy it with much care. ShM.ofVen.iA. 
Yes, I submit, my lord ; you've gained your end, 

I’m now your slave that would have been your friend: 

I'll bow. I’ll cringe, be supple as your glove, 

^ Ecspect, adore you, everything but love. Martial, ii. 12. 
EESPONSIBILITY. 

Among all honest Christian people, 

Whoever breaks limbs maintains the cripple. 

Prior, to Fleetwood Shepherd. 

BEST—Bepose, Sleep. ’ ^ 

Not in this weary world of ours 
Can perfect rest bo found ; 

Thorns mingle with its fairest flowers 
Even on cultured ground; 

Earth's pilgrim stffl his loins must gird 
To seek a lot more hlest; 

And this must be bis onward word— 

“ In heaven alone is rest." Bernard Barton* 

BESEBBECnOK. 

Each soul shall then regain its mournful tomb; 

Each shall its flesh and pristine form resume, 

And hear pronounced the everlasting doom. Dante,{Wright.) 
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EESTJBEECnOir— continued. 

Shall man alone, whose fate, whose final fate, 

Hangs on that hour, exclude it from liis thoughts ? 

I think of nothing else—I see, I feel it! 

All nature like an earthquake, trembling round ! 

AU deities, like summer swarms on wings. 

All basking in the full meridian blaze ! 

I see the Judge enthroned, the flaming guard ! 

The volume open’d—opened every heart ! 

A sunbeam pomting out each secret thought! 

No patron ! intercessor none ! now past 
The sweet, the clement mediatorial hour ! 

For guilt no plea! to pain no pause ! no bound ! 

Inexorable all! and all extreme ! Young, N, 1\ jx. 262, 

BETALIA-TION— see Conduct, Bepose, Bevenge, Self-Defence, 

If he arm, arm ; if he strew mines of treason, 

Meet him with countermines ; it is justice still 

For goodness sake t* encounter ill with iU. Beaumont (Jr Ylet. 

BETIBEMENT— see Adversity, Country Life, Bural Betreat, Bus in 
Urhe, Scenery, Solitude. 

The fields did laugh, the floures did freshly spring, 

The trees did bud, and early blossomes bore, 

And all the quire of birds did sweetly sing. 

And told that garden’s pleasures in their caroling. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, ix. 24, 
This shadowy desei’t, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns ; 

Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 

Tune my distresses, and record my woes. Sh, Two 6r. v. 4. 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp ? are not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious court ? Sh, As Y. L,u A, 

O thrice, thrice happy he, who shuns the cares 
Of city troubles and of state affairs ; 

And, serving Ceres, tills with his own team 
His own free land, left by his friends to him. 

Du Barf as, {Sylvester), 

I see there is no man but may make his paradise; 

And it is nothing but his love and dotage 
Upon the world’s foul joys that keep him out on^t; 

For he that lives retir a in mind and spirit 

Is still in paradise. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
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BETIEBMKirr. 


BETntEKEKT — continued. 

Eetiring from ilie populous noise, I seek 
Tliis unfrequented place to find some ease. 

Now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

VemaJ delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness but despair: now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

j^fative perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. MiUon, F. L. 4. 

Eemoto from man with God he passed the days, 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. FarnellfE<er. 5. 

Dear solitary groves, where peace does dwell I 
Sweet harbours of pure love and innocence ! 

How willingly could I for ever stay 
Beneath the shade of your embracing ^eens, 

List’ning to the harmony of warbling birds, ^ 

Tuned with the gentle murmur of the streams. 

Lord EochesUr, Vaieniinian. 

Happy the man, who, innocent. 

Grieves not at ills he can’t prevent; 

His skiff does with the current glide, 

Not puffing pull’d against the tide. 

He, paddling by the scuffling crowd, 

Sees unconcem’d life’s wager row’d, 

And when he can’t prevent foul play, 

Enjoys the folly of the fray. Matthew Qreenf S^ieen. 

Thus shelter’d, free from care and strife, 

May I enjoy a calm through life, 

Unhurt by sickness’ blasting rage, 

And slowly mellowing in age, 

When fate extends its gathering gripe, 

Quite a worn being without pain. 

Perhaps to blossom soon again. Ih. Bpleen^ 

Hsmpy the man, whose wish and care, 

A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breath his native air 

In his own ground. Pope, Ode on Solitude, i. 

An elegant sufficiency, content, 

.Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving heaven ! 

Thomson^ SpHng, 1168. 
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RETIEEMENT— 

No noise, no care, no vanitj^, no strife ; 

Men, woods, and fields, all breatlie untroubled life. 

Then keep each passion down, however dear ; 

Trust me, the tendei* are the most severe. 

Guard, while ’tis thine thy philosophic ease. 

And ask no joy but that of virtuous peace ; 

That bids defiance to the stotms of fate, 

Higli bliss is only for a higher state. Tlomnon. 

Now from the town 

Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps. 

Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields, 

Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 
From the bent bush, as through the vei’dant maze 
Of sweet-brier hedges I pursue my walk. Thomson, S^lmwn€r. 
Welcome, ye shades ! ye bowery thickets, hail! 

Ye lofty pines ! yc venerable oaks ! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o’er the steep! 

Delicious is your shelter to the soul. Thomson^ Sinnm€r^2l^9. 
The fall of kings, 

Tlie rage of nations, and the crush of states, 

Move not the man, who, from the world escap’d, 

In still retreats, and flowery aolitudes, 

To nature’s voice attends, from month to month. 

And day to day, thro’ the revolving year; 

Admiring, sees her in her every shape; 

Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart; 

Takes what she liberal gives, nor thinks of more, [h. Autumn. 
O sacred solitude ! divine retreat! 

Choice of the prudent! envy of the great ! 

thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade. 

We cou^ fair Wisdom, that celestial maid. Younfj, L. ofF. y. 
O blest retirement, friend to lifers decline, 

Betreat from care that never must be mine, 

How blest is he who crowns, in shades like thtese, 

A youth of labour, with an age of ease ; 

Who ^uits a world where strong temptations try,— 

And, smee 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly. Goldsmith,!). 
Scenes must be beautiful which daily viewed, 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. Cowper^Task4.177. 

Had I the choice of sublunary good, 

What could I wish that I possess not here ? 

Health, leisure, means t’ improve it, friendship, peace. 

Cowper, Tciskt iti . 689* 

L L 2 
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EETIEEMENT. 


BEHBSKENT— continued* 

'Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 

To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 

Of me Great Babel, and not feel the crow A.*Cowp€rf Task,iwSS* 

Hackney’d in business, wearied at the oar, 

Which tliousands, once fast chain’d to, quit no more, 

But w hich, when life at ebb runs weak and slow, 

All wish, or seem to wish, they could forego, 

The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 

Pants for the refuge of some rural shade. 

Where all his long anxieties forgot 
Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot, 

Or recollected only to gild o’er 

And add a smile to what was sweet before. Ih* Retirement, 1. 

Anticipated rents and bills unpaid, 

Porce many a shining youth into the shade, 

Hot to redeem his time, but his estate. 

And play the fool, but at a cheaper rate. Ih, Retirement, 561. 

Some retire to nourish hopeless woe, 

Some seeking happiness not found below, 

Some to comply with humour, and a mind 
To social scenes by nature disinclined, 

Some sway’d by fashion, some by deep disgust, 

Some self-impoverish’d, and because they must ; 

But few that court retirement are aware 

Of half the toils they must encounter there. Ih* Retirem. 603. 

The fall of waters and the song of birds, 

Amd hills that echo to the distant herds. 

Are luxuries excelling all the glare 

The world can boast, and her chief fav’rites share. Ib,Ret. 182. 

Thy shades, thy silence, now be mine, 

Thy charms my only theme; 

My haunt the hollow cliff, whose pine 
Waves o’er the gloomy stream. 

Where the scared owl, on pinions grey, 

Breaks from the rustling boughs, 

And down the lone vale sails away. 

To more profound repose. Beattie, Minstrel. 

How much they err, who to their interest blind, 

Slight the calm peace which from retirement flows I 
And while they think their fleeting joys to bind. 

Banish the tranquil bliss which heaven for man desmu’d I 

Mrs. Tiffhe, Rsyche, 2. 
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BETIBEMENT —continued. 

To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind ; 

All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil. 

In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong, 

’Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong. 

ByroUt Childe Saroldj iii. 69. 
How wise a short retreat to steal. 

The vanity of life to feel, 

And from its cares to fly ; 

To act one calm, domestic scene, 

Earth’s bustle and the grave between, 

lie tire, and learn to die I Hannah More, 

Oh for a bower where I might dwell 
In this contemplative seclusion. 

With wealth sufficient for the wants 
Of temperate nature, not profusion, 

A cottage on the green hill-side, 

Sacred to friendship, love, and duty, 

A garden fair, with trees for fruit. 

And some for shadow and for beauty. C. Machay, Bream^^. 
HETBEAT—Battle, Baral Betreat, 

In all the trade of war, no feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat; 

For those that run away, and fly. 

Take place at least o’ the enemy. Butlevy Hvd, 1, iir. 607. 

BETBIBTJTION, 

Blood, though it sleeps a time, yet never dies ; 

The gods on murd’rers fix revengeful eyes. Chayman, 

He will have 

To eat the bitter bread of his own baking, 

And lie upon the bed of his own making. 

(Quoted hy Mr, Bright, Oct. 1866. 
BETBOSPECnOK— Bemembrance, 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them what report they’ve borne to heaven, 

And how they might have bom© more welcome news. 

Their answers form what men Experience call; 

If wisdom’s friend, her best, if not, worst foe. 

Young, N, T. II. 376. 
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B3ffrE08PECn0H~^ow^mw^(f. 

I can remember, witk tmateady feet, 

Tottering from room to room, and finding pleasure 
In flowers, and toys, and sweetmeats, things whieh long 
Have lost their power to please; which, when I see. 

Haise only now a melancholy wish 
I were the little trifler once again 
Who could be pleased so lightly. 

The mind will in its worst despair, 

Still pomder o’er the past, 

On moments of delight that were 

Too beautiful to last. Balfe. 

Where is the one who hath not had 
Some anguish trial, long gone by. 

Steal, spectre-like, all dark and sad 
On Inisy thought, till the full eye 
And aching breast, betray’d too well, 

The past still held undying spell ? BHiza Cooh, Melattx, 4. 

BEVENOE —see Anger, Bond, Hate, Eetaliation, Vengtaaoe. 

Pleasure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
■ Of aii}^ true decision. SI. Troll, ii. 2. 

It is a quarrel most unnai;ural,- 

To b® reveng’d on him that loveth thee. Siu Bic. ijl i. 2. 
And Csesar’s spirit, ranging for neven^, 

With At^ by his side, come hot frem hell, 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

Cry Havock, and let slip the dogs of war. Sk. JutL C. iii. 1. 
O, that the slave had forty thousand lives ; 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. JSffL OOl ni. 3. 
Had all his hairs been lives, my great reveatfsi 
Had stomach for them alL Sh, Oth. V. 2. 

To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil 
Conscience, and grace, to the profoundest pit 1 
I dare damnation : to this poiat I stand— 

That both the worlds I give to negligence. 

Let come what comes; only I’li h« newng'dL rv. A. 

Honour hath Ber' degreas: there is excess 

In aU revenge, that'icray be done'with less, L.WrwM, Makmm. 

All stratagem ace lawflol in revenge: 

Promise, deceive^ betray, or break your trusty 
Who rigJrtsJhis honour, cannot be unjust. 

Bavemcrofty Italian JSushand* 
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BEVJBM6E— continued. 

Eevengie, at firat tiunigh sweet. 

Bitter erek long, b^k on itaeif recoils* Milton^ P. P, ix. 171. 

Bevenge, th’ attribute of gods! tbey stamp’d it 

With their great image on our natures. Otway^ Venice Pres, 

My soul is up in arms, my injur’d honour, 

Impatient of the wrong, calls for revenge. 

Rowe, Lady Jane Grey, ii. 1. 
How rash, how inconsiderate is rage ! 

How wretched, O, how fatal is our error ; 

When to revenge precipitate we run ! 

Revenge, that stUl with double force recoHs 
Back on itself, and is its own revenge; 

While to the short-lived, momentary joy, 

Succeeds a train of woes—an age of torment. Frowde, Phil, 

What! do they think me such a milky boy, 

To pay my vengeance with a few soft words ! Thomson^ Cor. 

Yengeance is still alive; from her dark covert 
With all her snakes erect upon her breast, 

She stalks in view, and fires me \Aitli her charms. 

Young, Revenge, 

If we do but watch the hour 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven. 

The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. Byron, Mazeppa. 

There ai’e things 

Which make revenge a virtue by reflection, 

And not an impulse of mere anger; though 

The law sleeps, justice wakes, and injur’d souls 

Oft do a public right with private wrong. Ih, Marino Faliero. 

A slave insults mo—I require hia ptustishmeipfe 
From his proud maeter’s naudss if he refuse it. 

The offence grow«ihis,.and let him answer it, ILManFcdie? o. 
Yengeance alone to Gk)d belongs ; 

Bttt^ when I think on all my wrongs, 

My blood is liquid flame. Scott, Meermion, vi. 7. 

Patience I my soul disdains its stoic maxim. 

The coward’s virtue, and the knave’s disuse: 

Oh vengeance take me all, I’m wholly tfame. 

Clias, BtchingM^n, Henry IV. of France, 
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EE VERSES—EEV0LTJTI0!7IST8. 


BEVEESES—Mveriity, Greatness, ELisfortune, Patience. 

You should have feared false times, when you did feast; 
Suspect still comes when an estate is least. Sh^ Timon, iv, 3. 

Ebbing men, indeed, 

Most often do so near the bottom run, 

By their own fear and sloth. Sfi* Temp. il. Iv 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state. 

Pope, Prol. to Addisons Cato. 
In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaster and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies—alas I how changed from him, 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim ! Ih. M. E. iii. 299. 
Extremes of fortune are true wisdom’s test, 

And he’s of men most wise who bears them best. Cumherland. 
REVOLUTION —see Despotiam. 

The world is grown so bad. 

That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch; 

Since every Jack became a gentleman, 

There's many a gentle person made a Jack. Sh. Ric. III. i. 3. 
There is great talk of revolution, 

And a great chance of despotism, 

German soldiers, camps, confusion. 

Tumults, lotteries, rage, delusion, 

Gin, suicide, and methodism. Shelley, Hell, in. 

The whirlpool of the hour ingulfs 
The growth of centuries ! Pause ere ye rive. 

With strength of fever, things embedded long 

In social being : you’U uproot no form 

With which the thoughts and habits of weak mortals 

Have long been twined, without the bleeding rent 

Of thousand tics, v hich to the common heart 

Of nature link it. Talfourd. 

REVOLUnONIBTS-«ad Rabble. 

Fickle changelings, and poor discontents. 

Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. 

Moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pellmelT havoc and confusion. 


Sh. Hen. IV, V, 1, 
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hhetobic—bhyme. 

EHST0BIC<->9^ Law, Oratory. 

And when slie spake, 

Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did shed: 

And ’twixt the pearls and rubies softly brake 
A silver sound that heavenly music seem’d to make. Spenser, 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope. Butler, Hud, 1, i. 81. 

EHINE. 

The river E-hine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne ; 

But tell me, nymphs I what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Ehine ? Coleridge, Cologne, 
EHYME—Poetry, Vetse. 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses. 

Butler, Hud, 1, I. 4C3. 

In praising Chloris, moons and stars and skies. 

Are quickly made to match her face and eyes ; 

And gold and rubies, with as little care, 

To fit the colour of her lips and hair ; 

And mixing suns and flowers and pearls and stones, 

Make ’em all com 2 )lexions serve at once. Butler, Sat, 2- 
May he be damn’d, who first found out that curse, 
imprison and confine his thoughts in verse ; 

To hang so dull a clog upon his wit. 

And make his reason to his rhyme submit. Butler, Sat, 2. 
Eash author, 'tis a vain, presumptuous crime. 

To undertake the sacred art of rnyme; 

If at thy birth the stars that rul’d thy sense 
Shone not with a poetic influence ; 

In thy strait genius thou wilt still be bound. 

Find Phoebus deaf, and Pegasus unsound. 

Dry den. Art of Poetry, i. 1. 
Whate’er you write of pleasant or sublime. 

Always let sense accompany your rhyme ; 

Falsely they seem each other to oppose ; 

Ehyme must be made with reason’s laws to close. Ih. i. 27. 
Great are his perils in this stormy time, 

Who rashly ventures on a sea of rhyme ; 

Around vast surges roll, winds envious blow. 

And jealous rocks and quicksands lurk below, 

Greatly his foes he dreads, but more his friends, 

He hurts me more who lavishly commends. Churchill, 

The rhyme obliges me to this; sometimes 

Kings are not more imperative than rhymes. Byron,D J.y,7^ 
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BIOHES —see Apparel, Wealth. 

&ee! 

. The diflTrence ’twixt the coretons aaid pfrodigid! 

The covetous mail never has money, 

And the prodigal will have none shortfy. 

&m Jbn9oiii Sttsph’qf ]^few8. 
They’re richer who diminish their desires, 

Though their possessions be not amplified, 

Than monarchs, who, in owning large empirflf>. 

Have minds that never will be satisfied. 

Tor he is poor that wants what he would have 
And rich, who having nought, doth nothing croife. 

Sir Thomna iC7/?g'i*iar^,1646. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, ^ 

The wise man’s cumbrance, if not snare ; more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge. 

Than prompt her to do auglit merit praise. 

’Tis not your person MiltoiK P. P. ii. 463. 
My stomach’s set so sharp and fierce on ; 

But ’tis your better part, your riches, 

That my enamoured neart bewitches^ Butler^ EMdk 2\ n 473. 
Eiches cannot rescue from the grave, 

Which claims alike ttle monarch and' the slave. Di'yden. 
Why lose we life in anxious cares, 

To lay in hoards for future years ? 

Can those, when tortur’d by disease. 

Cheer our sick hearts, or purchase eaee ? 

’Can those prolong one gasp of breath, 

Or calm the troubled hour of death ? Ghij/i Fobla xvr. port 2, 
To whom can riches give repute and trust, 

Content or pleasure, but the good and just ? 

Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 

Esteem and love were never to be sold. Pope, M. F, iil. 171. 
Eiches, the wisest monarch sings, 

Make pinions for themselves to fly; 

They fly like bats on parchment wings,. 

And geese their silver plumes supply. Swift, 

O grievous folly to heap up estate. 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun, 

When, sudden, comes blind unrelenting FAte,. 

And gives th! untasted portion you have won 
With ruthless toik and. many a wretch undone, 

To those who mock you, gone to Pluto’s reign^ 

Thomson, Cattle 1 . 19 * 
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^VSlSLE&^continued, 

Much learning showa how little mortals know; 

Much wealth, how littler worldlings can enjoy : 

At best, it babies us with endless toys*. 

And keeps us children till we drop to dust. 

As monkeys at a mirror stand amaz'd. 

They fail to find what they so plainly see ; 

Thus men, in shining, riches, see the face, 

Of happiness, nor know it is a shade ; 

But gaze, and touch, and peep, and peep again, 

And wish, and wonder it is absent still. Young, N, T. vi. 

High-built abundance, heap on heap! for what P 
To breed new wantSi and beggar us the; Htore ; 

Then, make a richer scrMttbie for the throng. Jh. If, T. vi. 

Ye friends to truth, je statesmen who surrey 
The rich man’s mys increase, the poor’s decay, 

’Tis yours to judge how wide the ninits stand 

Between a splendid Mid a happy land. Q-oldsmiih, Des, Vil 

Then let us get money, like bees lay up honey ; 

We’ll build us new hives andstore up each cell; 

The sight of our treasure shall yield us' great pleasure. 

We’ll count it, and chink.it, and jingle it well. 

Franhlin, Drinking Sstng. 
Abundance is a blessing to the wise; 

The use of richer in discretion lies ; 

Learn this, ye men of weedth—a heavy purse 

In a fool’s pocket is ».he«ry oursei- Cimherlandi.Mmmnder. 

The rich man’s son inherits cares ; 

The bank may break, the fkctory bum, 

A breath may burst his bubble-shares, 

And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn. L. L<m^, (Am,) 

HIDIGULE—5^^ Jesting. 

But touch me, and no minister su ; 

Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme -7 
Sacred to ridicule his whule life long; 

And the sad burden of some merry song. 

Fc^e, Imitations of 11. 7 fi. 

Soliiert, 

When he speaks not Kte a citizen, 

You find him like a scudier* Sk, Cofioli iii. %* 
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BIHCHETS-^ Hair, Tresgei. 

This nympTi, to the destraction of mankind, 

Nourish'd two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspir'd to dock, 

With shining ringlets, the smooth ivory neck. 

Lore in these labyrinths his slaves detains. 

And mighty pearls are held in slender chains. 

With hairy springes we the birds betray 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey. Pope, E.ofL.ii.2 ). 

BIVALBY. 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere. 

Base rivals, who t^e wit and merit hate, 

Caballing still against it with the great, 

Maliciously aspire to gain renown. 

By standing up, and pulling others down. Dry den. 

Love, and a crown, no rivalship can bear ; 

All precious things are still possess’d with fear. Ib, Aurengz. 
KIVEIIS—Bhine, Thames, 

And sec the rivers how they run 

Through woods and meads, in shade and sun ; 

Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep. 

Like human life, to endless sleep I Dyer, Grongar mil. 
A little stream came tumbling from the height, 

And struggling unto ocean as it might. 

Its bounding crystal frolick'd in the ray, 

And gush'd from cleft to crag with saltless ^^VB>j,Byronf Island. 
BOBIN HOOD. 

A famous man is Eobin Hood, 

The English ballad-singer’s jpy ! 

And Scotland has a thief as good, 

An outlaw of as daring mood ; 

She has her brave Eob Eoy. Wordswortht JRoh lioy*s Grave. 
BOBBEBY—Besifl^ation. 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 

Let him not know’t, and he's not robb’d at all. 8h. 0th. iii. 3. 

BOD. 

Love is a boy by poets styTd, 

Then spare the rod, and spoil the child. Butler, Hud. 2, l. 843. 
BOMAHGSS—Kovels, Stories, Tales. 

O then, I see, queen Mab hath been with you. Sh, Bom, i. 4. 
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EOMANCES— 

They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 

Or wives, or children, so they can 

Make up some fierce, dead-doing man. Butler^ Hud. 1, ii. 17. 
Is't not enough to make one strange, 

That some men’s fancies should ne’er change, 

IBut make all people do and-say 

The same things still the selfsame way. Butler^ Hud. 2, i. 9. 
Itomances paint at full length people’s wooings, 

But only give a bust of marriages ; 

For no one cares for matrimonial cooings; 

There's nothii^ wrong in a connubial kiss ; 

Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 

He would have written sonnets all his life ? By von, D. J. in. 8. 
EOME. 

See the wild waste of all-devouring years ! 

How Eome her own sad sepulchre appears, 

With nodding arches, broken temples spread; 

The very tombs now vanish’d, like their dead ! BopeyM.H w.l. 
While stands the Coliseum, Eome shall stand; 

When falls the Coliseum, Eome shall fall; 

And when Eome falls, the world. Byron^ Ch. H. iv. Mo. 

BOSES—5^ Love. 

Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 

Tne rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. Sh. Sonnet Liv. 

Lovely rose, the queen of flowers, 

Daughter of the vernal year, 

Dear to all the heav’nly powers, 

To the son of Venus dear. Anacreon, (Greene,) Ode v. 

Eoses, lovers delight, let’s join 
To the red-cheek’d god of wine ; 

Eoses crown us while wo laugh. 

And the juice of Autumn quaff I 
Eoses of all flowers the king, 

Eoses the fresh pride of spring, 

Joys of every deitv. 

Love, wEen with tne graces he 
For the ball himself disposes, 

Crowns his golden hair with roses. Anacreon, (Stanley,) Ode v. 
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'ROB'EB—confintwd. 

!Rose ! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber ^shower; 

Eose I thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled spring, the wood-n^Taph wild! 

E’en the gods, who walk the &kj, 

Are amorous of thy scented sigh; 

Cupid too, on Papliian shades, 

His hair with rosy flllets braids. A7iacr€ont{Moorei)Od(e xuw. 

The pride of mortals is the rose. 

The breath of Gods its leaves disclose. 

The graces, when th’ enamour'd hours 
From their gay wings profuse the flowers, 

With roses bind their silken hair, 

Its beauties Venus joysto wear. Anacreon,(Addison,) Ode Liii» 

Lovely rose, thy genial power, 

Sweetly soothes the sickly hour; 

O’er the grave thy fragrance shed; 

We sink in quiet to the dead. 

When the envious hand of time 
Nips the honours of thy prime. 

Fresh in youth thy odours bear 

Eichness to the ambient air. Anacreon, (Greene,) Ode irn 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles ta-da> 

To-morrow will be djring. 

Go, lovely rose! 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee. 

How aweert and fair she seems to be. 

Child of summer, lovely rose, 

In thee what blushing beauty grows j 
But ere to-morrow’s setting aun 
Thy beauty fades, thy form is gone ; 

Yet tho' no grace thy buds retain, 

Thy pleasing odours still remain. Ritson, 

No flower embalm’d the air but one white rose, 

Which on the tenth of June by instinct blows. 

Churchill, Trojphecy of famine, 207* 


Hemick. 


Waller^ 
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BOSES— continued. 

The rose is fairest when bnddinif new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns Aiaa fears ; 

The rose is sweetest wash’d with morning dew. 

And love is loreliest when emhaimed in tears; 

Seatt, Lad^ of L,, iv. 1 
If on creation’s mom the king of heaven 
To shrubs and flowers a sovereign lord had given, 

O beauteous rose, he had anointed thee 
Of shrubs and flowers the sovereign lord to be ; 

The spotless emblem of unsullied truth, 

The smile of beauty and the glow of youth, 

The garden’s pride, the grace of vernal bowers, 

The blush of meadows, and the eye of flowers. 

A sunbeam warm’d thee into bloom ; 

A zephyr’s kiss thy blushes gave : 

The tears of ev’ning shed perfume, 

And morn will beam upon thj grave 
How like to thee, thou transient flower, 

The doom of aU we love on earth ; 

Beauty, like thee, but decks an hour, 

Decay feeds on it from its birth. MS* 

EOSEMABY. 

Come, funeral flower ! who lov’st to diwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb. 

And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 

Come, press my lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly alder-tree, 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep. 

And not a care shall dare intrude 
To break the marble solitude, 

So peaceful and so deep. Kirke WhiU, 

BOUTS—Uanoing. 

The rout is folly’s circle which she draws 
With magic wand. So potent is the spell, 

That none decoy’d into the fatal ring, 

Unless by Heaven’s peculiar grace, escape. 

There we grow early grey, but never wise ; 

There form connexions, and acquire no friend ; 

Solicit pleasure, hopekas of success ; 

Waste youth in occupations only flt 

For second childhood, and devote old age 

To sports which only childhood could excuse. 

CoiOjper, Tas/t, it. 268 . 
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EOUSSEAU—EUI5S. 


BOUSSEATT. 

The self-torturing sophist, wild Eousseau, 

The apostle of affliction—he, who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence. Byron^ Cli. H. iii. 77. 
EOYALTY—«<f<? Kings, Princes. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

And for unfelt imaginations. 

They often feel a world of restless cares. Sh.Ric. III. i. d. 

Princes, that would their people should do well, 

Must at themselves begin, as at the head ; 

For men, by their example, pattern out 
Their imitations and regard of laws ; 

A virtuous court a world to virtues drsiws.B.Jonsoriy Cynth.Bev. 

EOYAL PENSIONS. 

Such stipends those vde hirelings best befit, 

Priests without grace, and poets without wit. 

Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, ii. 318. 

EUIN —&ee Misfortune. 

Destruction 

O'ertakes as often those that fly as those that 

Boldly meet it. Denham^ Sophy. 

Those whom God to ruin has design’d, 

He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind. 

DrydeUf Hind and Panthery in. 1091. 
EUINS -^see Decay, Mortality. 

Where her high steeples whilom used to stand, 

On which the lordly falcon wont to tower, 

There now is but a heap of lime and sand, 

For the screech-owl to build her baleful bower. 

Spenser^ Buins of Time. 
All things decay with time ; the forest sees 
The growth and downfall of her aged trees : 

That timber tall, which threescore lustres stood 
The proud dictator of the state-like wood— 

I mean the sovereign of all plants, the oak, 

Droops, dies, and falls without the cleaver’s stroke. 

. . Herrick, Hesp. 476, 

There is given ^ 

Unto the things of earth, which time hath bent, 

A spirit’s feehng, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement; 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

By^on, Ch. H. iv. 127. 
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EUINS— 

There is a temple in ruin stands, 

Fashion'd by long forgotten hands ; 

Tvro or three columns, and many a stone, 

Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown! 

Out upon time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before! 

Byron^ Siege of Corintht T. 18. 
Ye glorious Gothic scenes I how much ye strike 
All phantasies, not e’en excepting mine: 

A grey wall, a green ruin, rusty pike, 

Make iny soul pass the equinoctial line 
Between the present and past worlds, and hover 
Upon their airy confine, half-seas over. Byron^ I). J. X. 61. 
EULERS —see Kings, Government. 

To put the power 

Of sovereign rule into the good man’s hand. 

Is giving peace and happiness to millions. 

Thomson^ Sophonisha, v. 2. 
We should rejoice if those who rule our land, 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 

Wise, upright, valiant: not a servile band,| 

Who are to judge of dangers while they fear, 

And honour which they do not understand. 

Quoted by Mr, J. D, Coleridge^ on the Btform Bi% June 8, 1866- 
EULING PASSION—S6€ Hobbies. 

M anners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Search then the ruling passion; there alone 

The wild are constant^ and the cunning known.Popa,ilf. jS^.i.l72. 

And you, brave Cobham ! to the latest breath, 

Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death. \b, M.E, 1.262. 
In men we various ruling passions find j 
In women, two almost divide the mind; 

Those, only fix’d, they first or last obey,i 

The love of pleasure and the love of sway. Bope^ M, E. ii. 207. 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules. 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

Yet has her humour most when she obeys. Bope^ M,E, it. 261, 
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BTTMOUB—News. 

Rumour s a pipe 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures; 

And of so easy and so plain a stop, 

That the blunt rhonster witbi uncounted beads, 

Tbe still discordant wavering multitude. 

Can play upon it. Sh. Hen, lY. InitrodAiction ii. 

Rumour doth double, like tbe voice and echo, 

Tbe numbers of the fear’d. Sh. 0th, in. 1. 

Tbe flying rumours gather’d as they roll’d, 

Scarce any tale was sooner beard than told; 

And all wno told it added something new, 

And all who beard it made enlargements too ; 

In ev’ry ear it spread, on ev’rydon^e it grew. 

Thus flying east and west, and nortb and south, 

Is’ews travell’d with increase from mouth to mouth. 

PopSy Temple of Pame^ 465. 
EITBAL LIFE, RETREAT, SOENERT, &c.—Country We, Evening, 
Home, Retirement. 

Happy the man, whom bounteous gods allow 
Witn his own hands paternal grounds to plough. 

CowleVy Hor, Ode it . 5. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks. 

Old-fashion a halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks : 

She went from opera, park, assembly, play, 

To morning walks, and prayers three hours a-day; 

To part her time' ’twist reading and bohea, 

To muse, and spUl her solitary, tea, 

Or o’er cold conee trifle with the spoon, 

Count the slow clock, and din© esact at noon ^ 

Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 

Hum half a tune, tell stories to the squire ; 

Dp to her godly garret after seven, 

There starve and pray, for that’s the way to heaven. 

Of men 6, 

The happiest he ! who far from public rage. 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 

Drinks the pure pleasures of a rural life. .Thomson, 1233. 
A time there was, ere England’s grmfs began, 
r When ev’ry rood of ground maintain’d its man; 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

Just gave what life requir’d, but gave no more 
His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. Goldsmith, T)cs. Vif, 
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SUBAL LIFE. BETBEAT, SGENEBT, &o.— continued, 
iN’ot rural siglits alone, but rural sounds. 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. - Mighty wind9> 

That sweep the skirts of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make musie not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they-fill the mind^ Coioper,Task, 1.181. 

Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease. 

Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please ; 

Go ! if the peaceful cot your praises share, 

Go look within, and ask if peace bo there ; 

If peace be his—that drooping weary sire. 

Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire; 

Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th' expiring brand 1 
O for a seat in some poetic nook, Crahhcy Village, i. 173. 
Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook. 

Leigh JBLunt, Politics and Poetics, 

BUS IN UBBE. 

He that deems his leisure well bestow’d 
In contemplations of a turnpike road. 

Is occupied as well, employs his hours 
As wisely, and as much improves his powers, 

. As he that slumbers in pavilions graced 
With all the charms of an accomplish’d taste. 

Cowper, Retirement, 605. 
Suburban villas, highway-side retreats, 

That dread th’ encroachment of our growing streets. 

Tight boxes neatly sash’d, and in a blaze 
With all a July sun’s collected rays. 

Delight the citizen, who gasping there - 
Breathes clouds of dust, and cafli it country air. 

O sweet retirement, who would baulk .‘the thought. 

That could afford retirement, or could not ? 

’Tis such an easy walk, so smooth and straight,^ 

The second milestone fronts the garden gate; 

A step if fair, and if a shower approach 
You find safe shelter in the next stage-fcoaeh. 

There prison’d in a parlour snug and small, 

Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall, 

The man of business and his friends compress’d, 

Forget their labours, and yet find no rest; 

But still ’tis rurab*-trees are to be seen 
From every window, and the-fields are green.- 

Cowper, Retirement, 4*81. 
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SABBATAHIANB —SABBATH. 


SABBATABIAI^S. 

What I shut the garden 1 lock the latticed gate: 

Befuse the shilling and the Fellow’s ticket! 

And hang a wooden notice up to state, 

** On Sundays no admittance at this wicket !’* 

The birds, the beasts, and all the rutile race 
Denied to friends and visitors till Monday 1 
Kow, really, this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday— 

But what IS your opinion, Mrs. Grundy P 

Thos. JSoodj (an open Question*) 
What harm if men who bum the midnight-oil; 

Weary of frame, and worn and wan in feature, 

Seek once a week their spirits to assoil, 

And catch a glimpse of “ Animated Nature.” 

Better it were if, in his best of suits, 

The artisan, who goes to work on Monday, 

Should spend a leisure hour among the brutes, 

Than make a beast of his own sell on Sunday— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy P Thos* Kood^ lb. 
SABBATH. 

Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day : 

On other days the man of toil is doom’d 
To eat his joyless bread, lonelv—the ground 
Both seat and board—screen a from the winter’s cold 
And summer’s heat, by neighb’ring hedge or tree ; 

But on this day, embosom’d in his home. 

He shares the nmgal meal with those he loves. Ghaha7nefSdb.4iy. 
The seventh day this ; the jubilee of man : 

London! right weU thou know’st the day of prayer ; 

Then the spruce citizen, washM artisan. 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air : 

The coach of nacknev, whiskey, one-horse chair, 

And humblest gig, through sundry suburbs whirl; 

To Hampstead, Brentfora, Harrow make repair; 

Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 

Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl. 

Byrony Ch, BL. i. 69. 

The cheerful, Sabbath bells, wherever heard. 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 

Of one whp from .the far-off hills proclaims 

Tidings of good to .ZiQii. Charles Lamb. 

: The Sabbath beU, 

That over wood, and wild, and mountain-dell 

Wanders so far, chasing all thoughts unholy 

With sounds, most musical, most melancholy. Bogers, ff. Life. 



BABBATH—SAILItiTG, SAILORS. 

8ABBATH— eontinttea. 

Yet every day in seven, at least, 

One bright republic shall be known 
Man’s world awhile hath surely ceas'd, 

When God proclaims His own ! 

Six days may rank divide the poor, 

O Dives ! from tl^ banquet-hall— 

The seventh, the Father opes the door. 

And holds His feast for all! Bulwer Lytton. 

Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale. 

Yet yonder halts the quiet mill; 

The whirring wheel, the rushing sail. 

How motionless and still! 

Six days stem labour shuts the poor 
From nature's careless banquet hall; 

The seventh, an Angel opes the door. 

And, smiling, welcomes all! Bulwer Lytiott, 

I am glad when the sabbath steals quietly in. 

Of all days the chief lustre, the “ pearl of the seven 
A season when man seems to pause in his sin, 

A time, rightly used, giving glimpses of heaven. J. C. Prhice. 

SACBAMEHT —iee Transuhstantiation. 

SAILING, SAHOES—Ocean, Sea, Shipwreck. 

The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are staid for. Sh. Sam, i. 3. 

What though the sea be calm P trust to the shore. 

Ships have been drown’d, where late they danc’d before. 

SerricJc. Aph. 306. 

He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea 
Has view’d at times, I ween, a full fair sight; 

When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 

The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight; 

Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right. 

The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 

The convoy spread like wOd swans in their flight, 

The dullest sailer wearing bravely now. 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 

^ Byron, Ch. S. Ii. 17, 

Hark to the boatswain's call, the cheering cry ! 

While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides 
Or school-boy midshipman that, standing by, 

Strains bis shrih pipe as good or ill betides, 

And well the docue crew that skilful urchin guides. 

Byron^ Ch. S. II. 18. 
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SAILING, SATLOBS - continued. 

How can I bear to think on all 
The dangers thou must brave ? 

My fears will deem each gale a storm, 

While thou art on the wave. X. X. Landon. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that foUows fast, 

And fills the white and rustlmg sail, 

• And bends the gallant mast. Allan Cunningham^ Song. 

O Thou, who in thy hand dost hold 
The winds or waves tliat wake or sleep. 

Thy tender arms of mercy fold 

Around the seamen on the deep. XT. F. Oould (Am.) 

There's one whose fearless courage yet has never failed in 
fight; 

Who guards with zeal our country’s, weal, our freedom, and 
OUT right; 

But though his strong and ready arm spreads havoc in its blow; 
Cry ** Quarter !” and that arm will be the first to spare its foe. 
He recks not though proud glory's shout may be the knell of 
death; 

The triumph won, without a sigh he yields his parting breath. 
He’s Britain’s boast, and claims atoast 1 In^peace, my boys, 
or war, 

Here’s to the bravo upon the wave, the.gallant English Tar.” 

Eliza CooJp, English Tar* 
I love the sailor ;—his eventful life— 

His generous spirit—his contempt of danger— 

His firmness in the gale, the wreck, and strife;— 

And, though a wild and reckless ocean-ranger, 

God grant ne make that port, when life is o'er, 

Where storms are hush’d, and billows break no more! Colton. 
A sailor should bo every inch 
All as one as a part of his ship. 

Dihdin^ quoted to II.R.JS. the EuTce of Edinburgh by the 
City Chamberlain^ June 7, 1866. 

8AINT P£T£B. 

Saint Petejc aat by the celestial gate : 

His keys we^a rusty, and the lock was dull, 

So little trouble had been given of late ; 

Not that the place by any means was full, 

But since the GaBio era “ eighty-eight " 

The devils had ta'en a longer, stronger puU, 

And “ a pidl all together,'^ as they say 
At sea—^which drew most souls another way. 

Eyrout Vision of Judgment ^ 1, 
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SAINTS —see Dissenters, Hypocrisy, Methodists, Foritaas. 

For saints in peace degenerate, 

And dwindle down to reprobate; 

Their zeal corrupts,»like «tanding’'water, 

In th' intervals of war and slaughter ; 

Abates the sharpneiM of its edge. 

Without the pow'r o%wu!rilege. Butlery Bind. 3, iii<643. 

And now the saints began their reign. 

For which they’d yearn'd so long in vain, 

And felt such bowel hankerings. 

To see an empire, all of kings. Ih. Hud. ^, ii..237. 

In the wicked’s there’s no vice. 

Of which the saints have not a spice, 

And yet that thing thaFs pious in 
The one, in th’ other is a sin. 

Is it not ridiculous, and nonsense, 

A saint should be a slave to conscience ? Ih. Hud. 3, II..247. 
A godly man, that has served out his time 
Innoliness, may set up any crime I 
As scholars, when they’ve taken their, degrees, 

May set up any faculty they please. Ib. Misc. Tkou^Ms^ 167. 

’Tis from high life high characters are drawn ; 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 

A judge is just, a chano’Uor juster still; 

A gownman learn’d : a bishop what you will : 

Wise if a minister; but if a king, 

More wise, more leam’d, more just,;more ev’ry thing. 

Fope, M. jG'. I. ISo. 

The devil was piqu’d such saintship to behold, 

And longed to tempt him like good Job of old; 

But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. Ih. iii. 349. 
For virtue's self may too much zeal be had; 

The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 

FopCy ImiL of Horace, i. YI..26. 
The rigid saint, by whom no mercy’s shewn, 

To saints whose hves are better tlmn his own. 

OhurcTiill, JSp. tor H^gurthi 25. 
Jesting apart—what virtue canst thou trace 
In tihat broad brim that hides thy sober face P 
Does that long-skirted drab, that over'-nice 
And formal clothing, prove a scorn of vice P 
Then for thine accent-—what in sour.d can be 
So void of grace as dull monotony? Or&hbe, Frank Oourithip^ 
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SAINTS—SALUTATION. 


SAIKTS— 

For a sinner, thou’rt too mucli a saint; 

Hast too much show of the sedate and pure, 

And without cause art formal and demure ; 

This makes a man unsocial, unpolite; 

Odious when wrong, and insolent if right. 

Thou may^st be good, but why should,goodness be 
Wrapt in a garb of such formality ? Crahhe, Frank Courtship* 

His native sense is hurt by strange complaints 
Of inward motions in these warring saints ; 

Who never cast on sinful bait a look. 

But they perceive the devil at the hook, lb* Squire and PriesU 

When, at his humble jjray’r, you deigned to eat, 

Saint as you are, a civil sinner’s meat; 

When as you sat contented and at ease. 

Nibbling at leisure on the ducks and peas, 

Aud, pleased some comforts in such ^ace to find, 

You could descend to be a little kind ; 

And gave us hope, in heaven there might be room 
For a few souls oesides your own to come ; 

While this world’s good engaged your carnal view, 

And like a sinner he enjoy’d it too; 

All this perceiving, can you think it strange 

That ch^ge in you should work an equal change F’ \ * 

Crahbe, Ch»mr^ 19. 

Thev pray, they fight, they murder, and they weep—(. 
Wolves in their vengeance, in their manners sheep ; 

Too well they act the prophet’s fatal part, 

Denouncing evil with a zealous heart; 

And each, uke Jonah, is displeased if God < , 

Eepent his anger, or withhold his rod. Orahhe^ PAhrary^ 228. 

SAIT. 

Adas ! you know the cause too weU; 

The salt is spilt, to me it fell. Gay, Fable 37^ 

Why dost thou shun the salt P that sacred pledge. 

Which once partaken blunts the sabre's edge. 

Makes e'en contending tribes in peace unite. 

And hated hosts seem orethren to the sight. 

Byron, Coreair, li. 4. 

BALITTATIOK—Address. 

Fair be to you, fahr maiden, fair desires. 

In all fair measure fairly guide you. Sh* Troil* iii. 1. 

A fair good evening to my fairer hostess. Byron, Werner, 1.1. 
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SATAN —see Devil. 

Meanwhile the adversa^ of God and man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflam’d of highest design, 

Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of hell 

Explores his solit*^ flight: sometimes 

He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left : 

How shaves with level wing the deep ; then soars 

tJp to the fiery concave, tow’ring high. Milton^ P, Z. ii. 629. 

Th* infernal serpent; he it was, whose guile, 

Stirr’d y.p with envy and revenge,‘ deceiv’d 
The mother of mankind. Milton, P. L. i. 34. 

SATIETY —see Excess, Surfeit. 

As surfeit is the father of much fast, 

So every scope by the immoderate use 

Turns to restraint. Sh. M,for M. i. 3. 

They surfeited with honey; and began 

Tojoathe the taste of sweetness, whereof little 

More than a little is by much too much. Sh. Hen. iv. 1, iii. 2. 

The ear is clo;^*d 
Unto satiety with honied strains,^ 

That daily from the fount of Helicon 

Flow murmuring. Herbert. 

With pleasure drugg’d he almost long’d for woe, 

And e en for change of scene would seek the shades below. 

Byron, Ch. H i. 6, 

fiATIEE—Critics, Poetry, Verse. 

I’m one whose whip of steel can with a lash 
Imprint the characters of shame so deep, 

Ev n in the brazen forehead of proud sin, 

That not eternity shall wear it out. 

Randolph, Muse's Looking-Glass. 
Satire or, sense, alas ! can Sporus feel 
WTio breaks a butterfly upon a wheel! Pope, JSp. to Arh. 307. 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To run a-muck, and tilt at all I meet; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. 

Pope, Imit. of Hor. 2, i. 70. 
Satire should, like a polish'd razor, teen. 

Wound with a touch, that’s scarcely felt or seen ; 

Thine is an oyster-knife, that hacks and hews : 

The rage, but not the talent to abuse; 

And is m hate, what love is in the stews. 

Lady M. TT. Montague, to Pope, 
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SATIEB. 


continued. 

Though folly, robed in purple, shines, 

Though vice exhausts Peruvian rnmes, 

Yet shall t^ey tremble and turn pale 

When satire wields her* mighty flail. Churchillf Ghoit, 923- 
Enough of satire; in less harden’d times 
Great was her force, and mighty were her rhymes. 

I've read of men, beyond man’s daring brave. 

Who yet have trembled at the strokes she gave ; 

Whose souls have felt more terrible alarms 

From her one line, than from a world in arms, lb, Cand. 164u, 

Wliy should we fear P and what ? The laws ? 

They all are arm’d in Virtue’s cause; 

An(i aiming at the self-same end. 

Satire is always Virtue’s friend. Churchill, Ghost, iir. 943. 
When satire flies abroad on falsehood's wing, 

Short is her life, and impotent her sting ; 

But when to truth allied, the wound she gives 

Sinks deep, and to remoter ages lives. Churchill, Author, 217. 

Satire, whilst envy and ill-humour sway 

The mind of man, must always make her way; 

Nor to a bosom, with discretion fraught, 

Is all her malice worth a single thought. 

The wise have not the will, nor fools the power. 

To stop her headstrong course; within the hour 

Left to herself, she dies ; opposing strife 

Gives her fresh vigour, and prolongs her life. Ib, Author, 107. 

Instructive satire! true to virtue's cause ! 

Thou shining supplement of public laws I Young, X. of XI 1 .11- 
If satire charms, strike faults but spare the man; 

'Tis duU to be as witty as you can. 

Satire recoils whenever charg’d too high; 

Bound your own fame the fatal splinters fly ; 

As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart. 

Good-breeding sends the satire to the heart. 

Young, Ep, to Eope, it.‘163. 
Let satire less engage you than applause; 

It shows a generous mind to wink at flaws. Ib, ii. 166. 
Most satirists are indeed a public, scourge; 

Their mildest physic as a farrier’s purge; 

Their acrid temper turns, as soon as stirr'd, 

The milk of their good pu^ose all to curd. 

Thtir zeal begotten, as their works rehearse. 

By lean despair upon an empty purse, Coxojger, Charity, 601, 
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SATJJUS— continued. 

When scandal has new-minted an old lie. 

Or tax’d invention for a fresh supply, 

Tis call’d a satire, and the world appears 
Gathering around it with erected ears ; 

A thousand names are toss'd into the crowd, 

Some whisper’d softly, and some twang’d aloud. 

Just as the sapience of an author’s brain, 

Suggests it safe or dangerous to be plain. Cowper, Charity 

At princes let but satire raise his gun, 

The more their feathers fly, the more the fun ! 

E’en the whole world, blockheads and men of letters, 

Enjoy a cannonade upon their betters. Peter Pindar, 

Prepare for rhyme—I’ll publish, right or wrong; 

Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. ByroutPug^Bards, 

In general satire, every man perceives 
A slight attack, yet neither fears nor grieves. 

CrahhCi Squire mid Priest, 
You must not think that a satiric style 
Allows of scandalous and brutish words ; 

The better sort abhor scurrility. Boscommon, 

SAVIOITE, (OITE). 

Of all creation first, 

Begotten Son, divine Similitude, 

In whose conspicuous countenance, without cloud, 

Made visible, th’ Almighty Father shines. 

Whom else no creature can behold : on Thee 
Impress’d, th’ efiulgence of His glo^ bides ; 

Transfused on Thee His ample spirit rests. 

The Ileav’n of heav’ns, and all the powers therein 
By thee created. Milton, P, jb. oil.*384. 

SCANDAL—5^^ Slander, Society. 

You know 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 

And after scandal them. Sh, Jul, C. i. 2. 

He rams his quill with scandal and with scoiF, 

But ’tis so very foul, it won't go off. Young, Ep, to Pope,i, 197. 

What is a scandal of the first renown, 

But letter’d knaves and atheists in a gown ? Ihi *11^63. 

Flavia, most tender of her own good name. 

Is rather careless of a sister’s fame ! 

Her superfluity the poor supplies. 

But if sue touch a character it dies. Powpe^\ Charity 
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SCANPAL—SCEPTICISM. 


SOAKBAL— continued, 

No scandal about Queen Elizabeth I h.o^Q.Sheridan, Critic, 

The whole court melted into one wide whisper, . 

And all lips were applied unto all ears I ^ ^ 

The elder ladies* wrinkles curled much crisper 
As they beheld ; tlie younger cast some leers 
On one another, and each lovely lisper 
Smiled as she t^ed the matter o'er: but tears 
Of rivalship rose in each clouded eye 

Of all the standing army who stooa by. JByrouy D. J, ix. 78. 

The circle smil’d, then whisper’d, and then sneer'd : 

The misses bridled, and the matrons frown’d : 

Some hoped things might not turn out as th^ fear'd: 

Some would not deem such women could be found 
Some ne^er believ’d one half of what they heard : 

Some look’d peiT)lex’d, and others look’d profound 

And several pitied with sincere regret 

Poor Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet. Byron^ D. J. xiv. 44. 

There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 

Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s shame; 

On eagles* wings immortal scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but born and die, Eleanor a Servey, 

SCABS. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. Sk. Rom, it. 2. 
8CENEBY— see Distance. 

How often have I paused on eveiy charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church, that topp’d the neighbouring hiU ; 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whlsp^f^g made. 

‘ V . Qoldsmith^ Deserted Tillagey 9. 
ACEPTIOISM—sw Learning, Inildetey. 7 ^ ^ 

Let no presuming impiou^-iia-iler ta3i!^ = 

Creative wisdom, as if aught was formed 
In vain, or not for admirable ends, . 

Shall little haughty iraorance pronounce , 

' His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow visions of ouAiind. Thomson^ Sum* 318 
Heaven is all love ; all joy in giving jojr, 

It never had created but to bliss. 

And shall it, then, strike off the list of life 
A being bless'd, or worthjr so to be P 

Heaven starts at an annihilating God. Young, N', T, vn. 475, 
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SCEPTICISM—SCHOOL, SCHOOL-BOY, ETC. 

SCEPTICISM — continued. 

This a sacred rule we find ^ 

Among the nicest of mankind, 

g /^hich never might exception brook 
om Hobbes even down to Bolingbroke,) 

To doubt of facts, however true. 

Unless they know the causes too. Churchill^ Ghost, ii, 364 
Oh ! lives there, heaven! beneath thy dread expanse, 

One hopeless, dark idolater of chance. 

Content to feed with pleasures unrefin’d. 

The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 

Who mouldering earthward, ’reft of every trust. 

In joyless union wedded to the dust. 

Could all his parting energy dismiss. 

And call this barren world sufficient bliss P CamphelUPl.Ropo, 

SCHISMATICS. 

Our schismatics so vastly differ, 

The hotter they’re they grow the stiffer ; 

Still setting on their sp’ritual goods, 

With fierce and pertinacious feuds ; 

For zeal’s a dreadful termagant, 

That teaches saints to tear and rant. Butler, JEud. 3, ii. 673. 
SCHOLAR, BCHOLABSHIF—Authors, Character. 

I’ll talk a word with this same learned Theban. SJi,L€ar,iiiA» 
An excellent scholar : One that hath a head filled 
With calves’ brains without any sage in them. 

Webster, The White Devil, i. 1. 

SCHOOL, SCHOOL-BOY, SCHOOL-DAYS, SCHOOLMASTEE—Boy- 
hood, Education, Flogging. 

Tell arts they have no soundness. 

But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schools they lack profoundness, 

And stand too much on seeming. Sir W, Baleigh* 

Who, therefore, finds the artificial’st fools. 

Have not been chang’d i’ th’ cradle, but the schools, 

Where error, pedantry, and affectation. 

Bun them behmd-hand with their education; 

And aU alike are» taught poetic rage. 

When hardly one’s fit ^ it in an age. Butler, Sat. 1. 

Alas, regardless of their doom. 

The little victims ^y, 

Ho sense have th€^of ills to come, 

No care beyond io-day. G?'ap, Ode on Eton College* 
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SCHOOL, SCHOOL-BOY, &c.— continued 
Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade I 
Ah I fields belov’d in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain 1 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 

A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome T^dng, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring,. Gray^ Ode on JEton College, 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule, 

The village master taught his little school; 

A man severe he was, and stem to view,— 

I knew him well, and every tmant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers leara’d to trace. 

The day’s disasters in his morning face, Qoldstniih^D, ViL 193. 

To every class we have a school assign’d, 

Buies for all ranks and food for every mind ; 

Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 
Or study pays, and still is deem’d a school; 

That, where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits, 

And awes some thirty infants as she knits ; 

Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 
Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 

At this good matron’s hut the children meet, 

Who thus becomes the mother of the street. 

Crahhe, Schoolst 2t4i, 

The school was done, the bus’ncss o’er. 

When, tir’d of Greek and Latin lore, 

Good Syntax sought his easy chair. 

And sat in calm composure there, Comhe^ Dr, Syntax, 1.1. 

SCIEHCE —m Cenius, Knowledge. 

We that acquaint ourselves with every zone, 

And pass both tropics, and behold both polos ; 

When we come home are to ourselves unknown. 

And unacquainted still with our own souls. Sir John Doroies, 

Trace science then, with modesty thy guide j 
First strip off all her equipage of pride • 

Deduct what is but vanity or dress. 

Or learning’s luxury, or idleness; 
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SCIENCE — continued. 

Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain. 

Mere curious pleasure, or^ ingenious pain ; 

Expunge the whole, or Jop th’ excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts ; 

Then see how little the remaining sum 

Which serv’d the past, and must the times to come. 

Fope, E. M. II. 47. 

What cannot art and industry perform, 

When science plans the progress of their toil. 

Beattie, Minstrel, ii. 54. 

O star-eyed Science ! hast thou wander’d there, 

To waft us home the message of despair P 

Campbellf Pleasures of Hope^ 325. 
Blessings on Science! When the earth seem’d old, 

When Faith grew doting, and our Reason cold, 

’Twas she discover’d that the world was youug. 

And taught a language to its lisping tongue . 

’Twas she disclosed a future to its view, 

And made old knowledge pale before the new. 

Blessings on Science, and her handmaid Steam ! 

They make Utopia only half a dream; 

And show the fervent, of capacious souls, 

Who watch the ball of progress as it rolls, 

That all as yet completed, or begun. 

Is but the dawning that precedes the sun. 

Charles MacTcay, Bailwavs, 

SCORN — see Kissing. 

Scorn at first, makes after-love the more. SJi. Two G. iii. 1. 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes. Sh. M. Ado, iii.l. 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. Sh. Jvl. C. iv. 3. 

Adas ! to make me 
A fixed fi^re, for the time of scorn 

To point his slow unmoving finger at. Sh. 0th. iv. 2. 

Oh ! what a thing, ye gods, is scorn or pity ! 

Heap on me, Heaven, the hate of all mankind ; 

Load me with envy, malice, detestation ; 

Let me be horrid to ad apprehension. 

And the world shun me, so I ’scape but scorn. Lee,Theodosius. 

Know ye not then, saith Satan, fidl’d with scorn, 

Enow ye not me ? ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar ; 

Hot to know me argues yourself unknown. jUliUon^F .L iv.827. 
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8C0BN— continued. 

He hears 

On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 

A dismal universal hiss, the sound 

Of public scorn. Milton^ F, L. x. 507. 

^Tis sweet to love; but when with scorn we meet, 
jRevenge supplies the loss with joys as great. 

iansdowne, British Enchanler. 
So let him stand, through ages yet unborn. 

Fix’d statue on the pedestal of scorn I Byron, Curse of JJin. 

Derision shall strike thee forlorn, 

A mock'ry that never shall die; 

The curses of hate and the hisses of scorn, 

Shall burthen the winds of the sky; 

And, proud o'er thy ruin, for ever be hurl’d. 

The laughter of triumph, the jeers of the world. 

Byron, Ode to Mapoleun, 

BCOTLAND. 

The Scots are poor, cries surly English pride. 

True is the charge, nor by themselves denied, 

Are they not, then, in strictest reason clear, 

Who wisely come to mend their fortunes here. 

Churchill, Prophecy of Famine^ 105. 
O Caledonia / stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child I 
Land of brown heath and shag^ wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires I what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band. 

That knits me to thy rugged strand I Scott, Lay^ vi. 2. 

O Scotia! my dear, my native soil I 

From whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent I 

Long may thy nardy sons of rustic toil 

Be West with health) aiid^ace, and sweet content 

:' Burns, flotier^s Saturday Night, 20. 

And though; a»you^r^mfember, i^ a,fit 
Of wrath and rhynfe/^'he^ ^d.curly, 

I railed at Scots to.shd^ iaiy .aflid'jwit, ; ^ , 

Which muat be oWfled ^nsrfeiyo ^d surly, : ^ 

Yet ’tis in vain such saUi^ to .permit. 

They cannot quench youhg fe^hgs freSh and early: - 

I “ scotched not kill’d ” ffi'e'Seotchnian in my blpo^ '- 
, And love the lan d of mbtintain and of flood.*' 1- 

Byton, !)• «7» X.L9, 
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Authors, Gritios. 

As he that makes his mark is understood 
To write his name, and ’tis in law as good : 

So he, that cannot write one word of sense, 

Believes he has as legal a pretence 
To scribble what he does not understand, 

As idiots have a title to their land* Butler, MUc. TUou^hU* 
Who shames a scribbler P Break one cobweb through, 

He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew : 

Destroy his fib or sophistry, in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Tope, to Arbuthnot. 
Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame, 

The cry is up, and scribblers are my game. 

SCBIPTTTBK Byron, English Bards, 42. 

Further I'd quote, but Scripture, intervening; 

Forbids. A great impression in my youth 
Was made by Mrs. Adams, where she cries 
** That Scriptures out of church are blasphemies.” 
SGBIYENEB. Byron, D. J. xiil. 96. 

Thou son of parchment, got betwixt the inkhom 
And the stuff'd process-bag~that mayest call 
The pen thy father, and the ink thy mother. 

The wax thy brother, and the sand thy sister, 

And the good pillory thy cousin. 8cott, Fortunes qf Nigel, 34. 
SEA ^see Ocean, Sailing, Shipping. 

I saw a thousand fearful wrecks : 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon : 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter'd in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept. 

As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

Andmock'd the dead cones that lay scatter dby. Sh. Ric» IIL i. 4. 
He knows enough, the mariner, who knows 
WTiere lurk the shelves, and where the whirlpools boil, 
What signs portend the storm ; to subtler mmds 
He leaves to scan, from what mysterious cause 
Charybdis rages in the Ionian wave; 

Wkence those impetuous currents in the main 
Which neither oar nor sail can stem ; and why 
The roughening deep expects the storm, as sure 
As red Orion mounts the shrouded heaven. 

Armstrong, Preserving Health, ill. 252. 

N TX 



5^ SBA.—SBASONS. 

SEA— continued. 

O’er the glad waters of the dark bhie sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free. 

Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. 

Survey our empire, and behold our home I 
These are our realms, no limits to their sway. 

Our flag the sceptre, all. who meet obey. JB^ron^ Corsair, 1.1. 

Oh ! what can sanctify the joys of home. 

Like hope's gay glance from ocean’s troubled foam. Ib. iii. 18. 

There shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea,* 

Which changeless rolls eternally ; 

So that wildest of waves, in their angriest mood. 

Scarce break on the bounds of the land for a rood *, 

And the powerless moon beholds them flow. 

Heedless if she come or go. JBgron, Corinth, 16. 

What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 

Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main P— 

Fale glistening pearls, and rainbow-colour'd shells. 

Bright things whioh beam unreck’d of and in vain. 

Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! Mrs, Mcmans. 

With scarce inferior lustre gleam’d the sea. 

Whose waves were spangled with phosphoric fire. 

As though the lightnings there had spent their shafts. 

And left the fragments glittering on the fleld. 

Jos, Montgomery, 

The sea I the sea 1 the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free I 
Without a mark, without a bound. 

It runneth the earth's wide region round ; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. Sony Coi^wall, T%e Sea, 

8£A-8I0SJrESS. 

The best of remedies is a beef-steak 
Against sea-sickness ; try it, sir, before 
You sneer, and I assure you this is true. 

For I have found it answer—so may you. Byron, 2>. J* ii. 13. 

SEA80KS—Aatvmn, Spring, Stunraer, Winter. 

How many things by season seasoned are 

To their right praise and true perfection! 8h. M, qf Vim, v. 1. 


* The Mediterranean. 
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SEASONS — continued, 

Perceivest thou not the proo«is of the year, 

How the four seasons in four forms appear ? 

Like human life in every shape they wear : 

Spring first, like infancy, shoots out her head, 

With milky juice requiring to be fed. 

Proceeding onward, whence the year began, 

The Summer grows adult, and ripens into man. 

Autumn succeeds, a sober, tepid age. 

Nor froze with fear, nor boiling into rage ; 

Last, Winter creeps along with tardy pace, 

Sour is his front, and furrowed is his face. Drg:den, Ovid, 
These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is fiiU of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness ana love. 

Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 

Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 

And spreaas a common feast for all that live. 

In Winter awful thOu ! with clouds and storms 
Aroimd Thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest roil’d, 

Msriestic darkness ! on the whirlwind’s wing^, 

Ki(ung sublime. Thomsonr^i^^ !• 

When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil, 
When Summer’s balmy showers refresh the mower’s to4, 
When Winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the 'flood, 
In God the earth rejoioeth still, and owns his Maker good. 

Pp. JSeber, Seventh Sunday qfter Trinity, 
Autumn: wheezy, sneezy, freezy; 

Winter ; slippy, drippy, nippy; 

Spring : showery, flowery, bowery; 

Summer: hoppy, croppy, poppy. Mrady {Clank CaUndatia) 
SECBECY, BZCKKT—see Love. 

Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. 

Till thou applaud the deed. Maeh. iii, 2. 

*Tis in my memory lock’d, 

And you yoi^self shall keep the key of it. Sh. Sam, 1.3. 
Hay, speak your mind j and let him ne’er speak more 
That speaks thv words again to do thee harm. 

Be thou assur (i, if words be made of breath, 

And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 

What thou hast said to me. Sh, Sam. ill • 4. 

2 N 2 



548 BKCEECY, SECEET—SEDITION. 

SECfBSCfY, 8ECBET— continue. 

And now I will unclasp a secret book. 

And to your quick-conceiving discontent, 

1*11 read your matter deep and dangerous. Sh. Ken. IF. 1.1. 3. 
I well believe 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know ; 

And so far will I trust thee. Sh, Ken, iv, 1, ii. 3. 

He deserves small trust. 

Who is not privy counsellor to himself. Ford, Broken Keart, 
Search not to find what lies too deeply hid ; 

Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbid. Denham, 
He who trusts a secret to his servant. 

Makes his own man his master. Dryden, Amphiiriie, 

A secret in his mouth, 

Is like a wild bird put into a cage. 

Whose door no sooner opens bul *tis out. 

Ben Jonson, The Case is altered, 

SECTS —tM Saints. 

But since our sects in prophecy ctow higher, 

The text inspires not tliem, but they the text inspire. 

Dryden, Medals, 165. 

His liberal soul with every sect agreed, 

Unheard their reasons, he received their creed. 

Crabhe, Convert,19, 

SECURITY. 

You all know, security 

Is mortal's chiefest enemy. Sh. Mach. iii. 6. 

SEDITION—w Treason. 

That talking knave 
Consumes his time in speeches to the rabble. 

And sows sedition up and down the city ; 

Picking up discontented fools, belying 
The senators and government; destroying 
Paith among honest men, and praising knaves. 

Otway, Caius Marius, 

Avoid the politic, the factious fool, 

The busy, nuzzinff, talking, harden’d knave ; 

The quaint smooth rogue, that sins ’gainst his reason 
Calls saucy loud sedition, public zeal; 

And mutiny, the dictates of his spirit. Otway, Orphan. 
The vile vulgar, ever discontent, 

Their growing fears in secret murmurs vent; 

Still prone to change, though still the slaves of state. 

And sure the monarch whom they have, to hate. 

Pope, Thehais of Statius^ 225. 
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SEDITION— 

Methinks I hear the bellowing demagogue, 

Dumb-sounding declamations disembogue, 

Exp ressions of immeasurable length, 

Where pompous jargon fills the place of strength ; 

Where fulminating, rumbling eloquence. 

With loud theatric rage, bombards the sense j 
And words, deep rank'd in horrible array, 

Exasperated metaphors convey! 

With these auxiliaries, drawn up at large. 

He bids enraged sedition beat the charge. 

Falconer^ DemagoguCt 400. 

SEDDCnON. 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 

That spots and stains lore’s modest snow-white weed. 

Sk. Bape of Lucrece^ 28. 

Ah then, ye fair, 

Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts : 

Dare not th’ infectious sigh, the pleading look, 

Down-cast and low, in meek submission drest. 

But full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue, 

Prompt to deceive, with adulation smooth. 

Gain on your purpos’d will. Thompson^ Spring, 970. 

Ah, turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shiv'ring female lies : 

She, once perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn: 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head, 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 

When idly first ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel and robes of counti^ brown. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Tillage, 

SEEDS. 

Thus in the kernel’s intricate disguise 
In miniature a little orchard lies ; 

The fibrous labyrinths, by just degrees, 

Streteh their swoln cells, replete with future trees; 

3y time evolved, the spreading branches rise, 

Yield their rich fruit, and shoot into the skies. 


Broome, 



58® SEEMH^Q—SEliE, SELEI«H5ESS. 

HmumxGt BisBimulation, Hypocrisy, 

Seems, madam nay^, it is;: not seemsi Sk.J3j3imiS* 2. 

All live by seeming. 

The beggar begs*with it, and the gay courtier ., 

Gains land and title, rank and rule, by seeming; 

The clergy scorn it not, and the bold soldier 
Will eke with it his service.—All^ admit it, 

All practice it; and he who is content 

Witn shewing what he is, shall have small credit 

In church, or camp, or state—so/Wags the world. 

Scottf Ivankoe; xxTVii. 

SELT, SELFISHKEBS. 

And though all cry down self, none means 

His own self in a literal sense. Butle¥>, Hkd. 

But ooh! mankind are unco weak, 

And little to be trusted; 

If self the wavering balance shake, 

It's rarely right adjusted. 

Whatever the passion, knowledge, fame,.or pelf, 

No one will ohonge his neighbour with himself: 

The learn’d is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 

The rich is happy in the plenty given, 

The poor contents him with the care of heaven. 

Popcy 

Despite those titles, power and pelf. 

The wretch, concentim all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, aixd unsung. Scotty Lady cf L^xu 1. 

Explore the daik recesses of the mind, 

In the soul’s honest volume read mankind, 

And oym, in wise and* simple, great and -scaail, 

The nMt grand leading principle in all; 

For parent and for child, for wife and friend, ^ 

Ourfcst great mover, and our last great^ end^ 

Is one; and by whatever name we call, 

The ruling tyrant, Self is ail:ia>alL (^it*rckillf.C^0vnc0fi67. 

How pleased is every palfety elf 
To puate aboutthatidung, himseEl. 
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SELF, SEIiEISHlSOtSa?—SSLF-COITTEOL. 

Enough of self, that dallying luscious theme, 

O'er ^ich philosophers in raptures dream; 

Of which with seeming disregard they write 
Then prizing most when mostihey seem to slight 

Churchilly Candidistte, 117. 
Glory built 

On selfish principles, is s^me and guilt; 

The deeds that men admire as half divine, 

Stark naught, because corrupt in their design. 

Cowper, Table Talhy i. 

I’ll teU thee truth. He was a man, 

Hard, selfish, loving only gold, 

Yet full of guile : his pale eyes ran 
With tears, which each some falsehood told; 

And oft his smooth and bridled tongue 
Would give the lie t’ his flushing cheek : 

He was a coward to the strong ; 

He was a tyrant to the weak. Shelley, 

How often, in this cold and bitter world, 

Is the warm heart thrown back upon itself ! 

Cold, careless are we of another’s mef : 

We wrap ourselves in sullen selfishness. Z. E. Landon, 

Suppose a neighbour should desire 
To light a candle at your fire. 

Would it deprive your flame of light, 

. Because another profits by’t P Lloydy Ep, to Z B, 

In good or ill, leave casuists on the shelf, 

He never errs who sacrifices self. Bulwer Lytion, 

J8ELF-C0NCEIT. 

To observations which ourselves we make, 

We grow more partial for th' observer’s sake. 

Fopey M, Efl 1 . 11 . 

While tumbling down the turbid stream, 

Lord love us, how we apples swim. MaUett^ Tybvjfn, 

«ELF.CONTEOL. 

. He^.that would govern others, first should be 
The master of himself. Mdssinyer, 

By heaven ! I would rather for ever forswear 
Tne elysium that dwells on a beautiful breast,- 
Than alarm for a moment the peace that is there, 

. Oiftbanish thadove from so hallow’d a nest. 


Moore* 
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SELF-CONTROL—SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


8SL7-C0KTB0L— continued. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. Tennyion. 

May I govern my passion with absolute sway. 

And grow wiser and better as my strength wears away. 

Walter Pope^ The Old Mans Wish, 
BSLF-EXAMINATION — see Betrospection. 

By all means, use sometimes to be alone ; 

Smute thyself—see what thy soul doth wear; 

Dare to look in thy chest, for *tis thine own, ’ 

And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. Wordsworth, 
SELF-DEFENCE—4^^ Caution, Self-Preservation. 

To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust; 

But in defence, «by mercy, ’tis most just. Sh. Timon, iii. 6. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on ; 

And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 

Sh, Men, Vi, 3. II. 2. 

Even insects sting for aught they seek to save: 

This common courage, which with brutes we share, 

That owes its deadliest efforts to despair. 

Small merit claims. Byron, 

Self-defence is a virtue, 

Sole bulwark of all right. Byron^ Sardanapalus, li. 1. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

Brave conquerors ! for so you are, 

That war against your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world’s desires. Sh, Lovers L,L,\,\, 
SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 

Which we ascribe to Heaven : the fated sky 

Gives us free scope ; only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. Sh, AlVs W,i,l, 

Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Bender an honest and a perfect man. 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate,— 

Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows, that walk by us still. Beaumont ^ Fletc^, 

He who depends upon his wind and limbs. 

Needs neither cork or bladder when he swims; 

Nor will by empty breath be puflTd along. 

As not himself—but in his helpers—strong. 

Crahhtt Convert^ 19. 
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82LF.IHF0BTA1TCX. 

Of all the fools that pride can hoast, 

A coxcomb claims distinction most. Gay, Fable t. part 2. 

SZU'.XHOmZDGB —Knowledge, Man. 

That man must daily wiser grow. 

Whose search is bent himself to know. Ga^y Fable v. part 2. 

Man, know thyself! all wisdom centres there ! 

Youngi N. T, iv. 494, 

Man’s science is the culture of his heart; 

And not to lose his plummet in the depths 

Of nature, or the more profound of God. Ib. ir. 1893“. 

First know yourself; who to himself is known, 

Shall lore with conduct, and his wishes crown. 

Yalden, Ovid, Art of Love, II. 

8ELP-L0VE—Selfishness. 

Self-love my liege is not so vile a sin 

As self-neglecting. Sh, Ileue r. ii. 4. 

Self-love never yet could look on truth, 

But with blear’d beams; sleek flattery and she 
Are’twin-born sisters, and so mix their eyes, 

As if you sever one, the other dies. Be Jonson, Cgnihia*8 Betr^ 

Thou, who lov’st but what nothing loves. 

And that’s thyself. Di'^den^ 

Self-love the spring of motion, acts the soul; 

Beason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 

Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end: 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawless thro’ the void, 

Destroying others, by himself destroy’d. Pope, E. M, ii. 69; 

Self is the medium least refin'd of all, 

Through which opinion’s searching beams can fall. T. Moore* 

8KL7-PBESEBYATI0K. 

Tell me, where lives that thing so meek and tame, 

That doth not all his living faculties 
Put forth in preservation of his life ? 

What deed so daring, which necessity 

And desperation will not sanctify. Coleridge. 
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Something there is more needful than expense, 

, And something prerious e’en to tasto^’tii seose-^r 
Grood sense which only is the gift of heaven, 

And though no science, fairly worth the seven. 

Pope, Af JF. IV. 43. 

’Tis hard, where dulness overrules. 

To keep good sense in crowds of fods* Svdfl. 

Of plain sound sense life’s current coin is made ; 

With that we drive the most substantial trade*' Young, 

SENSIBILITY—Btnshing, Htmio. 

Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute, 

Cowper, Cmversaiion, 351. 

A sensitive plant in a garden grew. 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light. 

And closed thetaa beneath the kisses of night. 

Shelley, the Sensitive Plant, !, 
0 why are farmers made so coarse, 

Or clergy made so fine ? 

A kick, ihai scarce would move a horse. 

May kill a sound divine. Cowper* 

Sweet sensibility! thou keen delight! 

Unprompted moral! sudden sense of right! 

Perception exquisite ! fair virtue's seed! 

Thou quick precursor of the liberal deed! 

Thou hasty conscience ! reason’s blushing mom ! 

Instinctive kindness* ere reflection's born ! 

Prompt sense of equity ! to thee belongs. 

The swift redress of unexamin’d wrongs ! 

Eager to serve, the cause perhaps untried, 

But always apt to choose tlie^sunering side ! Hannah More, 
Where bright imagination reigns, 

The^ fine*wrought spirit feels acutest pains; 

Where glow exalted sense and taste refin’d. 

There keenest an^ish rankles in the mind: 

There fcclinris diffus'd through every part, 

Thrills in eaon nerve, and lives in all the heart; 

And those whoso ganrous souls each tear would'keep 
From others' eyes, are^bo^l thtemselres to weep. 



SEPABiJMOK—SEEVANTS, SBEYIOE. 56® 

SEPABATIOK— see Adieu, Farewell, Parting. 

The limner’s art trace the absent feature. 

And give the eye of distant weeping faith 
To view the form of ita idolatry; 

But oh! the scenes ’mid whieh they met and parted; 

The thoughts—the recollections sweet and bitter, 

Th^ Elvsian dreams of lovers, when they loved. 

Who shall restore them P Maturin, BerUfam* 

Strangers yet I 
After years of life together. 

After fair and stormy weather. 

After travel in far lands, 

After touch of wedded hands,— 

Why thus joined? Why ever met, 

If they must be strangers yet ? M, Milnes, {Lord HougUan.) 

8EEENADF. 

Silence, ye wolves ! while Balph to Cynthia howls, 

And makes night hideous ;—answer him, ye owls. 

Pope^ Dunciad, ill. 166. 

SEEEKITY. 

Would you taste the tranquil scene P 
Be sure your bosom be serene : 

Devoid of hate, devoid of strife. 

Devoid of all that poisons life; 

And much it Vails you, in their place, 

To graft the love of human race. 

ShenstonCf Infeription mv is t(xMeU 

SEBMONS. 

That from vour meetings I refrain, is true; 

I meet with nothing pleasant—nothing new ; 

But the same proofs, that not one text explain, 

And the same lights^ where all things dark remain. 

Crabbe, Convert, 19. 

iSEBVAirrS, SERVICE—Favours, Preferment. 

I have done the state some service, and they knowdt.^ 

Sh, 0th v; 2. 

Had I but serv’d my <?bd with half the zeal 
I serv’d my kjng, he would notin miite^ge 
Hive left me nied to mine enemies. 8h. K, Vlil, iii. 2. 
-From, the king 

To the beggar, by gradation, all are servants; 
imd you must grant, the slavery is less 
'To s^dy to please one, than many. 

Massingeri CTanofirral ni; 2, 
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BEETAKTfl, BBBTICB—SHADOW. 

SSBYAJfTS, BIXTLQiZ-^contintied, 

Expect not more from servants tlian is just; 

Beward them well if they observe their trust; 

Nor with them cruelty or pride invade, 

Since God and nature them own brothers made. 

Tf his offence be great, let that suffice ; 

If light, forgive; for no man’s always wise. Dmham. 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Dry den, Conquest of Ghenada. I. 1. 
From kings to cobblers ’tis the same; 

Bad servants wound their masters’ fame. Oay. Fable part 2, 

Small service is true service while it lasts, 

Of friends, however humble, scorn not one: 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. Wordsmrth^ 

SEVEEITY. 

Though sprightly, gentle, though polite, sincere, 

imd only of thyself a judge severe. Beattie. 

With common men 

There needs too oft the show of war to keep 
The substance of sweet peace ; and for a king, 

*Tis sometimes better to be fear'd than loved. 

Byron, Sardhnapalv^, I. 2. 

SEXTON. 

See yonder maker of the dead man’s bed. 

The sexton, hoary-headed chronicle I 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er stolo 

A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand. 

Digs thro' whole rows of kindred and acquaintance 

By far his juniors 1 Scarce a scull's cast up 

But well he knew its owner, and can tell 

Some passage of his life. Blair, Crave, 452.. 

At last an honest sexton join'd the throng, 

(For as the theme was large, their talk was long,) 

** Neighbours," he cried, “ my conscience bids me tell, 
Though 'twas the doctor preach’d—I toll’d the bell." 

Malleit, Criiieism^ 

SHADOW. 

Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass. Bic, ill. i. 2. 

Show his eyes, and grieve his heart 1 

Come like shadows, so depart. 8h. Mael. XY. 1.. 
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SHAEESFEASK 

Soul of the age! 

Th' ^plause I delight! the wonder of our stage ! 

My ^akespcare, rise! I will not lodge thee by- 
Chaucer, or Spencer, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further, to make thee a room ,* 

Thou art a monument, without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

Ben Jonsony to the Memory of Shahespeare, 
He was not of an age but for all time ; Ben Jonson. lb» 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

Miltoiiy on Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be ; 

Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

Dry deny The Tempest y Prologue. 
Hature listening stood, whilst Shakespeare play’d, 

And wonder’d at the work herself had made. 

Churchill, Author, 61. 
In the first seat, in robe of various dyes, 

A noble wildness flashing from his eyes. 

Sat Shakespeare ; in one hand a wand he bore, 

For mighty wonders fam’d in days of yore : 

The otner held a globe, which to his will 
Obedient turn’d, and own’d the master’s skUl: 

Things of the noblest kind his genius drew, 

And look’d through nature at a single view : 

A loose he gave to his unbounded soul, 

And taught new lands to rise, new seas to roll; 

Call’d into being scenes unknown before, 

And passing nature’s bounds, was something more. 

Churchill, Bosciad, 268. 
Happy in tragic and in comic powers. 

Have we not Shakespeare ? is not Jonson ours F 
For them, your natural judges, Britons vote ; 

They’ll judge like Britons, who like Britons wrote. Ib. 223. 

Shakespeare (whom you and every play-house bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will) 

For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 

Pope, Imitation of BLorace, 2. i. 69/ 
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&MAjK£8PKAdElE~—g(w^iwM^« 

When learning's triumpli o'er his barb'rons foes 
First reap’d the stage, immortal Shakespeare lose; 

Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new; 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 

And panting time toil’d after him in vain, 

His powerfiS strokes presiding truth impress’d, 

And unresisted passion stomid the breast. 

Dr. Johnson, Prologue, at the opening of Drury Lane, 1747.^ 
SHAMS. 

0, shame ! where is thy blush P Sh. Sam, iii. 4 

Shame sticks ever close to the ribs of honour, 

Great men are never found much after it: 

It leaves some ache or other in their names, 

Which their posterity feels at ev’ry weather. Middleton, 
I know not how to tell thee I 
Shame rises in my face, and interrupts 
The story of my tongue ! Otway, Orphan. 

Shame urges on behind, unpit 3 ring shame. 

That worst of furies, whose fell aspect frights 

Each tender feeling from the human breast. Thomson. 

When knaves and fools combin’d o’er all prevail, 

When justice halts, and right begins to fail, 

E’en then the boldest start from public sneers. 

Afraid of Shame—unknown to other fears. 

More darkly sin, by satire kept in awe, 

And shrink from ridicule, though not from law. 

Byron, English Bards and Scotch Beviewers, 

SHEEP. 

Sheep no extremes can bear: both heat and cold 
^read sores cutaneous ; but, more frequent, heat: 

The fly-blown vermin, from their woolly nest, 

Press to the tortured skin, and flesh, and bone ; 

In littleness “and number dreadful foes. 

Long rains in miry winter cause the halt; 

Eainy luxuriant summers rot your flock, 

And all excess, even of salubrious food, 

As sure destroys as famine or the wolf. Dyer, The i. 461. 

Shelley styles his new poem, Prometheus unbound. 

And ’tis like to remain so while time circles round ; 

For surely an age would be spent in the finding, 

A reader so weak as to pay for the binding. Theodore Sooh 
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SHEBIDAK. 

Long shall we seek his likeness—^long in rain, 

And turn to all of him which may remain, 

Sighing that nature form’d but one such man, 

And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan. 

Byron^ Mootody on Sheridan, last Lines. 

SHIPS, SHIPPING—Navigation, Sailing, Sailors, Sea. 

Behold the tlieaden sails. 

Borne with the inyisible and creeping wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 

Breasting the lofty surge. SL H. vixi. 1. (^horus. 

Upon the ^e she stoop’d her side, 

And bounded o’er the swelling tide. 

As she were dancing home : 

The merry seamen mugh’d to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 

Furrow the green sea-foam. Scott, Marmion, ii. 1. 

Heayen speed the canyas, gallantly unfurl’d, 

To furnish and accommodate a world, 

To giye the pole the produce of the sun, 

And knit W unsocial climates into one. Cowper, Charity, 123. 

How gloriously her gallant course she goes ! 

Her white wings flying—neyer from her foes ; 

She walks the waters uke a thing of life. 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

Who would not braye the battle-fire—^the wreck— 

To moye the monarch of her peopled deck? Byron, Corsair,!.^. 

She comes majestic with her swelling sails, 

The gallant bark ; along her watery way 
Homeward she driyes^before the favourmg gales ; 

How flitting at their length the streamers play. 

And now they ripple with the ruffling breeze. Sonthey. 

SHIPWEECK—5^ Sea, 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water. 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The sippge most swol’n that met him; his bold head 
’Boye the contentious wayes he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore, that o’er his waye-worn basis bow’d, 

As stooping to relieve him. Sh. Tempest, ir. h 
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.8HIPWEKCK— 

O, I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 

Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
iDash'd all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Acainst my very heart I poor souls ! they perish’d. 

Sh, Tempest, 1.2 

He who has suffered shipwreck, fears to sail 
Upon the seas, though with a gentle gale. HerricJc, Aph. 110, 
All, all, the storm 

J)evour’d ; and now, o’er his late envy’d fortune, 

The dolphins bound, and wat’ry mountains roar, 

Triumphant in his ruin. Young^ Revenge, ii. 2. 

With mournful look the seaman eyed the strand, 

Where death’s inexorable jaws expand : 

Swift from their minds elaps’d all dangers past, 

As, dumb with terror, they beheld the last. 

Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 563. 
And now, lash’d on by destiny severe, 

With horror fraught, the dreadful scene drew near! 

The ship hangs hovering on the verge of death, 

Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar beneath ’ 

In vain, alas 1 the sacred shades of yore 
Would arm the mind with philosophic lore, 

In vain they'd teach us, at the latest breath. 

To smile serene amid the pangs of death. lb. iii. 610. 

Again she plunges ! hark 1 a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock : 

Down on the vme of death, with dismal cries 
The fated victims shuddering roll their eyes, 

In wild despair; while yet another strote. 

With deep convulsion, rends the solid oak : 

Till like the mine, in whose infernal cell 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 

At length asunder-tom, her frame divides : 

And crushing spreads in ruin o’er the tides. lb. ii. 640. 

Some went to prayers again, and made a vow 
Of candles to their saints,—^but there were none 
To pay them with; and some look’d o’er the bow; 

Some hoisted out the boats ; and there was one 
That begg’d Pedrillo for an abiwlution, 

Who told him to be damn’d,—in his conftision. 

Bgron, Don Juan^ IT. 44 
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SHIPWEECK — cont in ued. 

Then rose from sea to sky tlie wild farewell, 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave, 

Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell. 

As eager to anticipate their grave; 

And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave. 

Byron, Bon Juan, ii. 52. 
And long ere the morning, a loud sudden shriek 
Was heard o’er the bay “ Sprung a leak I sprung a leak!” 

Oh 1 then there was gathermg in tumult and fear, 

And a blanching of cheeks, as the peril grew near ; 

A screaming of women—a shouting of men, 

And a rushing and trampling, again and again I 
No time for leave-taking—no leisure to weep ! 

In roll’d the fierce waters, and down to the deep, 

Down, down fifty fathoms, with captain and crew, 

The Florida sank, w ith the haven in view.— 

Down, down to the bottom, escaping but one, 

To tell the sad tale of the deed that was done. 

Charles Mackay, Lady of Buart, Vengeance, 13. 

SHOES. 

Let firm, well-hammer’d soles protect thy feet. 

Thro’ freezing snows, and rain, and soaking sleet; 

Should the big last extend the sole too wide, 

Each stone wiS wrench th’ unwary step aside; 

The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

Thy cracking joints unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 

And when too short the modish shoes are worn, 

You’U judge the seasons by your shooting corn. 

Gay, Trivia, i. 33. 

SHOOTING— see Sporting. 

See from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 

And mounts exulting on trium^ant wings; 

Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Pope, Windsor Forest. 

Ah, nut-brown partridges I ah, brilliant pheasants I 
And ah, ye poachers !—’Tis no sport for peasants. 

Byron, Bon Juan, xiii. 75. 
But as some muskets so contrive it, 

As oft to miss the mark they drive at. 

And though well aimed at duck or plover. 

Bear wide, and kick their owners over. 

Trumbull, M*Fingal, i. 93. 
2 o 
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sioKirxss —Diseaies. 

Lemira’s sick ; make kaste, tke doctor call, 

He comes : btit idiere’s Ms patient P —at the ball; 

The doctor, stares; her'woman curtsies law, 

And cries, “ My lady, sir, is- always so : 

Diversions put her maladies to flight; 

True, she oan.’t stand, but she can dance^ all night 
IVe known my lady (for she loves a tune) 

For fevers take an opera in June : 

And, though perhaps you 11 think the practice bold, 

A midnight park is sovereign for a cold. Young, L. of F. v. 179, 
Sickness sits eavem*d in his hollow eye. Byron. 

SIGHT. 

Nine things to sight required are : 

The power to see, the light, the visible thing, 

Being not too small, too thin, too nigh, too far. 

Clear space, and time, the form distmct to bring. 

Bir John Davies. 

SIGHS— see Love. 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

j^d waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. Pope, FI, and Ah. 57. 

But sighs subside, and tears (e’en widows’) shrink, 

Like Amo in the summer, to a shallow 
So narrow as to shame their wintry brink, 

Which threatens inundations deep and yellow ! 

Such diflf'rence doth a few months make. You’d think 
Grief a rich field which never would lie fallow ; 

No more it doth ; its ploughs but change their boys, 

Who furrow some new soil to sow for joys. Byron, JD.J.n. 7. 
He lighed ;—the next resource is the full moon. 

Where all sighs are deposited ; and now 
It happen’d luckily, the chaste orb shone- Ih, xvi. 13. 

SIGNS. 

Sometime we see a cloud that’s drngonish; 

A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that noa unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air : thou hast seen these signs ; 
They are black vesper’s pageants. Sh. Ant, Oleop, rv. 12. 
SILENCE. 

Silence is the nerfectest herald of joy : 

I were hut little happy, if I could say how much. 

Sk. M, Ado. II. 1. 



SILENCE—SIM^LLCITY, SIMPLETON. 

SILENCE — continued. 

O, my Antonio, I do know of ikese. 

That therefore only are reputed wise, 

For saying nothing. Sh. M of Vcn. i. 1. 

Silence is only commendable 

In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. Tb. i. 1. 
The silence often of pure innocence 

Persuades, when speaking fails. Sk. Whii. T. Ii. 2. 

Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, tlio’ ne’er so witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb you know, 

May challenge double pity ! Sir JV. Haleigh, Silent Loner^ G. 

It is a modest, bashful nature, and pure innocence, 

That makes him silent: think you that bright rose 
Which buds within his cheeks, was planted there 
By guilt or shame ? No; he has always been 
So unacquainted with all arts of sin. 

That but to be suspected strikes him dumb 

With wonder and amazement. UaTidolpht Amyntas. 

Silence in woman, is like speech in man. 

Ben Jonson, Silent Woman* 
When wit and reason both have fail’d to move 
Kind looks and actions, from success, do prove 
Kv'n silence may be eloquent in love. Congreve^ Old Bachelor, 

Silence ! coeval with eternity, 

Thou wert ere nature’s self began to be ; 

’Twas one vast nothing all, and all slept fast in thee ; 

But couldst thou seize some tongues that now are free, 

How church and state should be obliged to thee! 

At senate and at bar how welcome wouldst thou be ! , 

JPope, Imitation of the Earl of Bochesle 
Not a breath crept through the rosy air. 

And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with prayer. B^^' 

SIMILABITY. 

Like will to bke i each creature loves his kind. 

Chaste words proceed still from the bashful mind. / 

Herrick 293 . 

filMPLICITY, SIMPLETON—Beauty, Polly, Indifferex^. 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 

Goldsmith, Deserted^iH^^p^i 253. 

2 o 2 
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BllXsee Vice. 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. Sh, M.for M. ii. 1. 

One sin, I know, another doth provoke; 

Murder’s as near to lust, as flame to smoke. Sh, Peric, i. 1. 

He is no man on whom perfections wait 
That, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. Sh, Peric, 1.1. 
I am a man. 

More sinn’d against, than sinning. Sh Lear, iii. 2. 

There is a method in man’s wickedness ; 

It grows up by degrees. Beaum, and jpi. King and no King. 

Hell gives us art to reach the depth of sin, 

But leaves us wretched fools, when we are in. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Queen of Corinth. 
A mighty man, had not some cunning sin, 

Amidst so many virtues, crowded in. 

Cowley, The Davideis, iii. 75. 
He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault; 

Then what must he expect, that still proceeds 

To finish sin, and work up thoughts in deeds ? Dry den. 

If thou dost ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. Herbert, Temple. 

Tis fearful building upon any sin : 

One mischief enter’d, brings another in ; 

The second pulls a third, the third draws more. 

And they for all the rest set ope the door . 

Till custom take away the judging sense, 

That to offend we think it no offence. 

W. Smith, Hector of Germany, 1615. 
In lashing sin, of every stroke beware. 

For sinners feel, and sinners you must spare. 

Crahhe, Squire and the Priest, 
^NCEEITY —m Fidelity, Faith, Candour, 
lis nature is too noble for the world ; 

^ would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

O^Tove for *s power to thunder : his heart’s his mouth : 
his breast forges that his tongue must vent. 

Sh. Coriol. III. 1. 

Her Wvfds are trusty heralds to her mind. Ford,Lovers Sacri, 

Sincerity has such resistless charms, 

She oft th^ fiercest of our foes disarms • 
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SIN CEBITT •^con tinned. 

No art she knows, in native whiteness dress’d, 

Her thoughts all pure, and therefore all express’d : 

She takes from error its deformity, 

And without her, all other virtues die. 

SINGING—5^^ Music, Voice. 

At every close she made, th' attending throng 
Eeplied, and bore the burden of the song : 

So just, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 

It seem’d the music melted in the throat. 

Dryderiy The Flower and the Leafy 197. 
Sweet are the pleasures that to verse belong, 

And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song. Keats. 

The tenor’s voice is spoilt by affectation, 

And for the bass, the beast can only bellow; 

In fact, he had no single education, 

An ignorant, noteless, timeless, tuneless fellow; 

But being the prima donna’s near relation, 

Who swore his voice was very rich and mellow. 

They hired him, though to hear him you’d believe 

An ass was practising recitative, Byrony 2). J. iv. 87. 

There is no voice, whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast. Byron. 

Swans sing before they die: ’twere no bad thing. 

Should certain persons die before they sing. 

Coleridgey on a Volunteer Singer. 

SINKING—Poetry. 

As skilful divers to the bottom fall, 

Sooner than those who cannot swim at all; 

So in this way of writing without thinking, 

Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking. 

Dorsetj Sat. on FI. Howard. 

SISTEES. 

Though various features did the sisters grace, 

A sister’s likeness was in every face. Addison. 

SINGLE-LIPE—5^ Celibacy, Maidenhood. 

A bachelor 

May thrive, by observation, on a little ; 

A smgle life’s no burthen ; but to draw 
In yokes is chargeable, and will retire 
A double maintenance. Ford, Fancies Chaste and Noble. 
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SIKOULAEITY. 

1^0 two on eartk in all things can ofi^ree ; 

All hare- some darling sing-Sarity : 

Women and men, as well as girls and hoys, 

Ifeivg^ew^ws take delight, and sigh for'toys. 

Your sceptres and your crowns^ and sueh like ^things, 

Are but a better kind of toysd'or kings. 

In things indifferent reason bids us choose, 

AVhether the whimsy monkey or a.muse. 

Churchill, 'Ajpologv, 402 *. 

SBATING. 

O’er crackling ice, o’er gulfs profound. 

With nimble glide the skaters play ; 

O’er treacherous pleasure’s flowery ground 

Thus lightly skim and haste away. I>r. Johnson^ 


SKULL. 

Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, its portals fo^il; 

Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 

Ch. Hdr* ii* 6^ 

SKY —see Blue. 


The blue sky 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 

That God alone was to be seen in heaven. Byron, Dream, 4.. 
SLANDER— see Detraction, Calumny, Etimonr, Scandal, Society. 
Slanderous reproaches, and foul infamies, 

Leasings, backbitings, and vain-glorious crakes, 

Bad counsels, praises, and false flatteries; 

All those against that fort did bend their batteries, 

Spenser, Bhirp ^ueen, 2 , 11 . 10 .. 
I’ll devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with : One doth not know, 

How much an ill word may-empoison liking. Sh. M, Ado. iii. 1. 

The jewel, best enamelled. 

Will lose his beauty ; and •though gold ’bides still 
That others touch, yet often touching will 
Wear jgold ; and so no man that hablia name, 

But falsehood and corruption doth it shame. Sh.Com.Er,\i.l. 

Slander lives upon succession, 

For ever hous’d where it once gets possession. 

Sh. Com. Mr. iii. 1. 

I am disgrac’d, impeach’d, and baffled here; 

Pierc’d to the soul with slander's venom’d spear. 

Sh. Bich. IT. 1. 
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SLANDEB— continued. 

We must not stmt 
Our necessary actions, inthe fwar 
To cope malicious censurers ; ^hich erer, 

As ravenous fislies, do a vessel follow' 

That is new triinm’d. Shk Seot^ FZZT, jl.2. 

'Tis slander; 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword:: whose tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of J^^ile ; whose brmth 
Hides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and states, 

Alaids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. Sh. Ci/mhi in. 4. 

What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me P Sk. Sam. in. 4. 

Slander,- 

Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank. 

Transports his poison’d shot. Sh* Sam. iv, 1. 

I will be hang’d, if some eternal villain, 

Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some coggmg cozening slave, to get some office. 

Have not devis’d this slander, Sh. Oth. iv. 2. 

Slandor's mark was ever yet the fair; 

The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest >air. 

So thou be good, slander doth but approve, 

Thy worth the greater. Sh. Sonnet 70. 

All slander 

Must still be strangled in its birth ; or time 
Will soon conspire to make it strong enough 
To overcome the truth. Sir W. Savenaut. 

The feeblest vermin can- destroy. 

As sane as stoutest beasts of prey ; 

And merely with their eyes and breart-h. 

Infect, and poison men to deaths Butler, OdetmCrUivsi 6. 
Malicious slanderuever would have leisure 
To search, -with prying eyes, for faalte abroad. 

If all, like me, consider a their own' 

And WBpb'tk© sorrows which they foiiiHlat Jjjonieu 

BowmaJeme Share. 

It is a busy, talking world. 

That, with licentious breath, blows .like tdhe'wiad^. 

As freely on the palace as the-cottage. , 
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SlANREE— continued. 

The world with calumny abounds, 

The whitest virtue slander wounds ; 

ITiere are whose joy is, night and day, 

To talk a character away : 

Eager from rout to rout they haste, 

To blast the generous and the chaste. 

And hunting reputations down, 

Proclaim their triumphs through the town. Tope, 

Nor do they trust their tongues alone, 

But speak a language of their own ; 

Can read a nod, a shrug, a look, 

Far better than a printed book ; 

Convey a libel in a frown, 

And wink a reputation down ; 

Or, by the tossing of a fan. 

Describe the lady and the man. Swifts Journal of Modn. Ladjj. 
The whisper'd tale, 

That, like the fabling Nile, no fountain knows ; 

Fair-faced deceit, whose wily conscious eye 
Ne’er looks direct; the tongue that licks the dust. 

But, when it safely dares, as prompt to sting. 

Thomson, Tiheriy, 4. 

Quick-circulating slanders mirth afford : 

And reputation bleeds in every word. Churchill, Apology, 47. 
He rams his quill with scandal and with scoff; 

But 'tis so very foul, it won’t go off. Young, JEpist. to Pope. 

The man that dares traduce, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man : 

An individual is a sacred mark, 

Not to be pierc’d in play or in the dark. Cowpery Expos, 432, 
Does not the law of Heaven sav blood for blood P 
And he who taints kills more tnan he who sheds it, 

Byron, Doge of Venice, ii. 1, 
Skilled by a touch to deepen scandals tints, 

With all the kind mendacity of hints. 

While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers with smiles, 

A thread or candour with a web of wiles ; 

A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming. 

To hide her bloodless heart's soul-harden’d scheming; 

A lip of lies, a face formed to conceal; 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel: 

With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown, 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 

Byron, Sketch from Prioate Life,, 
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SLANDER— continued. 

The world, as usual, wickedly inclin’d 
To see a kingdom or a house o’erturn’d, 

Whisper’d he had a mistress, some said two, 

But for domestic quarrels one will do. Byron, D. J, i. 19. 
Twas slander filled her mouth with lying words,— 

Slander, the foulest whelp of sin. Bollock^ Course of Time, 

Mark how the scorpion falsehood, 

Coils round its own perplexity, and fixes 
Its sting in its own head. Coleridye, 

’Tis false ! 'tis basely false ! 

What wretch could drop from his enrenom^d tongue 
A talc so damn’d H It chokes my breath. 

Joanna Baillie, Be Montfortf iv. 2. 

SLAVERY—565 Freedom 

Thou art a slave, whom fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never clasp’d : but bred a dug. Sh. Timon, iv. 3. 

Jove fix’d it certain, that whatever day 

Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away. Bojoe, 

Ill-fated race ! the softening arts of peace, 

Whate’er the humanizing muses teach ; 

The godlike wisdom of the tempered breast; 

Progressive truth, the patient force of thought ; 
Investigation calm, whose silent powers 
Command the world ; the light tliat leads to heaven ; 

Kind equal rule, the government of laws, 

And all-protecting freedom, which alone 
Sustain the name and dignity of man : 

These are not theirs. Thomson, Summer, 87 

What pale distress afflicts those wretched isles! 

There hope ne’er dawns, and pleasure never smiles. 

The vassal wretch obseauious drags his chain, 

And hears his famish’d tabes lament in vain. 

Falconer, Shijywreck, i. 80. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
JNot colour’d like his own, and having pow’r 
T’ enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. Cowper,Task, II.13. 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. Ib, Task,ii.2d. 
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8L AVEEY— continued. 

Slaves caimot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Heceive our air, that moment they are free: 

They touch ourcountry and their shackles fell, Ib,TaskfU» 40. 

Hark ! heard ye not that piercing cry, 

Which shook the waves and rent the sky ? 

E'en now, e’en now, on yonder western shores, 

Weeps pale despair, and writhing anguish roars'; 

E’en now, in Alric’s groves, wdth hideous yell, 

Fierce slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of hell. Dr.Durwin, 
The hearts within thy valleys bred, 

The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime, 

I^OW' crawl from cradle to the grave. 

Slaves—nay the bondsmen of a slave, 

And callous, save to crime. Byron, Gtiaoiu'^ 

A crowd of shivering slaves of every nation, 

And age, and sex, were in the market rang’d ; 

Each bevy with the merchant in his station : 

Poor creatures ! their good looks were sadly chang’d : 

All save the blacks seem’d jaded with vexation, 

From friends, and home, and freedom far estrang’d. 

The negroes more philosophy display’d,— 

Used to it, no doubt, as eels are to be flay’d. Byron, D.eT*. v. 7.- 
Easier were it 

To hurl the rooted mountain from its base, 

Than force the yoke of slavery upon men 

Determin’d to be free. Southey. 

SLAVE-TKADE. 

What wish can prosper, or wbat prayer, 

For merchants rich in cargoes of despair. 

Who drives a loathsome traffic, gauge and span 
'And buy the muscles and the bones of manr 
The tender ties of father, husband, friend, 

All bonds of nature in that moment end, 

And each endures, while yet he draws his bi*eath, 

A stroke as fatd as the scythe of death. Cowper,Chariiy,lZ*J 
SLEEP Care, Dreamt. 

Come sleep, O sleep! the certain knot of peace, 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe ; 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release. 

The impartial judge between the high and low. Sir Sidney 
As feat lock'd Up in sleep, as .guiltless labour. 

When it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones. for Af.iv.2.. 
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-^continued. 

Sleep, that sometimes sjmts up sorrow’s Sk.MvcL.N.tL\2. 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleaze of care, 

The death of e^ich day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’a feast. ii. 2. 

Infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

O sleep, 0 gentle sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how hare I frighted thee, 

That thou no more will weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? S/u Hen, IF, 2; m. 1. 
W eariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 

Fmds the down pillow hard. SA. Cymh. in. 6. 

Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 

Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest. Sh,lRgni,ii.2. 

There are a kind of men so loose of soul, 

That in their sleep will mutter their afiairs. Sh, 0th. iii. 3. 
Sleep seldom visits sorrow ; when it doth, 

It is a comforter. Sh, Temjp. ii. 1. 

How happy is that balm to wretches, sleep ! 

No cares perplex them for their future state, 

And fear of death thus dies in senseless sleep ; 

Unruly love is this way lull’d to rest; 

And injur’d honour, when redress is lost, 

Is no way salv’d but this, Beaumont Sf FletcheryQ.of Corinth. 
Sleep and death, two twins of winged race, 

Of matchless swiftness, but of silent pace. Fope^ 17. JCVi.SSL 

Is there aught in sleep can charm the wise P 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 

Total extinction of th’ enlighten’d soul, 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves ? Thomionj Summer., 71. 

Tir’d nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep! 

He, like the world, his ready visits pays 
W here fortune smiles—the wretched he fersatoi. 

Yming, A7. H x* 1. 

Kind sleep ^affords 

The only boon the wretched mind can &el; 

A momentary respite from despair. Alzuma, 
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rBLEEP— continued, 

O magic sleep! O comfortable bird 
That broodest o’er the troubled sea of mind 
Till it is hush’d and smooth I Keats, Endymmu 

Sleep hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence : Sleep hath its own world, 

And a wide realm of wild reality. Byron, Bream i« 

Strange state of being I (for’t is still to be) 

Senseless to feel, and witn seal’d eyes to see. Ih, B. J. iv. 33. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 

Morn of toil, nor night of waking. Scott, Lady of LaJee, i. 31. 
Thou hast been called, O sleep I the friend of woe ; 

But ’tis the happy that have called the so. 

Southey, Curse of Kehama, xv. 
What means this heaviness that hangs upon me, 

This lethargy that creeps through all my senses P 
^N’ature oppress'd, and harass’d out with care, 

Sinks down to rest;—this once I’ll favour her. 

That my awaken’d soul may take her flight, 

Renew’d in all her strength, and fresh with life, 

An offering fit for heaven. Addison, Cato, v. 1. 

O ye mortal powers that guard the just. 

Watch round his couch, and soften his repose. 

Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams ; remember all his virtues. 

And show mankind that goodness is your care. Ib, Cato, v. 1. 
Beauties, when disposed to sleep. 

Should from the eye of keen inspector keep : 

The lovely nymph who would her swain surprise. 

May close her mouth, but not conceal her eyes; 

Sleep from the fairest face some beauty takes. 

And all the homely features homelier makes. 

Crahhe, Edward Shore. 

Oh, sleep, sweet sleep! 

Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair, 

Holding unto our lips thy goblet fill’d 

Out of oblivion’s well, a healing draught! Longfellow. 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 

Borne inward unto souls afar. 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep ; 

Now tell me if that any is. 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 

He giveth His beloved sleep." EUi. Barrett Browning. 
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SLOTH —see Idleness. 

See the issue of your sloth: 

Of sloth comes pleasure, of pleasure comes riot, 

Of riot comes disease, of disease comes spending, 

Of spending comes want, of want comes theft, 

And of then; comes hanging. C/iapman, Eastward Eos, 

Heavens! can you then thus waste, in shameful vnse, 

Your few important days of trial here ? 

Heirs of eternity ! yborn to rise 

Through endless states of being, still more near 

To bliss approaching and perfection clear ; 

Can you renounce a fortune so sublime. 

Such glorious hopes, your backward steps to steer, 

And roll, with vilest brutes, through mud and slime ? 

No! no! Your heaven-touch’d hearts disdain the sordid^ 
crime ! Thomson, Castle of Indolence, n. 61. 

Sloth views the towers of fame w’ith envious eyes, 

Desirous still, but impotent to rise. 

Shenstone, Moral Pieces, 436. 

SLUOGAED. 

'Tis the voice of the sluggard; I heard him complain, 

** You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again. 

Watts, The Sluqgardi 

SMALL-POX, 

That dire disease, whoso ruthless power 
Withers the beauty’s transient flower. 

Goldsmith, Double Transformation, 75. 
SMATTEEERS see Ignorance. 

Men’s talents grow more bold and confident, 

The further they’re beyond their just extent, 

As smatterers prove more arrogant and pert, 

, The less they truly understand an art; 

And, when they’ve least capacity to doubt. 

Are wont t’ appear most perempt'ry and stout. Butler, Sat. 2. 

All smatterers are more brisk and pert, 

Than those that understand an art; 

As little sparkles shine more bright 

Than glowing coals, that give them light, Ib.M.Thoughts,V7^. 

SMELLING. 

A very ancient and fish-like smell. Sh. Temp. it. 2. 

The rankest compound of villanous smell, that 

Ever ofi’ended nostril, Sk, Mer. W. iir. 6. 
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8M1UNG. 

What reverence he did throvr aroy on slaves, 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles. SL Bic. jz.i.4. 
A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 8h, Sam* x. v. 
Smiles, not allow'd to beasts, from reason move, 

And are the privilege of human love. Dryden, State of Jn, 

Their smiles and censures are to me the same, 

I care not what they praise nor what they blame. Ib, PersiuSy 1. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams rtm.dimplingrall the way. 

Popey JSp, to Arbuthnotf S15. 
As a beam o’er the face of the water may glow, 

While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 

So the cheek may be ting’d with a warm sunny smile, 

Tho’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. T* Moore. 
SMITHS. 

The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Arc strong as iron bands. Longfellow^ Village Blacksmith. 

SM0K1M6—T6baooo. 

May never lady press his lips, his proffer’d love returning, 
Who makes a furnace of his moutli, and keeps his chimney 
burning; 

May each true woman shun his sight, for fear his fumes 
should choke her. 

And none but those who smoke themselves have kisses for a 
smoker. Anon. 

A club there is of smokers—dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic room ? 

When, midnight past, the very candies seem 
Dying for air, and give a ghastly gleam ; 

Avhen curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise, 

And prosing topers rub their winking eyes. 

Or abbey Clubs and Social Mowings, 
Learn to smoke slow. The other grace is. 

To keep your smoke from people’s faces. Punch. 

SNAIL. 

The snail, whose tender horns being'hit, 

Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 

And there, all smother’d up in shade, doth sit, 

Long after fearing to creep forth again. 


Sh. Poems, 
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OTOW. 

A clieer for the snow—the dtiftinjij snow ; 

Smoother and purer than Beauty’s brow ; 

The creature oi thought scarce likes, to tread 
On the delicate carpet so richly spread. 

With feathery wreatlis the forest is bound, 

And the kills are with glittering diadems orown’d : 

’Tis the fairest scene we can have below, 

Sing, welcome, then, to the drifting snow! JEliza Cooky Snow.' 

SNOW-DROP, 

The snow-drop, who, in habit white and pdain. 

Comes on, the herald of fair Flora’s train. 

CktircMUy Chtham, i. 245. 

SNUFF —see Tobacco. 

After he’d administer’d a dose 
Of snuff mundungua to his nose ; 

And powder’d th’ inside of his skull 
Instead of th' outward jobbernol, 

He shook it with a scornful look, 

On th’ adversary, and thus he spoke : Buttery Hud, 3, ii. 1005. 

Come, kindly goddess of the Indian shore ! 

Bring here your snuff, and grime our noses o’er. 

Snuff’s my delight! let other youths declare 
Their minds to Celia or to Chloe fair; 

Let them in sportive glee lead down the dance, 

And slyly steal the love-inspiring glance ; 

Beauty and all its charms are foolish stuff, 

If you compare it to a pinch of snuff. 

Hither ye Grraces ! listen to,my call, 

(Fish-wives from Billingsgate and Leadenhall.) 

Here quickly haste, and all your boxes bring, 

And let me dip my greedy fingers in. 

^ This a treat is, this is my nose’s heaven ; 

This far exceeds old Hardliam’s 37. European Hagaziney 1807. 

^0ARING~s£^ Ambition. 

Flames' rise and sink by fits ; at last they soar 

In one bright flame, and then return no more. Dryden, 

SOCIETY —see Ball, Dancing, Soiree, Hypocrisy. 

Without good company, all dainties 

Lose their true rehsh, and, like painted grapes. 

Are only seen, not ta^ed. Meusinger, 

Among unequals what society 

Can sort P what harmony or pure delight. ^^^o;r,P.L.vni/383. 
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SOCIETY— continued. 

One speaks the glory of the British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughmg, ogling, and all that. Topey E, L.ui.l:) 

Heaven forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other for assistance call. 

Till one man*s weakness grows the strength of all. 

Eopey JS. M. II. 219. 

Hail, social life! into thy pleasing bounds 
Again I come to pay the common stock, 

My share of service, and, in glad return. 

To taste thy comforts, thy protected joys. 

ThomsoUf Agamemnon, iii. 1, 
Unhappy he ! who from the first of joys, 

Society, cut off, is left alone 

Amid this world of death. Thomson, Summer, 939. 

Study with care, politeness, that must teach 

The modish forms of gesture and of speech. Stillingfie.et. 

Man in society is like a flower 

Blown in its native bed. 'Tis there alone 

His faculties expanded in full bloom 

Shine out, there only reach their proper use, 

Cowper, TasJc, iv. 659. 
We loathe what none are left to share— 

E’en bliss ’twere woe alone to bear ; 

The heart once left thus desolate 

Must fly at last for ease—to hate. Byron^ Giaour, 

Society itself, which should create 
Xindness, destroys what little we had got: 

To feel for none is the true social art 

Of the world’s stoics—men without a heart. Byron, D,J. v. 25. 
Society is now one polished horde, 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the bores and bor’d. 

Byron, D, J* xiii. 95. 

In men this blunder stfll you find. 

All think their little set mankind. Man, More, The Bos Bleu, 
Though few the days, the happy evenings few. 

So warm with heart, so rich with mind they flew. 

That my full soul forgot its wish to roam, 

And rested there, as m a dream at home. 


Thos, Moore, 
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SODA WATEE. 

Ring for your valet—bid bim quickly bring 
Some hock and soda-water, then you’ll know 
A pleasure worthy Xerxes, the great king; 

For not the blest sherbet, sublim’d with snow, 

Kor the first sparkle of the desert-spring, 

Xor Burgundy in all its sunset glow. 

After long travel, ennui, love, or slaughter, 

Vie with that draught of hock and soda-water. 

Byron, B. B li. 180. 

^OIBEE. 

There stands the noble hostess, nor shall sink 
With the three thousandth curtsy : there the waltz, 

The only dance which teaches girls to think, 

Makes one in love e’en with its very faults. 

Saloon, room, hall, overflow beyond their brink. 

And long the latest of arrivals halts, 

’Midst royal dukes and dames condemn’d to climb. 

And gain an inch of staircase at a time, 

Thrice happy he, who, after a survey 
Of the good company, can wdn a corner, 

A door that’s in, or boudoir out of the way, 

Where he may fix himself, like small ‘ Jack Horner,’ 

And let the Babel round run as it may, 

And look on as a mourner, or a scorner, 

Or an approver, or a mere spectator. 

Yawning a little as the night grows later. Byron,B. J. xi. 68, 

SOLACE —see Resignation. 

Consider man in every sphere. 

Then tell me is your lot severe 
’Tis murmur, discontent, distrust. 

That makes you wretched • God is just; 

We’re bom a restless, needy crew ; 

Show me a happier man than you. Gay, Fahle 15, part 2. 

SOLDIERS—Militia, Rifle Corps. 

A soldier; 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth, Sh. As Y. L* ii. 7. 

’Tis much he dares ; 

And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour. 

To act in safety. Mach, iii. 1* 
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SOLDIEES— 

You say, you are a better soldier: 

Let it appear so : make your Taunting true, 

And it Siall please me well. 8h, Jul. Q. iv. 3^ 

Little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself. SL Oih i. 3 

He is a soldier, fit to stand by Ceesar, 

And give direction. Sh, 0th. i\. 3. 

'Tis the soldiers* life, 

To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. Ih. ii. 3. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms : 

Heen be my sabre, and of proof my arms ; 

I ask no other blessing of my stars : 

No prize but fame, no mistress but the wars. 

Dry dsn ^ Aurmgzehe, 

Dost thou know the fate of soldiers P 
They're but ambition’s tools, to cut a way 
To her unlawful ends ; and when they’re worn, 

Hack’d, hewn with constant service, thrown aside 

To rust in peace, and rot iiih.o%^itsl%.Soutk€meyLoyalBrother8.. 

Such is the country maiden’s fright, 

When first a red coat is in sight; 

Behind the door she hides her face ; 

Next time at distance eyes the lace ; 

She now can all his terrors stand, 

Nor from his squeeze withdraws her hand. 

Gay, Fable 13, part 1. 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done. 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and shew'd how fields were won. 

Goldsmithy Deserted Village, IfiS.. 
'Tis universal soldiership has stabb’d 

The heart of merit in the meaner class. Cowper, Tosh, iv. 617* 
To swear, to game, to drink, to show at homo 
By lewdness, idleness, and sabbath-breach, 

The great proficiency he made abroad, 

T’ astonish and to grieve his gazing friends, 

To break some maiden’s and his mother’s heart, 

To be a pest where he was useful once, 

Are his sole aim, and all his glory now. Ib. TasJc, iv. 652* 
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SOLDIERS —contin ued. 

A mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 

Of Luman sword in a friend’s hand. Byron, Sard an, y. 1. 

There were foreigners of much renown. 

Of various nations, and all volunteers ; 

Not fighting for their countrjr or its crown, 

But wishing to be one day Brigadiers : 

Also to have the sacking of a town; 

A pleasant thing to young men at their years. 

’Mongst them were several Englishmen of pith, 

Sixteen call’d Thomson, and nineteen nam’d Sniitli. 

Byron^ JD, J, vii 18. 
Soldiers in arms! Defenders of our soil! 

Who from dcstraction save us ; who from spoil 
Protect the sons of peace, who traffic or who toil; 

Would I could duly praise you, that each deed 
Your foes might honour, and your friends might read. 

Crahhe, Law, 0. 

How beautiful in death 

The warrior’s corse appears, ^ 

Embalm’d by fond aftection’s breath. 

And bath’d in woman’s tears ! James Montgomery. 

Grive me the death of those 
Who for their country die ; 

And oh! be mine like their repose, 

When cold and low they lie I James Montgomery. 

’Mid the din of arms, where the dust and smoke 
In clouds are curling o’er thee. 

Be firm till the enemy’s ranks are broke, 

And they fall, or flee before thee ! Miss Gould, [Am.) 

Each soldier’s name 

Shall shine untarnish’d on the rolls of fame, 

‘ And stand th’ example of each distant age, 

And add new lustre to th’ historic page. 

David Humphreys.(Am.} 

SOMCITATIDN. 

He was not taken well; he had not din’d: 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve stuff’d 
These pipes, and these conveyances of our blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 

Than in our priest-Hke fasts. Sh, Covwl. T. L 

2 p 2 
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SOLITUDE —see Eetirement. Eetreat, Sociaty. 

Solitude sometimes is best society, 

And short retirement urges sweet return. MiUoUy P.Z.ix.irc. 
Wisdom’s self 

Oft seek to sweet retired solitude ; 

Where, with her best nurse, contemplation. 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d. 

Milton, Comus, 375. 

The silent heart which grief assails, 

Treads soft and lonesome o’er the vales, 

Sees daisies open, rivers run. 

And seeks (as I have vainly done) 

Amusing thought; but learns to know 

That solitude’s the nurse of woe. Parnell, Hymn to Contenlm, 

Bear me, some God! oh, quickly bear me hence 
To wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense ; 

Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 

And the free soul looks down to pity kings. 

Pope, Sat. of Dr. Donne versified, iv. 184. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where 1 lie. Pope, Ode on Solitude. 

O ! lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 

Lost to the noble sallies of the soul I 

Who think it solitude to be alone. Young. N. T. in. 0. 

The man how blessM, who sick of gaudy scenes, 

(Scenes apt to thrust between us and ourselves). 

Is led by choice to take his fav’rite walk 
Beneath death’s gloomy, silent, cypress shades, 

Unpierc’d by vanity’s fantastic ray ; 

To read his monuments, to weigh his dust, 

Visit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs. Young,N.T.x:dO'^. 

Bemote, unfriended, melancholy, .Goldsmith ^Traveller ,\. 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach mo more. Coteper, Task, ii. 1. 
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SOLITUDE— continued. 

For solitude, however some may rave, 

Seeming a sanctuary, proves a grave— 

A sepulchre in which the living lie, 

VYliere all good qualities ctow sick and die, 

I praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd— 

How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude ! 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet. Cowper^ Ret. 736. 

The man to solitude accustom’d long. 

Perceives in everything that lives a tongue ; 

Not animals alone, but shrubs and trees 
Have speech for him, and understood with ease, 

After long drought when rains abundant fall, 

He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing all. 

Cowper, Needless Alarm, 

Oh solitude ! where are thy charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. Cowper^ Alex, Selkirk, i. 

And here no more shall human voice 
Be heard to rage—regret—^rejoice— 

The last sad note that swell’d the gale 

Was woman’s wildest funeral wail. Byron, Giaour. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowlv trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where tnings that own not man s dominion dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen ; 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold: 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 

Converse with nature’s charms, and view her stores unroll’d. 

Byron, Ch, H, ii. 25. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen. 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 

Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! ^ 

Hone that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 

Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought and sued ; 

This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! Byron, Ch, H. ir. 26. 
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SOLITUDE— continued. 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part* 

Of me and of my soul, as I of them P 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these P and stem 
A tide of suffering, iwther than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those wEose eyes are only turn'd below, 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glo^'. 

Byron, Ch. H, iii. 75. 

If from society we learn to livei, 

^Tis solitude snould. teach us how to die; 

It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 

'No hoUow aid ; alone, man.with his God must strive, iv..34. 
Oh ! that the desert were my dwelling-place. 

With one fair spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her I Byron, Ch, jK iv, 177 

There ia a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes. 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 

I love not man the less, but nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 

To mii^le with the univerae, and feel 

What lean ne’er express, yet cannot, aU conceal. 

Ib. CA J3r..iv. 17^. 

Perhaps there's nothing—I'll not. say appals, 

But saddens, more by night as wed as day. 

Than an enormous room without a soul 
To break the lifeless splendour'of the whole; Ib. T>. J. v. 5 <k 
T o view alone 

The iaxreai soenes of land and deep, 

With none to listen and reply 
To thoughts with which my heart beat high 
Were irksome—for whate’er my mood, 

In sooth, I love not solitude^. Myron, Bride of Alydbt, ]-► 3. 
!No eye to wateh, .and. no tongue to wound u?./ 

All earth forgot^, and alIheaVieii.arotind us. 

Moore^ Com^ 0^er> the. Sea. 
No, 'tis not hesnrthat^soiftude is,known. 

Through, the. wide world he only, is;alone 

Who lives not foranotlier. Rogers, Muman Life. 
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Why should we faint and feaor to live alone. 

Since all alone, so Heaven has will’d, we die, 

IN^or even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 

Ejnows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. 

KMcy Chrutieoi Year, 2,^th Sunday after Trin 

Cease, triflers ; would you have me feel remorse 
Leave me alone—nor cell, nor chain, nor dungeons, 

Specdc to the murderer like the voice of solitude. 

Maturin. Bertrain, 

SONKET. 

If when I look on thee and hear thy voice, 

In a low whisper’d melody, alone ; 

When it is breathing in its softest tone, 

All the deep feelings of my heart rejoice ; 

Oh! what were it to sit beside thee long, 

And gaze on thy bright looks and thy dark eyes, 

And hear thy tender words and thy sweet song, 

As sweet as if it floated from the skies ! 

0 ! what were it to know that thou art mine, 

Indissolubly mine ! that thou wht be 
For ever as an angel unto me, 

Whether the day be dark or future shine, 

Giving me, in the bliss of loving thee, 

A portion of the bliss they call divine ! MS, 

SONS ^see Father, Parent#* 

O wonderful son, that can so astonish 

A mother! JSh, ill, 2, 

Few sons attain the praise 
Of their great sires, and most their sires disgrace. 

Pope, OdysMoy, II. 315. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. Pope, E, C, 438. 

;SOSfiI8I&Y PliilpaopliQP, 

Dogmatic jargon learnt by heart, 

Trite sentences, hard terms of art. 

To vulgar ears seems so profound, 

They iSncy learning in the sound. Gay, Fable 14, part 2. 
A# ore^ing ivip clings to wood or stone, 

And hides the ruin &at it feeds upon, 

So sophistry cleavegidose to wid protects 
'Sin’s rotten trunk, 0 €tnceaiing> its defeets. 

i^wper, Progress of Error, 285. 
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80BBOW —see Grief, Blstresi, Mischief, Misfortane, Hoomixig. 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

Sh, Mach. iv. 


3. 


Here I and sorrow sit: 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 8h. KMohn, iii.l. 


Sorrow breaks seasons and renosing hours, 

Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night. 

Sh. Bic. III. I. 4. 

Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp’d, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders. Sh. Tit. And. ii. 5. 


One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 

That may succeed as his inheritor. Sh. Peric. i. 4. 

One fire bums out another’s burning ; 

One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish; 

Turn giddy, and be help’d by backward turning; 

One desp’rato grief cures with another’s languish : 

Take thou some new infection to the eye, 

And the rank poison of the old will die. Sh. Rom. i. 2. 

I have that within which passeth show ; 

These, but the trappings and the suits of woe. Sh, Mam. i.2. 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 

But in battalions. Sh. Mam. iv. 6. 


One woe doth tread upon another’s heel. 

So fast they follow. Sh, Mam. iv. 7. 

He bears the sentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears; 

But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow, 

Tliat, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow. Sh. 0th. i. 3. 

Past sorrows, let us mod’rately lament them. 

For those to come, seek wisely to prevent them. 

JPehster, Ihschess of Malfy. 
Alas 1 I have no words to tell my grief; 

To vent my sorrow would be some relief; 

Light sufferings give us leisure to complain ; 

We groan, but cannot speak, in greater pain. 

Mryden, Palamon and Arcite. 
The path of sorrow, and that path alone. 

Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown ; 

No traveller ever reach’d that blest abode, 

Who found not thorns and briars in his road. Cotoper, 
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SOREOW— continued, 

Man is a child of sorrow, and this world 

In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plague us ; 

But it hath means withal to soothe these cares ; 

And he who meditates on others’ woes. 

Shall in that meditation lose liis own. Cumberland, Timocles. 
I have a silent sorrow here, 

A grief III ne’er impart; 

It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear. 

But it consumes my heart. Sheridan, Song in ^ the Stranger.' 
Sorrow preys upon 

Its sohtude, and nothing more- diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world 
Tlian calling it at moments back to this ; 

The busy have no time for tears. Bgron, Two Foscari, iv. I. 
Yet disappointed joys are woes as deep 
As any man’s clay-mixture undergoes. 

Our least of sorrows are such as we weep ; 

’Tis the vile daily drop on drop which wears 
The soul out (like the stone) with petty caves. 

Byron, D. J, iv. 20. 

I cried upon my first wife’s dying day, 

And also when my second ran away. Byron, D, J. y. 19. 
And o’er that fair broad brow were wrought 
The intersected lines of thought; 

Those furrows, which the burning share 
Of sorrow ploughs untimely there : 

Scars of the lacerated mind. 

Which the soul’s war doth leave behind. Byron, Barisina. 
Oh sacred sorrow, by whom souls are tried, 

Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide ; 

If thou art mine, (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker he has had his share P) 

Still let me feel for what thy pangs are sent. 

And be my guide, and not my punishment, Crahhe. 

Not seldom is the soul depress’d, ^ 

Whilst tearless is the eye ; 

For there are woes that wring the breast, 

When feeling’s fount is dry ; 

Sorrows that do hot fade with years. 

But, dwelling aU too deep for tears, 

Kankle eternally. Alaric Watts. 

He who has most of heart, knows most of sorrow. 

Bailey, Festus... 
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•80BB0W— continued. 

Sorrow is the messenger between 

The poet and men’s bosoms :—Genius can 

Fill with unsympathizing gods the scene. 

But grief alone can teach us what is man. Tjyiton 

Man hath a godlike might in danger's hour, 

In the red battle or the tempest’s power; 

Yet is he weak when tides of anguish swell. 

Ah ! who can mark with cold and tearless eyes 
The grief of stricken man, when his sole idol dies ! 

Mrs. SiffQurneyy (Am,). 

SOTJL—see Eternity, Futurity, Iitimortality. 

Let fortune empty all her quiver on me, 

I have a soul that, like an ample shield, 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. J}ryden» 

But whither went his soul, let sueh relate 
Who search the secrets of the future state : 

Divines can say but what themselves believe ; 

Strong proofs they have, but not demonstrative ; 

For, were all plain, then all sides must agree. 

And faith itself be lost in certainty. 

To live uprightly then is sure the best, 

To save ourselves, and not to damn the rest. 

Dryden, Palamon and Ardte^ HI* 844. 
The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point: 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds ! 

Addison, Cato^ V. J* 

Whate’er of earth is form’d, to earth returns ; 

The soul alone, that particle divine, 

Escapes the wreck of worlda, when.all things faiL 

SomervilUt Qhase* 

The soul of man (let man in homage bow 
Who names his soul) a native of the skies I 
High-born and free, her freedom should maintain, 

Unsold, unmortgaged for earth’s little bribes. Yjmng^ Ni T* 
Let earth dissolve—^yon ponderous orb descend, 

And grind us into dust—the soul is safe ! 

The man emerges—mounts above the wreck, 

As towering flame from nature’s funeral pyre ! Young, N* T, 
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SOUL — continued. 

Is not the mighty mind, that son of heaven ! 

By tyrant life dethroned, imprison’d, pain'd? 

By death enlarg’d, ennobled, deified ? 

JDeath but entombs the body; life the soul. Yov/ng^ N. 37. ,3. 
Who tells me he denies his souPs immortal, 

Whate’er his boast, has told me he’s a knave; 

His duty, ’tis to love himself alone, 

Nor care though mankind perish, if he smiles, 

Who thinks ere long the man shall wholly die, 

Is dead already; nought but brute survives. 

Younff, JY, T. VII. 612. 
There is, they say, (and I believe there is,) 

A spark witiun us of th' immortal fire, 

That animates and moulds the grosser frame ; 

And when the body sinks, escapes to heaven, 

Its native seat, and mixes with the gods. 

Armstrong^ Art of Pi^eseroing SCealthy 4. 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face. 

The heart whose softness harmonized the whole— 

And, oh I that eye was in itself a soul! 

Byrony Bride of Ahydosy i. 6. 
He had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o^er him w^t. 

Byrout Ch, A ill. 67. 
It is the soul that sees : the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries. 

Crabbey Lovers Journey, 

The soul, of origin divine,. 

God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 

In heaven’s eternal sphere shall, shine 
A star of day ! 

The sun is but. a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sity ; 

The soul, immortal as its sire. 

Shall never die. Jas^ Montgomery, 

Man is the nobler growtk our realms supply. 

And souls are ripened in our noithem.B^. 

_ _ M/re* Bcerbcmidy Innitatwn* 

.80VEBEI017TY— se» Kings, Eoyalty, 

No law betwixt two sov'reigns can dec^e. 

But that of arms—where fortune is theiudge,. 

Soldiers the lawyers, and the bar the field. 

Dry den, Love T^iumpJaint, 
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SOVEBElGKTY— continued, 

A sovereign’s great example forms a people; 

The public breast is noble, or is vile, 

As he inspires it. Thomson Sc Malletj Alfre'h 

SPAIN. 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 

Not all the marvels of Barossa's fight, 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead, 

Have won for Spain her well asserted right. 

When shall her olive-branch be free from blight ? 

When shall she breathe her from the blushing toil P 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in night, 

Ere the frank robber turn him from his spoil, 

And freedom’s stranger-tree grow native of the soil! 

Byron. Ch. H. i, 90. 

Fair land! of chivalry the old domain, 

Land of the vine and olive, lovely Spain ! 

Though not for thee with classic shores to vie 
In charms that fix th’ enthusiast’s pensive eye; 

Yet hast thou scenes of beauty, richly fraught 
With all that wakes the glow of lofty thought; 

Fountains, and vales, and rocks, whose ancient name 
High deeds have raised to mingle with their fame. 

Mrs. HemanSi Ahencerrage, iii. 
SPEAKING, SPEECH—Language. 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none. Sh. Mam. iii. 2. 
We must speak by the card, 

Or equivocation will undo us. Sh. Mam. v. 1. 

Eude am I in speech 

And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace. &h, Otli, i. % 
What mystic riddle lurks beneath thy words 
Which thou wouldst seem unwilling to express P 
Away with this ambiguous shuffling phrase, 

And let thy oracle be understood. RotcCf Fair 'Penitent, 
SPECIAL PLEADING—Law. 

O perilous mouths, 

That bear in them one and the self-same tongue. 

Either of condemnation or approof! 

Bidding the law make court’sy to their will. 

Hooking both right and wrong to the appetite, 

To follow as it draws. Sh, M. for M, ii. 4. 

SPECULATION —see Chance, Gambling. 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with ! Sh. Mach, iii. 4^ 

All’s to be fear’d where all is to bo lost. Byron, Werner* 
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f.PECTACLES. 

Between nose and eyes a strange contest arose, 

The spectacles set tnem unhappily wr^ng ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 

To wnich the said spectacles ought to belong, 

Cowper, Report of an Adjudged Case, 
SPEECHES— see Eloquence, Oratory, Rhetoric. 

Fine speeches are the instruments of knaves, 

Or fools that use them, when they want good sense ; 

Honesty needs no disguise nor ornament. Otway, 

Speech is the light, the morning of the mind ; 

It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 

Which else lie furPd and shrouded in the soul. Dryden. 
Speech P is that all ? And shall an actor found 
An universal fame on partial ground ? 

Parrots themselves speak properly by rote, 

And, in six months, my dog shall howl by note. 

I laugh at those who, when the stage they tread, 

JN’eglect the heart, to compliment the head; 

With strict propriety their cares confined 
To weigh out words, while passion halts behind: 

To syllable-dissectors they appeal. Chur chilly Rosciady 951. 
SPENDTHRIFT —see Extravagance. 

After he scores, he never pays the score : 

He ne’er pays after debts, take it before. Sh. AlVs W, iv. 3. 
Squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late ; 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, i. 550. 
Let friends of prodigals say what they will. 

Spendthrifts at homo, abroad are spendthrifts still. 

Churchill, Candidate, 619. 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 

Always at speed, and never drawing bit. 

Cotoper, Table TalJCf 686. 

RPENSER. 

Nor shall my verse that elder bard forget. 

The gentle Spenser, fancy’s pleasing son ; 

Who like a copious river, poured his song 
O’er all the mazes qf enchanted ground : 

Nor thee, his ancient master, laughing sage, 

Chaucer, whose native manners-painting verse. 
Well-moralized, shines through the Gothic cloud 
Of time and language o’er thy genius thrown. 

Thomson, Summer, 1716. 
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S3PIDBE—SPLBEK. 


SPIDEE. 

The spider’s touch, how exxjuisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Fojpe, JSJ. M, I. 217 

SPIEES. 

Who taught idiat heaven-directed spire to rise ! 

Fope, M. E. Tii. 261, 

How the tall temples, as to meet their gods, 

Ascend the skies I Young, E. T. vi. 781. 

Ye swelling hills and spacious plains ! 

Besprent from shore to shore with steeple towers, 

And spires whose silent finger points to heaven." 

Wordsworth^ Excursion, vi. 17. 

SPIEIT-RAPPING-^5^^ Ghosts. 

Hark! on the wainscot now it knocks ! 

' If thou’rt a ghost,’ cried Orthodox, 

With that affected solemn air 
Which hypocrites delight to wear. 

And all those forms of consequence 
Which fools adopt instead of sense; 

‘ If thou’rt a ghost, who from the tomb 
Stalk’st sadly silent through this gloom, 

In breach of nature’s stated laws. 

For good, or bad, or tov no cause. 

Give now nine knocks ; like priests of old, 
iNine we a sacred number hold.’ Churchill, Ghost, ii, 307 
SPIEITS 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep.— 

Why, so can I j or so can any man: 

But will they come, when you do call for them ? 

Sh. E. IV, p. 1. III. 1. 

Spirits of peace, where are ye ? are ye aU gone P 
And leave me here m wretchedness behind ye P 

8h. H. VIII. IV. 2. 

There's a sj)irit above, and a spirit below, 

A spirit of joy, and a spirit oi woe, 

The spirit above is the spirit divine, 

The spirit below is the spirit of wine. MS, 

Written about 1826, on the vaults below Forman Chapel, 

EaTcer St, 

SPLEEN. 

Hail, wayward Queen! 

Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen ; 

Parent of va^urs, and of female wit. 

Who give tn hysteric, or poetic fit, 
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SPLEEIT — continued. 

On various tempers act by various ways, 

Make some take physic, others scribble plays : 

Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 

And send the godly in a pet to pray. Rape of L. iv. 57. 

The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns; 

The lowering eye, the petulance, the frown, 

And sullen sadness, that o’ersh^e, distort. 

And mar the face of beauty, when no Cfause 
For such immeasurable woe appears; 

These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 

Sweet smiles, and bloom less transient than her own. 

Cowper^ Task, I. 455. 

SPLENDOUH—Wealth. 

What peremptory, eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 

That is not blinded by her majesty ? Sh. Loves L. L. iv. 3. 
The splendour of our rank and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things. G, Wither, 

SPOBTING, SPOBTS—s^^ ChUd, Gambling. 

In wrestling nimble and in running swift; 

In shooting steady, and in swimming strong; 

Well made to strike, to leap, to throw, to lift. 

And all the sports that shepherds are among. Spenser, 

Thick around 

Thunders the sport of those, who with the gun 
And dog, impatient bounding at the shot. 

Worse than the season desolate the fields. Thomson, Wint.78S. 
He leam’d the arts of riding, fencing, gunnery. 

And how to scale a fortress or—a nunnery. Byron, D, J. 

SPBING—May, Seasons . 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver white. 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight. Sh, Lovers L. L, v. 2. 
How de a choir of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph to the world, the youthful spring. 

The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 

Welcome the coming of the long’d-for May. T. Carew. 

In that soft season, when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers; 

When opening buds salute the welcome day, 

. And earth relenting feels the genial my,Tope,Templeof Tame, 
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SPBING— continued. 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 

While music wakes around, veil a in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. Thomson^ Spring i. 

See where surly Winter passes off. 

Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts ; 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill. 

The shattered forest, and the ravaged vale ; 

While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch. 

Dissolving snows in livid torrents lost, 

The mountains lift their green heads to the sky. Ih. Spring, 11. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun. 

And the bright bull receives him. Then no more 
Th’ expansive atmosphere is cramped with cold ; 

But, full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 

Dleecy and white, o’er all-surrounding heaven. Ib. Spring, 2G. 

Still let my song a nobler note assume, 

And sing th’ inmaive force of Spring on man ; 

When heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 
To raise his being, and serene his soul. 

Can ho forbear to join the general smile 

Of nature ? Can fierce passions vox his breast. 2Z>.SG i. 

Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 

Eock’d in the cradle of the western breeze. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 43. 

O Spring ! of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness. 
Wind-winged emblem ! brightest, best, and fairest! 

Whence comest thou, when, with dark winter’s sadness, 

The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest ? 

Sister of joy, thou art the cnild that wearest 
Thy mother’s dying smile, tender and sweet; 

Thy mother Autumn, for whose grave thou bearest 
Fresh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentle feet, 
Disturbing not the leaves, which are her winding-sheet. 

Shelhg. 

Now mighty nature bounds as from her birth. 

The sun is m the heavens, and life on earth; 

Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 

Health in the gale, and freshness in the stream. Byron, Lara, 
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8FBIKG— continued. 

Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness come!— 

Oh ! Thomson, void of rhyme as well as reason, 

How conld’st thou thus poor human nature hum P 
There’s no such season. Mood, Spring, {New Terdon*) 

The butterfly springs on its new-born wings, 

The dormouse starts from his wint’ry sleeping; 

The flowers of earth find a second birth, 

To light and life from the darkness leaping : 

The roses and tulips will soon resume 

Their youths^ first perfume and primitive bloom. 

Horace Smith, The Flower^ 
The bud is in the bough, and the leaf is in the bud^ 

And earth’s beginning now in her veins to feel the blood, 
Which, warm’d by summer suns in th’ alembic of the vine, 
From her founts will overrun in a ruddy gush of wine. 

The perfume and the bloom that shall decorate the flower, 
Are quickening in the gloom of their subterranean bower ; 
And the juices meant to feed trees, vegetables, fruits, 
Unerringly proceed to their pre-appointed roots. 

Horace Smith, First of March. 
When the warm sun that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has return’d again, 

’Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 

The first flower of the plain. Longfellow. 

Welcome, all hail to thee ! welcome, young Spring ! 

Thy sun-ray is bright on the butterfly’s wing. 

Beauty shines forth in the blossom-robed trees; 

Perfume floats by on the soft southern breeze. 

The hedges, luxuriant with flowers and balm. 

Are purple with violets, and shaded with palm, 

The zephyr-kiss’d grass is beginning to wave. 

Fresh verdure is decking the garden and grave. 

FLiza Cook, Spring. 

Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring, 

Laden with glory and light you come ; 

With the leaf, the bloom, and the butterfly’s wing, 

Making our earth a fairy home; 

The primroses glitter—the violets peep, 

And zephyr is feasting on flower and bloom; 

Arouse, ye sluggards, what soul shall sleep 

While the lark’s in the sky, and the bee’s on the palm ? 

The sweetest song, and the loudest string. 

Should pour a welcome to beautiful Spring. F. Cook, Sprmg, 

Q Q 
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8TAaE. 

The stage I chose—a subject fair and free— 

*Tis yours—‘'tia'imne—’tis public property. 

All common ethibitions open lie, 

For praise or censure, to the common eye. 

Hence are a thooisand hackney writers fed ; 

Hence Monthly Critics earn their daily bread. 

This is a general tax which all must pay, 

From those who scribble, down to those who play. 

Ckurchill^ Apologyr 186 . 

STABS—Galaitials,. Hyperbole. 

You. meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 

More by your-number than your light; 

Yon oonuuon people of the. skies, 

What are you when the moon shall rise ? 

SirS. Woiton^ ^Yoummner Beauties*- In ^ercyjMel, 

The stars of the night 
Will lend thee thy light. 

Like tapers clear'without number! Merrich, Sesp. 42. 

See, at the caE of night, 

The star of evening sheds her silver light. Gay^ Dions. 

The stars in order twinkle in the skies, 

And fall in sEence, and in silence rise. 

Broome, Paraphrase on Joh. 

But who can count the stars of heaven. 

Who sing their influence on this lower world ? 

Thomson^ Wiatter, 628. 

One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine, 

And light us deep into the Deity ! 

How boundless in magniflcence and might! 

O, what a. confluence of ethereal fires, 

From urns unnumber’d, down the steep of heaven, 

Streams to a point, and centres in my sight. 

The sky Young, N, T, 7X.' 748 

Spreads like an ocean hung on high. 

Bespangled with those, isles of Eght 
So wEdly, spirituaEy briglit. 

Who ever gaz'd upon th^ shining, 

And turn’d to earth without repining, 

Hor wish’d for wings to flee away. 

And mix with their eternal ray ? Byron, Siege of QorMh. 
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STABS— continued. 

Ye stars ! wliicli are tke poetry of Hearen I 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, ’tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar. 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves-a star. 
The stars hang bright above, Byron^ Ch. JS. in. 8b. 

Silent, as if they watch’d the sleeping earth. Coleridge. 

The stars are mansions built by Nature’s hand. 

And, haply, there the spirits of the blest 
Dwell, clothed in radiance, their immortal vest. Wordsvjorlh. 
STATESMEN—Dignity, Parliament, Patriotism, Place, Politicians. 
Tell men of high condition 
That rule affairs of state. 

Their purpose is ambition. 

Their practice only hate. Sir W> Bixlekjh. 

Forbear, ye things 

That stand upon the pinnacles of state. 

To boast your slipp’ry height! when you do fall, 

You dash yourselves in pieces, ne’er to rise : 

And he that lends you pity, is not wise. Ben Jonseut Sejnttus, 
An honest statesman to a prince. 

Is like a cedar planted by a spring ; 

The spring bathes the tree’s root, the grateful tree 
Howards it with the shadow. Webster, Dnehess of Malfy. 

You have not, as good patriots should do, studied 
The public good, but your particular ends : 

Factious among yourselves; preferring such 
To offices and honours, as ne’er read 
The elements of saving policy, 

But deeply skill’d in all the principles 

That usher to destruction. Massinger, Bondmcii. 

A statesman, that can side with every faction. 

And yet most subt’ly can untwist himeelf. 

When he hath wrought the business up to danger. 

Shirley, Court Secret. 
A statesman all but interest may forget. 

And only ought in his own strength to trust: 

*Tis not a statesman’s virtue to be just. Bari of OrrcYy^ Hen. 

Q Q 2 
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STATESMEN ‘^continued. 

For as two cheats, that play one game, 

Are both defeated of their aim; 

So those who play a game of state. 

And only cavil in deb^ato, 

Altho’ there’s nothing lost or won, 

The public business is undone, 

Which still the longer ’tis in doing, 

Becomes the surer way to ruin. Butler, Hud. 3, ii. 155. 
He that seeks safety in a statesman’s pity. 

May as well run a ship upon sharp rocks 

And hope a harbour. Sir Bob. Howard, Duke of Lerma. 

D’ye think that statesmen’s kindnesses proceed 
From any principles but their own need ? 

When they’re afraid, they’re wondrous good and free, 

But when they’re safe, they have no memory. 

Sir Bohert Howard^ Vestal Virgin. 
The bold are but the instruments o’ th’ wise, 

They undertake the dangers wo advise : 

And whilst our fabric with their fame we raise, 

We take the profit, and pay them with praise. 

Dry den. Conquest of Granada. 
Statesmen are 

The workmanship of inconsiderate favour: 

The creatures of rash love : one of those meteors 
Which monarchs raise from earth ; 

And people, woiid’ring how they came so high, 

Fear from their influence plagues, wars, and famine. 

Dryden, Maiden Queeji* 
Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend ; 

Fnnobled by himself, by all approv’d, 

And prais’d unenvied by the muse he lov’d. Pojoe, Af.jE^.v.67. 
Thus the court-wheel goes round like fortune’s ball; 

One statesman rising on another’s faU. 

Bichard Brome, Queen*s JExchange. 
Who's in or out, who moves this grand machine, 

Nor stirs my curiosity, nor spleen ; 

Secrets of state no more I wish to know 
Than secret movements of a puppet-show ; 

Let but the puppets move, I ve my desire. 

Unseen the hand which guides the master wire. 

Chur chilly Nighty 257. 
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STATESMEK —continued. 

'Wh.ene'ci’ a statesman, Whig or Tory, 

Talks loud and long 

Of serving country for their glory. 

With yearning strong; 

Needing no sovereign to regard him ; 

Look in his face: 

And be convinced that to reward him 

He wants a jDlace. Chas. Mackay, Safe Predictions. 

STATION. 

What is station high ? 

'Tis a proud mendicant; it boasts, and begs ,* 

It begs an alms of homage from the throng, 

And oft the throng denies its charity. Young^ N. T. vi; 2S7. 

fiTATUABY. 

Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And legislators seem to think in stone. Pope. 

8TATTJBE. 

In small proportion we just beauties see. 

And in snort measures life may perfect be. 

Ben JonsoUf Good Life^ Long Life. 
One finds out he’s of stature rather low ; 

Your hero always should be tall you know : 

True natural greatness all consists in height, 

Produce your voucher critic—Sergeant Kite. 

Chur chilly Posciady 1029. 

'STEEPLE. 

At leaving even the most unpleasant people 

And places, one keeps looking at the steeple. BgronyD.J.iiA^. 

STEEBING. 

Chance will not do the work—chance sends the breeze, 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very wind that wafts us towards the port. 

May dash us on the shelves—the steersman’s part 
Is vigilance; blow it rougher smooilo,.ScottyFortuneofNigelyZ^. 

•STHiLNESS—Night. 

No stir of air was there ; 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Bobs not one light seed from the feather'd grass , 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

KeatSy Hyperion, i. 7. 
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STOICS—STOMT. 


STOICS—fi^^ Pride. 

As monumental bronze, uncbang’d bis look ; 

A soul that pity touch.’d, but never shook ; 

Train’d from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook; 

Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear. 

Oampbellf Gertrude of Wyofmiirfff I. 23. 
To feel for none is the true social art 
Of the world’s stoics—men without a heart, 

STOBK. 

The stork’s the emblem of true piety ; 

Because when age has seiz’d, and made her dam 
Unfit for flight, tne grateful young one takes 
His mother on his back, provides her food, 

Repaying thus her tender care of him, 

E’er he was fit to fly, by bearing her. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Spanisrh Our ate. 

STOBM —see Tempest. 

We often see, against some storm, 

A silenoe in the heavens, the rack stand still, 

The bold wind speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death. Ski, Ham. ir. 2^ 

A red mom ever yet betoken’d 
Wreck to the seaman,, tempest to the field, 

Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 

Gust and foul flaws to herdsmen and to herds. Sh.Ven. 4" Ad^ 

Defeating oft the labours of year, 

The sultry South collects the potcifc biaat; 

At first the groves are scarcely seen to stir 
Their trembSng tops, and a still murmur runs 
Along the soft-inclining fields of corn ; 

But as the aerial tenopest fuller swells, 

And in one mighty stream, invisible, 

Imsiezme, the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o’er the sounding world. Thomson, 311.. 
A boding silence reigns, 

Dread through the dun expanse; save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm. 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 

And shakes the forest-leaf without a breatki 
Prone, to the lowest vale, aerial tribes 
Descend ; the tempest-loving raven scarce 
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8T0SM— cmtinued. 

Dares wing the dubious dusk. In. rueful gaza^ 

The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavena 
Cast a deploring eye, by man forsook. 

Who to tne crowded cottage hies him fast. 

Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave, lb, SummtiF, 1116. 
A thousand miles from land,are we. 

Tossing about on the roaring sea-; 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast: 

The sails are scattered abroad, like weeds ; 

The strongmasts shake, like quivering reeds ; 

The migh^ cables, and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength disdains. 

They strain and they crack, and hearts like stone 
Their natural hard proud strength disown. 

Barry Cornwall^ Stormy Petrel, 

STOEY, STOEY-TELLINa. 

A story should, to please, at least seem true, 

Be apropos, weU told, concise, and new: 

And whensoe’er it deviates from these rules. 

The wise will sleep and leave applause to fools. SUilinyfteei, 

A story, in whicl native humour reigns, 

Is often useful, always entertains; 

A graver fact enlisted on your side 
May furnish illustration, well applied; 

But sedentary weavers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 

^Tis the most asinine employ on earth, 

To hear them teU of parentage and birth. 

And echo conversations dull and d^, 

Embellish’d with, he said, and so said T, Ocnoperi Oowoen 203. 

Story ! God bless you ! I have none to^telly sirv* 

Canningf The Friend sof JEbtimanity. and the\KmJjfyriiidkr, 

I cannot say how the truth may be; 

I te^ the tme aa. ’twas told to me* Sir TK SaoU, Bay) Ji^ >22. 

8TEAKOENESS. 

’Twas strange, ’twas passing strange, 

'Twas pitiful; ’twas wondrous pitii^ Gtihi r* 3. 

8TEAWBEEEY. 

The strawberry grows undemoatliihe. nettle 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen .heat' 

Neighbour d.bgr. fruit of baser qmdity. SU, Sm, v, i. 1* 



GOO STItEAM:S—STRUGGLES, STRUGGLING, 

STBEAM8. 

The current that with jjentle murmur glides, 

Thou know'st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 

But when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with th’ enamell’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in liis pilgrimage. Sh. Tm O. ii. 7. 

Streams, as if created for Ins use. 

Pursue the track of his directing wand, 

Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now slow, 

How murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades. 

Cowper, Task {on Capability Brown)^ iii. 776. 
STEENGTH —see Force. 

O, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it luce a giant. Sh. M.for M. ii. 2. 

What is strength, without a double share 
Of wisdom ? Vast, unwieldy, burthensome ; 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties ; not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command. 

Sam. Ay. 63. 

STEIKES. 

A mechanic his labour will often discard 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes; 

But a clock, and its case is uncommonly hard, 

Will continue to work though it strikes. 

JBLoodf Epigram on the Superiority of Machinery. 

STEIVING. 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 

They do confound their skill in covetousness. Sh. K. J. iv. 2. 

How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell; 

Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. Sh. Lear, i. 4. 

STBOLLEBS ^see Players. 

The strolling tribe; a despicable xe,QQ.ChurchillyApology. 

8TEUGGLES, BTBUGGLIEG —Danger, Greatness. 

The smallest effort is not lost; 

Each wavelet on the ocean toss’d 
Aids in the ebb tide or the flow; 

Each rain-dibp makes some flow’ret blow 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 

Chas. Mackay^ the Old and Eew, 44 
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STBTTMPET. 

'Tis the strumpet^s plague 

To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one. Sh, 0th, iv. 1, 
STUDENTS, STUDY. 

Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks ; 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 

“Save base authority from others* books. Sh, Loves L. L, 1 .1* 
Study evermore is overshot : 

While it doth study to have what it would, 

It doth forget to do the thing it should: 

And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 

*Tis won, as towns with fire ; so won, so lost. Sh.L. L. L, 1 .1. 
Universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries ; 

As motion, and long-during action tires 

The sinewy vigour of the traveller. Sh. Love's L. L. iv. 3. 

Fall to them, as you find your stomach serves you : 

No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en ; 

In brief, Sir, study what you most affect. Sh. Tam. S. i. 1. 
Man, that thinks to force and strain 
Beyond its natural sphere, his brain, 

In vain torments it on the rack,' 

And, for improving, sets it back. Butler^ Sat. 2. 

With curious art the brain, too finely wrought. 

Preys on itself, and is destroy’d by thought: 

Constant attention wears the active mind, 

Blots out her powers, and leaves a blank behind. 

Churchilly Ep. to Hogarth^ 645. 
if not to some peculiar end design'd 
Study’s the specious trifling of the mind, 

Or is at best a secondary aim, 

A chase for sport alone, and not for game. Young^ L. F. ii. 67. 
STUPIDITY—Polly, Simplicity. 

Blocks are better cleft with wedges. 

Than tools of sharp or subtle edges, 

And dullest nonsense has been found 

By some to be the most profound. Butler^ Pindaric OdCf 4. 
STYLE—Language, Poetry. 

The lives of trees lie only in the barks. 

And in their styles the wit of greatest clerks. Butlei\ Sat, 2. 
In all you write be neither low nor vile: 

The meanest thing may have a proper style. 

Dry deny Art of Poetry y I. 73. 
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STYLE— continued. 

Be sure avoid set pliraaes vrlien jmt write. 

The xuroal-way of speeck is more polite^ Ooid^ 

SUBJECTS. 

Subjects are stiff-ueck’d animala: they soon 
Feel slackened reins, and.throw the rider down. 

I>nfdm, Aui'engzebe, 

SUBMISSI0N~j^<9 Obedience. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman’s key, 

With bated breath, and. whispering humbleness. 

Say this P Sh, M. qf Yen. i, 3. 

You shall be as a father to my youth 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear : 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 

To your well practis’d, wise directions. H, if, 2. v. 2. 

SUCC£SS>-«^ AppUiue, Bate, Indas^y, Perseverance, 

Didst thou never hear, 

That things ill got had ever bad success ? S/i. H, vi, 3. ii. 2. 
Good.success 

Is oft more fatal far than bad,, one winning throw. 

Cast from a flattering die, may-tempt a gamester 

To hazard his whole fortunes. Chapman^ Revenge for) Honor. 

In tracing human story, we shall find 
The cruel more successful than the kind. 

Sir W, Davenaniy Siege €>f Rhodes. 
If well thou hast begun, go omforetright^ 

It is the end that crowns us, not the fight. 

HenricJc, ApA.:34D. 

Conquer we shall, but we must first contend; 

’Tis not the fight that crowns us, butihe end*. 7J. 341. 

If all things by success are understood, 

Men that make war, grow wicked to be good. 

HowarAy Indian Qheen, 

Virtue, without success, 

Is a fair picture shewn by an ill light; 

But lucky men are favourites of heaven 

All own the chief, when fortune owits the cause. 

Dryden, 8panish}RHar^ 
'Tis not in mortals to command success ; 

But we’U do more, Sempeonin»r-w»lll dewiroit.. 
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SUCCESS— continued. 

Had I miscarried, I liad been a villain : 

For men judge actions always by events: 

But when we manage by a just foresi|jht, 

Success is prudence, and possession right* 

Higgtfns^ Gemroiis Cmquerior. 
It is success that colours all in life: 

Success makes fools admir’d, makes villains honest; 

All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 
Fawns on success, and power, howe’er acquir’d. 

Thomson, Agamemnon, v. 1. 
What; though success will not attend on all, 

Who bravely dares must sometimes risk a fall. 

SmolleH, Advice, 207. 

SUFFEEING, SUFFERANCE. 

Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. Sh. M. of Ten. i. 3. 

The poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corp’ral sufferance feels a pang as great 

As when a giant dies. Sh. M.for Jf. in. 1. 

We by our Sufferings learn to prize our bliss ; 

Like early lovers, whose unpractis’d hearts 
Were long the may-game of malicious arts. 

When once they mid their jealousies were vain, 

With double heat renew their fires again. 

Dry den, Astrcea Dedux, 210. 
Suffering is sweet when honour doth adorn it. 

Who slights revenge P not he that fears, but scorns it. 

Sheffield, Dnke of Buckingham. 

SUICIDE —see Death, Despair, Immertality. 

Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life* 

Cuts off so many years of fearing death, C. iii, 1. 

I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life. Bh. Jul. C. v. i. 

To be or not to be ; that is the question ; 

Whether't is nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The atings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And, by opposing, end them P To die*-to sleep 
Ho more,—and, by a sleep, to* saw w© end 
The heart>ache, and the tWisaad natonal shooki. 

That fiesh is heir to; ’tds a^eonsnmmation 

Devoutly to be wished. Sh. Sam. in. 1 
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SUICIDE ^continued. 

Who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
'That patient merit of the unwortliy take, 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Sh. Ham. iii. 1 

-He 

That kills himself t’ avoid misery, fears it; 

And at the best shows a bastard valour. 

Massingery Maid of Honour. 

Says he, to kill himself a brave man scorns; 

So, instead of his throat, he cut his corns. 

Kennyy Major McPhersony a Song. 
WTiat torments are allotted those sad spirits 
Who, groaning with the burden of despair, 
iNo longer will endure the cares of life. 

But boldly set themselves at liberty, 

Through the dark caves of death to wander on, 

Like wilder’d travellers without a guide ; 

Eternal rovers in the gloomy maze. Lee. 

When all the blandishments of life are gone, 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave lire on. 

G. Setcell, The Suicide. 

Fear, guilt, despair, and moon-struck frenzy rush 
On voluntary death: the wise, the brave, 

When the fierce storms of fortune round them roar, 

Combat the billows with redoubled force : 

Then, if they perish ere the port is gain’d, 

'They sink with decent pride ; and from the deep 
Honour retrieves them bright as rising stars. 

Fenton, Mariamnc. 

If there be an hereafter. 

And that there is, conscience, uninfluenc’d 
And suffer’d to speak out, tells every man, 

Then must it be an awftd thing to die ; 

More horrid yet to die by one’s own hand. Blair, Grave, 398. 

Our time is fix’d ; and all our days are number’d ! 

How long, how short, we know not; this wo know, 

Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, 

dare to stir till heaven shall give permission. 

Blair, Grave^ 417^ 
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SinCIDE— cordimied. 

To nin away 

From this world’s ills, that, at the very worst, 

Will soon blow o’er, thinking to mend ourselves 
By boldly venturing on a world unknown, 

And plunging headlong in the dark !—’t is mad ! 

No frenzy half so desperate as this. Blair, Grave, 425. 

When affliction thunders o’er our roofs ; 

To hide our heads, and run into our graves, 

Shows us no men, but makes us fortune’s slaves. 

Jno, Jones, Adrasta. 

How ! leap into the pit our life to save ? 

To save our life leap all into the grave. 

Cowper, The Needless Alarm, 107. 
My spirit sliriink not to sustain 
The searching throes of ceaseless pain : 

Nor sought the self-accorded grave 

Of ancient fools and modern knave. Bj/ron, Giaour, 

He, with delirious laugh, the dagger hurl’d, 

And burst the ties that bound him to the world ! 

Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, 

SUIT, SUITOR. 

Mistress, look on me. 

Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 

What humble suit attends thy answer there. 

Sh, Loves Tj, L. v. 2. 

Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 

And loved to plead, lament, and sue ; 

Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain, 

For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. Scott, Marmion^ v. 9. 

SUMMER. 

From bright’ning fields of ether fair disclos’d 
Child of the sun, refulgent summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through nature's depth ; 

He comes attended by the sultry hours, 

And ever-fanning breezes, on his way : 

While, from his ardent look, the turning spring 
Averts her Ijlushful face ; and earth and shies. 

All-smiling, to his hot dominion leaves. Thomson, Summer, l,. 

8UN— 5^ Dawn, Evening, Morning. 

The glorious sun. 

Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist; 

Turning, with splendour of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold, Sh, K, John, irr. 1. 
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continued. 

What light through yonder -window breaks ? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! 

Arise, fair sun, and kill Ihe envious moon. Sh. 'Mom, ii. 2. 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye. 

The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew to dry. Sh. Mo^n. ii. 3. 
All the world’s bravery that delights our eyes, 

Is but thy several liveries : 

Thou the rich dye on them bestow'st, 

Thy pencil paints this landscape as thou go’st. Cowley. 

The sunshine broken in the rill. 

Though turned astray, is sunshine still. 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, The Fire- Worshippers. 
And see the sun himself! on wings 
Of glory up the east he springs. 

Angel of light! who from the time 
Those heavens began their march sublime, 

Hath first of all the starry choir 

Trod in his Maker’s steps of fire ! Moore, Lalla Mookh. 

Thou material god ! 

And representative of the unknown, 

Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chief star ! 

Centre of many stars !—which mak’st our earth 

Endurable, and temperest the hues 

And hearts of all who walk within thy rays ! 

Sire of the seasons ! Monarch of the climes, 

And those who dwell in them ! for near or far, 

Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee. 

E’en as our outward aspects,—thou dost rise, 

And shine and sot in glory! . Byroriy Manfred, in. 2. 

I marvel not, O sun ! that unto thee 
In adoration man should bow the knee, 

And pour the prayer of mingled awe and love ; 

For like a God thou art, and on thy way 
Of glory sheddest, with benignant ray. 

Beauty and life and joyance from above. 'Southey. 

SUNBEAM. 

Sunbeam of summer ! oh! what is like thee, 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 

One thing is like thee to mortals given,— 

The faith touching ail things with hues of heaven. 
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BTJNFLOWER. 

The lofty follower of the Biin, 

Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow leaves, 

Drooping’ all night; and when he warm returns, 

Points her enamour’d bosom to his ray. Thomson j Summer ^ 216. 
SUNDAY—Sabbath. 

E’en Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me. 

Poxie, Tip, to Arh, 12. 

SUNRISE—Dawn^ Morniag. 

Yonder comes the powerful ting of day 
Pejoicing in the^ east. The lessening cloud, 

The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow, 

Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo ! now, apparent all, 

Aslant the dew-bright earth and colour’d air 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 

And sheds the shining day, that burnish’d plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering streams, 

High gleaming from afar. Thomson, Summer, 81. 

Prime cheerer, light! 

Of aU material beings first and best t 
Efilux divine ! Nature’s resplendent robe ! 

Without whose vesting beauty all were wrapt 

In unessential gloom ; and thou, O sun I 

Soul of surrounding worlds 1 in whom best seen 

Shines out thy maker! ‘ Thomson, Summer, 90.' 

I say the sun is a most glorious sight, 

I’ve seen him rise full oft, indeed of late 
I have sat up on purpose all the night, 

Which hastens, as physicians say, one’s fate; 

And so all ye, who would be in the right 
In health and purse, begin your day to date 
From day-break, and when coffin’d at fourscore. 

Engrave upon the plate, you rose at Byron, D. J, ll. 140. 
SUNSET —see Evening, Night. 

The sun, when he from noon declines. 

And with abated heat less fiercely shines, 

Seems to grow milder as he turns away. 

Pleasing himself with the remains of day. • Dryden, 

Bless’d be the hour, 

The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
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SITNSET— continued. 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seem'd stirr’d with prayer. Byvon^ 

*Tis sunset: to the firmament serene, 

The Atlantic wave reflects a gorgeous scene ; 

Broad in the cloudless west a belt of gold 
Girds the blue hemisphere ; above, unroll’d, 

The keen clear air grows palpable to sight. 

Embodied in a flush of cnmson light. 

Jas, Montgomery^ Greenland, B. v.- 
Dipp’d in the hues of sunset, wreath’d in zones, 

The clouds are resting on their mountain thrones ; 

One peak alone exalts its glacier crest, 

A golden paradise, above the rest; 

Thither the day with lingering steps retires, 

And in its own blue element expires. Ih. b. in^ 

SUPERFLUITY. 

If ye know 

Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 
Your message like to end so much in vain ? 

Milton, P. L. IV. 832, 

SUPERIORITY ^sce Eminence. 

He, above the rest 

In shape and nature proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower. Milton^ P. X. i. 689^ 

SUPERSTITION—Gipsies. 

‘ Alas ! you know the cause too well: 

The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 

Then, to contribute to my loss. 

My knife and fork were laid across ; 

On Friday too ! the day I dread ! 

Would I were safe at home in bed ! 

Last night (I vow to heaven ’tis true) 

Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 

JSText post some fatal news shall tell, 

God send my Cornish friends are well!’ Gay, Fable IT- 

Force first made conquest, and that conquest law, 

Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then shar’d the tyranny, then lent it aid. 

And gods of conqu’rors, slaves of subjects made : 

She, midst the lightning’s blaze and thunders sound, 

When rock’d the mountains, and when groan’d the ground^ 
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SJSV'ERSTUlO'Si^continued. 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray 
To power unseen, and mightier far than they : 

She, from the rending earth and bursting skies, 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 

Here fix’d the dreadful, there the blest abodes; 

Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. 

Pope, JE. M. III. 245. 

England a fortune-telling host, 

As numerous as the stars could boast,— 

Matrons, who toss the cup, and see 

The grounds of fate in grounds of tea. Chur chill. Ghost, i.llo. 
I have led 

A life too stirring for those vague beliefs 

That superstition builds in solitude. L. E. Landon. 

Superstition must throw off religion’s disguise ; 

For men, now enlighten’d, not darkling like owls, 

While they reverence priests who are holy and wise. 

Will no longer be hoodwink’d by cassocks or cowls. 

JSorace Smith, Q^uarrel of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
’Tis a history 

Handed from ages down ; a nurse’s tale— 

Which children, open-ey’d and mouth’d, devour ; 

And thus as garrulous ignorance relates, 

We learn it and believe. Southey, Thalaba, iv. 

What a reasonless machine 

Can superstition make the reas’ner man ! Miller, Mahomet. 

SUPPLENESS — see Deceit, Hypocrisy, Obsequiousness, Sycophancy. 
How hard for real worth to gain its price : 

A man shall make his fortune in a trice, 

If blest with pliant, though but slender sense, 

Feign’d modesty, and rem impudence. 

A supple knee, smooth tongue, an easy grace, 

A curse within, a smile upon his face. Young, L. of F. iii. 256. 

SURFEIT — see Excess, Gluttony, Satiety. 

As surfeit is the father of much fast. 

So every scope, by. the imnioderate use. 

Turns to resfipftint. Sh, M>for M. \. 3. 

They surfeited with honey: and began 

To loathe the tftite of sweetness, whereof little 

More than a little i3 by much too much. Sh» Hen, iv. i. 3, 2. 

B B 
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SITBPRISE—SWALLOW. 


STJBPBT8E— see Amazement, Astonishment. 

Tke things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there. Pope^ Ep, to Arh^ 
The handsome bar-maids stare, as mute as fishes ", 

And sallow waiters, frighten’d, drop their dishes ! P. Pindar, 
Were his eyes open ? Yes, and his mouth tod ;— 

Surprise has this effect, to make one dumb. 

Yet leave the gate, which eloquence slips through, 

As wide as if a long speech were to come, Byron, D, X 

SUSPENSE— see Crime. 

For thee the fates, severely kind, ordain 
A cool suspense, from pleasure or from pain. Pope, 

SUSPICION — see Conscience, Jealousy, Love. 

See, what a ready tongue suspicion hath ! 

He that but fears the thing he would not know, 

Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others’ eyes. 

That what he feared is chanced. 8h. H, iv, 2, i. 1. 

He that will live of all cares dispossess’d. 

Must shun the bad, aye, and suspect the best. 

Merrick, Aph, 245. 

I would not wrong 

Virtue, so tried, by the least shade of doubt • 

Undue suspicion is more abject baseness 

Even than the guilt suspected. Aaron Rill, 

Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 

With its own weight impedes more than it protects. 

Byron, Werner, 

Suspect!—that’s a spy’s office. Oh ! we lose 
Ten thousand precious moments in vain words. 

And vainer fears. Byron, Sardanapalus, ii. 

And shall we all condemn and all distrust, 

Because some men are false and some unjust ? 

Forbid it heaven ; for better ’twere to be 
Duped of the fond impossibility— 

Of light and radiance which sleep’s visions gave. 

Than thus to live suspicion’s bitter slave. Mrs, Norton, 
SWALLOW. 

When Autumn scatters his departing gleams, 

Warned of approaching Winter, gathered, play 
The swallow-people; and tossed widp around 
O'er the calm sky, in convolution swift. 

The feathered eady floats ; rejoicing once, 

Ere to their wintry slumbers they retire. Thomson, Aut, 834, 
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SWANS. 

The swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet. Milton, F. L, vii. 438. 

The stately-sailing swan 
Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale ; 

And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier isle, 

Protective of his young. Thormon, SpHng, 775. 

SWEANING— see Boasting, Oaths. 

When perjury, that heaven-defying vice, 

Sells oaths by tale, and at the lowest price, 

Stamps God’s own name upon a lie just made, 

To turn a penny in the way of trade. Cowper, Table Talk, 421. 
What follows next, let cities of great name. 

And regions long since desolate proclaim. 

And hast thou sworn, on every slight pretence. 

Till perjuries are common as bad pence. 

While thousands, careless of the damning sin, 

Kiss the book’s outside who ne’er look within ? Ih.Exp. SvSG. 
Take not His name, who made thy tongue, in vain ; 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse. Herbert,Church 

SWEET BNIAE. 

Prom this bleeding hand of mine, 

Take this sprig of eglantine; 

Which, though sweet unto your smell. 

Yet, the fretful briar will tell, 

He who plucks the sweets shall prove 

Many thorns to be in love. Hen'iclc, Amatory Ode. 44. 

SWEETNESS. 

Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. Sh. R. n. i. 3. 

Your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 

And leave them honeyless. Sh, Jul. C. v. 1. 

Sweets to the sweet; farewell, Sh.Ham. v. 1. 

Your words are like the notes of dying swans— 

Too sweet to last. Dryden. 

How sweet must be the lips that guard that tongue ! 

Farquhar, Constant Couple, iil. 

SWIFTNESS. 

I go, I go, look how I go; 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. Sh, JMid, lu. 2. 

N R 2 
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Shipwreck. 

Cheer’d by the Inilder beam, the sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well-known pool, whose crystal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. Awhile lie stands 
Gazing th’ inverted landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 

Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 

His ebon tresses and his rosy cheek 

Instant emerge ; and through th’ obedient wave, 

At each short breathing by his lip repcll’d, 

With arms and legs according well, he makes. 

As humour leads, an easy winding path ; 

While, from his polish’d sides, a dewy light 

Effuses on the pleas’d spectators round. Thomson, Sum. 1243. 

There was one did battle with the storm 

With careless, desperate force; full many times 

His life was won and lost, as though he recked not— 

No hand did aid him, and he aided none— 

Alone he breasted the broad wave, alone 

That man was saved, Maturin, Bertram, \. 3. 

How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring. 

The wave aU roughen’d ; with a swimmer’s stroke 
Fling the billows back from my drench’d hair. 

And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 

Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 

The waves as they rose, and prouder still 

The loftier they uplifted me. Byron, Tcoo Foscari, i. 1. 

SWISS ALPS. 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 172. 
SYCOPHAKTS, SYCOPHANCY—5^5 Courtiers, Obseqtuiousness, Time¬ 
serving. 

You are meek, and humble-mouth’d ; 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 

With meekness and humility • but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 

* 8h. H. VIII. u. 4. 

See how he sets his countenance for deceit, 

And promises a lie before he speaks. Dri^den. 
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SYMPATHY—5^ Kindness, Love, Music, Nature, Sensibility. 

How much better it is to weep at joy 

Thau to joy at weeping. SA, M. Ado, i, 1. 

What my tongue dares not, that my heart shall say. 

SA, B. ir. V. 5, 

Thou hast given me, in this beauteous face, 

A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 

If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. SL Hen. vi. 2. i. L 
The eye that will not weep another's sorrow, 

Should boast no gentler brightness than the glare 

That reddens in the eyeball of the wolf. Masshiger. 

Like will to like ; each creature loves his kind, 

Chaste words proceed still from a bashful mind. 

Herrick, Aph. 293. 

Oh! who the exquisite delights can tell, 

The joy which mutual confidence imparts P 
Or who can paint the charm unspeakable, 

Which links in tender bands two faithful hearts P 

Mrs. Tighe, Psyche. 

There’s nought in this bad world like sympathy: 

’Tis so becoming to the soul and face— 

Sets to soft music the harmonious sigh. 

And robes sweet friendship in a Brussels lace. Byron, D. J. 
There are ten thousand tones and signs 
Wo hear and see, but none defines— 

Involuntary sparks of thought. 

Which strike from out the heart overwrought, 

And form a strange intelligence. 

Alike mysterious and intense. 

Which link the burning chain that binds 
Without their wiU, young hearts and minds ; 

Conveying as the electric wire. 

We know not how, the absorbing fire. Ib. Mazeppa, vi. 234. 
Oh 1 ask not, hope not, thou too much 
Of sympathy below : 

Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the same fountain flow : 

Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet— 

Such ties would make this life of ours 

Too fair for ought so fleet. Mrs. Hematis, 

Close as the fondest links could strain, 

Turned with my very heart he CTew, 

And by that fate which breaks the chain, 

The heart is almost broken too. T. Moore, Juvenile Poems^ 
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STMPATHT—SYNODS. 


BYM.’P 

Our hearts, my love, were form’d to be 
The geuuiue twins of sympathy, 

They live in one sensation : 

In joy or grief, but most in love. 

Like chords in unison they move. 

And thrill with like vibration. T. Moore, Sy.mpathy, to Julia, 

Whose hearts in every thought are one, 

Whose voices utter the same wills, 

Answering, as echo doth some tone 
Of fairy music ’mong the hills. 

So like itself we seek in vain 

Which is the echo, which the strain, lb. Loves of the Angels, 
How bless’d the heart that has a friend 
A sympathising ear to lend 
To troubles too great to smother ? 

For as ale and porter, when flat, are restor’d 
Till a sparkling bubbling head they afford. 

So sorrow is cheer’d by being pour’d 

From one vessel into another. Hood, Miss Kitmamegg. 
A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 

While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 

A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 

And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 

“ Oh, never was knight such a sorrow that bore,- 
Oh, never was maid so deserted before.” 

‘‘ From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 

And jump in together for sympathy!” 

At length spoke the lass, ^twixt a smile and a tear; 

“ The weather is cold for a watery bier, 

When the summer returns, we may easily die v 

Till then let us sorrow in sympathy.’* Reginald Heher. 

I know thee not—and yet our spirits seem 
Together link’d by sympathy and love, 

And, like the mingled waters of a stream, 

Our thoughts and fancies all united rove. Mrs, Wdhg, {Am.) 

SYNODS. 

Synods are mystical bear-gardens, 
where elders, deputies, church-wardens, 

And other members of the court, 

Manage the Babylonish sport. Rutlev', Hud, i. nr. 1095. 
Synods are whelps o^ th’ Inquisition, 

A mongrel breed of like pernition. Butler, Hud. i. in. 1154. 
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TAILORS. 

O monstrous arrogance ! tkou liest 
Thou thread, thou thimble, 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail, 

Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter-cricket, thou:— 

Brav'd in mine own house with a skein of thread! 

Away thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant; 

Or I shall so be-mete thee with thy yard, 

As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou liv’st! 

Sh, Tam. S. iv. 3. 

TAIiR— see Astonishment, Fear, Life, Story. 

This act is an ancient tale new told ; 

And, in the last repeating, troublesome, 

Being urged at a time unreasonable. Sh. K. John, iv. 2. 

An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. /SA. Tt. in. iv.4. 
They gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghostly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O'er some new-open’d grave, and, (strange to tell,) 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. Blair^ Grave, 67. 

TALENTS, 

Talents angel-bright, 

If wanting worth, are shining instruments 

In false ambition's hand, to finish faults 

Illustrious, and give infamy renown. Young, U. T vr. 273. 

TALIACOTIirS. 

So learned Taliacotius, from 
The brawny part of porter’s bum. 

Cut. supplemental noses, which 
Would last as long as parent breech : 

But when the date of Nock was out, 

Ofl* dropt the sympathetic snout. Butler^ Sud. i. 281. 

TALKING— see Boasting, Bores, Eloquence, Tediousness, Words. 

You cram these words into mine ears, against 

The stomach of my sense. Sh. Temp. ii. 1. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words : and I do know 

A many fools that stand in better place, 

Gamisn'd hke him, that for a tricksy word 

Defy the matter. ISh. M. of Fen. iii. 5. 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 

Our ears are cudgel’d; not a word of his, 

But bufiets better than a fist of France : 

Zounds! I was never so bethump’d with words, 

Since I first called my brother's father, dad. Sh. K. John, ii. 2. 
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TALKING—TAMPBEING. 


TAXK1N0— continued. 

Wliy, what a wasp-stung and impatient fool 
Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood ; 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ! 

8h. jff. VI, part 1. I. 3. 
We will not stand to prate. 

Talkers are no good doers ; be assured 

We go to use our hands, and not our tongues. S/j. JSic. ill, i. 3. 

I’ll talk a word with this same learned Theban :— 

What is your study ? Sh, Lear^ iii. 4. 

But words are words ; I never yet did hear, 

That the bruis’d heart was pierced through the ear. 

Sh. 0th. I. 3. 

But still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore, with greater ease ; 

And with its everlasting clack. 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack. Butler, Hud. 3, ii. 443. 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend; 

But words once spoken can never be recall’d. Roscommon. 

My tongue within my lips I rein. 

For who talks much must talk in vain ; 

We from the wordy torrent fly ; 

Who listens to the cliatt’riug pye. Gay, Fable, Introduction. 

On folly’s lips eternal tattlings dwell; 

Wisdom speaks little, but that little well. 

So lengthening shades the sun’s decline betray, 

4nd shorter shadows mark meridian day. S. Bishop. 

Words learn’d by rote, a parrot may rehearse. 

But talking is not always to converse; 

Not more distinct from harmony divine, 

The constant creaking of a country sign. Cowper^ Conversation, 

TALLNESS. 

She, in sooth. 

Possess’d an air and grace by no means common ; 

Her stature tall—I hate a dumpy woman. Byron, D, J, i. 61. 

TAHFEEIN0. 

At once all law all settlement control, 

And mend the parts by ruin of the whole ; 

The tampering world is subject to this curse 
To physic their disease into a worse.” 

Quoted by Mr. Lowe on the Reform Bill, June 1st, 1866. 
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TASSO. 

Tasso is their glory and their shame. 

Hark to his strain! and then survey his cell! 

And see how dearly earn'd Torquato’s fame, 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell: 

The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scatter’d the clouds away ; and on that name attend. 

B^roUf Ch. K. IV. 36.. 

Peace to Torquato’s injured shade ! Hwas his 
In life and death to be the mark where wrong 
Aim’d with her poison’d arrows,—but to miss. 

Oh, victor unsurpass’d in modern song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on. 

And not the whole combin’d and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine ? though all in one 
Condens’d their scatter’d rays, they would not form a sun. 

Byron, Ch, //. iv. 39. 

TASTE. 

They never taste who always drink ; 

They always talk who never think. 

Prior, On a passage in the Scaligeriana. 
Talk what you will of taste, my friend, you’ll find 
Two of a face as soon as of a mind. Pope, Im, of Hor, 2, ii. 268. 

For what has Virro painted, built, and planted ? 

Only to show how many tastes he wanted. 

What brought Sir Vistb’s ill-got wealth to waste ? 

Some demon whispered, “ Yisto! have a taste.” 

Pope, M. PJ^ IV. 13. 

Good native taste, though rude, is seldom wrong, 

Be it in music, painting, or in song; 

But this, as well as other faculties. 

Improves with age and ripens by degrees. 

Armstrong, Taste, 26. 

’Tis chiefly taste, or blunt, or gross or fine. 

Makes life insipid, bestial, or divine ; 

Better be born with taste to little rent, 

Than the dull monarch of a continent; 

Without this bounty which the gods bestow. 

Can Fortune make one favourite happy ? No. 

Armstrong, Benevolence, 48.. 



TATTLERS—TEACHERS, TEACHING. 


TATTLEBS. 

Beware of tattlers; keep your ear 
Close stopt against the tales they bear, 

Fruits of their own invention ; 

The separation of chief friends 
Is what their kindness most intends ; 

Their sport is your dissension. CowpeTf Friendship^ 16. 

TAVEBNS. 

Souls of poets dead and gone. 

What elysium have ye known. 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid tavern ? Keats, Mermaid Taxiern. 
Would you have each blessing full. 

Hither fly and live with Bull, 

Feast for body, feast for mind. 

Best of welcome, taste refin’d. 

Bull does nothing here by halves. 

All other landlords are but calves. 

Lord Frshine, N. Q. Sep. Sth, 1866. 

TAXATION, TAXES. 

These exactions 

Whereof my sovereign would have note, they are 

Most pestilent to th’ hearing ; and, to bear ^em 

The back is sacrifice to th’ load. Sh. IT, Yiii. n. 1. 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wrin^ 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash, 

By any indirection. Sh. Jul, C. iv. 3. 

In things a moderation keep ; 

Kings ought to shear, not skin their sheep. Herrick^Aph.lSd, 
What is’t to us if taxes rise or fall ? 

Thanks to our fortune, we pay none at all, Churchill, Ni. 263. 
TEA. 

The gentle fair on nervous tea relies. 

Whilst gay good-nature sparitles in her eyes ; 

An inoflEensive scandal fluttering round, 

Too rough to tickle, and too light to wound. Crabhe^ Inebriety* 

TEACHEBS, TEACEUN0—Bduoation, 

I have laboured. 

And with no little study, that my teaching 
And the strong course of my authority. 

May go one way. 8%, FL TSl. 2. 

Teachers men honour, learners they allure ; 

But learners teaching, of contempt are sure. 

^ Crahhe, Learned Boy* 
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TEAES— see Affection, Grief, Love, Petitions, Weeping. 

The big round tears 

Cours’d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase. 8h. IT, X. n. 1. 

What’s the matter, 

That this distemper’d messenger of wet, 

The many coloured Iris, rounds thine eye. Sh. AlVs W, l 3. 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew. 

Perchance shall dry your pities : but I have 
That honourable grief lodg’d here, which bums 
Worse than tears drown. Sh. Wini. T. ii. 1. 

Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 

For villany is not without such rheum ; 

And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 

Tike rivers of remorse and innocency. 8h. JT. John^ iv. 3. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks ; 

My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears. 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effusion of such manly drops. 

This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul, 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d 

Than had 1 seen the vaulted top of heaven 

Figur’d quite o’er with burning meteors. Sh> IT. Jolirij v. 2. 

The pretty and sweet manner of it forc’d 

Those waters from me which I would have stopp’d ; 

But I had not so much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

Amd gave me up to tears. S. v* iv. 6. 

To weep, is to make less the depth of grief: 

Tears, then, for babes ; blows and revenge for me ! 

Sh. K. VI. 3, II. 1. 
What I should say. 

My tears gainsay : for ever^ w^ord I speak, 

"Ye see, I drink the water ot mine eyes. Ih, 3. v. 4. 

Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt tears, 

ShamM their aspects with store of childish drops. 

Sk. Bic. in, 1. 2. 

I did not think to shed a single tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc’d me. 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

SJLir. VIZI. III. 2. 

He ha^ strangled his language in his tears. Ib. v. 1. 
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TEAB8 — continued. 

Touch me with noble anger ! 

O, let not woman^s weapons, water-drops, 

Btain my man's cheek! 81i, Lear^ ii. 4^ 

Patience and sorrow strove, 

Which should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once : those happy smiles 
That play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 
What guests were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropp'd. Sh, Lear^ iv, 3. 

Then fresh tears 

Stood on her cheeks ; as doth the honey-dew 

Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. Sh. Til. AmK 

Venus smiles not in a house of tears. Sli. Horn. iv. 1. 

* O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 

But with the inundation of the eyes. 

What rocky heart to water will not wear? Comp. 42. 

Heav’n, that knows 
The weakness of our natures, will forgive. 

Nay, must applaud love’s debt, when decent paid : 

Nor can the bravest mortal blame the tear 

Which glitters on the bier of fallen worth. Shirley ^ Parricide. 

She by the river sat, and sitting there,. 

She wept, and made it deeper by a tear. Herrichf Anacr. 332. 
Thrice he assay’d, and thrice in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. Milton^ P, Z. i. 619. 
And sorrow too finds some relief. 

In tears which wait upon our grief. Waller. 

There’s not a tear that falls from those dear eyes, 

But makes my heart weep blood. Lee, Mithridates. 

Believe these tears, which from my wounded heart, 

Bleed at my eyes. Dryden, Spanish Frdar. 

Thy tears are no reproach : 

Tears oft look graceful on the manly cheek ; 

The cruel cannot weep. /Lo, friendship’s eye 
Gives thee the drop it would refuse itself. 

Thomson^ Sophonisha^ v. 1. 

Of nature’s tears 

I would not rob thee : they invigorate virtue, 

Soften at once and fortify the heart; 

But when they rise to speak this deaerate language, 

They then grow tears of weakness. Thomson, ML ^ ML, i v. 7,. 
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T£ABS— continued. 

Hide not thy tears ; weep boldly and be proud 
To give the flowing virtue manly way ; 

'Tis nature’s mark to know an honest heart by. 

Shame on those breasts of stone that cannot melt 

In soft adoption of anothfjr’s sorrow* Aaron Rill^ Ahira. 

See the tide working upward to his eye, 

And stealing from him in large silent drops, 

Without his leave. Young, JBusiris, 

The eye, that will not weep another’s sorrow, 

Should boast no gentler brightness than the glare, 

That reddens in the eye-bail of the wolf. Mason, Bifrida, 
!No radiant pearl, which crested fortune w^cars, 

No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty’s ears : 

Not the bright stars, which night’s blue arch adorn ; 

Nor rising sun, that gilds the vernal morn ; 

Shine with such lustre as the tear, that flows 

Down virtue’s manly eheek for other’s woes. Darwin. 

The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the dewdrop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry. Scott, Bo'kehg, iv. 11. 
A child will weep at a bramble’s smart, 

A maid to see her sparrow part, 

A stripling for a woman’s heart: 

But woe awaits a country, when 

She sees the tears of bearded men. Scott, Mavmion, v. Ifh 
So bright the tear in beauty’s eye. 

Love half regrets to kiss it dry ; 

So sweet the blush of bashfulness, 

Ev’n pity scarce can wish it less. Byron, Bride of Ah. i. 8. 
What gem hath dropp’d and sparkles o’er his chain ? 

The tear most sacred, shed for other’s pain. 

That starts at once—bright—pure—from pity’s mine, 

Already polished by the hand divine ! Byron, Corsair, ii. 15. 
Oh ! too convincing—dangerously dear— 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear ! 

That weapon of her weakness she can wield, 

To save, subdue—at once her spear and shield ; 

Avoid it—virtue ebbs and wisdom errs. 

Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers ! 

What lost a world, and made a hero fly ? 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. Byron, Corsair, ii. 19. 
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TEABS— continued. 

None are so desolate but sometbing dear, 

Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear. 

Bp'on, Gh, jBT, ii. 24. 

She was a good deal shoch'd; not shock’d at tears, 

For women shed and use them at their liking ; 

But there is something when man’s eye appears 
Wet, still more disagreeable and striking. Byron, T>. J. v. 118. 
Hide thy tears— 

I do not bid thee not to shed them—’twere 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart— 

But let me not behold them ; they unman me. 

Byron, Sardanajpalus^ 

I wish’d but for a single tear, 

As something welcome, new and dear, 

I wish’d it then, I wish it stiD, 

Despair is stronger than my will. Byron, Giaour, 

When friendship or love our sympathies move, 

When truth in a glance should appear. 

The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile, 

But the test of affection’s a tear. Byron, The Tear, 

May no marble bestow the splendour of woo, 

Which the children of vanity rear ; 

No fiction of fame shall blazon my name. 

All I ask~all I wish—is a tear. Byron, The Tear, 

Oh ! those are tears of bitterness. 

Wrung from the breaking heart. 

When two, blest in their tenderness. 

Must learn to live apart! L. JEJ, Landon, 

Beauty’s tears are lovelier than her smile. Camjphell, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Wordsworth, Intimations of Immortality, Ih 

The tear that is shed, though in secret it roll, 

Shall long keep his memory green in my soul. T, Moore, 

Tears such as tender fathers shed 
Warm from my aged eyes descend, 

For joy, to think, when I am dead, 

My son will have mankind his friend. 


JSLandeJ, 8mg* 
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TEAES— continued. 

Tears, idle tears, I know not wkat tliey mean, 

Tears from tlie depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, to gather in the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields. 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Tennysorit The Trincess, iv.. 
The smile that illumines the features of beapty, 

When kindled by virtue, alluring appears ; 

But smiles, tho’ alluring, no magic can borrow. 

To vie with the softness of beauty in tears. 

The smiles that are sweetest are often deceiving; 

Too often a mask which the cold hearted wears ; 

But a tear is the holiest offspring of feeling. 

And monarchs are weak before beauty in tears. MS. 

TEDIOESNESS—Talking. 

Sometimes an author, fond of his own thought. 

Pursues its object till Tis over-wrought: 

If he describes a house, he shows the face. 

And after, walks you round from place to place ; 

Here is a vista, there tho doors unfold, 

Balconies here are ballustred with gold ; 

Then counts the rounds and ovals in the halls. 

The festoons, friezes, and the astragals : 

Tired with his tedious pomp, away I run, 

And skip o’er twenty pages to be gone. 

Dry den, Art of Toigtry, i, 49. 

TEETH. 

Some ask’d how pearls did grow, and where ? 

Then spoke I to my girl. 

To part her lips, and shew me there 

The quarrelets of pearl. Merrick, Amatory Odes, 51. 

Kate’s teeth are black ; white lately Bell’s are grown : 

BeU. buys her teeth, and Kate still keeps her own. 

Martial, {Hodyson), v. 43. 

TELEGEAPH. 

O star-eyed science ! hast thou wander’d there, 

To waft us home the message of despair ? 

Campbell, Pleasures of Mope, ii. 325. 
The electric chain, whose mystic girth, 

Makes distance but a span; 

And science covering all the earth 
With benefits for man ; 

And countless triumphs to be bom. 

In the new dawning of the mom. 

Charles Mackay, to Clueen Victoria, Stanza 12, 
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TEMPER —TEMPERANCE, 


Discretion. 

Think you a little din can daunt mine ears ? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with wind, 

Hage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat P 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue r Sh. Tam, S. ii. 2. 
Oh! blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. JPopct M. JE, ii. 257, 
Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 

You always do too little, or too much. Coiopcv, 

Of all bad things by which mankind are curs’d. 

Their own bad tempers surely are the worst. 

Cumberland's Menander. 
'TEMPEEANCE—Abstinence, Old Age, Water. 

Philosophy, religious solitude 
And labour wait on temperance ; in these 
Desire is bounded ; they instruct the mind’s 
And body’s action. Nahh, Microrosmus 

If all the world 

Should, in a pet of temperance, feed on pulse. 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

The All-giver would bo unthank’d, would be unprais’d ; 

JSTot half his riches known, and yet despis’d ; 

And we should serve him as a grudging master. 

As a penurious niggard of his wealtli ; 

And live like nature’s bastards, not her sons. 

Milton^ ComuSi 720. 

Impostor! do not charge most innocent nature 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance ; she, good cateress. 

Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws. 

And holy dictates of spare tenmerance,’ Milton^ Comusy 761. 

If thou well observe 

‘The rule of ‘ not too much,* by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight. 

Tin many vears over thy head return; 

So mayst thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thv mother’s lap, or be with ease 
'Gathered, not harshly pluck’d, in death mature. Ih, JP. Z. 530. 
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TEMPEEANCE— 

Temperate in every place,—abroad, at liome, 

Thence will applause, and hence will profit come ; 

And health from either he in time prepares 
For sickness, a^^e, and their attendant cares. 

Crahhet The Borough* 

tempests— ftee Storms, Thunder, 

Suddeine they see from midst of all the maine 
The surging waters like a mountain rise, 

And the great sea, puft up with proud disdaine, 

To swell above the measure of his guise, 

As threatning to devoure aU that his powre despise. 

Spenserf Fairy Queen, xii. 21. 
The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes ; 

And, by his hollow whistling in the leaves, 

Foretefls a tempest, and a blustering day. 

S/i* IT. IV. part 1, v. i. 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds ; 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. Sh. JuL C. i. 3, 

Look from the turbid south 
What floods of flame in red diffusion burst, 

Frequent.and furious, darting thro’ the dark 
And broken ridges of a thousand clouds, 

PiUd hiU on hill; and hark, the thunder rous’d. 

Groans in long roarings through the distant gloom. 

Mallet, Mustapha. 

A horrid stillness first inVades the ear. 

And in that silence we the tempest fear. 

BrydenjAstrcea Bedux, t. 
From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage ; 

Till, m the furious elemental war 
Dissolv'd, the whole precipitated mass. 

Unbroken floods, and solid torrents pour* Thomson, Sum. 799. 

Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 

Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm; 

And up- among the loose disjointed cHffs, 

And fractured mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan, 

Besounding long in listening fancy’s ear. lb. Winter, 66 , 
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And sometimes too a burst of rain, 

Swept from the black horizon, broad, descends 
In one continuous flood. Still over head 
The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and still 
The deluge deepens ; till the fields around 
Lie sunk, and flatted, in the sordid wave. 

Sudden the ditches swell; the meadows swim. 

Bed, from the hills, innumerable streams 
Tumultuous roar ; and high above its banks 
The river lifts; before whose rushing tide, 

Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages and swains, 

Boll mingled down ; all that the winds had spar’d 
In one wild moment ruined ; the big hopes, 

And well-earned treasures of the painful year. 

Thomson, Autumn, S30. 

The sky 

Is overcast, and musters muttering thunder, 

In clouds that seem approaching fast, and show 
In forked flashes a commanding tempest. 

Byron, Sardanapalus, ii. 1. 
Hark! hark ! deep sounds, and deeper still, 

Are howling from the mountain’s bosom: 

There’s not a breath of wind upon the hill, 

Yet quivers every leaf, and drops each blossom^ 

Earth groans as if beneath a heavy load. 

ran, Ifeaven and JSctrt/i, i. 3. 
Far along 

From peak to peak, the i*attling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Hot from one lone cloud, 

But ^very mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 

Byron, Ch. m III. 92. 

The night grows wondrous dtirk: deep-swelling gusts 
And sultry stillness take the rule by tmm, 

Whilst o’er our heads the black and heavy clouds 
Boll slowly on. This surely bodes a storm. 

Joanna Baillie, Bayner, i. 1. 

TEMPTATION—Saints, 

Ay me ! how many perils do enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall! 

Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold, 

And steadfast truth acquit him out of all. j&J. 
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‘TEMPTATION— con t inued. 

Oftentimes, to win us to our liarm, 

Tiie instruments of darkness tells us truths ; 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. Sk. Mach, i. 11. 

To fly the boar before the boar pursues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us ; 

And make pursuit where he did mean no chase. 

8h. Hie. 7/7. III. 2. 

Between the acting of a fearful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. Sh. Jul. C. ii. 1. 

They that fear the adder’s sting will not come 

Hear her hissing. Chairman. 

Virtue’s no virtue whiles it lives secure ; 

When difficulty waits on’t, then ’tis pure. (Quarles. 

’Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil; 

For saints may do the same thing by 
The spirit, in sincerity, 

Which othei men are tempted to, 

And at the devil’s instance do: 

And yet the actions be contrary. 

Just as the saints and wicked vary. But. Hud. part 2. ii. 233. 

There’s naught so monstrous but the mind of man 
In some condition, may be brought to approve ; 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, and pairicide, 

When flattering opportunity enticed, 

And desperation drove, have been committed 

By those who once would start to hear them named. Lillo. 

The veriest hermit in the nation 

May yield, Grod knows, to strong temptation, 

Imit. of Hor. 2, VI. 181. 
But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 
To wear it P who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 

Byron, Ch, H. iii. 11. 
s s 2 
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TEEEOR—THAl^KS. 


TEBBOB— see Alarm. 

The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d, 

And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 

The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth, 

And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change. 

Sh. Bic. ir. II. 4 

THAMES — see Bivera, 

O, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme I 

Though deep, yet clear : though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, -VYuthout o’erflowing full. 

Denham Coop^r^s Hillt 188. 
The time shall come, when, free as seas or wind, 

Unbounded Thames shall how for all mankind. 

Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 

And seas but join the regions they divide ; 

Eaid/h’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 

And the new world launch forth to seek the old. 

Pope^ Windsor Forest, 397. 
The river Thames, now.nearly undone, 

Doth wash your famous city London ; 

But tell me, cits, wliat power supreme 

Shall henceforth wash your filthy stream ? Anon, 

THANKS — see Gratitude. 

The poorest service is repaid with thanks. Sh, Tam, Sh. iv. 3. 
Ever more thanks, the exchequer of the poor; 

Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 

Stands for my bounty. Sh, Bic, u. ii. 3. 

Thanks, to men 

Of noble minds, is honourable meed. Sh, Tit, A, i. 2. 

Words would but wrong the gratitude I owe you; 

Should I begin to speak, my soul’s so full, 

That I should talk of nothing else all day. Otioay, Orphan. 
Yoa have deserved of me 
More than reward can answer. 

Were the mam ocean crusted into land, 

And universal monarchy were mine, 

Here should the gift be placed. Dryden, Don Sebastian, 

Your bounty is beyond my speaking ; 

But though my mouth be dumb, my heart shall thank you. 

Boise, Jane Skore^ 

There is a kind of gratitude in thanks, 

Though it be barren, and bring forth but words, 

Southern^ Fate of Capua.. 
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THEATBICALS —see Drama. 

Immortal Eicli ! how calm he Sits at ease, 

*Midst snows of paper, and fierce hail of peas ! 

And, proud his mistress’ orders to perform, 

Eides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

Tope, Dunciad, iii. 261. 

THEOKY. 

’Tis mighty easy o’er a glass of wine 
On Tain refinements vainly to refine, 

To laugh at poverty in plenty’s reign. 

To boast of apathy when out of pain, 

And in each sentence, worthy ot the schools. 

Varnish’d with sophistry, to deal out rules 
Most fit for practice, but for one poor fault 
That into practice they can ne’er be brouglit. 

Churchill, Farewell, 45. 

THIEVES—Appearances. 

I’ll example you with thievery. 

The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Eobs the vast sea; the moon’s an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun ; 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears : the earth’s a thief. 

That feeds and breeds by a composturc stolen 
From general excrement: each thing’s a thief. 

Sh, Timon, iv. 3. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief. 8h. M.for M. iv. 2. 

THIEST—5^ Water. 

The panting thirst, which scorches in the breath 
Of those that die the soldier’s fiery death, 

In vain impels the burning mouth to crave 

One drop—one last—to cool it for the grave, Byron, Lara, 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

Agape they heard me call; 

Gramercy they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. S, T, Coleridge, 

A small glass, and thirsty ! be sure never ask it; 

Man mi^t as well serve up his soup in a basket. 

Leigh Biunt, from the Italian, 
Twas thirst, ’twas maddening thirst alone, 

That wrung my spirit’s inmost groan. 

Hunger is bitter, but the worst 
Of human pangs, the most accursed 

Of Want’s fell scorpions, is thirst. Eliza CooJc, Milata, 
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THIETY.FIVE. 

Ladies, stock and tend yonr hive, 

Trifle not at thirty-five ! 

Por, howe’er we boast and strive. 

Life declines from thirtw-five; 

He that ever hopes to thrive, 

Must begin by thirty-five. 

jD/*. Johnson^ to Thrale^ when th^t^Jive,^ 
Of all barb’rous Middle Ages, that 
Which is most barb’rous is the Middle Age 
Of man; it is—I really scarce know what; 

But when we hover between fool and sage, 

And don’t know justly what we would be at,— 

A period something like a printed page, 

Black letter upon foolscap, while our hair 
Grows grizzled, and we are not what we were,— 

Too old for youth—too young at thii‘ty-five, 

To herd with boys, or hoard with good threescore— 

I wonder people should be left alive! 

But since they are, that epoch is a bore : 

Love lingers stiU, although ’twere late to wive ; 

And as for other love, the illusion 's o’er; 

And money, that most pure imagination, 

Gleams only through the dawn of its creation. 

Bvron, D. J. XII. 1-2, 

TH0EN«. 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 
I planted ; they have torn me, and I bleed : 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a* 
seed. Byron, Ch, BL. iv. 10. 

THOUGHTS, THOUOHTFULHESS—Beflection. 

I and my bosom must debate awhile. 

And then I would no other company. Sen* f. iv. 1. 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er. 

Scatters from her pictured um 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum. 

Gray, The Progress of Poesy, ii. 3. 
Guard well thy thought;— 

Our thoughts are heard in heaven. YoungT. ii. 95,. 
Thoughts shut up, want air. 

And spoil like bales unopened to the sun. Young, N* T 11.466. 

Kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 

As summer clouds flash forth electric fl^. Sogers^ 
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THOUGHTS, THOUGHTFVLHESS ^continued. 

Who can mistake great thoughts I 
They seize upon the mind; arrest, and search, 

And shake it. Fe^tus. 

THEEATS, THBEATENlNGr—Defiance, Honesty. 

If thou more murm’rest, I will rend an oak, 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 

Thou has howl’d away twelve winters. Sh, Temp, i. 2. 

I’ll note you in my hpok of memory, 

To scourge you for this reprehension; 

Look to it well, and say you are well warn’d. SJi.H. vi. 1, ii.4. 

Hence, 

Horrible villain ! or I’ll spurn tbinc eyes 
Like balls before me ; I’ll unhair thy head ; 

Thou shalt be whipt with w ire, and stew’d in brine, 

Smarting in ling’ring pickle. Sh, Ant, (Jleap. n. 5. 

Unhand me, gentlemen ;— 

By heaven. I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me. Sh,IIam,i A, 

Leave wringing of your hands : Peace ; sit you down, 

And let me wring your heart: for so I shall, 

If it be made of penetrable stuii'; 

If damned custom have not braz’d it so, 

That it be proof and bulwark against sense. Sh, Sam, in. 4. 

I pr’ythee take thy fingers from my throat ^ 

For, though I am not splenetive and rash. 

Yet have I in me something dangerous. 

Which let thy wisdom fear : holdojT thy hand. Sh, Sam, v.l. 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl: 

He that stirs next to carve for his own rage, 

Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion. Sh, 

Set hills on hills betwixt me and Uie man 
That utters this, and I will scale them aH ; 

And from the utmost tops fall on his neck. 

Like thunder from a cloud. Phdlaster, 

Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy ling’ring. Milton^ P, L, ii. 699. 

Old as I am, and quench’d with scars and sorrows, 

Yet could I make this wither’d arm do wonders. 

And open in an enemy such wounds, 

Mercy would w eep to look on. "Rochester^ Fdlentiman, 
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THREATS, THREATENING— continued. 

Cowards are scar’d with threat'nings, boys are whipp’d 
Into confessions; but a steady mind 

Acts of itself, ne’er asks the body counsel. Otway^ Ven, Pres- 
^eak then, or I will tear thee limb from limb : 

Thou shalt be safe, if thou confess the truth ; 

But if thou hide aught from me, I will rack thee, 

Tni with thy horrid groans, thou wake the dead : 

Or I will cut thee to anatomy. 

And search thro’ all thy veins to find it out. Zee^ Cces. Borgia. 
Think not I’ve forgot thy insolence, 

No ! though I pardon’d it, yet if again 
Thou dar’st to cross me with another crime, 

The bolts of fury shall bo doubled on thee. Lee^ Alexander, 

Oh ! that thou wert my equal, great in arms 

As the first Caesar was, that I might kill thee 

Without a stain to honour. Dry den, All for Love. 

Oh 1 that I had the fruitful heads of hydra, 

That one might bourgeon where another fell; 

Still would 1 give thee work: still, still, thou tyrant! 

And hiss thee with the last. Dryden, Don Sebastian. 

I^e’er think to fight me with thy mighty looks : 

Know, I dare stem that tempest in your brow. 

And dash it back upon you. Dryden, Secret Love. 

Stand there, damn’d meddling villain, and be silent; 

For if thou utt’rest but a single word, 

A cough or hem, to cross me in my speech, 

I’ll send thy cursed spirit from the earth. 

To bellow with the damn’d I Joanna Baillie, Basil, ii. 2. 
THRIFT— see Caution, Economy. 

This was a way to thrive, and he was blest; 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal it nob. Sh, M. of Ven. i. 3. 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio! 

The funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage table. Sh. Ham, i. 2. 
Though some men do as do they would, 

Let thrifty do as do they should. 

Tasser, 600 points of G. Husbandry* 
THUNDER— see Storm, Tempest. 

Hear ye not his chariot wheels, 

As the mighty thunder rolls P 
Nature, startled Nature, reels, 

From the centre to the poles ; 
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THT7NDEB— cont in ued. 

Brighter, broader lightning’s dash, 

Hail and rain tempestuous fall; 

Louder, deeper thunders crash, 

Desolation threatens ali. Jas. Montgomery, Thunder Storm, 
Meantime, from every region of the sky, 

Bed burning bolts in forky vengeance fly ; 

Dreadfully bright o’er seas and earth they glare. 

And bursts of thunder rend th’ encumber'd air. Broome. 
TICKLING. 

I’ll tickle your catastrophe. Sh, Hen. /r. 2, ii. 1. 

TIME — see Age, Decay, Decision, Dispatch, Life, Mortality, Promptitude. 
For though we sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride ; 

Aye fleeth the time ; it will no man abide. Chmcer. 

Beaiitie’s great enemy, and to all the rest 
That in the garden of Adonis springs, 

Is wicked time, who with his sythe addrest, 

Does mow the flowing herbs and goodly things, 

And all their glory to the earth down flings, 

Where they do withei, and are fouly made ; 

He flies about, and with his flaggie wings, 

Beats down both leaves and buds without regard, 

Never pity may relent liis malice hard. Hd. Spenser, 

The clock upbraids me with waste of time. Sh. T. Ni. iii. 1. 
Thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. Sh.T.HLv.l. 

Time is like a fashionable host, 

That sliahtly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand; 

And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grasps-in the comer; Welcome ever smiles. 

And farewell goes out sighing. Sh, Wint. T. iii. 3. 

Como what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Sk Mach. I. 3. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. Sh, R. ii. v. 5. 
What’s past, and what’s to come, is strew’d with husks, 

The formless ruin of oblivion. Sh, Troil. iv. 5. 

The end crowns all; 

And that old common arbitrator, Time, 

Wdl one day end it. Sh. Troil. it. 5. 

Time’s the king of men, 

For he’s their parent, and he is their grave, 

And gives them what ho will, not what they crave. 

Sh Feric, ii. 3. 
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TIME— emiinued. 

Make use of time ; let not advantage slip : 

Beau^ within itself should not be wasted : 

Fair flowers, that are not gather’d in their prinre, 

Hot and consume themselves in little time. Sk. Ven. Sf Ad^ 
Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 

Each changing place with that which goes before ; 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. SJi. Son. GO. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth. 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow ; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. S/i. Son. 60. 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath liold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays P Sh. Son. 65. 
Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light; 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn, and sentinel the night; 

To wrong the wronger tiU he render right ; 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers. 

S/i. B. ofL. 135. 

Swift speedy time, feather’d with flying hours. 

Dissolves* the beauties of the fairest brow. Sam. Daniel. 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to day ; 

To-morrow will be dying. Serrick^ Amatory Ode^y 93^ 

Time’s the prime minister of death, 

There’s nought can bribe his honest will; 

He stops the richest tyrant’s breath, 

And lays his mischief still. Marvel. 

Time lays his hand 

On pyramids of brass, and ruins quite 
What all the fond artificers did think 
Immortal workmanship ; he sends his worms 
To books, to old records, and they devour 
Th’ inscriptions. He loves ingratitude, 

For he destroy’d the memory of man. 

Sir William Davenanty C)*uel Brother, 
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TIME— conthi ued. 

My galligaskins, tliat have long witlistood 
The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts, 

Ey time subdued (what will not time subdue I) 

A horrid chasm disclosed. ^Phillips, Splendid Shilling^ 121. 

Let time that makes you homely, make you sage, 

The sphere of wisdom is the sphere of age. 

Parnell^ Elegy to an Old Lady, 35. 
The greatest schemes that human'wit can forge, 

Or bold ambition dares to put in practice, 

Depend upon our husbanding a moment. Eowe, 

Look on each day you’ve pass’d 
To be a mighty treasure won ; 

And lay each moment out in haste i 
We’re sure to live too fast, 

And cannot live too soon. 

Youth doth a thousand pleasures bring, 

Which from decrepit age will fly ; 

The flowers that flourish in the spring. 

In winter’s cold embraces lie. Congreve, 

Time conquers all, and we must time obey. 

Pope, Pastorals; Winter, 88. 
Time hurries on 

With a resistless, unremitting stream. 

Yet treads more soft than e’er did midnight thief. 

That slides his hand under the miser’s pillow. 

And carries off his prize. Blair, G-rave. 

This vast and solid earth, that blazing sun; 

Those skies through which it rolls, must all have end ; 

What then is man ?—The smallest part of nothing. 

Day buries day, month, month; and year the year. Thomson. 

What though on her cheek the rose loses its hue. 

Her ease and good-humour bloom all the year through ; 

Time still as he flies brings increase to her truth, 

And gives to her mind what he steals from her youth. 

Ed. Moore, Song TL. 4. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue, 

Is wise in man. Young, N, 1\ i. 55. 

We see Tune’s furrows on another’s brow. 

And death intrench’d, preparing his assault; 

How few themselves in that just mirror see I 15. N.T.x. 627. 
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TIME. 


Time is eternity, 

Pregnant with all eternity can give ; 

Pregnant with all that makes Archangels smile. 

Who murders time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal, only not adored. Young, N. T. ii. 107. 
Time wasted is existence ; used, is life. Young, JY, ir. 150. 
Nought treads so silent as the foot of time ; 

Hence we mistake our Autumn for our prime. Ib. Sat. v. 497. 
Time destroyed, 

Is suicide where more than blood is spilt. Jb. N. T. ii.290. 

Youth is not rich in time, it may be poor ; 

Part with it as with money, sparing ; pay , 

N o moment but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what it’s worth ask death-beds, they can tell. Ib. ii. 48. 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of tlirones. 

And tottering empires rush by their own weight. 

Armstrong, Art of Presermng Health, ii. 542. 
Catch ! then, O catch, the transient hour; 

Improve each moment as it flies ; 

Life’s a short summer—man a flower— 

He dies—alas ! how soon he dies. Dr.Johnon, Winter,an Ode,9. 
Borne on the swift, tho’ silent wings of time, 

Old age comes on apace, to ravage all the clime. 

Beattie, The Minstrel, xxv. 8. 

Noiseless falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flow'ers. 

W. R. Spenser, lines to Lady A. Hamilton. 
Nations from every land and clime 
Shall gather to gaze on the close of Time, 

The moon shall look down with a tearful eye, 

And the sun shall withhold his fire, 

And tho hoary earth, all parched and dry. 

Shall flame for his funeral pyre. 

When the angel, that standeth on earth and shore, 
Proclaimeth mat “ Time shall be no more !” 

Bollok, Course ofT. 

Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away; 

And changing empires wane and wax, 

Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

[Redeem mine hours—the space is brief— 

While in my glass the sand grmns shiver, 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 

When time and thee shall part, for ever! 


Sir W, Scott, 
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TIME— coniinued. 

Time rolls liis ceaseless course. Tlio race of yore, 

Who danced our infancy upon their knee. 

And told our marvelling boyhood legends store, 

Of their strange ventures happ’d by land or sea, 

How are they blotted from the things that be ! 

How few, all weak and wither’d, of their force 
Wait, on the verge of dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse. 

To sweep them from our sight! Bcoit, L. of L. in. 1. 

Time that is past thou never canst recall; 

Of time to come thou art not sure at all; 

The present, only, is within thy power, 

And therefore now improve the present hour. IByrou. 

“ Where is the world,” cries Young, ‘‘ at eighty P Where 
The world in which a man was born ?” Alas! 

Where is the world of eight years past ? ’Twas there— 

I look for it—’tis gone, a globe of glass ! 

Cracked, shivered, vanished, scarcely gazed on ere 
A silent change dissolves the glittering mass. 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, kings, 

And dandies, all are gone on the wind’s wings. 

Bywn, B, J. xi. 76. 

Oh, Time! Why dost not pause P Thy scythe so dirty 
With rust should surely cease to hack and hew. 

Heset it; shave more smoothly, also slower. 

If but to keep thy credit as a mower. ByroUy B, J, xiv. 51, 

Oh Time 1 thou beautifier of the dead,— 

Adorner of the ruin—comforter 

And only healer when the heart hath bled— 

Time ! the corrector when our Judgments err, 

The test of truth,love,—sole philosopher! .Byr(/?i.C4.Zf,lv. 130. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow. 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 16, iv.18^ 

Out upon time ! it wid leave no more. 

Of the things to come than the things before ! 

Out upon time ! who for ever will leave 
"But enough of the past for the future to grieve. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth, 18. 
Still on it creeps, 

Each little moment at another’s heels. 

Till hours, days, years, and ages are made up 
Of such small parts as these, and men look back. 
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TIME—TITXES. 


TUCE— continued. 

Worn and bewilder’d, wond’ring bow it is. 

Thou travellest like a ship in the wide ocean, 

Which hath no bounding shore to mark its progress, 

0 time I ere long I shall have done with thee. 

Joanna Bailliet Mayner^ v. 2. 
The noiseless foot of time steals swiftly by, 

And ere we dream of manhood age is nigh. 

Gifford, Juvenal, ix. 132. 

He who knows most, grieves most for wasted time, 

Dante {Wright). 

Oh ! never chide the wing of time, 

Or say ' tis tardy in its flight 1 

You’ll find the days speed q^iiick enough, 

If you but husband them aright. 

Thy span of life is waning fast ; 

Beware, unthinking youth, beware ! 

Thy soul's eternity depends 

Upon the record moments bear! Eliza Cook^ Time. 

Why grieve that Time has brought so soon 
The sober sige of manhood on P 
As idly should I weep at noon 

To see the blush of morning gone, W. C. Bryant. (Am.) 

Desire not to live long, but to live well; 

How long we live, not years, but actions tell. Waikyns. (Am.) 
TIME-SERVING—Sycophancy. 

That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain 
And follows but for form. 

Will pack, when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the storm. Sh. Lear, ii. 4. 

TITHES. 

This priest he merry is and blithe 
Three quarters of the year, 

But oh! it cuts him like a scythe, 

When tithing-time draws near. 

He then is full of frights and fears, 

As one at point to die. 

And long before the day appears 

He heaves up many a sigh. Cowper, Yearly Distress, 2. 

TITLES--565 Ancestry, Honour, Nobility, Pedigree. 

We all are soldiers, and all venture lives ; 

And where there’s no difference in men’s works. 

Titles are all jests. Beaumont ^ Fletcher, King or no King* 
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TITLES— continued. 

He’s a name only, and all good in liim 
He must derive from his great grandsircs’ ashes : 

For had not their victorious acts bequeath’d 
His titles to him, and wrote on his forehead, 

This is a lord,” he had lived unobserved 

lb. Custom of the Country, 
Titles, the servile courtier’s lean reward, 

Sometimes the pay of virtue, but more oft 

The hire which greatness gives to slaves and sycophants. 

Botce, Jane Shore, il. 1, 
With their authors, in oblivion sunk, 

Vain titles lie ; the servile badges oft 

Of mean submission, not the meed of worth. Tho'mso 7 i, 

Titles are marks of honest men and wise ; 

The fool or knave who wears a title, lies. Young^ L, ofF, 1.147. 

These arc the lords 

That have bought titles : men may merchandise 
Wares, ay, and traffic all commodities 
From sea to sea, ay, and from shore to shore ; 

But in my thoughts, of all things that arc sold, 

’Tis pity honour should be bought for gold ;— 

It cuts off all desert. Key wood, Boyal King, 

A fool, indeed, has great need of a title. 

It teaches men to call him count and duke, 

And to forget his proper name of fool. 

Crowncy Ambitious Statesman, 
Titles of honour add not to his worth, 

Who is himself an honour to his titles. Ford, Lady's Trial, 

Though I do ‘ Sir ^ thee, be not vain, I pray i 
I ‘ Sir ’ my monkey Jacko every day. 

Martial, v. 57 (Cyrus Bedding.) 

TITTLE-TATTLE. 

In fact, there’s nothing makes me so much grieve 
As that abominable tittle-tattle. 

Which is the cud eschew’d by human cattle. Bymn, D, J, 
TOADYISM — see Sycophancy. 

Warm in pursuit, he levees all the great, 

Staunch to the foot of title and estate. 

Where’er their lordships go, they never find, 

Or Lico, or their shadows, lag behind ; 

He sets them sure, where'er their lordships run, 

Close at their elbows as a morning dun. Young^L, of F.rr,\ 32, 
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TOASTS. 

Quiet days, fair issue, and long life. Sh, iv. 1, 

To tlie old, long life and treasure, 

To the young, all health and pleasure. 

Sen Jonson, Song of the Gipsies, 
Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen. 

Now to the widow of fifty; 

Here’s to the flaunting, extravagant queen. 

And then to the housewife that’s thrifty; 

Let the toast pass, drink to the lass. 

I’ll warrant she’ll find an excuse for the glass. 

Sheridan, School for ScandaL iii. 3- 
TOBACCO —see Smoking, Snuff. 

-Carmen 

Are got into the yellow starch, and chimney sweepers 
To their tobacco, and strong waters. 

Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 
Hell hath smoke 

Impenitent tobacconists to choake, 

Though never dead: there shall they have their fill. 

In heaven is none, but light and glory still. 

Sylvester, Tobacco batter'd. 

Much victuals serve for gluttony, to fatten men like swine, 
But he’s a frugal man indeed that with a leaf can dine. 

And needs no napkins for his hands his fingers’ ends to wipe, 
But keeps his kitchen in a box, and roast meat in a pipe. 

’ S. Boivland, Knave of Clubs. 

In a tobacco-shop (resembling Hell, 

Fire, stink, and smoke must be where devils dwell), 

He sits, you cannot see his face for vapour, 

Offering to Pluto with a tallow taper. Ib, Knave of Hearts, 

Sweet youth, smoake not thy time, 

Too precious to abuse ; 

Th’ast fitter feats to choose : 

What may redeeme that prime, 

Thy smoaking age doth loose ? B.Brathwaite, the Smoking Age, 

Pernicious weed ! whose scent the fair annoys. 

Unfriendly to society’s chief joys. 

Thy worst effect ia banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours: 

Thou art indeed the drug a gardener wants, 

To poison vermin that infest his plants. Cowper, Conner. 251. 
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TOBACCO— continued. 

Tobacco, an outlandish weed. 

Doth in the land strange wonders breed; 

It taints the breath, the blood it dries. 

It bums the head, it blinds the eyes ; 

It dries the lungs, scourgeth the lights. 

It 'numbs the soid, it dulls the sprites ; 

It brings a man into a maze, 

And makes him sit for other's gaze ; 

It mars a man, it mars a purse, 

A lean one fat, a fat one worse ; 

A white man lilack, a black man white, 

A night a day, a day a night; 

It turns the brain hke cat in pan. 

And makes a Jack a gentleman. 

Fair holt y {from J. 8. Collier's MS.'S 

TO-DAY. 

To-day is ours ; what do we fear P 
To-day is ours ; we have it here. 

Let's treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish, at least, with us to stay. 

Let’s banish business, banish sorrow ; 

To the gods belong to-morrow. Coioley. 

T OIL— Industry, Labour. 

Whate'er is excellent in art proceeds 
From labour and endurance ; deep the oak 
Must sink in stubborn earth, its roots obscure, 

That hopes to lift its branches to the skies ; 

■Grold cannot gold appear, until man's toil 
Discloses wide the mountain’s hidden ribs, 

And digs the dusky ore, and breaks and grinds 
Its gritty parts, and laves in limpid streams 
Witn oft-repeated toil, and oft in fire 

The metal purifies. Dyer, Fleece , iii. 349. 

Toil and be glad! let industry inspire 

Into your quickened limbs her buoyant breath ! 

Who does not act is dead ; absorp’d entire 
In miry sloth, no pride, no joj he hath : 

O leaden-hearted man, to be m love with death I 

Thomsony Castle of Indolence^ ii. 64. 

There is a time when toil must be preferr’d. 

Or joy, by mistimed fondness, is undone. 

Young, N. T. VIII. 799. 
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'fOTL^cmiinued. 

Toil, and be strong ; by toil tbe flaccid nervei 
Grow Arm, and gam a more oompacted tone : 

Tbe greener juices are by toil subdfued, 

Mellow’d, and subtilis’d; tbe vapid old 
Expell’d, and all tbe rancour of tbe blood. 

Arm^tronfy A, P. Jff. m. 48.^ 
He chooses best, whose labour entertains 
His vacant fancy most; the toil you hate 
Fatigues you soon, and scarce improves your limbs, 

ArrMirongy A. P, jET, m. 39. 
The body overcharg’d with Tmctuons phlegm 
Much toil demands ; the lean elastic less. 

While winter chills the blood and binds the veins, 

No labours are too hard; by those you 'scape 
The slow diseases of the torpid year, 

Endless to name. Armstrong^ A, P. jST. ni. 357.. 

TOKENS-«e<» Gifts. 

This, and in this, my soul I give. 

Lodg’d where I know ’twill ever live. 

For never could myself or mine 

Fail into kinder hands than thine. MS. 

TOllERATION^see Bigotry, Eeligion. 

Look round, how Providence bestows alike 
Sunshine and rain to bless the fruitful year. 

On different nations, all of different faiths ; 

And (though by several names and titles worship’d) 

Since all agree to own—at least to mean— 

One best, one greatest, only Lord of ail. Sows. 

TOMBS. 

The tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart: 

Congreve, Mourning Bride. 
The most magnificent and costly dome. 

Is but an upper chamber to a tomb ; 

No snot on earth but has supplied a grave, 

And human skulls the spacious ocean pave. 

Youngy Last Pay, II. 87.^ 

TQOIOBEOW. 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise. 

To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise; 

Or should to-morrow chance to cheer thy sight 
With her enlivening and imlook’d for light. 

How grateful will appear her damming rays, 

As favours unexpected doubly please. Congreve, to Cohham. 
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TO-MOBROW— contimted. 

To-morrow is a satire on to-day, 

And shows its weakness. Young, Old Man*a Holapsc, 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rise, 

Than man*s presumption on to-morrow's dawn! 

Where Is to-morrow ? Young, N. T. 1, 374. 

To-morrow's actions ! Can that ioary wisdom. 

Borne down with years, still dote upon to-morrow,— 

That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy. 

The coward, and the fool I condemn'd to lose 
A useless life in waiting for to-morrow; 

To gaze with longing eyes upon to-morrow, 

Till interposing death destroys the prospect! Dr. Johnson,Irem;. 
To-morrow! *Tis a sharper, who takes the reaify cash. 

And pays thee nought but wishes, hopes, and promises, 

The currency of idiots. Injurious bankrupt. 

That gulls the easy creditor! To-morrow I 
It is a period nownere to be found 
-In all tne hoary registers of time; 

Unless, perchance, in the fool’s calendar ; 

Wisdom disclaims thd word, nor holds society 

With those that own it. Cotton. 

Where art thou, beloved to-morrow P 

When young and old, and strong and weak,— 

Rich and poor, through joy and sorrow, 

Thy sweet smiles we ever seek— 

In tl^^lace—ah i well-a-day! 

We nnd the thing we fled—to-day. Shelley, Misc. Ptmms* 

Oh ! how many deeds 
Of deathleBS virtue, and immortal crime. 

The world had wanted, had the actor said 
I will do this to-morrow! JS^arl DuuselL 

TONGUE— see Eloquence, Language, Loqnacltjr, TaUdiig. 

HI deeds are doubled with an evil word. 8h. Com.JSr^ ni..2. 
O tharf) deli^tful engine of her thoughts. 

That blabb’d them with such pleasing eloquence. 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 

Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 

Sweet varied notes, enclianting every ear I Sh.l^ And* ill. 1. 

YaiVt rich, and young ! how rare is her perfection, 

Were it not mingled with one foul infection; 

So proud a heart, I mean, so curs'd a tongue. 

As makes her seem nor rich, nor fair, nor young. 

Martial, i. 64 {Hairringtoti), 
TT 2 
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TONGUE—TBADB. 


TONGUE—. 

When thou dost tell another’s jest, 

Oxnit the oaths which true wit cannot need; 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin ; 

He pares his apple that would cleanly feed. 

Herbert, Church Porch^ 
Sacred interpreter of human thought, 

How few respect, or use thee as they ought I 
But all shall give account of every wrong, 

Who dare dishonour or defile the tongue j 
Who prostitute it in the cause of vice. 

Or sell their glory at the market price ! Cowper, 

T0EEENT8. 

Thus from high hills the torrents, swift and strong. 

Deluge whole fields, and sweep the trees along ; 

Through ruin'd moles the rushing wave resounds, 
O'erwhelms the bridge, and bursts the lofty bounds, Rowe, 

TOOTHACHE. 

There was never yet philosopher, 

That could endure the toothache patiently, Sh. M, Ado, v. 1. 

TOWN. 

The town divided, each runs several ways, 

As passion, humour, int'rest, party sways. 

Things of no moment, colour of the hair, 

Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair, 

A dress well chosen, or a patch misplac’d. 

Conciliate favour, or create distaste. Churchill, Rosciad, 37. 
TRADE. 

In every age and clime we sCe, 

Two of a trade can ne’er agree. Gay, Fable 21. 

But chief by numbers of industrious hands 
A nation’s wealth is counted ; numbers raise 
Warm emulation ; where that virtue dwells, 

There will be traffic’s seat; there will she build 

Her rich emporium. Pyer, Fleece, iii. 630. 

The times are alter’d ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swam; 

Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose. 

Goldemith, Des, VU, 63 . 

Some men make gain a fountain, whence proceeds 
A stream of liberal and heroic deeds ; 

The swell of pity, not to be confined 

Within the scanty limits of the mind. Cowper, Charity, 224. 
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TBADX— continued. 

And if a boundless plenty be tbe robe, 

Trade is tbe golden girdle of tbe globe, 

Wise to promote whatever end be means, 

God opens fruitful Nature's various scenes, 

Each climate needs what other climes produce, 

And offers something to the general use; 

No land but listens to the common call, 

And in return receives supply from aU. Cotoper^ Charity^ 86. 

TRilOEDY —m Actors, Drama, Flays. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius and to mend the heart. 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold ; 

For this the tragic muse first trod the stage. 

Commanding tears to stream through every age. 

Pone, Frol, to Addison*s Cato. 

TEAINING. 

Now ’tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 

Suffer them now, and they’ll o’errun the garden, 

And choke the herbs for want of husbandry, Sh. H. Vi. in. 1. 

TBAITOB —see Treason. 

Eemember him, the villain, righteous heaven: 

In thy great day of vengeance blast the traitor, 

And nis pernicious counsel, who, for wealth. 

For power, the pride of greatness, or revenge, 

Would plunge his native land in civil wars. RowOt Jane Shore, 

TBANSLATIOK. 

Bless thee, Bottom I bless thee! thou art translated. 

Sh, Mid. N. m. 1. 

’Tis true, composing is the nobler part. 

But good translation is no easy art. 

Roscommon, On Translated Verse* 

TEAKSMIGEATIOK. 

Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanities she still regards. 

And thou^pi she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. 

Her joy in ^ded chariots, when alive 
And love of ombre, after death survive. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their first elements their souls retire : 

The sprites of fieiw termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a salamander’s name. 



TBAITSKiaBAZXOair— TBUlTELULILB, TBATELLIira. 

TSA]ISMIOE^TIOK-><^^mfi6i. 

Soft yielding minds to watet,glide away. 

And sip, witk nvmphs, tkeir elemental tea.. 

The graver prude nnkii dcwmwapd to a gnome, 

In search of misduef still on earth to roaxo.^. 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair. 

And sport and flutter in tae fleids.of air. Fope, 5L 

TBANaPOBT—Paisiea. 

On such a theme ^is impious to be calm ; 

Passion is reason,transport, temper,here! Young XLiv.632L 

TEABSTTBSTANTIATIOK. 

He was the word that spidce it. 

He took the bread and brake it; 

And what that word did make it, 

1 do believe and take it. Dr, John Donne, On the Samrament, 
These lines have been variously assigned as well as mUquoted, 
but the author of ikemisundoubtedly Dr. Donne, Sherlock, in his 
‘ Practical Christian,* gives them as follows: 

** Christ was the Word, and spake it, 

He took the bread and brake it; 

And what the Word doth make it, 

That I believe and take it/* 

TBAYBLLEBS, TBAVELLIHG —see Alpine Travelling, Authorship, 
Home. 

When I was at home, I was in a better place ; 

Bat teavellers must be content. Sh, As Tl D u, 4. 

To a wise man all the world’s a soil: 

It is not Italy, nor France, nor Europe, 

That must bound me, if my fates call me forth. 

Pen Jonson, Volpone, 

This is a traveller, sir, knows men and 
Manners, and has plough’d up sea so far, 

Till both the poles nave knock’d; has seen the. suik 

Take coach, can distinguish the colour 

Of his horses, and their kinds. Beaum, ^Met, SoovTifyl Lady* 

The man who, with undasmted toils. 

Sails unknown seas to unknown soils. 

With various wonders feasts his sight; 

WThat stranger wonders does he write ! 

We read, and in deseripticm view 
Creatures which Adam never knew : 

For, when we risk no contradictiou 
It prompts the tongvm to deal m flction. 





TEAVELUaSy TEAVBIAIKe—‘TEEASON. 

ISAVEIjXiEB8| T&AV KIjT*Tl^Q~“Coit(itiuff(i, 

Eetuming he proclaims by tea^ a 
By shrugs and stran^ ecmtcirtiofia of hds faoe^ 

How much a dunce mat Isas been sent to roam^ 

Excels a dunce that has beeik kept at heme. ObayKer, 

I can’t but say it is an awkwvr^ sight 
To see one's native land recedmg tni*GU|^ 

The growing waters; it unmans one quite, 

Especially when life is rather new. JB^rcn^ D. J. 12. 
■^ere is nothing gives a man such spirits^ 

Leavening Ms blood as Cayenne doth a curry, 

As going at full sp^d—no matter where its 
Direction be, so Tis but in a hurry, 

And merely for the sake of its own merits; 

For the less cause there is for all this flurry, 

The greater is the pleasure in arriving 
At the great end of travel—which is driving. Bj/ron, i* 72, 

Bhe had resolved that he should travel through 
All European climes, by land or sea, 

To mend his former morals, and get new, 

Especially in Prance and Italy, 

(At least tMs is the thing most people do). Byr^i^ I),J, 1 .191. 
TBEASOK —m Danger, Deceit, Kings, Sedition, Traitor. 

Treason does never prosper: what's the reason P 
Why, when it prospers none dare caU it treason. 

Sir John. Harrinffto7i, 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant ? 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live. Sh, Mie* IT, J. 1. 

Treason is but trusted like the fox ; 

Who, ne'er so tam’d,* so cherish’d, and lock’d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors, 8h, JET, Tr. p. 1, T, 2. 
That man, that sits within a monarch’s heart. 

And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 

Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 

Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach, 

In shadow of such greatness ! Sh, JET. ir, 9, it, 2. 

Treason and murder ever keep together. 

As two yoke-devils sworn to either's purpose. Sh,Br,V, ii. 2. 

So Judas kiss'd his master, 

And cried—all hail I when as he meant—all harm, 

8h. JBT. VI, p. 3, v. 7. 
Treason is not own'd ifh&n: 'tJ# descried: 

SnccessM crimes alcme are justified. JDrya^^ MsMf 307. 

* Hus Tiadhig is given liy A ABott ia his, * Eng^Aod's Jj^umasnm’ 1090, 
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TBEA80K — continued. 

He therefore wisely cEst about, 

All ways he could t* ensure his throat, 

And hither came, t* observe and smoke 
What courses other riskers took; 

And to the utmost do his best 

To save himself, and hang the rest. Butler, Hudibras, 

Is there not some chosen curse, 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, 

Bed with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 

Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin P Ad, Cato, i. 1, 

Why should the sacred character of virtue 

Shine on a villain’s countenance P Ye powers ! 

Why fix’d ye not a brand on treason's front, 

That we might know t’ avoid perfidious mortals P J, Dennis. 
The man, who pause" on the paths of treason. 

Halts on a quicksand, the first step engulphs him. 

Aaron Hill, Henry v- 
The man who rises on his country’s ruin. 

Lives in a crowd of foes, himself the chief; 

In vain his power, in vain his pomp and pleasure I 
His g^ty thoughts, those tyrants of the soul, 

Steal in unseen, and stab him in his triumph.Afar 
I know that there are angry spirits 
And turbulent muttorers or stifled treason 
Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 
Muflied to whisper curses to the night; 

Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruffians. 

And desperate libertines who brawl in taverns. 

Byron, Doge of Venice, vi. 1. 
Oh for a tongue to curse the slave, 

Whose treason, like a deadly blight. 

Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 

And blasts them in their hour of might! Thos, Moore. 

His country’s curse, his children’s shame. 

Outcast of virtue, peace, and fame. Thos, Moore. 

Who strikes at sov’reign power, had need strike home ; 

For storms that fail to olow the cedar down. 

May tear the branches, but they fix the roots. Jeffrey, 

TBEATIXS. 

It is a vain attempt 

To bind th* ambitious and unjust py treaties : 

These they elude a thousand specious ways ; 

Or if they cannot find a fair pretext, 

They blush not in the face of heaven to break them. 

Thomson, CoriolcMtts, iv, 2, 
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TEESSXS— see Hair, Bingleti. 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. Pope, P, ofL, ii. 27. 
TEIFLSS— see Upstarts. 

Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, 

Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. SL C^fmh* iv. 2. 

Rivers from bubbling springs 

Have rise at first; and great from abject things. Middleion. 
Think nought a trifle, though it small appear ; 

Small sands the mountain^ moments mate the year; 

And trifles life. Young, Love of Famey vi. 208. 

TRIFLES. 

Wiiether he measure earth, compute the sea, 

Weigh sunbeams, carve a fly, or split a flea, 

The solemn trifler with his boasted skill 

Toils much, and is a solemn trifler still. Cowper, Charity^ 363. 

TRINITY. 

Since you’re leam’d in Greek, let’s see 

Something against the Trinity. (day. Fable 10. 

TRIMMERS. 

Wo trimmers are for holding all things even : 

Yes—just like him that hung ’twixt hell and heaven. 

Now, since the weight hangs all on our side, brother, 

You trimmers should, to poise it, hang on t’other. 

Damn’d neuters, in their middle way of steering. 

Are neither fish nor flesh, nor good red-herring : 

Nor Whigs, nor Tories they; nor this, nor that ; 

Nor birds, nor beast; but just a kind of bat, 

A twilight animal, true to neither cause, 

With Tory wings, but Wliiggish teeth and claws. 

Drydetiy Epilogue, Duke qf Guize, 83. 

TROUBLES—Adversity, Distress, Misery, Misfortune. 

O, how- full of briars is this working-day world I 

As Y* L* I. 3. 

Troy for ten long years her foes withstood. 

And d^y bleedmg bore th' expense of blood: 

Now for thick streets it shows an empty space. 

Or fill’d with tombs of her own perish’d race, 

Herself become the sepulchre of what she was. 

Dry den, Pythagorean Phil, (Ovid*s Met, xv.) 680. 

TRUTH— see Falsehood, Fiction, Honour, Lies, Philosophy, Boses. 

The truth you speak, doth lack some gentleness. 

And time to speak it in : you rub the sore, 

When you should bring the plaster. Sh, Temp, ii. 1. 





HSITTK— continued. 

This is all as true » it is stro^; 

Kaj, it is ten tiMes tme ; for troth is tarutk 

To the end of reckoning. Bk* M.for 1. 

O, while j-oti live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 

8h. Men, IK 1, III. 1. 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 

Within the centre. Sk, Mam* n. 2. 

The truth doth dwell within the holy tables 
Of God’s live word, not in our wanton brain, 

Which daily coining some strange error vain 

For gold takes lead, for truth electeth fables. J. SiUoetter, 

Truth informs the judgment, rectifies the mind. 

Pleases the understan^ng, makes the will 
-Submit; the mem’^, too, it doth fill 
With what do our imaginations please ; 

Likewise it tends our troubles to appease. Bunyan, 

Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie ; 

A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

Merhert, Church JPorch. 

'Twiit truth and error there’s this difTrence jcnown. 

Error is fruitful, truth is only one. Merrick, Apk. 267. 

Thy actions to thy words accord; thy words 
To thy large heart give utterance due; thy heart 
Dontams of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. 

Milton, P. JS. ni. 9. 
What is truth, or knowledge, but a kind 
Of wantonness and luxury o’ tn mind, 

A greediness and gluttony o\the brain, 

That longs to eat forbidden fruit again. 

And grows more desp’rate, like the worst dkeasof 
Upon the nobler part, the mind, it seizes. 

Butler, JElepkant in ike Moon, 

Yet all of us hc^d this for true, 

1^0 faith is to the wicked due; 

For truth is precious and divine. 

Too rich a pearl for carnal swine« JBviler, Mud, 2, JU 265. 
as the dial to the sun, 

AlHwngh it be not daa’d up<aL. iA8,nL lST«. 

Truth and fiction are no aptly mix’d 

Thatall seems uniform, and of a ^iw^Momxmmon^Moraoe^A^B, 
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'Tit U kti^^eontinued. 

Truth has such a J^e and such a mien^ 

As to be lov’d needs only to be.seen. I>ryd^Sind^ P.i.BZ* 
Princes, like beauties, from their youth 
Are strangers to the voiee of tmuL J^abU i. 

’Tis not enough your counsel shall be true, 

Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do. 

Without good breeding, truth is disapprov’d; 

That only makes superior sense belov a. Pope, £!. C. iii. 572. 
Truth needs no flowers of speech. Pope, 

Curse on the coward or perfidious tongue, 

That dares not, even to tings, avow the truth! 

Thomsonf Agamemnon, in. 1. 
Truth, though sometimes clad 
In painful lustre, yet is always welcome ; 

Dear as the light that shows the lurking rocks : 

’Tis the fair star that, ne'er into the mam 
Descending, leads us safe through stormy life. 

Thomson^ Agamemnon^ III. 2. 
Truth! why shall every wretch of letters 
Dare to speak truth against his betters 1 
Let ragged virtue stand aloof, 

Nor mutter accents of reproof; 

Let ragged wit a mute become, 

When wealth and power would have her dumb 

Churchillf Qkosly Ill. 875. 
Truths on which depends our main concern, 

That 'tis our shame and misery not to learn. 

Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 

OowpeTt Tirocinium^ 77. 
Marble and recording brass decay, 

And, like the ’graver’s memoiy, pass away ; 

The works of man inherit, as is just. 

Their author’s frailty, and return to dust; 

But Truth divine for ever stands secure. 

Its head is guarded, aa its base is sure ; 

Fixed in the rolling flood of endless yeaars, 

The pillar of the eternal plan appears % 

The ravine storm and dashing wave defies, 

Built by tJ^t Architect who built the skies. Cowper* 

Can this be true ? an arch observer cries,— 

Yes, rather moved, I saw it with these eyes. 

Bir 1 I believe it on that ground alc^e ; 

I could not had I seen it wit^ my own.i^. Oomvfnsrticn, 231. 
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T&UTH — continued. 

All truth is urecions, if not all dirine, 

And what dilates the pow*rs must needs refine. 

CotvpeTt Charity^ 3fil. 

The sages say, dame truth delights to^ dwell. 

Strange mansion I in the bottom of a well. 

Questions are, then, the windlass and the rope 
That pull the grave old gentlewoman 

Peter Pindar, Birth^day Ode^ 
All that I know is, that the facts I state 
Are tnio as truth has ever been of late. Byron, D. J, vi. 86. 
Tis strange, but true, for truth is always strange; 

Stranger than fiction ; if it could bo told, 

How much would novels gain by the exchange ! 

How differently the world would men behold! 

How oft would vice and virtue places change : 

The now world would be nothing to the old. 

If some Columbus of the moral seas 

Would show mankind their soul’s antipodes. lb, xiv. 101. 

Truth’s fountains may be clear—her streams are muddy, 
And cut through such canals of contradiction, 

That she must often navigate o’er fiction. Ib, T>, J, xv. 88► 

No words suffice the secret soul to show 

For truth denies all eloquence to woe. Ih, Corsair, iii. 22. 

Fair Truth’s immortal son 
Is sometimes hid in clouds; not that her light 
Is in itself defective, but obscured 
By our weak prejudice, imperfect faith, 

And all the thousand causes which obstruct 

The growth of goodness. Hannah Mare, 

The real nobility of birth 

To age, maturity, or youth. 

The very crown of creature worth 

Is easy, guileless, open truth. Tapper, Proverb, Philmophy, 
Truth! Truth! where is the sound 
Of thy calm, unflatt’ring voice to be found ? 

We may go to the Senate, where Wisdom rules, 

And find but deceiv'd or deceiving fools: 

Who dare trust the sages of old. 

When one shall unsay what another has told P 

And even the lips of childhood and youth 

But rarely echo the tones of Truth. Elixa Cook, Stanzas, 

Who never doubted, uever half believed. 

Where doubt, there truth is, ’tis her shadow. Bailey,Fesiaa, 36* 
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THUTH— continued. 

How oft it pains historians to relate 

The truth which Truth obliges them to state ; 

Colman, Vagariety Two Passions. 

TULIPS. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks ; from family diffused 
To family, as flies the father dust. 

The varied colours run ; and while they break 
On the charmed eye, the exulting florist marks, 

With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. Thomson, Sp, 536. 
TUMULT —see Mob, Eabblo. 

As when in tumults rise th* ignoble crowd. 

Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud, 

And stones and brands in rattling furies fly. 

And all the rustic ai*ms which fury can supply. 

Then if some grave and pious man appear, 

They hush their noise, and lend a listening ear. JDryden, 

TUEKEYS. 

How bless’d, how envied were our life. 

Could we but 'scape the poulterer’s knife ! 

But man, curs’d man, on turkeys preys, 

And Christmas shortens all our days : 

Sometimes with oysters we combine 
Sometimes assist the savoury chine. 

From the low peasant to the lord. 

The turkey smokes on every board. G-ay, Fable 38- 

TUEKPIKE ROAD. 

What a delightful thing’s a turnpike road ! 

So smooth, so level, such a mode of shaving 
The earth, as scarce the eagle in the broad 
Air can accomplish, with its wide wings waving ; 

Had such been cut in Pheeton’s time, the God 
Had told his son to satisfy his craving 
With the York mail;—but onward as we roll, 

“ Surgit amari aliquid —the toll 1 Byron, D. J. x. 78. 

TUBTLR. 

Good, well-dress’d turtle beats them hollow. 

It almost makes me wish, I vow, 

To have two stomachs, like a cow! 

And lo! as with the cud, an inward thrill 
^heaved his waistcoat and disturb’d his fnll. 

His mouth was oozing, and he work’d his jaw— 

** I almost think that I could eat one raw!’^ T. Hood (Turtle.) 



»4 TWIOKJtirHAM---rWII,IGHT. 

TWICKENHAM. 

Blasted with sighs, and Burronnded with tears. 

Hither 1 coma to seek the spring. 

And at mine eyes, and at nmie ears, 

Keceive such balm as else cures everything; 

But O, self-tsaitor, I do bring 

The’ spider love, which transubstantiates all. 

And can convert manna to gall, 

And that this place may thoroughly be thought 
True Paradise, I hare the serpent brought. 

Donne^ TwicJcenham Gardem 
Know, all the distant din the world can keep, 

PoUs o’er my grotto and but soothes my sleep. 

There my retreat the best companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war and statesmen out of place. 

There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the dow of soul. 

lirnt, qf Sor. ii. 123. 

Thou who shalt stop where Thames’ translucent wave 
Shines, a broad mirror, through the shac^ cave, 

Where lingering drops from mineral roofs distil, 

And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill; 

Unpolish’d gems no ray on pride^estow. 

And latent metals innocently glow. 

Approach I great nature, studiously behold 
And eye the mine without a wish for gold. 

J*ope^ on his Groito at Twichenkam,. 
Slow let us trace the matchless Yale of Thames ; 

Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt, 

In Twit’nam’s bowers, and for their Pope implore. 

_ Thomson, SumTner, 1424. 

TWILIGHT—Evening, Eight, Sunset. 

Soft hour! whidi wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day, 

When they from their sweet friends are tom apart, 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start. 

Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay ; 

Is this a fancy which our reason Booms P 

Ah I surely nothing dies but something mourns 1 

Byron, D, J. in. 124. 

The sun does not gladden a moment so sweet, 

The moon does not shine on so lovely an hour. 

As the soft one where li^t and obscurity meet, 

Aatdi world is half v^’d by its shadowy power. T Moore^ 



TwiLiGmiJ—OTEAiranr, TruiJiTTs. 

TWILIGHT— continued* 

O twiligKt! spirit that dost render birth 

To dim enchantments—melting hearen to earth-— 

Leaving on crag^ hills and running streams 
A softness like me atmosphere of dreams. 

Son* Mr»* NorionrSrecnn* 

TWINS. 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. 8h. Mid, N, in. 2. 
TTBANHT) TTBANTS—Aggression, Merey^ Necessity, Treason. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 

That has a name. Sh. Mach, iv. 3. 

How can tyrants safely govern home, 

Unless abroad they purchase great alliance. JET. VI, 3, in. 3- 
He hath no friends, but what are friends for fear; 

Which, in his dearest need, will fly from him. ikic* in, v. 2. 
Till now you have gone on, and fill’d the time 
With all licentious measure, making vour wills 
The scope of justice; till now, mys^^ and such 
As slept within the shadow of your power, 

Have wander’d with our traversed arms, and breatVd 

Our sufferance vainly. Sh,, Timm, v. o. 

I know him tyrannous ; and tyrants' fears 

Decrease not, but grow faster than their years. Sh, Peric, i, 2. 

*15s time to fear when iyrants seem to kise. Sh,. Per, i. 2. 

'Twixt kings and tyrants there's this difference known— 
Hings seek their subjects’ good, tyrants their own, 

Justice is lame, as well as blind, amongst us : 

The laws, corrupted to their ends that make them, 

Serve but for instruments of some new tyranny^ 

That every day starts up t' enslave us deeper. 

Fen, Pree, 

When force invades the gift of nature, life, 

The eldest law of nature, bids defence 

And if in that defence a tyrant fall, ^ ^ 

His death’s his crime, not ours. Jjryden, 

To send the injur'd unredress’d away, 

How OTeat soever the offender, and the wrong d 
However obscure, is wicked, weak and vile,— 

Degrades, defiles, and should dethrone a king. 

Smollett, Eegicide^ 
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TYBAITNT, TYBAWTS. 


TTBAHNY, TrBJLm^^continued. 

Fear not that tyrants shall rule for erer, 

Or the priests of the bloody faith; 

They stand on the brink of that michty river 
Whose waves they have tainted with death. 

'Tis fed from the depths of a thousand dells; 

Around them it foams, and rages, and swells ; 

Their swords and their sceptres I floating see. 

Like wrecks in the serge of eternity ! Shelley, 

Think*st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains P The despotism of vice— 

The weakness and the wickedness of luxury— 

The negligence—the apathy—the evils 
Of sensual sloth—produce ten thousand tyrants, 

Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master, 

However harsh and hard in his own bearing. 

Byrortf Sardanapalus^ i. 2. 

Tyranny 

Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
Hone rebels except subjects P The prince who 
Heglects or violates his trust is more 

A brigand than the robber chief. Byroiiy Two Foscariy ii. 1. 

They have gone beyond 
Even their exorbitance of power ; and when 
This happens in the most contemn'd and abject 
States, string humanity will rise to check it. Byron, Ib, ir. 1. 
His country’s wrongs, and his despair to save her. 

Had stung him from a slave to an enslaver. Ib, v. 63. 

Ooaded by ambition’s sting 
The hero sunk into the king I 
Then he fell—so perish all 

Wlio would men by man enthral! Byron, Waterloo. 

Ty rants, the comets of their kind, 

‘Whose withering influence ran 
Through all the promise of the mind, 

And smote and mildew’d man. James Montgomery. 

Power is a curse when in a tyrant's hands. 

But in a bigot tyrant’s—treble curse. Jos. Miller, MdhomeU 
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UHCEETAIKTY. 

Uncertainty! 

Fell demon of our fears ! The human soul, 

That can support despair, supports not ^tQ.MalleUMmiapha. 
Beally if a man won’t let us know 

That he’s alive, he’s dead, or should be so. Byron, Bepj>o, 35. 

UNCLE. 

Tut, tut! 

Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. Sh. Bio. II. ii. ,3. 

UNEAITHFULNESS. 

Who should be trusted now, when one’s right hand 
Is peijured to the bosom ? Proteus, 

I am sorry I must never trust thee more, 

Put count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

The private wound is deepest. S/t. Two G. v. 4. 

UNKINDNESS—Friendship. 

In nature there's no blemish but the mind; 

None can be call’d deform’d, but the unkind : 

Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks, o’erflourish’d by the devil. Sh. T. Ni. in. 4. 
UP3TABTS. 

It is a note 

Of upstart greatness to observe and watch 

For those poor trifles, which the noble mind 

Neglects and scorns, Ben Jonson, Sejanus. 

How insolent is upstart pride ! 

Hadst thou not thus with insult vain, 

Provok’d my jpatience to complain. 

I had conceal a thy meaner birth, 

Nor trac’d thee to the scum of earth. Fable M. 

All upstarts, insolent in place, 

Eemind us of their vulgar race. Fable 24. 

USE, USEFULNESS. 

Naught so vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some spechd good doth give ; 

Nor aught so good, but, stram d from that fair use, 

Bevolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse : 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 

And vice sometimes’s by action dignified. Sh. Rom* ii. 3* 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 

But gold that’s put to use, more g6ld begets. 

Shakespeare {from Allotss FarnassHs)* 

uu 
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TISUBPEB8, XTSTTEPATrON —TALPISTPHTHB. 


USTTBPEES, XISUEPATION. 

A sceptre, snatch’d with an unmly hand, 

Must De as boisterously maintain’d as gain’d. Sh.K.Joknt 

Though usurpers sway the rule awhile, 

Yet neavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 

Sh. Hen* FJ. 3, m. 3. 

Power usurp’d, like stol’n delight, 

Is more bewitching than the right. Butler, Hudibras, 

Kings who did crowns unjustly get, 

In hell on burning thrones are set: 

And, oh ! uneasily their crowns they wear, 

And their own guilt amidst the guards they fear ; 

Cares, when they wake, their minds unquiet keep, 

And ghosts, in visions, lord it o’er their sleep. Dryden, Temp* 

VACTTITY—Folly, Stupidity. 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes, 

And gaping mouth that testified surprise. 

Dry den, Cymon and Ipkiffenia, 107. 

He trudged along, unknowing what he sought, 

And whistled as Tie w^ent, for want of thought. 

Bryden, Cymon and Iph. i. 84. 
You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come, 

Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home. Pope, Hpigram* 

VAGABOND. 

Headstrong, determined m his own career, 

He thought reproof unjust, and truth severe ; 

The soul’s disease was to its crisis come,— 

He first abus’d, and then abjur’d his home ; 

And when he chose a vagabond to be. 

He made his shame his glory—“ PU be free !” Cowper. 

VALENTINES, VALENTINE’S DAY. 

This day dame Nature seemed in love, 

The lusty sap began to move. 

Fresh juice did stir tV embracing vines,* 

And birds had drawn their valentines. Sir H Wotton. 

They are those wing’d postillions that can fly, 

From the Antarctic to the Arctic sky ; 

The heralds and swift harbingers that move 
From east to west on embassy of love. 

Jas, Howell, Poems on Betters* 



YALENT1NB8, VALENTINE’S BAT—VANITY. 059 

VALENTINES, VALENTINE’S continued. 

Oft have I heard both youths and virgins say, 

Birds choose their mates, and couple too, this day ; 

But by their flight I never can divine 
When I shall couple with my Yalentine. 

Herrick, Amatory Odet, IBS. 
What, conscience, say, is it in thee, 

When I a heart had none, 

To take away that heart from me, 

And to retain thine own P 
Bor shame, or pity now incline 
To play a loving part; 

Either to send me kindly thine. 

Or give me back my heart. 

Covet not both; but if thou dost 
Eesolve to part with neither. 

Why, yet to shew that thou art just, 

Take me and mine together. Herrick, Amatory Odes, 41. 

Apollo has peeped through the shutter, 

And awaken’d the witty and fair ; 

The boarding-school belle’s in a flutter, 

The twopenny post’s in despair ; 

The breath of the morning is flinging 
A magic on blossom and spray, 

And cockneys and sparrows are singing 

In chorus on Yalentine’s Bay. Fraed, lUh ofFebriiary, 

On paper curiously shaped 

Bcribblers to-day of every sort, 

In verses Yalentines y’clep’d, 

To Yenus chime their annual court. 

I too will swell the motley throng, 

And greet the all auspicious day. 

Whose privilege permits my song, 

My love thus secret to convey. 

VALOUR—5^5 Contempt, Courage. 

Fear to do base unworthy things is valour; 

If they be done to us, to sufier them 

Is valour too, Fen Jonson, Hew Inn. 

Yalour employ’d in an ill quarrel, turns 
To cowardice ; and virtue then puts on 
Foul vice’s vizor. Massinger. 

VANITY—Delights. 

Light vanity, (insatiate cormorant 

Consuming means) soon preys upon itself. Sh, Fie. IX. li. 1* 

uu 2 
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VANITY— T AEIETT. 


VANITY— con timed. 

Hey day, what a sweep of vanity comes this way. S/i. Tim. i.2. 

Where now, ye lyinj]; vanities of life ! 

Ye ever-tempting, ever-cheating train ! 

Where are ye now ? and what is your amount P 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 

Sad, sickening thought! and yet deluded man, 

A scene of crude disjointed visions past. 

And broken slumbers, rises still resolved, 

With new-flushed hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Thomson^ Winter^ 209, 
She, who fond of dress, of paint, and place, 

Aims but to be a goddess in the face, 

Sinks, as her beauty fades and passion cools, 

The scorn of coxcombs, and the jest of fools. Jas. CawtJiorn. 
But one admirer has the painted lass ; 

Norfindsthatone,but inherlooking glass. !Fbw;2^,Z.o/J?’.v.220. 
What dotage will not vanity maintain P 
What web too weak to catch a modern brain ? CowperiJExp.^2^, 
Ecclesiastes said that all is vanity— 

Most modern preachers say the same, or show it 
By their examples of true Christianity : 

In short, all know, or very soon may know it j 
And in this scene of all-confessed inanity. 

By saint, by sage, by preacher, and by poet. 

Must I restrain me through the fear of strife, 

Erom holding up the nothingness of life ? Byron, D. J. vii. 6. 

The fool of vanity ; for her alone 

He lives, loves, writes—and dies but to be known. 

Canning^ New Morality, Anti Jacobin, 23(3. 
Thus felt Sir Owen as a man whose cause 
Is very good—it had his owh'applause. Crahhe. 

VAEIETY — see Change. 

Variety’s the source of joy below. 

From which still fresh revolving pleasures flow; 

In books and love, tlio mind one end pursues, 

And only change the expiring flame renews. 14. 

Nature, through aU her works, in great degree. 

Borrows a blessing from variety. 

Music itself her needful aid requires 
To rouse the soul, and wake our dying fires. 

Churchill, Apology, 870. 

Variety’s the very spice of life. 

That gives it all its flavour. Cowper, Task, ii. 606, 
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VENICE. 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Siglis, 

A palace and a prison on eacli Land : 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, where many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles. 

Where Venice sat in state, tliron’d on her hundred isles! 

Byronf Ch. iZ. iv. 1. 

In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more. 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces arc crumbling to tlio shore. 

And music meets not alw^s now the ear : 

Those days arc gone, but Beauty still is here. 

States fall, arts fade, but nature doth not die, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! Ih. Ch. S. iv. 3. 
I loved her from my boyhood ; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columns from the sea. 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway, jdadcliffe, Schiller, Shakespeare’s art. 

Had stamp’d her image in me. Byron, Ch. IT. iv. 18. 

VENISON. 

Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for liner or fatter 
Ne’er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter ; 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy. 

Gvldsmith, Haunch of Venison, 1. 

VENGEANCE. 

I shall see 

'The winged vengeance overtake such children. Sh. Lear, iii.T. 
VENTTOING—Ambition, Danger, Daring. 

Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing. 

Sh. Ven. I Ad. 96. 

VENDS. 

Cre^or Venus, genial power of love, 

The bliss of men below, and gods above ! 

Beneath the sliding sun thou runn’st thy race, 

Dost fairest shine, and best become thy place; 

For thee the winds their eastern blasts forbear. 

Thy month reveals the spring, and opens all the year; 
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TENUS — continued. 

Thee, goddess, thee the storms of winter fly, 

Earth smiles with flowers renewing, laughs the sky^ 

And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply; 

For thee the lion loathes the taste of blood. 

Bryden, Falamon and Arcite, Hi. 125^ 
O, Yenus hail I all hail immortal Queen ! 

Thou reign’st unbounded o’er the human scene, 

Where the bright Thames shines forth in azure pride, 

To where the Ganges rolls its foamy tide, 

WTiere the redundant Nile expands his course, 

Or Niagara throws her headlong force ; 

Still from the east to west, from pole to pole, 

Thou e’er shall rule great Sovereign of the whole. MS^ 
VEEBOSITY. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
Finer than the staple of his argument. 8h, Loves L. L. v. 1.. 
VEESE—Poetry, Ehyme. 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies. 

And turn delight into a sacrifice. G. Herbert^ Church Porch^ 
I’U versify in spite, and do my best, 

To make as much waste paper as the rest. Dryden. 

Of little use, the man you may suppose. 

Who says in verse what others say in prose ; 

Yet let me show a poet^s of some weight. 

And (though no soldier) useful to the state. 

What will a child learn sooner than a songP 
What better teach a foreigner the tongue P 
What’s long or short, each accent where to place ? 

And speak in public with some sort of grace ? 

Pope, Imit. of Horace^ 2, i. 201*. 
I was a poet too;—but modern taste 
Is so refined and delicate and chaste, 

That verse, whatever fire the fancy warms, 

Without a creamy smoothness has no charms. 

Thus, all success depending on an ear. 

And thinking I might pur^ase it too dear. 

If sentiment were sacrific’d to sound, 

And truth cut short to make a period round, 

I judg’d a man of sense could scarce do worse 

Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. Cowper, Ta^Talk^ 610. 

Terse sweetens toil, however rude the sound ; 

All at her works the village maiden sings ; 

Nor, as she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things, if. Gifford,OonUmpK 
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VICE—Crime, Sin. 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of "virtue onhisoutw^ard part. S7t. M. ofVen. in. 2. 

Few love to hear the sins they love to act. Sh, Feric, i. 1. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. Sh, Leary v. 3. 

Virtue itself turns vice, bein^ misapplied , 

And vice sometimes’s by action dignified. Sli, Bom, ii. 3. 
0, what a mansion have those vices got, 

Which for their hahitaticm chose out thee; 

Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot. 

And all things turn to fair, that eyes can see ! Sh. Son. 95. 
Vice never doth her just hate so provoke 
As when she rageth under virtue’s cloak. Chapman. 

1 hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton, Oom.760, 
Ko penance can absolve our guilty fame ; 

Nor tears, that wash out sin, can wash out shame. 

Prior, Henry and JEmma. 
Count all th’ advantage prosp’rous vice attains, 

’Tis but what virtue flies from, and disdains. Pope,!E.M,v^,%^, 
Vice is a monster of so frightftil mien. 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. Pope, E, M, ir.217. 

When to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill! lh> B. of L. iii. 126. 
When men of infamy to-grandeur soar. 

They light a torch to shew their shame the more. 

Those governments which curb not evil’s cause ! 

And a rich knave’s a libel on our laws. Young, L. ofF. 1. 
Ah, vice ! how soft are thy voluptuous ways ! 

While boyish blood is mantling, who can ’scape 

The fascination of thy magic gaze P Byran, Ch. PC. i. 65. 

Who called thee vicious was a lyin^ elf, 

Thou art not vicious, thou art vice itself. MariitxiL, ti. 92. 
TZC^HAlfCELLOES. 

Vice-Chancellors, whose knowledge is but small, 

And Chancellors, who nothinjj; know at all: 

Hl-brook’d the generous spirit in those days 
When learning was the eertain road to prai&e. 

Churchill, Author, 86. 
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TICISSITUDB—TILLAGEE, 


VIOISSITTJDE—Misfarttine. 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 8L JuL C. ii:. 2. 
Think on the slippery state of human things, 

The strange vicissitudes and sudden turns 
Of war and fate, recoiling on the proud, 

To crush a merciless and cruel victor : 

Think there are bounds of fortune, set above 
Periods of time, and progress of success, 

Which none can stop before th' appointed limits, 

And none can push beyond. VrydeUf Love Triumphant, 
A blossom full of promise is life’s joy, 

That never comes to fruit. Hope, for a time, 

Suns the young floweret in its gladsome light, 

And it looks flourishing—-a little while 

’Tis pass’d, we know not whither, but ’tis gone. L, E. Landon, 

VICTORY. ^ 

So fought, so follow’d, and so fairly won, 

Came not till now, to dignify the times, 

Since Csssar’s fortune. Sh, Sen, IV. 2, i. 1. 

Thus far our fortune keeps an onward course, 

And we are grac’d with wreaths of victory. Sh. H, VL 3, v, 3. 
It is not victory to win the field. 

Unless we make our enemies to yield 

More to our justice, than our force ; and so 

As well instruct, as overcome our foe. Robert Gomersal. 

There is a tear for all who die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave; 

But nations swell the funeral cry. 

And triumph weeps above the brave. 

Byrony Death of Sir P. Parker, 
Crown ye the brave! crown ye the brave ! 

As through your streets they ride. 

And the sunbeams dance on the polish’d arms 
Of the warriors, side by side; 

Shower on them your sweetest flowers, 

Let the air ring with their praise. Mrs. Semans» 

VILLAGER. 

The villager, born humbly and bred hard, 

Content his wealth, and poverty his guard, 

In action simply just, in conscience clear. 

By guilt untamted, undisturb’d by fear, 
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VULAGEB — continued. 

His means but scanty^ and bis wants but few, 

Labour bis business, and bis pleasure too, 

Enjoys more comforts in a single bour 

Than ages give tbe wretcb condemn’d to power. 

VILLAINS, VILLANY. Churchill, Gotham, 117. 

Wbicb is tbe villain ? Let me see bis eyes ; 

That when I note another man like him, 

I may avoid him. Sh, M, Ado, v. 1. 

Tbe multiplying villanies of nature 

Do swarm upon him. Sh. Mach. i. 1. 

A fellow by tbe band of nature mark’d, 

Quoted, and sign’d, to do a deed of shame.iSA. K. John, iv. 2. 
Things ill-got bad ever bad success. Sh. Hen. vi. 3, ii. 2. 
Do but observe tbe face of villany, 

How different from the brow of innocence ! 

See what a settled gloom obscures bis visage, 

Sure emblem of tbe horror of bis breast, 

Where bis false heart enthron’d in native darkness 
(Unconscious and unwisbing for tbe light), 

Broods o’er new treasons, and enjoys the mischief. Howard., 
VIEGINS—Maidenhood. 

What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball ? 

When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand. 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her band ? 

With varying vanities, from every part. 

They shift tbe moving toyshop of their heart; 

Where wigs with wigs, sword-knots with sword-knots strive, 
Beaux banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 

VIRTUE—Conduct, Puritans, Vice. JPojpe, R. of L. I. 95. 

Virtue is more amiable and more sweet. 

When virtue and true majestic do meet. Hd. Spencer, 

I held it ever, 

Virtue and knowledge were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches ; careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 

But immortality attends the former, 

Making a man a god. Sh. Peric, ni. 2. 

Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 

Hot light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Sh, M.for M, i* li 
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VIETUfi. 


YIBTUE— continued. 

Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 

Do breed love’s settled passions in my beart 4Si^ij5r<?».Fr.T,v.6fc 

I’U leave my son my virtuous deeds behind ; 

And would my father had left me no more ! 

For ail the rest is held at such a rate, 

As brings a thousand fold more care to keep, 

Than in possession any jot of pleasure, Sk. Hen, vi, 8, ii. 2. 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. SA. Hen. Yin. iv. 2. 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. Sh, Ham. iii. 4. 

Virtue dies not, her tomb we need not raise, 

Let them trust tombs who have outliv’d their praise. 

Thos, Bastard, 

Virtue in greatest danger is most shown, 

And though oppress’d, yet never is o’erthrown. S. DanleL 

Virtue makes honour, as the soul doth sense. 

And merit far exceeds inheritance. Oeo, Chapman. 

The path that leads to virtue’s court is narrow, 

Thorny, and up a hill, a bitter journey: 

But being gone through, you find all heavenly sweets ; 

Th’ entrance is all flinty ; but at th’ end 
To towers of pearls and crystal you ascend. Thos. DehJeer, 
Virtue abhors to wear a borrow’d face. Thos, Behher.. 

Virtue, if not in action, is a vice ; 

And, when we move not forward, we go backward. Massinger 

Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt; 

Surpris’d by unjust force, but not enthrall’d ; 

Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory, Milton^ Comus, 589, 

If Virtue’s self were lost, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write. 

All things but one you can restore : 

The heart you get returns no more. JEJd, Waller. 

If there’s a power above us, 

And that there is aU nature cries aloud 
Thro’ all her works, he must delight in virtue : 

And that which he delights in must be happy. Addison, Caio. 

The virtuwLs nothing iear but life with shame, 

And death’s a pleasant road that leade to fame. 

Lansdowne, Veft9e» in 
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VIBTUE — continued. 

Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th^ eternal will ? 

Seek virtue ; and, of that possess’d. 

To Providence resign the rest. Fable 39. 

Why to true merit should they have regard P 
They know that virtue is its own reward. Gay^ JEp. toMetJmen* 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. Pope, M. JEJ, ii, 163. 
Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 

Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree. Pope, P, M, i. 231. 
Count all th’ advantage prosperous Vice attains, 

’Tis but what Virtue flies from and disdains: 

And grant the bad what happiness they would, 

One they must want—which is, to pass for good. 

Pope, E. M. IV. 89. 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed. 

What then is the reward of virtue—bread ? Pope,E.M.w.VbO, 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy,— 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy,— 

Is virtue’s prize ; a better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coach and six, 

Justice a conqueror’s sword, or truth a gown, 

Or public spirit, its great cure, a crown. Pope, E. M. iv. 167. 
Know then this truth, enough fo': man to know. 

Virtue alone is happiness below. Pope, E, M. iv. 309. 

Virtue may choose the high or low degree, 

*Tis just alike to Virtue and to me; 

Dwell in a monk, or light upon a king, 

She’s still the same belov’d contented thing. 

Pope, Epilogue to the Satires, i. 136. 
What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 

A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm ; 

Above the reach of wild Ambition’s w ind. 

Above those passions that this world deform, 

And torture man. Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 16 . 

There breathes a felt divinity in nature, 

In candid, unassuming, generous virtue, 

Whose very silence speaks, and which inspires* 

Without proud formal lessons, a disdain 

Of mean injurious vice. Thornton^ 

Keep virtue’s simple path before your eyes, 

JSTor t hink from evil good can ever rise. Ib» Taiwred^ r. 8* 
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VtBTTTE. 


VIRTlTB^-^ontinued, 

Believe the muse, the wintry blast of death 
Kills not the bud's of virtue ; no, they spread, 

Beneath the heavenly beams of brighter suns, 

Thro’ endless ages, into higher powers. 681. 

The generous pride of virtue 
Disdains to weigh, too nicely, the returns 
Her bounty meets with. Like the liberal gods. 

From her own gracious nature she bestows, 

Hor stoops to ask reward. Thomson. 

Well may your hearts believe the truth I tell; 

*Tis virtue makes the bliss, where’er we dwell. 

Collins, Oriental Eclogues, 1, 
The virtuous to those mansions go 
Where pleasures unembitter’d flow, 

Where, leading up a jocund band, 

Y^our and Youth dance hand in hand, 

Whilst Zephyr, with harmonious gales. 

Pipes softest music through the vales, 

And Spring and Flora, gaily crown’d, 

With velvet carpet spread the ground ; 

With livelier blush where roses bloom, 

And every shrub respires perfume. Churchill, Ghost, ii. 401. 
Weak is that throne, and in itself unsound. 

Which takes not solid virtue for its ground, lb. Gotham, 107. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 

Yirtue alone has majesty in death. Young, N. T. ii. 660. 

Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures, 

That life is long, which answers life’s great end. 

The time that bears no fruit, deserves no name ; 

The man of wisdom is the man of years. Young, N, T. v.772. 
Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids ; 

Her monuments shall last, when Egypt's fall. 

Young, N. T. vi. 312 

Virtue, our present peace, our future prize, 

Man’s unprecarious, natural estate, 

Improvable at will, in virtue lies ; 

Its tenure sure; its income is divine. Young, N. T, vi# 479. 
Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul. 

Is the best gift of Heaven ; a happiness 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fate. 

Exalts ^eat Nature’s favourites ; a wealth 
That n^er encumbers, nor can be transferr’d. 

Armstrong, Art of Pres, H, iv. 284. 
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VUtTITE— continued. 

Virtue and sense are one; and, trust me, still 
A faithless heart betrays the head unsound'; 

Virtue (for mere good nature is a fool) 

Is sense and spirit, with humanity; 

’Tis sometimes angry, arid its frown confounds ; 

'Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance just; 

Knaves fain would laugh at it; some great ones dare ; 

But in his heart the most undaunted son 

Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms. Ib, iv. 265» 

A virtuous deed should never be delay'd, 

The impulse comes from Heav’n, and he who strives 
A moment to repress it, disobeys 

The god within his mind. Alex, Dow^ Set/iona, 

The only amaranthine flower on earth 

Is virtue, the only lasting treasure, truth. Cowper,Taskyiii,26S, 

All private virtue is the public fund: 

As that abounds, th* state decays, or thrives : 

Each should contribute to the general stock, 

And who lends most, is most his country’s friend. 

JephsoTif Idraganza, 

In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her. 

Save thine “ incomparable oil,” Macassar! JByron^ D. J, 1.17. 

Vice must have variety, while virtue 

Stands like the sun, and all which rolls around 

Drinks life, and light, and glory from her aspect. Byron, 

VIKTUOSO—5^5 Antiquary, Collector. 

His mansion was the pink of taste and art: 

His charming metures I—oh, how they delighted you! 

In his saloon, Egyptian monsters frighted you: 

And pagods, on his stair-case, made you start. 

Nothing surpass'd his carpets, and his draperies, 

His clocks, chairs, tables, sofas, ottomans ;— 

His rooms were crowded with Etruscan aperies, 

Eine noseless busts, and Roman pots, and pans. 

He had a marble Venus, on a stand, 

Wanting a leg, and a right hand ; 

A sweeter piece of art was never found; 

Had not those brutes, the sailors, rot ’em! 

In bringing her from Rome, knock’d off her bottom. 

She womd have sold for thirty thousand pound. 

(jolman. Vagaries, Two Parsons* 
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THEN—VOWS. 


Doubt not ber care should be 
To comb your noddle with a tliree-legg'd stool, 

And paint your face, and use you like a fool. S/i, Tam, 8. 1.1. 
VOCATION. 

^Tis no sin for a man to labour in bis vocation. 

VOICE—55^ Eloquence, Singing. 

Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman. Sk. Lear^ V. 3. 
Her voice, the music of the spheres, 

So loud, it deafens mortal ears. Butler, Hud. 2, i. 417. 

His voice, more gentle than the summer’s breeze. 

That mildly whispers through the waving trees. 

Soft as the nightingale’s complaining song, 

Or murm’ring currents as they roil along. Bryden, Bon Seh, 
His voice no touch of harmony admits, 

Irregularly deep, and shrill by fits ; 

The two extremes appear like man and wife, 

Coupled together for the sake of strife. Churchill, Bose, 103. 
O ye voices round my own hearth singing! 

As the winds of May to memory sweet. 

Might I yet return, a worn heart bringing, 

Would those vernal tones the wanderer greet ? Mrs. JETemans. 

The voice that won me first! 

O, what a tide of recollections rush 

Upon my drowning soul! Mrs. Louisa J. Hall (.Am.). 

VOLCANO. 

The dread volcano ministers to good : 

Its smother’d flames might undermine the world : 

Loud .^tnas fulminate in love to man. Young, N, T, ix. 489. 
VOWELS. 

We are little airy creatures. 

All of different voice and features ; 

One of us in glass is set. 

One of us you’ll find 'wijet. 

T’other you may see in tin. 

And the fourth a hox within. 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can never fly from you, 

VOWS—Oaths. 

Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken^ 8h, Tvso G, ii, 6. 
Good vows are never broken with good deeds, 

For then good deeds were bad; vows are but seeds, 

And good deeds fruits. Geo, Chajomcm* 
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TOW— continued. 

We know not kow to vow, till love iinblind us, 

And vows made ignorantly never bind us. Geo, Chapman, 
No man takes or keeps a vow. 

But just as he sees others do ; 

Nor are they ’blig’d to be so brittle 
As not to yield and bow a little : 

For as best temper’d blades are found, 

Before they break, to bend quite round ; 

So truest oaths are still more tough, 

And tho’ they bow, are breaking proof. 

Butlet'y JSud, Bp, to his Ladvy 75 . 

WAITEBS, WAITING. 

Taste your legs, sir; put them to motion. Sk, T. Ni, iii. 1, 
You loggerheaded and unpolished grooms! 

What! no attendance, no regard, no duty ? 

Where is the foolish knave I sent before F Sh. Tam. S. IV* 2. 

WAIDENSES. 

Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stohes 
Forget not. Milton, Son, 18. 

WALKING-STICKS. 

Let beaux their cames with amber tip produce ; 

Be theirs for empty show, but thine for use. 

Imprudent men Heaven’s choicest gifts profane ; 

Thus some beneath their arms support the cane, 

The dirty point oft checks the carmess pace, 

And muddy spots the clean cravat disgrace. 

Oh I may I never such misfortune meet ! 

May no such vicious persons walk the street! G^ay,TWvia,i.74. 
WALL-FLOWEE. 

The rude stone fence, with wall-flowers gay, 

To me more pleasure yields. 

Than aU the pomps imperial domes display. Sir W. Scott. 
The walhflower! the wall-flower ! 

How beautiful it blooms 1 
It gleams above the ruin’d tower, 

Like sunlight over tombs ; 

It sheds a halo of repose 
Around the wreck of time;— 

To beauty give the flaunting rose— 

The wall-flower is sublime. 


Delta (M Mdr), 



672 WALTZ, waltzing—WANDEBEB, WANDEBUTG. 

WALTZ, WALTZING— aee Lancing. 

Behold with downcast eyes and modest glance, 

In measur’d step, a well-dress’d pair advance. 

One hand on hers, the other on her hip, 

(But licens'd not to neighbouring parts to slip)! 

For thus the law’s ordain’d by Baron Trip. 

’Twas in such posture our first parents mov’d, 

Wlien hand in hand thro’ Eden’s bowers they rov'd, 

Ere yet the devil, with practice foul and false. 

Turn’d their poor heads, and taught them how to waltz. 

Shet'idan* 

Imperial Waltz I imported from the Bhino 
(Famed for the growth of pedigrees and wine), 

Long be thine import from all duty free, 

And hock itself be less esteem’d than.thee : 

In some few qualities alike—for hock 
Improves our cellar—thou our living stock. 

The head to hock belongs—thy subtler art 
Intoxicates alone the heedless heart: 

Through the full veins thy gentler poison swims. 

And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs. S^ron, TheWaliz. 

Endearing Waltz ! to thy more melting tune 
Bow Irish jig, and ancient rigadoon. 

Scotch reels, avaunt! and country- dance, forego 
Your future claims to each fantastic toe ! 

Waltz—Waltz alone—both legs and arms demands, 

Liberal of feet, and la7ish of her hands. Byron^ Th$ Waltz. 
What! the girl I adore by another embrac’d ! 

What! the balm of her lips shall another man taste! 

What I touch’d in the twirl by another man’s knee ! 

What! pant and recline on another than me! 

Sir ! she’s yours! From the grape you have press’d the soft 
blue ! 

From the rose you have shaken the tremulous dew 1 
What you’ve touch’d you may talce ! Pretty waltzer, adieu I 

Thos. Moore. 

WANDEREE, WANDERING—Exile. 

But me, not destin’d such delights to share. 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care : 

Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 

That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. Goldsmith^ Trav* 
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WANT -^so6 Compassion, Distress, Poverty. 

To men 

Press’d by tbeir wants, all change is ever welcome. 

The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule, Jonsorif Catiline, 

That ev’ry man in want is knave or fool. 

“ God cannot love (says Blunt, with tearless eyes) 

The wretch he starves ’’—and piously denies : 

But the good bishop, with a meeker air. 

Admits and leaves them Providence’s care. Pope.M.E.iii.lQO, 
WANTONNESS— see Expression. 

The blood of youth burns not with such excess. 

As gravity’s revolt to wantonness. Sh. Loves L, L, v. 2. 
WAN— see Battle, Discord, Duelling, Fighting, Murder. Peace. 
Shall we, upon the footing of* our land, 

Send fair-play orders, ana make compromise, 

Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 

To arms invasive H Sh. K. JoJiUy v. 1. 

The arms are fair. 

When the intent of bearing them is just. Sh. Hen. iv. 1, v. 2. 
Now all the youth of England are on fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 

Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s thought 

Reigns solely in the breast of every man. Sh. Hen, v, ii. Chor» 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness, and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger : 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. Sh. Hen. v. iii. 1. 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 

They shall be fam’d ; for there the sun shall greet them, 

And draw their honours reekine up to heaven; 

Leaving their earthly parts to cnoke your clime. Ib. iv. 3. 
Shall we go throw away our coats of steel, 

And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 

Numb’ring our ave-marias with our beads ? 

Or shall we on the helmets of our foes 

Tell our devotion with revengeful arms ? Sh, Hen, Vl, 3, ii. 1. 

O war ! thou son of hell. 

Whom angry heav’ns do make their minister, 

Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance ! let no soldier fly; 

He that is truly dedicate to war. 

Hath no self-love : for he that loves himself 
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WAB— continued. 

Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 

The name of valour. ^h. Sen. vi. 2, v. 2^ 

Cry ** Havock/* and let slip the dogs of war. 8h. JuL C. 

Tell me, he that knows, 

Why are such daily cast of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart of implements of war ? 

WTiy such impress of ship-wrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ? 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day ; 

*Who is’t that can inform me ? S/i. Sam. i. 1. 

To my shame I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 

That for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 

To hide the slain. Sh. Sam. iv. 4. 

No war is right but that which needful is. Sam. Daniel. 

Wise men ever have preferred far, 

Th’ unjustest peace, before the justest war. Sam. Daniel. 
In every heart 

Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war; 

Occasion needs but fan them and they blaze ; 

Cain had already shed a brother’s blood. Dord Broofce. 

He is unwise that to a market goes, 

WTiere there is nothing to be sold but blows. Aleyn, Sen. vii. 
Great cities seldom rest; if there be none 
T’ invade from far, they’ll find worse foes at home. 

Bloody wars at first began, Serrichy Aph. 252. 

The artificial plague of man, 

That from his own invention rise. 

To scourge his own iniquities ; 

That if the heavens should chance to spare 
Supplies of constant poison’d air, 

They might not, with unfit delay. 

For lingering destruction stay; 

Nor seek recruits of death so far,' 

But plague themselves with blood and war. Butler, Sat. ii. 
To broach a war, and not to be assur’d 
Of certain means to make a fair defence, 

Howe’er the ground be just, may justly seem 
A wilful madness. fT. Semings, Tragedy. 
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WAB— continued. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 

Honour, but an empty bubble ; 

ISTeyer ending, still bemnning, 

Fighting still, and stiff destroying. Dryden, Alex, Fecu% 39. 
Ho law betwixt two sov reigns can decide, 

But that of arms, where fortune is the judge. 

Soldiers the lawyers^ and the bar the field. Ih. Love Triumph, 
War wastes the noblest part of the creation, 

The boast and masterpiece of the great Maker, 

That wears in vain th’ impression of his image, 

TJnprivileged from thee ! Rowe, Tamerlcme, 

My voice is still for war, 

Grods ! can a Roman senate long debate 

Wliich of the two to choose, slavery or diefiih? Addison^Ca,u,l, 

Intestine war no more our passions wage. 

And giddy factions bear away their rage. 

Pope, Ode on Cecilia & Day. 
Cease to consult, the time for action calls, 

War, horrid war, approaches to your walls ! PopefIliad,ii.Q67. 
Rash fruitless war, from wanton glory waged. 

Is only splendid murder. Thomson, jEdw. arid JEleonora, i. 1. 
War, my lord, 

Is of eternal use to human kind ; 

For ever and anon when you have pass’d 
A few dull years in peace and propagation, 

The world is overstocked with fools, and wants 
A pestilence at least, if not a hero. Geo. Jefferys, JSdwin, 
Let the ^Ifd fool the toils of war pursue. 

Where meed the many to enrich the few. 

Shenslone, Judgment of HerctUes, 168. 
One to destroy is murder by the law, 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name. 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame. Young, L, cfE* 7> 
So stood Eliza on the wood-crowned height 
O’er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight; 

Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued, 

And view’d his banner, or believ’d she view’d. 

Darwin, Loim<<f ih0 Plants, 
War^s a game which, were their subjectft-wise, 

King^ would not play at. Govtper, Tash, v. 187#* 

zx 2 
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WAB— continued, 

No blobd-stain'd victorj^, in story bright, 

Can give the philosophic mind delight; 

No triumph please, while rage and death destroy; 

Reflection sickens at the monstrous joy. 

Bloomfield^ Farmer s Boy, Summer, 
We know, too, they are very fond of war, 

A pleasure—like all pleasures—rather dear.Ryrew,2).i7’.iiJ56* 
All was prepared—the fire, the sword, the men 
To wield them in their terrible array. 

The army, like a lion from his den, 

March’d forth with nen^e and sinews bent to slay— 

A human Hydra, issuing from its fen 
To breathe destruction on its winding way. 

Whose heads were heroes, which cut ofl* in vain, 
Immediately in others grew again. Byron^ D, J. viii. 2. 

Three hundred cannon threw up their emetic. 

And thirty thousand muskets flun^ their pills 
Like hail, to make a bloody diuretic; 

Mortality! thou hast thy monthly bills ! 

Thy plagues, thy famines, thy physicians, yet tick, 

Like the death-watch, within our ears the ills 
Past, present, and to come ; but all may yield 
To the true portrait of the battle-field. Byron, D. J, viii. 12. 
All that the mind would shrink from of excesses ; 

All that the body perpetrates of bad ; 

All that wo read, hear, dream, of man’s distresses ; 

All that the devil would do, if run stark mad ; 

All that defies the worst which pen expresses ; 

All by which hell is peopled, or xs sad 

As hell—mere mortals who their power abuse— 

Was here (as heretofore and since) let loose. Ih D J. viii. 123. 
War’s a brain-spattering, windpipe-slitting art, 

Unless her cause by right be sanctified. Byron, D. J, ix. 4. 
1^ Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
^or one who hath no friend, no brother there) 

Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidei’y. 

Their various arms that glitter in the air! 

What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair. 

And ^nash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey I 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share ; 

The mve shall bear the chiefest prize away, 

And havoc scarce for joy can number their array. OA.JT.i. 40. 
War, war is stiU the cry, war even to the knife 1 X&.C.i5r.i.86. 
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'^KB^continued, 

Oh, world! 

Oh, men! what are ye, and our best designs, 

That we must work by crime to punish crime ? 

And slay, as if death had but this one gate, 

When a few years would make their sword superfluous 1 Byron, 

What boots the oft-repeated tale of strife, 

The feast of vultures, and the waste of life ? 

The varying fortune of each separate field, 

The fierce tnat vanquish, and the faint that yield P 
The smoking ruin and the crumbled wall? 

In this the struggle was the same with all, Byron^ Lara, 
Thus, as the stream and ocean greet, 

With waves that madden as they meet— 

Thus join the bands whom mutual wrong. 

And mte and fury drive along. Byron^ Giaour. 

The death-shot hissing from afar— 

The shock—the shout—the groan of war— 

Heverberate along that vale, 

More suited to the shepherd’s tale : 

Though few the numbers—their’s the strife, 

That neither spares, nor speaks for life. Byron, Giaour, 
I own my natural weakness; I have not 
Yet leam’d to think of indiscriminate murder 
Without some sense of shuddering ; and the sight 
Of blood, which spouts through hoary scalps, is not, 

To me a thing of triumph, nor the death 
Of men surprised, a glory. Byron, Doge of Ven. iii. 2. 

With common men 

There needs too oft the show of war to keep 
The substance of sweet peace, and for a king, 

’Tis sometimes better to be fear’d than lov’d. Ih.Sardanap, i. 2. 
War is honourable 

In those who do their native rights maintain ; 

In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak ; 

But is, in those who draw th’ offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable 
As meanest office of the worldly churl. Jo. Baillie, JEthwald, 
He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their kind, 

That the land was red with the blood they shed 
In their lust for carnage, blind. 
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WAR — continued. 

And lie said ‘‘ Alas ! that ever I made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword, for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man !^* Chas. Mackay, Tubdl'Caitif 3. 
Such is war! 

0 heavens ! when will the spiritual Sun arise, 

And with His beams effulgent, drive away 
The mists of error that so long have hung 
Their dark, unnatural drapery o’er the mind, 

That broods o’er human carnage ! when will man 

Turn from the path of Cain, and learn to see 

A brother without hating ? Hufus Dawes (Am.)* 

The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred. 

And every nation that should lift again 
His hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Should wear for evermore the curse of Cain. Longfellow. 
WAENING—5^6 Caution. 

Men, that stumble at the threshold, 

Are weU foretold—that danger lurks within. Sh.J3^u.f^J,Sriy.7. 

How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell, 

Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. Sh. Lear, i. 4. 

WABRIOE. 

He was a man of rare, undoubted might. 

Famous throughout the world for warlike praise, 

And glorious spoils purchas’d in perilous fight; 

Full many doughty knights he, in his days. 

Had done to death, subdued in equal frays. Spenser, F. Q. 

The painful warrior, famoused for fight. 

After a thousand victories once foiled, 

Is from the books of honor razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he -toiled. Sh. Son. 25. 

WASHINGTOK. 

Washington’s a watchword such as ne’er 

Shall siiDc while there’aau echoieft to eiktSByroTiyAgeofBmnze. 

WRTERsee Thirst. 

Smooth runSithe water, where the brook is deep. 

Sh. Hen, VI. 2, jii. 1. 
More water ^glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of; and easy ’tis 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive. 2%. IM. And. ii. 1. 

Water the first of all things we do holA.Pindar (A^Mamre) 0.1. 
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WATEE— continued^ 

Learn temperance, friends ; and liear without disdain 
The choice of water. Thus the Coan sage 
Opin’d, and thus the leam’d of every school: 
what least of foreign principles partakes 
Is best ; the lightest then, which bears the touch 
Of fire the least, and soonest mounts the air ; 

The most insipid, the most void of smell. 

Armstrongj Art P. £C. n. 406. 
TiU taught by pain, 

Men really know not what good water’s worth: 

If you haa been in Turkey or in Spain, 

Or with a famish’d boat’s crew had your berth. 

Or in the desert heard the camel’s bell, 

You’d wish yourself where truth is—in a well. 

Wine, wine, thy power and praise Byron^ JD. J. ii. 84, 
Have ever been echo’d in minstrel lays ; 

But water, I deem, hath a mightier claim 
To fill up a niche in the temple of fame. 

Traverse the desert, and then ye can tell 
What treasures exist in the cold deep well; 

Sink in despair on the red parch’d earth, 

And then ye may reckon what water is worth. P. Cook, Water* 
Water is the mother of the vine. 

The nurse and fountain of fecundity, 

The adorner and refresher of the world. 

'Tis a little thing Mackay, TheDionysia. 

To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by feverish lips 
May give a thrill of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarian juice 
Benews tne life of joy in happiest hours. Talfourd^ Son* iii. 
D7EASNESS —see Tears. 

How sometimes nature will betray its folly, 

Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 

To harder bosoms ! Sh, Wint, T. I. 2. 

Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic w'orld, 

And bear the palm alone. Sh* JuL C» I. 2. 

If weakness may excuse. 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide. 

Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it? 

All wickedness is weakness; that plea, therefore, 

Wi4h>Ood or man wiU gain thee no remission. 

Miltony Sam, Agon, 
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WEALTH —see Gold, Income, Independence, Money, Eiches. 

If tKou art rich, thou art poor ; 

For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bears’t thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloads thee. Sh. M. for 21. III. 1. 

Yet in thy thriving still misdoubt some evil; 

Lest gaining gain on thee, and make thee dim 
To all things else. Wealth is the conjurer’s devil; 

Whom when he thinks he hath, the devil hath him. 

Gold thou may’st safely touch ; but if it stick 

Unto thy hands, it woundeth to the quick. Herbert^ Temple. 

'Tis not those orient pearls our teeth, 

That you are so transported with : 

But those we wear about our necks, 

Produce those amorous effects. Butler^ Hud. Ladys Ans. 65. 
That wealth, which bounteous fortune sends 
As presents to her dearest friends, 

Is oft laid out upon a purchase 

Of two yards long in parish churches. Butler, Sat. ii. 

For wealth is all things that conduce 
To man’s destruction or his use ; 

A standard both to buy and sell 

All things from heaven down to hell. Butler, Sat. ii. 

We frequently misplace esteem, 

By judging men by what they seem, 

To birth, wealth, power, we should allow 

Precedence, and our lowest bow. Gray, Fable 3, pt. 2. 

We know that wealth weU understood, 

Hath frequent power of doing good; 

Then fancy that the thing is done. 

As if the power and will were one ; 

Thus oft the cheated crowd adore 

The thriving knaves that keep them poor. Ih. 3, pt. 2. 

Wealth in the gross is death, but life diffus’d; 

As poison heals in just proportions us’d; 

In neaps, like ambergris, a stink it lies. 

But well dispers’d is incense to the skies. Fope, 21.E. iii. 263. 

Can wealth give happiness P look around, and see 
What gay distress ! what splendid misery ! 

Whatever fortunes lavishly can pour. 

The mind annihilates, and calls for more. Young,L.ofF. sat. 5. 
Wealth imparts 

Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts. Goldsmith* 
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WEALTH— 

To purchase heaven, has gold the power ? 

Can gold remove the mortal hour r 
In life, can love be bought with gold P 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold ? 

No; ah that’s worth a wish—a thought— 

Fair virtue gives unbrib’d, unbought; 

Cease, then, on trash thy hopes to bind, 

Let nobler views engage thy mind. Dr. Johnson, to a Friend. 

Perhaps he hath great projects in his mind, 

To build a college, or to found a race, 

An hospital, a church—and leave behind 
Some dome surmounted by his meagre face, 

Perhaps he fain would liberate mankind 
Even with the very ore which makes them base ; 

Perhaps he would be wealthiest of his nation, 

Or revel in the joys of calculation. Byron, D. J xii. 10. 

Wealth is substantial good the fates allot: 

We know we have it, or we have it not. 

But all those graces, which men highly rate, 

Their minds themselves imagine and create. Crahhe. 

These grains of gold are not grains of wheat-: 

These bars of silver thou canst not eat; 

These jewels and pearls and precious stones 
Cannot cure the aches in thy bones. 

Nor keep the feet of death one hour 
From climbing the stairways of thy tower! 

Longfellow, Kamhalu. 

WEDDING, WEDLOCK — see Love, Marriage. 

How happy a thing were a wedding, 

And a bedding, 

If a man might purchase a wife 
For a twelvemonth and a day; 

But to live with her all a man’s life, 

For ever and for aye, 

Till she grow as grey as a cat. 

Good faith, Mr. Parson, excuse me from Wx^it.Thos.Flcttman. 

Grave authors say, and witty poets sing. 

That honest wedlock is a glorious thing. Dope, Jan. of May, Al. 

Talk but six times with the same single lady. 

And you may get the wedding dresses ready. 

^ ^ ^ ” Byron, D. 59. 
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"WEDDING, WEDLOCK— continued, 

Now, whether fate decreed this pair should wed. 

And blindly drove them to Ihe marriage bed ; 

Or whether love in some soft hour inolin'd 
The damsel’s heart, and won her to be kind, 

Is yet unsung; they were an ill-matched pair, 

But both disposed to wed—and wed they were. 

Crahhe, £-irth qf Flattery, 
Now *t is the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted; 

Suffer them now, and they ^11 o’errun the garden. 

And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. F/. 2, m. 1. 

WEEPING—5^6 Distress, Misery, Mourning, Sorrow. 

The eye that weeps, shall yet be dry, 

And cloudless as a summer sky : 

Though watering now with countless tears. 

The garden of departed years. 

The eye that weeps shall yet be bright 
As golden morning’s flashing light; 

Though clouded be its ray awhde, 

That eye shall beam a radiant smile. W. H, Frideaux, 

WELCOME. 

Sir, you are very welcome to our house ; 

It must appear in other ways than words, 

Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. Sh. M, of Ten* v. 1. 
A general welcome from his grace 
Salutes ye all: this night he dedicates 
To fair content, and you ; none here, he hopes, 

In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 

One care abroad ; he would have aU as merry 

As first-good company, good wine, good welcome 

Oan make good people. S/i. Sen, 4. 

A hundred thousand welcomes : I could weep, 

And I could laugh ; I am light and heavy—welcome ! 

Sk, Coriol, 11, 1. 

To say you are welcome, were superfluous. Sh, Feric, ii, 3. 
I am glad to see you well, 

Horatio—or I do forget myself. jSi. Sam, i, 2. 

When Hamilton appears, then dawns the day, 

And when she disappears, begins the night. 

• WHIGS—Politicians. Lanadotone, To the Bmheas* 

Nought’s permanent among the human race. 

Except the Whigs not getting into place. Byron, D, J, xi. 82. 
But bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum. 

So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb. 

Thos. Moore, Corrupiiont 161. 
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WHHT1K0TON. 

Be it fable or truth, about Wbittington’s youth, 

Which the tale of the marical ding-dong imparts; 

Yet the story, that tells of the boy and the bells, 

Has a might and a meaning for many sad hearts. 

That boy sat him down, and looked back on the town. 

Where merchants, and honours, and money were rife ; 

With his wallet and stick, little fortuneless Hick 
Was desponding, till fairy chimes gave bim new life, 

Saying, * Turn again, Whittington 

And up rose the boy, with the impulse of joy, 

And a vision that saw not the dust at his feet; 

And retracing his road, he was found, with his load, 

In the city that gave him its loftiest seat. 

Ho pe, patience, and will, made him bravely fulfil 
What the eloquent tone of the chimes had foretold; 

And that echo still came, breathing light on his name. 

When by chance his hard fortune seemed rayless and cold. 
Saying, * Turn again, Whittington!' Eliza Cook* 

WIDOWS. 

May widows wed as often as they can, 

Ana ever for the better change their man ; 

And some devouring plague pursue their lives, 

Who will not well be governed by their wives. 

Dt'yden, Wife of Bath, 543. 
Why are'those tears? why droops your head? 

Is then your other husband dead P 
Or does a worse disgrace betide ? 

Hath no one since his death applied ? G^y> Fable 37. 

Thus, day by day, and month by month, we pass'd ; 

It pleas’d the Lord to take my spouse at last. 

I tore my gown, I soil’d my locks with dust. 

And beat my breasts—as wretched widows must: 

Before my face my handkercluef I spread, 

To hide the flood of tears I did—^not «hed. 

FopCy Wife of BathfZOl, 

The widow can bake, an’ the widow can brew. 

The widow can shape, and the widow can sew. 

Mcpmsay, Cent he Shepherd, 
See, but glance briefly, sorrow-worn and pale, 

Those sunken cheeks beneath the widow’s veil! 

Alone she wanders'where with him she trod, 

^oaimtoatay her i —^but she leans on.€tod. 
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WIDOWS— continued 
When^er you see a widow weeping 
In public sight,. 

Ana still in flagrant notice keeping 
Her dolefiil plight, 

Aye talking of her dear departed; 

One truth is plain, 

She will not languish broken-hearted, 

But wed again. Ckas. Machay, Safe Predictiont* 

WIFE, WIVES—Love, Marriage. 

Give me, next good, an understanding wife. 

By nature wise, not learned by much art ; 

Some knowledge on her side will all my life 
More scope for conversation then impart, 

Besides her inborn virtue fortify ; 

They are most good who best know why. Sir Thos» Overhury* 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old. 

But she may learn ; and happier than this. 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 

Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours, to be directed. Sh, M. of Ven. III..2. 
She is mine own ; 

And I as rich in having such a jewel, 

As twenty seas, if aU their sands were pearl. 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. Sh, Two G. ir. 4. 
We'll leave a proof, by that which we wiU do, 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too. Sh. Mer. W, iv. 2. 
I will be master of what is mine own: 

She is my goods, iot chattels ; she is my house. 

My household-stufi, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing. Sh, Tam. S, ill. 2. 
I am asham'd, that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace : 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. Sh.Tam.S.v. 2. 
Should all despair, 

That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 

Would hang themselves. Sh, Wint, T, i. 2, 

You are my true and honourable wife ; 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 

That visit my sad heart. Sh, Jut, G, ii. 

As for my wife, 

I would you had her spirit in such another: 

The third o' the world is yours ; which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. Sh, Ant. Gleop, il. 2. 
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WIFE, WIVES— continued* 

In the election of a wife, as in 
A project of war, to err but once is 

To be undone for ever. Middleton^ Anything for a Q,uiet TJfe. 

What thou bidd’st 
tJnargued I obey ; so God ordains : 

God is thy law ; thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 

Milton^ P. Z. IV. 634. 
Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self, 

Thy wish, exactly to thy heart’s desire. Ih. viii. 450. 

Toothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote. Ih* ix. 232. 

The wife, where danger or dishonour lurks, 

Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 

Who guards her, or with her the worst endures. Ih. ix. 267. 


When you would give all worldly plagues a name, 

Worse than they have already, call ’em wife 
But a new married wife’s a teeming mischief, 

JFull of herself. Why what a deal of horror 

Has that poor wretch to come, that married yesterday ? 

I look on wives, as on good dull companions Orjyh* 

For elder brothers to sleep out their time with ; 

All we can hope for in the marriage bed. 

Is but to take our rest; and what care I 

Who lays my pillow for me. Dry den f Rival Ladies* 


If I but hear wife nam’d, I’m sick that day ; 

The sound is mortal, and frights life away. Dry deny Aurengz. 
Here lies my wife : here let her lie ! 

Now she’s at rest, and so am I. Dryden, suggested JSpitaph. 


Sometimes my plague, sometimes my darling, 

Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling. Frior, 

The man to Jove his suit preferr’d ; 

He begg’d a wife. His prayer was heard. 

Jove wonder’d at his bold addressing : 

For how precarious is the blessing ! Gciyt Fahle 39. 

Beauty and worth in her alike contend. 

To charm the fancy, and to fix the mind ; 

In her, my wife, my mistress, and my friend, 

I taste the joys of sense and reason join’d. 


Hammond* 
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WIFE, WIVES— continued, 

Lycoris of lier friends still makes an end : 

I would she were to my wife such a friend. 

Martial, IV. 24 {Wrighi^.. 

A wife becomes the truest, tend'rest friend, 

The balm of comfort, and the source of joy ! 

Thro’ every various turn of life the same. 

Savage, Sir Thomas Overhury. 
What so pure, which envious tongues will spare ? 

Some wicked wits have libell’d all the fair, 

With matchless impudence they style a wife, 

The dear-bought curse, and lawful plague of life ; 

A bosom serpent, a domestic evil, 

A night invasion, and a mid-day devil ; 

Let not the wise these sland’rous words regard, 

But curse the bones of ev’ry living bard. Pope, Jan. Sf Mayf.42. 

Horses (thou say’st) and asses men may try, 

And ring suspected vessels ere they buy ; 

But wives, a random choice, untried they take ; 

They dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake ; 

Then, nor till then, the veil’s removed away, 

And all the woman glares in open. day. Pope, Wife of Bath, 101. 

Who builds his house on sands, 

Pricks his blind horse across the fallow lands, 

Or lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam. 

Deserves a fool’s-cap and long ears at home. Pope, 2b. 247. 

Is’t not enough plagues, wars, and famines, rise 

To lash our crimes, but must our wives be wise P 

What is there in the vale of life Young, L. F. sat. 5. 

Half so delightful as a wife, 

When friendship, love, and peace combine 

To stamp the marriage bond divine ? Cowper, Love Abused. 

Lord Erskine, on woman presuming to rail, 

Calls a wife “ a tin canister tied to one’s tail 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carries on, 

Seems hurt at his lordship’s degrading comparison. 

But wherefore degrading? consider'd aright, 

A canister’s polish’d, and useful, and bright; 

And should dirt its original purity hide, 

That’s the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied. Sheridan. 

Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 

He would have written sonnets all his life. Byron, D. J. iii. 8, 
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WIFE, WIVES—WILFULNESS. 

WITE, WIVES— continued. 

The wife was pretty, trifling, childish, weak; 

She could not think, but would not cease to speak. 

CrabhOf Struggles of Conscience, 
Oh! T is a precious thing, when wives are dead, 

To find such numbers who will serve instead • 

And in whatever state a man be thrown, 

Tis that precisely they would wish their own. Ih. Learned Boy. 

At home my wife will supervise 
Each meal I take. I wish her eyes 
Were sometimes touch’d with blindness! 

But no~they move not from my plate : 

God bless her ! how I love, yet hate 
Her ever watchful kindness. 

“ My dear I you know you’re bilious—pray 
Avoid the turtle soup to-day. 

And do not touch the salmon ; 

Just take a chicken wing, or leg, 

But no rich sauce—and let me beg 
You wiU not taste the gammon.” 

Horace Smithy Answer to an Old Man*s Praise. 

The world well tried—the sweetest thing in life 

Is the unclouded welcome of a wife. H. P. Willis (Am.). 

A courage to endure and to obey— 

A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 

Crown’d Isabel, through all her placid life, 

The queen of marriage—a most perfect wife. Tennyson, 

A man may spare, 

And still be bare, 

If his wife be nowt, if his wife be nowt; 

But a man may spend, 

And have money to lend, 

If his wife be owt, if his wife be owt. 

The Gipsy s Rhyme (N. Sf Q., Feb. 10,1866). 
Of earthly goods, the best is a good wife; 

A bad, the bitterest curse of human life. Simonides. 

WILFTTLNESS. 

Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed; a m ^ 

Eor what I will, I will—and there's an end. Sh. Two G. i. 3. 

To wilful men. 

The injuries, that they themselves procure, 

Must be their schoolmasters. Lear, ii. 4. 
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WILL -‘See Argument. 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay, 

Be there a will, and wisdom £nds a way. 

WILLINGNESS. Crabbe, Birth of Flattery* 

A willing heart adds feathers to the heel, 

And makes the clown a winged Mercury* 

WILLOW. * Baillie^ Be Montford* 

Thou art to all lost love the best, 

The only true plant found ; 

Wherewith voung men and maids distrest, 

And left of love, are crown’d. SerricJct Amatory Odet 108. 

Willow’s a sentimental wood, 

And many sonneteers, to quicken ’em, 

A relic kept of that which stood 
Before Pope’s Tusculum at Twickenham. 

Horace Smith* Poet among the Trees* 
Tree of the gloom, o’erhanging the tomb. 

Thou seem’st to love the churchyard sod ; 

Thou ever art found on the charnel ground, 

Where the laughing and happy have rarely trod. 

When thy branches trail to the wintry gale. 

Thy wailing is sad to the hearts of men ; 

When the world is bright in a summer’s light, 

’Tis only the wretched that love thee then. 

The golden moth and the shining bee 

Will seldom rest on the willow tree. Fliza Cook* Willow Tree* 

WIND. 

Except wind stands as never it stood, 

It is an ill wind turns none to good. 

Thos, Tusser^ Moral Beflection on the Wind. 
What wind blew you hither, Pistol ? 

Not the ill wind which blows none to good. Sh. H. IV. 2, v. 3. 
Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. Sh* Hen. VI. 3, ii. 6. 
Seas are the fields of combat for the winds ; 

But when they sweep along some flowery coast, 

Their winds move mildly, and their rage is lost. 

Bryden* Rival Ladies. 

The winds come lightly whispering from the west, 

Kissing,not ruflling, the blue deep’s serene. jB’yro?i,(74,i?'.ii.70. 
Many are the notes 

Which in his tuneful course the wind draws forth, 

From rooks, woods, caverns, heath, and dashihg shore. 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, Wordsworth* 
Kisses the blushing leaf, Lr^ngfellow* 
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WINDOWS. 

Storied windows pchly dip^ht, 

Casting a dim religious light. Milton, 11 Fenseroso, 169. 
WIND80E. 

Whose are Windsor and Hampton, the pride of the land, 
With their treasures and trophies so varied and grand ? 

The Queen’s, you reply:— 

Deuce a bit! you and I 

Through their gates, twice a week, making privileg’d way, 
Tread their gilded saloons, 

View their portraits, cartoons, 

And, like Crusoe, are monarchs of all we survey. 

JSorace Smith, Unpossessed Possessions, 
WINE— see Drinking, Nectar, Spirits. 

O thou invisible spirit of wine ! if thou hast 
Ko name to be known by let us call thee devil! Sh. 0th, ir. 3. 
Three cups of wine a prudent man may take ; 

The first of them for constitution sake ; 

The second to the girl he loves the best; 

The third, and last, to lull him to his rest. AthencBus, iii. 

What cannot wine perform P It brings to light 
The secret soul, it bids the coward fi^it: 

Gives being to our hopes, and from our heai’ts 
Drives the dull sorrow, and inspires new arts. 

Is there a wretch whom bumpers have not taught 
A flow of words, and loftiness of thought ? 

Even in th’ oppressive grasp of poverty 

It can enlarge, and bid tne soul be free. Horace, Francis,l,Y,2^, 

So Noah, when he anchor'd safe on 
The mountain’s top, his lofty haven, 

And all the passengers he bore. 

Were on the new world set ashore, 

He made it next his chief design 
To plant, and propagate the vine, 

Which since has overwhelm’d and drown’d 
Ear greater numbers, on dry ground, 

Of wretched mankind, one by one. 

Than all the flood before had done. Hutler, Sat, 

Wine fills the veins, and healths are understood 

To give our friends a title to our blood. Waller, 

Wine makes Love forget its care, 

And mirth exalts a feast. Parmll, Anacreontic, ii. 

Prom wine what sudden friendship springs I Gap, Fahle 6% 

r Y 
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Let all my soldiers quaff 
That gen’rous juice, by juggling priests den;^'d. 

Lest it should nelp to whet our understandings, 

And ripen reason, to see through their crafts. 

Jas» Darcyy Love and Amhifion* 
I would not always dread the bowl, 

Kor every trespass shun: the feverish strife, 

[Rous'd by the rare debauch, subdues, expels 
The loitering crudities that burden life ; 

And, like a torrent full and rapid, clears 

The obstructed tubes. Armstrong, Art of P.H. il. ‘160. 

Oh! seldom may the fated hours return 

Of drinking deep I I would not daily taste, 

Except when life declines, even sober cups ; 

Weak withering age no rigid law forbids. 

With frugal nectar, smooth and slow with calm, 

The sapless habit daily to bedew. 

And give the hesitating wheels of life 

Gliblier to play. Armstrong, Art of P. JET* ii. 490. 

Eew things surpass old wine; and they may preach 
Who please—the more because they preach in vain— 

Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter, 

Sermons and soda-water the day after. Byron, D. J. ii. 178. 
Wine cheers the sad, revives the old, inspires 
The young, makes weariness forget liis toil, 

And fear her danger: opens a new world 

When this, the present, falls. Byron, Sardanapalus, i. 2. 

Wine is like anfjer, for it makes us strong ; 

[Blind and impatient, and it leads us wrong ; 

The strength is quickly lost, we fool the error long. Crahhe. 


WINKING. „ , .. , . 

This swift business 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. Sh. Temp. i. 2. 

WINTNB—affe Seasons. 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

.Vnd Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. 

When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul. 

Then mghtly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-^it, to-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Sh. Love's L, L Vlii. 2, Song* 
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WIKTEB— continued. 

See* winter comes to rule the varied year. 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising train. 

Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Thomson, Winter, 1. 

IS'ow, when the cheerless empire of the sky 
To C^ricom the Centaur Archer yields, 

And fierce Aquarius stains th' inverted year ; 

Hung o’er the farthest verge of heaven, the sun 
Scarce spreads through ether the dejected day; 

Faint are his gleams and ineffectual shoot 
His struggling rays, in horizontal lines. 

Through the thick air. Thomson, Winter, 41. 

All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen. The frost-contracted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul. 

And gathers vigour for the coming year. 

A stronger glow sits on the lively cheek 
Of ruddy fire ; and luculent along 
The purer rivers flow: their sullen deeps, 

Transparent, open to the shepherd’s gaze 
And murmur hoarser at the nxing frost. Tho7nson, Winter, 704 
Miserable they! 

Who, here entangled in the gathering ice. 

Take their last look of the descending sun, 

While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold frost. 

The long, long night, incumbent o’er their heads. 

Falls horrible. Thomson, Winter, 920. 

Dread Winter spreads his latest glooms, 

And reigns tremendous o’er the conquer'd year. 

How dread the vegetable kingdom lies : 

How dumb the tuneful; Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain. Thomson, Winter, 1021. 

To-day is snow array’d, stern winter rules 

The ravag'd plain ; anon the teeming earth 

Unlocks her stores, and Spring adorns the year; 

And shall not we, while fate like Winter frowns. 

Expect revolving bliss ? T. Smollett, 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

JBut winter lingering chills the lap of May. Goldsmith, Tr, 171. 

I crown thee king of intimate delights, 

Fire-side enjoyments, home-bom happiness, 

>Vnd all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 

Of long, uninterrupted evening, know. Cotoper, TasJe, iv. 199. 

Y T 2 
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WLRT'EBi^eontinued. 

Oil Winter I ruler of tlio inverted year, 

Thy scatter’d liair with sleet-like ashes fill’d. 

Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring’d with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age ; thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car indebted to no wheels. 

But urged by storms along its slippery way; 

I love tliee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art. Cowj?e7*, TasJc, iv. 120. 

When winter stem his gloomy front uprears, 

A sable void the barren earth appears ; 

The meads no more their former verdure boast, 

Fast-bound their streams, and all their beauty lost; 

The herds, the flocks, in icy garments mourn. 

And wildly murmur for the Spring’s return; 

From snow-topp’d hills the whirlwinds keenly blow, 

Howl through tlie woods, and pierce the vales below, 
Through the sharp air a flaky torrent flies. 

Mocks the slow sight, and hides the gloomy skies. 

Geo. Crahhey Inehriety. 
Let winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world and tempest-troubled deep ! 

Through boundless snows the wither’d heath deform. 

And the dim sun scarce wanders thro’ the storm; 

Yet shall the smile of social love repay 

With mental light the melancholy day ! Campbellj FZ. of Jim 

The bleak wind whistles—snow-showers, far and near. 

Drift without echo to the whitening OTOund; 

Autumn hath past away, and cold and drear. 

Winter stalks in,with frozen mantle bound. Hon.Mrs.Norton. 
The dead leaves strew the forest-walk. 

And wither’d are the pale wild flowers; 

The frost hangs blackening on the stalk. 

The dewdrops fall in frozen showers ; 

Gone are the spring’s green sprouting bowers. 

Gone, summer s ri^ and mantling vines ; 

And autumn, with her yellow hours, 

On hill and plain no longer shines. Barnard* 

WISDOM-wd Newton. 

Wisdom and fortune combating together, 

If that the former dare but what it can, 

Ho chance may shake it. 8h. Ant Chop, iii. IL 
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WISDOM — continued. 

Wealth, without wisdom, may live more content 
Than wit’s enjovers can, debarr’d of wealth ; 

All pray for riches, but I ne’er heard yet 
Of any since Solomon that pray’d for wit. 

John Taylor, The Hog hath lost his FearL 
All foreign wisdom doth amount to this, 

To take all that is given, whether wealth, 

Or love, or language ; nothing comes amiss: 

A good digestion turneth all to hQsMlx.G.Herbert, the Temple, 
The wise do always govern their own fates, 

And fortune with officious zeal attends 
To crown their enterprises with success. Abdicated Prince, 
What is it to be wise ? 

’Tis but to know how little can be known ; 

To see all others^ faults, and feel our own. Pope, JE, M, iv. 260. 
Wisdom, slow product of laborious years, 

The only fruit that life’s cold winter bears ; 

Thy sacred seeds in vain in youth we lay, 

By the fierce storm of passion torn away; 

Should some remain in a rich gen’rous soil, 

They long lie hid, and must be rais’d with toil; 

Faintly they struggle with inclement skies, 

Nosoonerborn than the poorplanter dae^.Lady^M, W.Montagu. 
Wisdom, though richer than Peruvian mines, 

And sweeter than the sweet ambrosial hive,— 

What is she, but the means of happiness ? 

That unobtain’d, than folly more a fool. Young, N. T, ii. 498, 
The clouds may drop down titles and estates ; 

Wealth may seek us but wisdom must be sought; 

Sought before all (but how unlike all else 

We seek on earth!) ’tis never sought in vain. Ih, viii. 620. 

Wisdom, awful wisdom, which inspects. 

Discerns, compares, weighs, separates, infers, 

Seizes the right, and holds it to the last: 

How rare 1 In senates, synods, sought in vain ; 

Or, if there found, ’tis sacred to the few. Ib, viii. 1247. 
Teach me my days to number, and apply 
My trembling heart to wisdom. Ib, ix. 1314. 

Be wise with speed; 

A fool at forty is . a fool indeed. Young, L, of F, ir. 282. 

Wisdom and Goodness are twin bom, one heart 

Must hold both sisters, never seen apart. Fxp 634 . 
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WlHJiOK-^tintded. 

When did wisdom covet length of days ? 

Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise P 

No:—wisdom views with ^ indifferent eye 

All finite things, as blessings bom to die. Mannah More, 

The bearing and the training of a child 

Is woman's wisdom. Tennyson^ Princests, 

WISHES, WISHING. 

Take this in good part, whoever thou be, 

And wish me no worse than I wish unto thce^Ttessert^OOpoinis. 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. Sh. H, /r. 2, iv,4. 
Fate wings, with every wish, the afflictive dart. 

Each gift of nature, and each grace of art. 

Johnson, Vanity qf Human Wishes, 15. 
Wishing, of all employments, is the worst. 

Philosophy’s reverse ; and health’s decay ! Young, T. iv.71. 
Our wishes lengthen, as our sun declines. Young^ N* P v. 601. 
But what are wishes ? Wishes will not do : 

One cannot eat one’s cake and have it too. 

Bicherstaff, Thomas and Sally, a hurlctta. 
In idle wishes fools supinely stay; 

Be there a will,—and wisdom finds a way. 

G, Crahhe, Tfie Birth of Flattery, 
WIT—Brevity, Jests, Vaooity. 

You can’t expect that they should be great wits, 

Who have small purses ; they usually 
Sympathize together ; wit is expensive. 

It must be dieted with delicacies. 

It must be suckled with the richest wines. 

Or else it will grow flat and dull. A, Neville, 

Look, he’s winding up the watch of his wit; 

By and by it will strite. Sh, Tex^p, ii. 1. 

Leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall somewhat into a slower method, Sh, Bic, iii, i. 2. 
A hit, a very palpable hit. Sh, Ham, v. 2. 

Wit's an unruly engine, wildly striking 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes an engineer; 

Hast thou the knack P pamper it not with liking: 

But if thou want it, buy it not too dear. 

Many affectmg wit beyond their ]^wer. 

Have got to bc a dear fool for an hour. (J,Herheri,tI^Templ€. 

AJl things are big with jest, nothing that’s plain 

But may bo witty, if thou hast the vein. Jb, the Temple, 
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WIT— continued, 

'J'liough wit never can be learn’d, 

It may be assum’d, and own’d, and earn’d, 

And, like our noblest fruits, improv’d, 

By being transplanted and remov’d. Butler^ Hud. 

We grant, altho’ he had much wit. 

He was very shy of using it; 

As being loth to wear it out. 

And therefore bore it not about; 

Unless on holy-days, or so, 

As men their best apparel do. Butler, Hud, i. 1, 45. 

Great wits and valours, like great estates, 

Do sometimes sink with their own weights./i. Hud, 2, i. 2C9. 
Too much or too little wit. 

Doth onljr render the owner fit 
For nothing but to be undone. 

Much easier than if he’d none. Butler, Misc, Thoughts. 
All wit does but divert men from the road 
In which things vulgarly are understood. 

And force mistake and ignorance to own 
A better sense than commonly is known. Butler, Misc, Tho^ 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, « 

And tlrin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Bryden, Absalom and Achitopkel, i. 163. 
Wit in northern climates will not blow. 

Except, like orange trees, ’tis housed from snow. Fope. 
Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 

Want as much more to turn it to its use ; 

For wit and judgment often are at strife, 

Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. 

Fope, E. C, 80. 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glittering thoughts struck out at ev’ry line ; 

Pleas’d with a work where nothing’s just or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Fope, E. C, 289. 
True wit is nature to advantage dress’d. 

What oft was thought, but ne er so well express’d, 

Something whose truth, convinc’d at sight, we find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind. Fope, E. C, 297. 

Modest plainness sets off sprightly wit, 

b''or worts may have more wit than does ’em good. 

As bodies peruih through excess of blood. Fope, E, C, 302. 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pope, Dune, iv. 90. 
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WIT — continued. 

The pride of nature would as soon admit 
Competitors in empire as in wit; 

Onward they rush at fame's imperious call, 

And less than greatest, would not be at alL ChurcJdUt Ap, 29, 

Against their wills, what numbers ruin shun, 

Purely through want of wit to be undone: 

^Nature has shown, by making it so rare. 

That wit's a jewel which we need not wear. 

Young, Ep. to Pope, ii. 80. 
Sense is our helmet, wit is but the plume, 

The plume exposes, Tis our helmet saves. 

Sense is the diamond, weighty, solid, sound; 

When cut by wit, it casts a brighter beam ; 

Yet, wit apart, it is a diamond still. You^g, N. T. viii. 1259. 

Wit, how delicious to man's dainty taste! 

'Tis precious as the vehicle of sense ; 

But, as its substitute, a dire disease ; 

Pernicious talent! flatter’d by the world» 

^ the blind world, which thinks the talent rare. 

Wisdom is rare—wit abounds. 

Passion can give it; sometimes wine inspires 

The lucky flash and madness rarely fails. Ib. ZV. T. vin. 1219. 

As in smooth oil, the razor best is whet, 

JSo wit is by politeness sharpest set; 

Their want oi edge from their offence is seen : 

Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. Ib. i. of. F. ii. 118. 

What though wit tickles ? tickling is unsafe. 

If still 'tis painful while it makes us laugh ; 

Who, for the poor renown of being smart. 

Would leave a sting within a brother's heart. Ib. L. ofF.ii.Yyd, 

How hard soe’er it be to bridle wit, 

Yet memory oft no less requires the bit. Stillingfleet. 

The rays of wit gild wheresoe'er they strike. 

But are not therefore fit for all alike ; 

They charm the lively, but the grave offend, 

And raise a foe as often as a friend. Stillingfleet. 

He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead ; 

His wit invites you by his looks to come, 

But when you knock, it never is at home. Cowper^Conver. 303. 
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WIT— continued, 

A Cliristiaa's wit ia inoffensive liglit, 

A beam that aids, but never grieves the sight; 

Vig rous in age as in the flush of youth, 

*Tis always active on the side of truth. Coivper, Conver. 599. 

Men famed for wit, of dangerous talents vain, 

Treat those of common parts with proud disdain ; 

The powers that wisdom would, improving, hide. 

They blaze abroad, with inconsid rate pride ; 

While yet but mere probationers for fame, 

They seize the honour they should then disclaim : 

Honour so hurried to the light must fade, 

Thelasting laurels flourish in the shade. Crahhe, Tales^ Patron, 
True wit is like the brilliant stone. 

Dug from the Indian mine. 

Which boasts two different powers in one. 

To cut as well as shine. Notes and Queries, Aug. 11^^, 1866. 
WITCHES. 

What are these, 

So wither’d, and so wild in their attire ; 

That look not like the inhabitants o^ the earth, 

And yet are on’t. Mach, i. 3. 

How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags, 

What is’t you do ? Sh. Mach, iv. 4. 

Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that minde may. 

Middleton, Witch ir. {Quoted in Stage Dir, ofSh. Mach. iv. 1.) 

These midnight hags. 

By force of potent spells, of bloody characters, 

And conjurations, horrible to hear. 

Call fiends and spectres from the yawning deep, 

And set the ministers of hell at work. Rowe, Jane Shore, 

I 'spy’d a wither’d hag, with age grown double, 

Pickmg dry sticks, and mumbling to herself; 

Her eyes with scalding rheum, wore gall’d and ped, 

Cold palsy shook her head, her hands seem’d wither’d, 

And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapp’d 
The tatter’d remnants of an old striped hanging. 

Which served to keep her carcase from the cold. Otwag^ Orph, 

WOES—Adversity, Chrief, Sorrow. 

So many miseries have craz’d my voice, 

That my woe-wearied tongue is still and mute. Sh, 7?ic.jrr,iv,4. 
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WOBS— 

Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes ; 

They love a train, they tread each other’s heel. 

Young, N* T. nx. 63, 
words suffice the secret soul to show. 

And truth denies all eloquence to woe. Byron, Corsair, iii.22. 

WOMAN, WOMEN —see Anger, Coquette, Courtship, Prailty, Love, 
Maidens, Buling Passion, Secreoy. 

He water ploughs and soweth in the sand 
And hopes the flickering wind with net to liold, 

Who hath his hopes laid on a woman’s hand. Sir P. Sydney, 


Trust not the treason of those smiling looks, 

Until ye have their guileful trains well tried, 

For they are like unto the golden hooks, 

That from the foolish fish their baits do hide. JEd, Spenser, 


Extremely mad the man I surely deem, 

That weens with watch and hard restraint to stay 
A woman’s will, which is dispos’d to go astray. Ed, Spencer, 

A woman^s love is river-like, which stopt will overflow : 

And when the current finds no let, it often falls too low. 

There cannot be a greater clog to man, 

Than to be weary of a wanton woman. Sir J, Harrington, 


He bears an honourable mind, 

And will not use a woman lawlessly. Sk, Two G, T. 3. 


Women are as roses; whose fair flower, 

Being once displaj’-’d, doth fall that very hour. Sh, Ttc, N. ii. 4. 
Women are frail. 

Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves ; 

Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 

Women ! help heaven I men their creation mar 

In profiting by them. Sh, M.for M, it. 4. 

We cannot fight for love as men may do ; 

We should be woo’d, and were not made to woo. 

Sh, Mid, N, II. 2. 

What PI! I love! I sue ! I seek a wife I 
A woman, that is like a Grerman clock, 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 

And never going aright; being a watch, 

And being waten’d tia,t it may stUl go right! 

Sh, Lovers L. L, iii. 1. 

If ladies be but young and fair. 

They hare the gift to know it. Sh, As Y, L,ii, 7* 
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WOMAN, WOMEN— 

All tliat life can rate 

Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate ; 

Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, virtue, all 

That happiness and prime can nappy call. Sh. AlVs W. Ii. 1. 

Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and smooth, * 

XTnapt to toil and trouble in the world ; 

But that our soft conditions, and our hearts. 

Should weU agree with our external parts. Sh, Tam, S, v. 2. 

’Tis a good hearing, when children are toward: 

But a harsh hearing, when women are froward. S7i.Tam.S.v.2. 

*Tis beauty, that doth oft make women proud ; 

*Tis virtue, that doth make them most admired; 

’Tis modesty, that makes them seem divine. Sh.Ilen, r/. 3,1.4. 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou stem, obdurate, ninty, rough, remorseless. 

Sh, Hen, VI, 3, i. 4. 

Two women plac’d together makes cold weather. 

Sk, Hen. VJii. I. 4. 

A woman impudent and mannish ^own 
Is not more loath’d, than an effeminate man 
In time of action. Sh, Trail, in. 3. 

O most delicate friend 1 

Who is’t can read a woman ? Sh. Cymb. v. 6. 

Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 

So horrid, as in woman. Sh, Leary IV. 2. 

You are pictures out of doors, 

Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 

'Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 

Players in your housewifery, and housewives in your beds. 

Sh, Oik. II. 1. 

Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman’s nay doth stand for naught P Sh, Pass. Pilg. 17. 

Among the many rare and imecial gifts. 

That in the female sex are found to sit. 

This one is chief, that they at merest shifts 
Give best advice, and shew most ready wit; 

But man, except he chew and think and sift. 

How every part may answer to their fit. 

By rash abuse doth often over-shoot him. 

And doth accept the things that do not boot him. J, Wecver, 
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WOMAN, WOMEN— 

Women ! Keep me from women ! 

Place me before a cannon, 'tia a pleasure : 

Stretch me upon a rack, a recreation : 

But woman! woman! O the devil, woman ! 

Curtius' Gulph was never half so dangerous ! 

JBeaumont ^ Fletcher, Custom of the Country, 
WOman, they say, was only made of man : 

Methinks "tis strange they should be so unlike ! 

It may be all the best was cut away. 

To make the woman, and the naught was left 
Behind with him. JBeaumont Fletcher, Coxcomb, 

Women never 

liOve beauty in their sex, but envy ever. Geo. Chapman, 
The fox, 

Hyasna, crocodile, and all beasts of craft, 

Have been distill’d to make one woman. Jtandolph, Jeal.JLov, 
Who trusts himself to woman, or to waves. 

Should never hazard what he fears to lose. 

Oldmixon, Governor of Cyprus, 
How sweetly sounds the voice of a good woman ! 

It is so seldom heard that, when it si^eaks, 

It ravishes all senses. JMJassinger, Old JLaw, iv. 2. 

There’s not a grain of faith or honesty 

In all your sex : you’ve tongues like the hysena, 

And only speak us fair, to ruin us ; 

STou carry springs within your eyes, and can 

Outweep the crocodile, till our too much pity 

Betray us to your merciless devouring. Shirley, Loves Cruelly, 

He is a fool who thinks by force or skill 

To turn the current of a woman’s will. Take,Five Sours, v. 3. 

Oh fairest of creation ! last and best 

Of all God's works ! creature in whom excell’d 

Whatever can to sight or thought be form’d 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet I Milton, F. L. ix. 896. 

The souls of women are so small. 

That some believe they’ve none at all; 

Or if th^ have, like cripples, still 

They’ve but one faculty, the will. JButler, MRstel. Thoughts, 
who can describe 

Women’s hypocrisies ! their subtle wilesf, - 
Betraying smiles, feign'd tears, inconsti^cies ! 

QHieir painted outsides, corrupted minds. 

The sum of all their follies, and their falsehoods. 
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WOMAK, WOMEN. 

WOMAN, WOMEN— continued. 

O woman ! lovely woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man ; we liad been brutes without you. 

Angels are painted fair to look like you : 

There’s in you all that w^e believe of heaven, 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love. Otway, Venice Pres. 1. 

Their sex is one gross cheat! their only study 
How to deceive, betray, and ruin man ! 

They have it by tradition from their mothers, 

Which they improve each day, and grow more exquisite ! 
Their painting, patching, all their chamber-arts. 

And public aflectations, are but tricks 

To draw fond man into that snare, their love! Otway, Atheist. 

As for the women, though we scorn and flout’em, 

We may live with, but cannot live without ’em. 

Dryden, The Will, v. 4. 

Women, with a mischief to their kind, 

Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 

A woman's counsel brought us first, to woe, 

And made her man liis paradise forego, 

Where at heart’s ease he lived ; and might have been 
As free from sorrow as he was from sin. 

Eor what the devil had their sex to do, 

That, born to folly, they presumed to know, 

And could not see the serpent in the grass ? 

But I myself presume, and let it pass. 

Dryden, Cock and the Fox, 555 

No woman takes herself to be a monster j 
Yet she would be so, if her eyes were stars, 

Her lips of roses, and her face of lilies ; 

WTiy, traps wei^e made for foxes, gins for hares, 

Lime-twigs for birds, and lies and oaths for women. 

Sir Francis Fane, The Sacrifice. 

Beshrew my heart, but it is wond’rous strange ; 

Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them. 

That masters ev’n the wisest of us all. Fowe, Jane Shore. 

Women, like summer storms, awhile are cloudy, 

Burst out in thunder, and impetuous showers; 

But straight the sun of beaufy dawns abroad, 

And all the fair horizon is serene. Rowe, Tamerlane^ 
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'WOVJiJSlf WOMSIT— 

Mankind from Adam liave been women's fools, 

Women, from Ere, have been the devil’s tools : 

Heaven might have spared one torment when we fell; 

Hot left us women, or not threatened hell. 

jLansdowne, She-GaUnnfs^ 
So many shapes have women for deceit, 

That man’s a fool whenever they think fit. Ib, Jew of Venice, 
Who to a woman trusts his peace of mind, 

Trusts a fraU bark with a tempestuous wind. Lansdotone. 
If the heart of a man is depressed with cares. 

The mist is dispell'd when a woman appears. O^erayUA, 

And yet believe me, good as well as ill. 

Woman's at best a contradiction still. 

Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 

Its last best works,forms but a softer man. PopeyM.E. ii. 269. 

Men, some to business, some to pleasure take, 

But every woman is at heart a rake : 

Men, some to quiet, some to public strife, 

But every lady would be queen for life. Pope, M, E, ir. 215. 
Our grandsirc, ere of Eve possess’d, 

Alone, and e’en in Paradise unblest, 

With mournful looks the blissful scenes survey’d, 

And wander’d in the solitary shade ; 

The Maker saw, took pity, and bestow’d 

Woman, the last, the best,reserv’d of God. Pope^Jan^Sf May, 

Shouldst thou search the spacious world around, 

Yet one good woman is not to be found.Pop<?,t7a».cJ’-3fay,637. 
Heaven gave to woman the peculiar grace 
To spin, to weep, and cully numan race. lh,Wife of Bath y 160. 
A woman will, or won’t, depend on’t; 

If she will she will, and there's an end on’t. 

Aaron Mill, Epilogue to Zara, 
Women tvere made to mve our eyes delight; 

A female sloven is an odious sight. Young y Love of Fame, v. 
If you resent, and wish a woman ill. 

But turn her o’er one moment to her will. Ih, v, 425. 

A shameless woman is the worst of men. Ib, v. 472. 

One only care your gentle breasts should move,— 

Th* important business of your life is love. Lord Lyttelton. 
Seek to bo good, but aim not to be great, 

A woman's noblest station is reti^t; 

Her fairest virtues fly from public sight. Lord Lyttelton. 
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WOMAK, WOMEN— 

Why, what a wilful, wayward thing is woman ! 

Even in their best pursuits so loose of soul, 

That every breath of passion shakes their frame, 

And every fancy turns them. Francis^ Eugenia, 

Charming woman can true converts make, 

We love the precepts for the teacher^s sake; 

Virtue in her appears so bright and gay, 

We hear with pleasure, and with pride obey. Benj, FranJclin, 

Bbjs Montague to me, and in her own house, 

“ I do not care for you three skips of a louse.’* 

I forgive it; for women, however well bred, 

Will still talk of that which runs most in their Lead. C,J. Fux. 

And nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 

Her ’prentice hand she tried on man, 

An’ then she made the lasses 0. Burnsj Green grow the Bushes. 

One moral’s plain—without more fuss; 

Man’s f^ocial nappiness all rests on us : 

Through all the drama—whether damn’d or not— 

Love gilds the scene, and women guide the plot. 

Sheridan, Fp* to the Blvals, 
A tigress robb’d of young, a lioness, 

Or an^ interesting beast of prey. 

Are similes at hand for the distress 

Of ladies who cannot have their own way. Byron, D. J. v. 132. 

She was a soft landscape of mild earth. 

Where all was harmony, and calm, and c^uiet. 

Luxuriant, budding ; cheerful without mirth. 

Which, if not happiness, is much more nigh it 

Than are your mighty passions. Byron, JD. J, vi. o3. 

I’ve seen your stormy seas and stormy women, 

And pity lovers rather more than seamen. 53. 

What a strange thing is man! and what a stranger 
Is woman ! What a whirlwind is her head, 

And what a whirlpool full of depth and danger 
Is all the rest about her! Whether wed. 

Or widow, maid or mother, she can change her 
Mind like the wind ; whatever she has said 
Or done, is light to what she'll say or do ;— 

The oldest thing on record, and yet new! Byron, D. J. ix. G4- 
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WOMAN, WOMEN. 

WOMAK, WOHL'ElS(--conimued. 

Some waltz ; some draw ; some fathom the abyss 

Of metaphysics ; others are content 

With music ; the most moderate shine as wits, 

While others have a genius turn’d for fits. Byron, Z>.f/.xii.52. 

And whether coldness, pride, or virtue, dignify 
A woman; so she’s good, what does it signify P Ih. xiv. 57. 
The very first 

Of human life must spring from woman’s breast : 

Your first small words are taught you from her lips ; 

Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breath’d out in a woman’s hearing, 

When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 

Of watching the last hour of him who led them. Ih.Savd. i. 2, 

Oh, woman ! in our hours of ease. 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou I Scottj Marmion. 

Ladies, like towns besieg’d, for honour’s sake. 

Will some defence, or its appearance, make. Qeo. Crahhe, 

The fair not always view with favouring eyes 

The very virtuous or extremely wise, 

i3ut, odd it seems, will sometimes rather take 

Want with the spendthrift, riot with the rake. BLon, G. Lamb, 

Nought can to peace the busy female charm, 

And if .she cant do good, she must do harm. ITon, G. Lamb, 
Now, had not woman work'd our fall, 

How many, who have trades, and avocations. 

Would shut up shop, in these our polish’d nations, 

And have no business to transact at all! 

. In such an instance, what, pray, would become 
Of all our reverend clergy r 
They would be thought uncommonly hum-drum. 

And banish’d, in a trice, 

Who, zealously, for pay, should urge ye 
Not to be vicious, if there were no vice P 
Again,—if we should never die, nor dress, 

But walk, immortally in nakedness, 

^Twould be a very losing game for those 
Who furnish us with funerals and clothes. 

To sum the matter up, then, briefly, 

Losers through innocency would be, chiefly,— 
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WOUAir, W01QK ^continued. 

The lord chief Justice, undertakers, 

Hatters, shoe, boot, and breeches makers ; 

Jack Ketches, parsons, tailors, proctors, 

Mercers and milliners—perhaps, quack doctors ; 

Hosiers, and resurrection-men, 

Sextons, the Bow Street officers, a|id, then 
Those infinitely grander drudges, 

The big-wigg'd circuiteering judges. 

Colmarit Vagaries, Tvoo Parsons* 
Three things a wise man will not trust, 

The wind, the sunshine of an April day. 

And woman’s plighted faith. I have beheld 
The weathercock upon the steeple point 
Steady from morn tiU eve, and I have seen 
The bees go forth upon an April mom, 

Secure the sunshine will not end in showers ; 

But when was woman tme P SoutJiey, Modoc, ii. 23. 

What will not woman, gentle woman, dare. 

When strong affection stirs her spirit up. Ib» ii. 186, 

And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 

Without the home that plighted love endears, 

Without the smile from partial beauty won. 

Oh! what were man !—a world without a Campbell,P, Hi 

Oh woman ! who from realms above 
Hast brought to earth the heaven of love. 

Terrestrial angel, beautiful as pure ! 

Ho pains, no penalties dispense 
On thy traducers—their offence 
Is its own punishment, most sharp and sure. 

Morace Smith, Lachrymose Writers. 
Oh woman I whose form and whose soul 
Are the spell and the light of each path we pursue ; 
Whether sunn’d in the tropics, or chill’d at the pole, 

If woman be there, there is happiness too. 

T. Moore, On Leading Philadelphia, 
My only books were woman’s looks. 

And folly’s all they’ve taught me* Moore, The Time Yve Lost, 
Away, away—you're all the same, 

A fluttering, smiling, jilting throng! 

Oh, by my soul I burn with shame, 

To thmk I’ve been your slave so long! T, Moore, 

Woman's gn^f is like a summer storm, 

Short as it is violent. Joanna BailUe, Basil, 

zz 
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WOMAir—WOMEN. 


WOHAK, WOMEN— continued. 

Join to a slender shape a syren's head, 

Two eyes of basilisks, a serpent’s tongue. 

The heart and whining of a crocodile, 

Tlie dazzling of the sun, the moon's inconstancy ; 

To this odd compound give but hands and feet. 

And cover all with a soft skin, and fair complexion, 
rou'U make a perfect woman. H* Smith, Princess of Farmer 

Fairest and loveliest of created things, 

By our great author in the image form’d 
Of his celestial glory, and design’d 

To be man’s solace. Hon, William Herbert* 

The man, who sets his heart upon a woman. 

Is a chameleon, and doth feed on air: 

From air he takes his colours, holds his life— 

Changes with every wind—grows lean or fat— 

Bosy with hope, or green with jealousy, 

Or pallid with despair—just as the gale 
Vanes from north to south—from heat to cold. 

Oh, woman 1 woman! thou should'st have few sins 
Of thine own to answer for! Thou art the author 
Of such a book of follies in a man. 

That it would need the tears of all the angels 

To blot the record out! Bulwer Lytton, Lady of Lyons, v. 1, 

T^^ot for herself was woman first create, 

Nor yet to be man's idol, but his mate. Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Woman may err, woman may give her mind 
To evil thoughts, and lose her pure estate ; 

But for one woman who affronts her kind 
By wicked passions and remorseless hate, 

A thousand make amends in age and youth, 

By heavenly pity, by sweet sympathy, 

By patient kindness, by enduring truth. 

By love, supreraest in adversity. C. Mackay, Praise of Women* 

Whene’er a woman rows to love you 
In fortune's spite; 

Makes protestations that would prove you 
Her soul’s delight. 

Swears that no other love shall win her 
By passion stirr'd; 

Beheve her not;—the charming sinner 

Will break her word. Chas* MaoJeayy Safe Predictions* 

Woman is the lesser man. Tennysoju 
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WOMAK, WOUW-^ontinued, 

O woman 1 woman I thou primitive seducer, 

That with the serpent clubb’d for our damnation ! 

Man was forewarn’d, and could have stood his guile ; 

But thou, the greater fiend, not being suspected, 

Finish’d what Satan but imperfect drew 1 

M^ounifordy Successful Stranget's^ 
Men have many faults ; poor women have but two: 

There’s nothing good they say, and nothing right they do. 
Where is the man who has the power and skill Anonginous^ 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s will ? 

For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t. 

And if she won’t, she won’t, so there’s an end on’t. 

On a Pillar at Canterbury (See Notes Sf Queries, iii. 285). 
The man’s a fool who tries by force or skill 
To stem the current of a woman’s will; 

For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 

And if she won’t, she won't, and there’s an end on’t. 
WOODMAN. See N. ^ Q. u 247. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconccrn’d 
The cheerful haunts of man to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear; 

From morn to eve fiis solitaiy task; 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrew a, with pointed ears. 

And tail cropp’d short, half lurcher and half cur, 

His dog attends him. Coioyer, Task , v, 41. 

WOOING—Courtship. 

’Tis an old lesson ; Time approves it true. 

And those who know it best, deplore it most; 

When all is won that all desire to woo. 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost: 

Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost. 

These are thy fruits, successful Passion ! these ! 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost. 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease, . 

Not to be cur’d when love itself forgets to please. 

Woo the fair one when around Byron, Ch, H, ii. 35. 

Early birds are singing; 

When o’er all the fragrant ground 
Early flowers are springing; 

When the brookside, bank, and grove 
All with blossoms laden. 

Shine with beauty, breathe of love. 

Woo the timid maiden. W. C, Bryant 

zz 2 
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WOSDS —tee Caliutmy, Eloquence, Heedlessness, letter, Slander. 

Few words well couch’d do most content the wise. R, Gremen 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word may empoison liking, 1. 

Words 

Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy succeeders of intestate joys. 

Poor breathing orators of miseries. 

Let them have scope : though what they do impart 

Help nothing else, yet do they ease the heart. /SA. R, ui. iv. 4. 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 

Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. Sh, Ram. iii. 3. 

Words are words ; I never yet did hear. 

That the bruis’d heart was pierced through the ear. ^h. 

Men do foulest when they finest speak. Sam. Daniel. 

Words are the soul’s ambassadors, that go 
Abroad upon her errands, to and fro ; 

They are the sole expounders of the mind, 

And correspondence Keep ’twixt all mankind. James Rowell, 

Words beget anger : anger brings forth blows ; 

Blows makes of dearest friends immortal foes. 

Rerrickf Resjp. 485. 
Apt words have power to ’suage 
The tumours of a troubled mind. 

And are as balm to fester’d wounds. MiUon, Sam. Ag. 186. 

Words are but pictures, true or false design’d, 

To draw the lines and features of the mind; 

The characters and artificial draughts, 

T’ express the inward images of thoughts \ 

And artists say a picture may be good, 

Although the moral be not understood; 

Whence some infer they may admire a stj-le. 

Though all the rest be e’er so mean and vile ; 

Applaud th* outsides of words, but never miud 

With what fantastic tawdry they are lin'd, Butlei\ Sat. 1, 

What you keep by you, you may change apd mend; 

But words once spoke can never be recall’d. 

Roscommon, Art qf Roeh'y. 
Men ever had, and ever will have, leave 

To coin new words well suited to the age.. / 

Words are Uke leaves, some wither every year, 

And every year a younger race succeeds. Ih. Art of Poetry^ 
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yfOKb^^continued, 

Soft words, with nothing in them, make a song. 

WalUr^ to Mr. Creech. 

Where do the words of Greece and Borne excel, 

That England may not please the ear as wellP 
WEat migh^ magic’s in the place or air, 

That all perfection needs must centre there P 

Churchill^ Bosciad, 201. 
Words are things ; and a small drop of ink, 

Palling like dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 

Thy words had such a melting flow, Byron ^ JD. J. 

And spoke of truth so sweetly well, 

They dropp’d, like heaven’s serenest snow. 

And all was brightness where they fell! Thus. Moore. 

WORDSWO&TH. 

Pedlars, and boats, and waggons ! Oh ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this P 
That trash of each sort not alone evades 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast abyss 
Floats scum-like uppermost, and these Jack Cades, 

Of sense and song aoove your graves may hiss^ 

The * Little Boatman,’ and his ‘ Peter Bell,’ 

Can sneer at him who drew * Achitophel.' Byron, D, cLlli.116, 
WOBKS. 

If faith produce no works, I see 
That faith is not a living tree. 

Thus faith and works together grow, 

No separate life they e*er can know : 

They’re soul and body, hand and heart 

What God hath join’d, let no man part. ILannah More. 

WOULD—Age, Time. 

Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, 

Which I with sword will open. Sh. Mer. W. ii. 2. 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 

A stage, where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad one. Sh. M. of Ven. i. 1, 

You have too much respect upon the world: 

They lose it, that do buy it with much care. &K. Ae T.Z. 1.1. 

0, how full of briars is this working-day world! Ib. i. 3. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely. 

Envenoms him that bears it! &h. As Y. ii. 3. 
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WOBLB— eontinued. 

Thou geest, we are not all alone unhappy: 

This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we play it. Sh, As P*. Z. ix* 7» 

This earthly world; where to do harm 

Is often laudable; to do good, sometimes 

Accounted dangerous folly. 8h. Mach. iv,%. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me aU the uses of this world I 

Fie on't! oh, fie ! it is an unweeded garden. 

That grows to seed; things rank, and gross in nature, 
Possess it merely. ^ SL Ham. i. 2. 

The world contains 

Princes for arms, and counsellors for brains, 

Lawyers for tongues, divines for hearts, and more. 

The rich for stomachs, and for backs the poor ; 

The ofBcers for hands, merchants for feet, 

By which remote and distant countries meet. Donne. 

There was an ancient sage philosopher, 

That had read Alexander Boss over. 

And swore the world, as he could prove. 

Was made of fighting and of love. Butler^ Hud. i. 2,1. 
The world's a wood, in which all lose their way. 

Though by a different path each goes astray. Buclcingham* 
Like pil^ims to th' appointed place we tend; 

The world’s an inn, ana death the journey’s end. 

E’en kings but play ; and when their part is done, 

Some other, worse or better, mounts the throne. 

DrydeUf Balamon and ArcitCy III. S97. 
Truth, modesty, and shame, the world forsook. 

Fraud, avarice, and force their places took; Drgde/i. 

What is this world P—A term which men have got. 

To signify not one in ten knows what; 

A term, which with no more precision passes 
To point out herds of men than herds of asses 
In common use no more it means, we find. 

Than many fools in same opinions joined. Churchill, Ni. 353. 
What is this world P Thy sohool, 0 misery 2 
Our only lesson is to learn to sufier. 

And he who knows not that, was bom for nothing. 

Young, Metenge, % I. 

Let not the oooings of the world allure thee; 

Whichof her lovers ever found her trueP Young,N. T.viii.1272. 
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W OBXB— contimied. 

The world is a weU-fumish’d table. 

Where guests are promiscuously set; 

Where all fare as well as they^e able. 

And scramble for what they can get. BicJcerstaff^ 

The world is a bundle of hay, 

Mankind are the asses who pull; 

Each tugs it a different w^, 

And the greatest of all is John Bull. Epigram, 

How beautiful is all this visible world! 

How glorious in its action and itself! 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we. 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
A breath of degradation and of pride. 

Contending with low wants and lofty will. 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are—^what they name not to themselves, 

And trust not to each other. Bgron, Manfred^ i. 2. 

Well—well, the world must turn upon its axis, 

And all mankind turn with it, heads or tails. 

And live and die, make love and p^ the taxes. 

And as the veering wind shifts, shift our sails; 

The king commands us, and the doctor quacks us. 

The priest instructs, and so our life exhales, 

A little breath, love, wine, ambition, fame, 

Eighting, devotion, dust,—perhaps a name. Byron, D. J. ii. 4. 

This same world of ours ; 

*Tis but a pool amid a storm of rain. 

And we the air bladders that course up and down, 

And joust and tilt in every tournament; 

And when one bubble runs foul of another. 

The weaker needs must break. 8, T, Coleridge, 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

Eor man’s illusion given; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 

There’s nothing true but Heaven. 

T^.Moorey The World is all a Fleeting S/tov 

'Tis a very good world that we live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in. 

But to beg, or to-borrow, or get a man’s own, 

'Ti» the very worst world that ever was knowu. Old Song, 
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WOULD—WitlTEES, WEITIN&. 

WOBLD— continued, 

O world! so few tlie years we live, 

Would tliat the life which thou dost givo 

Were life indeed 1 

Alas! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 

The soul is freed. Longfellow^ Translatione, 

The world is just as hollow as an egg-shell. 

It is a surface not a solid, round; 

And all this boasted knowledge of the world 
To me seems but to mean acquaintance with 
Low things, or evil, or indifferent. JBaileg, Festus. 

WORMS. 

A man may fish with a worm that hath eat of a king. 

Sh, Ham, iv. 3. 

WORSHIP—Devotion, Prayer. 

First worship God; he that forgets to pray, 

Bids not himself good-morrow, nor good-day. 21 Randolph, 
WORTH, WORTHIHESS—Courage, Misery, Poverty. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 

The rest is all but leather or prunella. Fopet E, M, iv. 203. 

To hide true worth from public view, 

Is burying diamonds in tneir mine ; 

All is not gold that shines, *tis true : 

But all that is gold—ought to shine. S, BUhop, 

WRATH—An^r, Passion, Rage. 

Come not witliin the measure of my wrath. 8h, Two O, v. 4. 

WRETCH. 

A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. Sh, Com. qfEr. v. 1, 

WRIKKLE8—Age. 

Fled are the charms that grac'd that ivory brow, 

Where smil’d a dimple, gapes a wrinkle now. 

Robert Treat Paine (Am,). 

WRITERS, WRITIKQ— see Authorship, Critioism, Poetry. 

Sound judgment is the ipound of writing well, 

And when philosophy directs your choice, 

To proper subjects nchly understood, 

Words from the pen wiU naturally flow. 

Roecommonffrom Horace. 
'Tifl hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill. Pope, E. C. 1. 

You write with ease to show your breeding. 

But easy writing's curs'd hard reading. SkS^dem, Clioe Prot. 
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TEARS— see Time. 

Jumping o'er time. 

Turning the accomplishments of many years 

Into an hour-glass. Sen, r. i, 1, Chorue, 

Years following years, steal something erery day ; 

At last they steal us from ourselves aw^. 

Sope, imit, of Sor. 2. u, 72. 
Years steal 

Fire from the tnind, as vigour from the limb ; 

And life’s enchanted cup Wt sparkles near the brim. 

Bvron, Ch, S, III. 8. 

YEOlOir. 

And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us hero 

The metth of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 8h. Hen. y, iii. 1. 
TES ARD KO. 

Yes, I answered you last night; 

No, this morning, sir, I say ; 

Colours seen by candle-light 
Will not look tne same by day. 

_ Hlizabeth Barrett Bromning^ Ladys Yea, 

YEW-TREE. 

Cheerless, unsocial plant 1 that loves to dwell 
'Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms: 

Where light-heel’d ghosts, and visionary shades. 

Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 

Embodied, thick, perform their mystic rounds. 

No other merriment, dull tree! is thine. Blair, Grave, 22. 
YOUTH Age, Boyhood, Childhood, Disparity, Education, 

Flogging, Home. 

For youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 

Than settled age his sables, and his weeds 

Importing health and graveness. Sh. Ham, iv. 7. 

That age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But, being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then bo not coy, but use your time ; 

And while ye may, go marry ; 

For, having lost but once your prime, i 

You may for ever tarry. Herrick^ Amatory Odee, OB. 
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YOUTH. 


YOUTH— continued. 

How small a part of time they share, 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair. Walter^ Go^ lovely/ 

Intemperate youth, by sad experience found, 

Dnds in an age imperfect and unsound. Sir Jno, Denhanu 
Something of youth I in old age approve 5 
But more the marks of age in youth I love. 

Who this observes may m his body find 

Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Sir J^w, Denham, 

Grief seldom join’d with youthful bloom is seen ; 

Can sorrow be where knowledge scarce has been P 

Howardf Indian Queen, 
We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. Dope, E, C. 438. 
Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes. 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 

Begardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

Gray, Bard, ii. 2. 

The charms of youth at once are seen and past; 

And Nature says, ‘‘ They are too sweet to last.'' 

So blooms the rose, and so the blushing maid; 

Be gay : too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. Sir W, Jones, 

Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 

We love the play-place of our early days. 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone, 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 

Oh! the joy Cowper, Tirocinium, 296. 

Of young ideas painted on the mind, 

In the warm glowing colours fancy spreads 
On obiects not yet known, when all is new, 

And ail is lovely. Sannah More, David and Goliah, 

I can remember, with unsteady feet, 

Tottering from room to room, and finding pleasure 
In flowers, and toys, and sweetmeats, thmgs which long 
Have lost their power to please ; which when I see them, 
Baise only now a melancholy wish, 

I were the little trifler once again 

Who could be pleas’d so lightly. Southey, Thalaha, 

What is youth?—a dancing billow. 

Winds behind, and rocks before! Wordsworth, 
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YOUTH— continued. 

‘Ah who, when fading of itself awaj. 

Would cloud the sunshine of his little day I 
Now is the May of life. Careering round, 

Joy wings his feet, joys lift him from the ground ! 

Mogera^ Muman 

Iiet them exult! their laugh and song 
Are rarely known to last too long ; 

Why should we strive, with cynic frown. 

To knock their fairy castles down. JEliza Cook, 

Live that thy young and glowing breast 
Can think of death without a si^. 

And be assured that life is best 

Which finds us least afraid to die. JEliza Ccok. 

There is nothing can equal the tender hours 
When life is first in bloom, 

When the heart like a bee, in a wild of flowers. 

Finds everywhere perfume; 

When the present is all and it questions not 
If those flowers shall pass away. 

But pleas’d with its own delightful lot. 

Dreams never of decay. MS, 


ZEAL, ZEALOTS —see Bigotry, Faith, Saints. 

Zeal and duty are not slow; 

But on occasion’s forelock watchful w’ait. Miltony P.i?. iii.l72. 
His zeal 

None seconded, as out of season judg’d, 

Or* singular and rash. Miltony P. i. v. 849. 

No seared conscience is so fell 

As that, which has been burn’d with »eal ; 

For Christian charity’s as well 
A great impediment to zeal. 

As zeal’s a pestilent disease 

To Christian charity and peace. Sutler, Misc, Thoughts. 
Easy still it proves, in factious times, 

Witn public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

JDrgden, Absalom and Achitophel, I. 180. 
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